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PART I. 



CHAPTER T. 

IN the days when the spinning- 
wheels hinnmed busily in the 
farm-houses, — unU even j^reat ladies, 
clothed in silk and thread lace, had 
their toy spinning-wheels of poliiih^ 
oak,— there might be seen in districts 
far away amotiii tho hmes, or deep in 
the bosom of liie hills, certain pallid, 
undor-bized men, wlio, by tlio siUo of 
the brawny cotintry-fblk, looked like 
the remnants of n li inherited race. 
The shepherd's dojj^ barked fioici'ly 
■when one of these alii'ii-lookin*^ nu n 
appeared on the upiuud, dark against 
the early winter sunset; for what dog 
likes a fi*^ure bent nnder a heavy bag i 
— and tljcse p ile men rarely stirred 
abroad without that mysterious bur- 
den. The shepherd himself, though 
be had good reason to believe that the 
bag held nothing bnt flaxen thread, 
or else the long rolls of strong linen 
spun from that thread, was not quite 
sure that this trade of weavin*r, indis- 
pensable though it was, could lie car- 
ried on entirely without the help of 
the Evil One. In that far-off time 
superstition clung easily round every 
person or thing that was at all un- 
wonted, or even intermittent and oc- 
* casionid merely, like the visits of the 
pedU^ or the knife-grinder. No one 
Knew wlicrc 'ivatuL liriL: iTif" hadtlu'ir 
homes or their oi i^^m ; and how was a 
mou to be explained unless you at 
UBSt knew somebody who knew his 
fiuh^r and mother I To the peasants 



of old times, the world outside their 
own direct experience was a njgion of 

vagueness and mystery : to their un- 
travellod thought a state of w:ni<1fM i»ii];- 
was a conception as dim as tlie winter 
life of the swallows that came back 
with the spriDf|: ; and even a settler, if 
became from distant parts, haidly ever 
ceased to be viewed with « remnant 
of distrust, which would have pre- 
vented any surprise if a long course 
of inoflensive conduct on hb part had 
ended in the commission of a crime ; 
csppcially if he had any reputation for 
knowledge, or showed any skill in 
handicraft. All cleverness, whether 
in the rapid use of that difficnltinstm« 
ment the tongue, or in some other art 
unfamiliar to villagers, was in its< lf 
suspicions ; honest folks, horn nnd 
bn?d in a visible manner, were mostly 
not over-wiae or clever, — at least, not 
beyond such a matter as knowing the 
signs of the weather ; and the process 
by which rapidity and dexterity of 
any kind were acquired was io \^ !iolly 
hidden, thai they partook oi ilia 
natnre of conjuring. In this way it 
came to pass that those scattered linen* 
weavers — emigrants from the to^m 
into the country — were to the last 
regarded as aliens by their rustic 
neighbors, and usually contracted the 
eccentric halats which belong to a 
state of loneliness. 

In the early years of this century, 
such a linen-weaver, named Silas 
Mamer, worked at his vocation in a 
stone cottage that stood among th« 
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nutty hedgerows near the viHagc of 
Baveloe, and not far from the edge 

of a deserted stone-pit. The ques- 
tionable sound of Silns*s loom, so un- 
like the ii:i;ural clioeiiul trottitig of 
the winnowing miiclunc, or the sim- 
pler rhythm of the flail, had a half- 
rcarful fascination for the Haveloe 
])oys, wlio would often leave ofF their 
nutlin;^ or liirds' nesting to peep in at 
the window of the stone cottage, 
counterbalancing a certain awe at the 
mysterious action of the loom, by a 
pleasant scn?c of scornful superiority, 
drawn from tlic niockerv of its alter- 
Dating noises, along with the bent, 
treadmill attitude of the weaver. But 
sometimes It happened that Mamer, 
patisin^ to adjust an irregularity in 
Jiis thread, became nwsire of the small 
gconndreKs, and, thou^^h chary of his 
time, he liked their intrusion so ill 
that he would descend from his loom, 
and, opening the door, would fix on 
th< !n a gaze that was always enough 
to make them take to their legs in 
terror. For how was it possible to 
believe that those large brown pro- 
tuberant eyes in Silos Mnrner's pale 
fare really saw nothing very distinctly 
that was not close to them, and not 
rather that their dreadful stare could 
dart cramp, or rickets, or a wry mouth 
at any boy who happened to be in the 
rear? Th'ey had, perhaps, heard their 
fathers and mothers hint that Silas 
Marner could c ure folks' rheumatism 
if he had a mind, and add, still more 
darkly, that if you could only speak 
the devil fair enough, he might save 
von the cost of the doctor. Such 
strange lingering echoes of the old 
demon-worship might perhaps even 
now be caught by the diligent listener 
among the gray-haired peasantry ; 
for the rude mind with difficulty as- 
sociates the idea*? of power and be- 
nignity. A shadowy conception of 
power that by much persuasion can 
oe induced to refrain from inflicting 
harm is the shape most easily taken 
by the Fcnse of tlie Invisible in the 
minds of men who have alwavs been 
pressed close by primitive wants, and 



to whom a life of hard toil has never 
been illuminated by any enthusiastic 
religious faith. I'o tliera pain and 

mishap present a far wider range of 
posfsihilities than gladness and enjoy- 
ment ; their imagination is almost 
barren of the images that feed desire 
and hope, but is all overgrown 1^ 
recollections that are a perpetual pas- 
ture to fear. *' Is there anythinrr you 
can fancy that you would like to 
eat?" I once said to an- old laboring 
man, who was in his last illness, and 
who had refused all the food his wife 
had offered him. " No," he answered, 
"I've never been used to noiluno: 
but common victual, and I can't cat 
that." Experience had bred no fanciea 
in him that could raise the pfaaDtasm 
of appetite. 

And Ravoloe was a viliafii' wliere 
many of the old eclioes lingcn d, un- 
drowned by new voices. Not that it 
was one of those barren parishes lying 
on the outskirts of civilization, — in- 
habited by meagre sheep and thinly 
scattei-cd shepherds ; on the contrary, 
it lay in the rich central plain of what 
we are pleased to call Merry England, 
and lield fiirms which, speaking from * 
a spiritual point of view, paid hip^hly 
desirable tithes. But it was nestled 
in a snug, well-wooded hollow, quite 
an hour's journey on horseback from * 
any turnpike, where it was never 
reached by tlie vibrations of the coach- 
horn, or of public opinion. It was 
an important-looking village, with a 
fine old church'and large chnrchyard 
in the heart of it, and two or three 
large brick and stone homesteads, 
with well-walled orchards and orna- 
mental weathercocks, standing close 
upon the road, and lifting more im- 
posing fronts than the rectory, which 
peeped from among the trees on the 
other pide of the churchyard ; — a 
village which showed at once the 
summits of its social life, and told the 
practised eye that there was no great 
park and manor-house in the vicinity, 
but that there were several chiefs m 
Kaveloe who could farm badly qui to 
at their ease, drawing enougt^money 
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from their bad farmincr, in those war catehirifx on Sqmro Cass's land, down 
times, lo live in a rollicking fashion, by the old saw-pit. Some said Mar- 
und keep a jolly Christmas, Whitsan | ncr must have been in a '* fit/' a word 



and Easter tide. 



which seemed to explain things other- 



It was fifteen years since Silas ' wise incredible ; but the arjjumenta- 
Marner hsi'l first come to Ravoloe ; he ' tivc "NTr ^lacey, clerk of the 
was then simpi/ a pallid voung man, ' sliook his liead, and asked if an^ innly 
with prominent, shortsighted brown i was ever known to go otl in u ht and 
ejes, whose appearance wontd have [ not fall down. A fit was a stroke^ 
had nothing stranp^e for people of | was n*t it ? and it was in the natnrs 
aver;i'^e cnltnro and cxfx'rience, bnt of a stroke to partly take nway the 



for the villagers near -whom he had 
oome to settle it had mysterious pccu- 
liaritlefl whieh eorresponded wiffa the 
ezoeptional nature of bis occnpation, 

and his advent from an un Known 
region called " Northman!." So had 



use of a man's limbs and throw him 
on the parish, if he 'd got no children 
to look to. No, no ; it was no stroke 
that wonld let a roan stand on his 

If'irs, like a h<^r<^ between ttie shafts, 
and then walk off as soon as voii can 



hid way of life : — he invited no comer ! say "(Jec!" But there might be 
to step across his door^ll, and he sack a thtn^ as a man's soul being 

never strolled into the village to drink | loose from \ua body, and going ont 

a pint at the Rainbow, or to jrof^^ip nnd in, like a bird ont of its nest and 



at the wheelwrijrht's ; he souj^Mit no 
man or woman, save for the purposes 
of hifl calUng, or in order to supply 
himself with necessaries ; and it was 
soon clear to the Kavcloe la^-^es that 
he would never urrrc one of them to 



hack ; and that was how folks pot 
over-wise, for they went to school in 
this shelMess state to those who could 
tench them rodre than their neighbors 
could learn with their five senses and 
the parson. And where did Master 



accept him aj^ainst her will, — quite | Marner fjet his knowledge of herbs 
as if he had heard them declare that from, — and charms too, if he liked to 
they would never marry adead man give them away? Jem Rodney's 
come to life again. This view of story was no mtiro than what might 

M:irner*«: personality was not without ! have been expected by anybody who 



nnotlirr Linjund than his paleface nnd 
uncxainpied eyes ; for Jem Rodney, 
the mole^teher, averred that, one 
evening as he was returning homo- 
ward, he saw Silas !Vf'irner leanint^ 
asrainst a stile with a heuvv hnii on 
his back, instead of resting the bag 
on tlte stile as a man in his senses 
wookl have done ; and that, on com- 
ing up to him, he saw th;u Marner's 
eyes were set like a dead man'*:, and 
m spoke to him, and shook him, and 



had seen how Marner liad cured Sally 
Oat^, and made her sleep like a baby, 
when her heart Imd been beating 
enough to hnrst her body, for two 
montns and more, while she had been 
under the do' tor'*? care. He mi^ht 
cure more folks if lie would; but he 
was worth speaking fair, if it was 
only to keep him from doing yon a 
mischief 

It was partly fo thU m^nc fear 
that Marner was indebted tor protect- 

iiat his 

^ „ npon 

made of iron; but just as he had made him, but still more to the fact that. 



his limbs were stiff, and his hands 1 ing him from the persecution th 
clutched the bag as if they M been ' singularities might have drawn 



up his mind that the weaver was 
dead, he came all right again, like, as 
you mi«!ht say, in the winking of an 
eye, and said "Good night," and 
walked off. All this Jem swore he 
had seen, more by token thnt it 



the old linen-weaver in the ncii.'-hhor- 
ing parish of Tarley I k in.: 1 ;id, his 
handicraft made ium a iii;;hiy wel- 
come settler to the richer housewives 
of the district, and even to the moi^ 
]irovident cottagers, who had tluir 



was the very day he bad been mole- i little stock of yam at the year's end ; 
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and their sense of his useftdness 
would hare connteractcd any repug- 
nance or suspicion which was not 
oontirraed by a deficiency in tlie 
quality or the tale of the cloth he 
wove for them. And the years had 
rolled on without producing any 
change in the impressions of the 
neiglibors concerning Marner, except 
the chantre from novelty to liabit. 
At the tiid i)( iiiLcen years tlic Kuve- 
]oe men said just the same things 
ahont Silas Mumer as at the be^n- 
mn^; they did not say them quite so 
often, but they believed them much 
more strongly when they did say 
them. There was only one impor- 
tant addition which the years had 
bronqrht: it was, that Master Mar- 
ner had laid by a line sight of money 
somewliere, and that he could buy up 
** bigger men " than himself. 

But while opinion concerning him 
had remained nearly stationary, and 
his daily haliits had presented scarce- 
ly any visible change, Marncr's in- 
ward life had been a history and a 
metamorphosis, as that of every fer^ 
Tid nature must be when it !)as fled, 
or been condemned to solitude. TTis 
life, before he came to Ravcloc, had 
been tilled with the movement, the 
mental activity, and the doso ^ow- 
shipy which, in that day as in this, 
marked the life of an artisan early 
incorponited in a narrow reli;^ious 
sect, where the poorest layman has 
the chance of distinguishing lumsclf 
by gifts of speedi, and has, at the 
very least, trie wciglit of a silent 
voter in the government of his com- 
munity. Marner was highly thought 
of in that little hidden world, known 
to itself as the diurch assembling in 
Lantern Yard; be was believed to be 
a yonnir man of exemplary life and 
ardent faith ; and a peculiar interest 
had been centred in him ever since he 
had fallen, at a prayer-meeting, into 
a mysterioiui rigidity and suspension 
of eons<-iousne'*s, which, lasting for ! 
nu hour or more, had been mistaken 
for (leaili. To have sought a medical 
explanation for this phenomenon 



MAIil^EH. 

would have been held by Silas him- 
self, as wdl as by his minister and 
fellow-members, a wilful self-exdtt- 
sion from the spiritual significance 
that might lie therein. Silas ^vas 
evidently a brother selected for a 
I)eculiar discipline, and though the 
effort to interpi-et this discipline was 
discouraged by the absence, on Ids 
part, of any spiritual vision dirring 
his outward trance, yet it was believed 
by himself and others that its effect 
was seen in an accession of light and 
fervor. A less trutiiful man than he 
might have been tem))ted into the 
subsequent creation of a vision in the 
form of resurgent memory ; a less 
sane man might have believed in such 
a creation ; but Silas was Loth sane 
1 and honest, though, aa with many 
honest and fervent men, culture had 
not defined any channels for his sense 
of mystcr}', and so it spread itself 
over the proper pntlnvay of in(|ulry 
and knowledjie. He hud inherited 
from his mother some acquaintance 
with medicinal herbs and theirprepara- 
tion. — a little store of wisdom which 
she nad imparted to him as a solemn 
bequest, — but of Intc years lie had 
had doubts about the lawfulness of 
applying this knowledge, behoving 
that herbs could have no efficacy 
without prayer, and that prayer 
mijiht suffice without herbs ; so that 
the inheriied delight he had in wan- 
dering in tlic fields in search of fox- 
glove and dandeUon%nd coltsfoot be- 
gan to wear to him the character of a 
temptation. 

Amonir the memhcrs of his church 
there was one young man, a little 
older than himself, with whom he 
had long lived in such close friend- 
ship that it was the custom of their 
T.^uitern Yard brethren to call them 
David and Jonathan. The real 
name of the friend was William 
Dane, and he, too, was regarded as a 
shining instance of )'Otttliful piety, 
! though somewhat given to over-seve- 
rity towards weaker brethren, and to 
be so dazzled bv his own light as to 
hold himsdf wiser than his teachers. 
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But whatever blemisTies others might 
discern in William, to his friend's 
mind he was fiialtless; for Marner 
had one of those impreniUe self- 
doubting natures whicli, at an inex- 
perienced a^e, admire imperativeness 
and lean on contradiction. The ex- 
pression of trusting Mmplicity in 
iCarner^e fttoe, heightened by that ab- 
cencc of special observation, that de- 
fenceless, deer-like traze which l>elong8 
to lar^'e prominent eyes, was srron**- 
ly contrasted the self-complacent 
inppression of mward trinmph thai 
lurked In the narro^v riantini; eyes 
and compressed lips of William 
Dane. One of the most frequent 
topics of conversation between the ; 
two friends was Assotanoe of salTa^ 
tion: Silas eonfessed . that he could' 
never arrive at anything,' higher th;in 
hope minified with fear, and listened 
with longing wonder when William , 
declared that he had possessed un- 
shaken assnranoe e?er since, in the 
period of his convenion, he had ! 
dreamed that he saw the words "call- 
inj; and election sure " standin:jj hy 
ihc:msclves on a while page in the 
open Bible. Snch colloquies haTe oo- 
enpled many a pair of pale-fac»d 
weavers, whose unnurtured souls have 
been like youn<j winged things, £la(- . 
tering forsaken in the twilight. 

It hud seemed to the vnsuspeettng 
8ihis that the friendship had suffered 
no chill even from his formation of 
another afrachnient of a closer kind. 
For some mouths he had been enfraired 
to a young servant-woman, waiting 
only for a little increase to thdr motoal 
savings in order to their marriaire ; 
and it was ajrrcat delight to him that 
Sarah did not object to William's 
occasional presence in their Sunday 
intenriews. It was at this point in 
their history that Silas's cataleptie fit 
occurrerl during the prayer-meetinp' ; 
and amidst the various queries and 
expressions of interest addressed to 
him hy his fidlow-members, William's 
sngsesHon alone jarred with the 
general sympathy towards a brother | 
thus singlod oat for special dealings. 



He obser\'e<l that, to him, tliis trance 
looked more likea visitauon of Saian 
than a proof of divine ibvor, and ex- 
borted his friend to see that he hid no 

accursed thing within his soul. Silas, 
fcelinir bound to areept rchnk*^ w^d 
admonition a brotherly otriw, teit 
no resentment, but only pain, at his 
friend's doubts eonoemiiif him ; and 
to this wad soon added some anxiety 
at the perception that Sanih's mrviner 
towards him began to exhibit as^trango 
fluctuation between an cdbrt at an in- 
creased manifiBstaiMn of regard and 
involuntary signs of shrinkinir and 
dislike. He asked lier if fhr >vi-h.^d 
to break off their engagenierjt ; luit 
she denied tins : their enj^igemcnt was 
known to the church, and had been 
recognized in the prayer-meetings ; it 
could not be broken otl' without strict 
iuvestiLr;inoT>, and vSnrali could render 
no reason that would l>c sanctioned 
by the feeling of the community. At 
this time the senior deacon was taken 
dangerously ill, and, hein^ achildlesa 
widower, he was tended ni;:liT nnd 
day by some of the yonnirer brethren 
or sisters. Silas fre<iuently took his 
turn in the night-watching with Wil* 
Ham, the one relieving the otlRf at 
two in the morninp:. The old man, 
contrary to expectation, seemod to be 
on the way to recovery, when one 
night Silas, sitting up by his bed- 
side, observed that his nsnal andihie 
breathing had ceased. The candle 
was burning low, and he had to lift 
it to sec the patient's face di^fiTX'tlv. 
Examination couvinecd him ihat tiie 
deacon was dead, had been dead 
some time, for the limbs were rigid. 
Silas asked himself if he had heeTi 
asleep, and looked at the elork : it 
was already four iu the morning. 
How was it that William had not 
come ? In much anxiety he went to 
seek for lielp, and soon there were 
several friends assembled in the house, 
the minister among them, while Silas 
went away to his work, wishing he 
could have met William to know the 
reason of his non-appearanro. But 
at six o'clock, as he was thinking of 
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going to seek his friend, William came, 
and with him the minister. Thejr 
caino to suiDinoTi him to Lantern 
Yard, to meet the churclFJaembers 
there ; and to Ms inquiry concerning 
the muse of the sununons the only 
reply was, " You will hear." Nothing 
ibrther was said until Silas was seated 
in the vestry, in front of the minister, 
with the oyes of those who to him 
represented God's people fixed solemn- 
ly upon him. Then the minister, 
taking out a pocket-knife, showed it 
to Sum, and asked him if he knew 
where he had lefl that knife ? Silas 
said, he did not know that he had left 
it anywhere out of his own jpockct, — 
but he was trembling at this strange 
intenogation . He was then exhorted 
not to hide his in, but to confess and 
repent. Tlic knife had been found 
in tlic bureau by the departed deacon's 
bedsjide, — found in the place where the 
little bag of charch monev had lain, 
which the minister himself bad seen the 
day before* Some hand had removed 
that ba{7 ; and whose hand could it 
be, if not that of the man to whom 
the knife belonged ? For some time 
Silas was mote with astomshment ; 
then he said : " God will cU ar me ; I 
know r.othing about the knife being 
there, or the money beiufr pojie. 
Search me and my dwelling; you wiii 
find nothing but three pound five of 
my own sarings, which William 
Dane knows I have had these six 
months." At tliis William groaned, 
but the minister said : " The proof is 
heavy against you, Brother Mamer. 
The money was taken in the night 
last past, and no man was with our 
departed brother bnt you, for William 
Dane declares to us that he was 
hindered by sudden sickness from 
going to take his place as usual, and 
yon yonnelf sola that he had not 
come : find, moreover, yon neglected 

the dead body," 

" I must liave slept," said Silas. 
Then, after apanse» he added : " Or I 
must have had another visitation like 
that which yott ha.Te all seen me 
noder, so that the tiiief must ba\'e 



j come nnd gone while I was not in the ' 
j body, but out of the body. But, I 
say again, search me and my dwelling, 
for I have been nowhere else." 

The search was made, and it ended 
— in William Dane's findinir the nell- 
I known bag, empty, tucked behind the 
chest of drawers in Silas's chamber 1 
On this WUliam exhorted his firiead 
to confess, and not to hide his sin any- 
longer. Silas turned a look of keen 
reproiu h on him, and said : *' William, 
for umc years that we have gone in 
nnd out together, have you ever known 
me tell a lie? Bnt God will dear 
me." 

"Brother," said William, " liow 
do I know what you may have done 
in the secret chamhm of yonr heart, 
to give Satan an advantage over 

you ? " 

Silas was still looking at his friend. 
Suddenly a deep flush came over his 
face, and he was about to speak im- 
petuously, when he seemed cheeked 
again by some inward shock, that 
sent the flnsh back and made hira 
tremble. Bnt at last he spoke feebly, 
looking uL William. 

"I remember now, — the knilh 
wa.s n*t in my pocket." 

William snid, " I know nothing of 
what you mean." The other persona 
present, however, began to inquire 
where Silas meant to say that thekniih 
was, but he would give no further 
j exjilanation ; he only said: "I am 
sort s r rlcken ; I cau say nothing. God 
will clear me." 

On their return to the vestry there 
was further deliberation. Any resort 
to legal measures for ascertaining the 
culprit was contrary to the principles 
of the Church : prosecution was held 
by them to be forbidden to Christians, 
even if it had been n ease m which 
there was no scandal to the com-> 
munity. But they were bound to 
take other mensures for finding out 
the trutli, aud they resolved on pray- 
ing and drawing lots. This resolu- 
tion can be a gionnd of surprise only 
to those who are unacrnmintpd with 
that obscure religious life whicii has 
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^riQ on in the alleys of our tortus. 

Silas knelt with his brethren, relying 
on his own innocence bein^^ ccrtitic<i 
by immediate divine interference, but 
Ming that thM was sorrow and 
monrning behind for him even then, — 
thnt his trust in man had been crnnliy 
bruised. The lots drf lured that Stfas 
Marner uxts giu'Utf. He was solemnly 
sospeoded from ehorali-merabership, 
ana called npon to vender up the 
stolen money : only on confession, as 
the sign of repentance, could he l>e I 
received once more within the fold of 
the charch. 'Marner Itntened in 
silence. At last, when every one rose 
to depart, ho went towards William 
B ine and said, in a ro&se shaken by 
agitation : — 

** Tlie last time I remember nsiug 
my knifb was when I took it ont to 
cut a strap for yon. I don't remember 
putting it in my pocket a;j;ain. Yon 
stole the money, and vou have woven 
a plot Uy lay the sin at my dour. But 
yon may prosper, fbr alt that : there 
IS no just Grod that ^vems th3 earth 
righteously, bur a God of lies, th:it 
bears witness a;^ainst the innocent." 

There was a general shudder at this 
blasphemy. 

William said meekly : " I leave onr 
brethren to jufl2:e whether this is the 
voice of Satim or not. I can do 
nothing but pray for you, Silas." 

Poor Mam^ went ont with that 
d^pair in his soul, — that shaken trust 
in God and man, which is little short 
of madness to a lovintj^ nature. In 
the bitterness of his wounded spirit, 
he said to himself, " She will cast inc 
off too." And he reflected that, if she 
did not believe the testimony against 
him, her whole faith must be upset as 
his was. To people accustomed to 
reason about the forms in which their 
religions fteling has incorporated it- 
self, it is difficult to enter into that 
simple, nntritij-ht state of mind in 
which the form and the feeling have 
never been severed by an act of re- 
ileetkm. We are apt to think it 
inevitable that a man in Mamer^s 
position slmild have began to ques- 



tion the validity of an appeal to the 
divine judgment bv drawin j- lor'? ; hut 
to him this wonld liave been an eltbrt 
of inde|>endent tlionght such as he had 
never known ; and 1m must have made 
the efibrt at a moment when all his 
' enenj-ies wore fTimed into the nn^ui^ 
of disappointed taith. If there is an 
angel wlio records the sorrows of men 
as well as their sins, he knows how 
many and deep are ttw sorrows thai 
spring' from false ideas for whdch no 
' man is culpable. 

Marner went home, and tor a whole 
day sat alone, stunned by despair, 
without any impulse to go to Sarah 
and attempt to win her belief in his 
innocence The sor<>nfl d ly he took 
refuge from benumbing unbelief, by 
getting into his loom and working 
away as nsnal ; and before many hours 
were past, the minister and one of the 
deacons came to him with the message 
from Sarah, that she held her engage- 
ment to him at an end. Silas received 
the message mutely, and then turned 
away from the messengers to work at 
his loom again. In little more than a 
month from thnt time, Sarah was 
married to William Dane; and not 
long afterwards it was known to the 
brethren in Lantern Yard that Silas 
Marner had departed fipom the town. 

■ s ■ 

CHAPTER n. 

' EvEy people whose lives have been 
made various by learning sometimes 
find it hard to keep a fast hold on 
their habitnal views <^ lifo, on their 
faith in the Invisible, — nny, oti the 
sense that their past joys and sorrows 
arc a real experience, when they are 
suddenlr transported to a new land, 
where tne beings around them know 
nothing of their history, and share 
none of their idea-j. — where their 
mother earth shows another lap, and 
human life has other forms than 
those on which their souls have been 
nonrisbed. Minds that have been 
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unhinged from thoir olrl f uth and love 
have perhaps sought this LetUuan iii- 
Huence of exile, in which the past be- 
oomea dieamy became its symbols 
have all vanished, and the present luo 
is dreamy because it is linked with no 
memories. But even their experience 
nay hardly enable them thoroughly 
«> imagine what was the eflfeet on a 
iimple wearer like Silas Bfainer, 
ivhen he left his own country and peo- 
ple and came to settle in Raveloe. 
Nothing could be more unlike his na- 
tive town, set within sij^ht of the wide- 
spread hillsides, than this low, wood- 
ed region, where he felt hidden even 
from the heavens by the screening 
trees and hedgerows* There was 
nothing here, when he me in the 
deep morning quiet and looked out on 
the dewy brambles and rank tufted 
frni-^s, that termed to have any rela- 
tioii with tliat iitc centring in Lantern 
Yard, which had once been to liim 
tiie altar-place of high dispensations. 
The whitewashed walls ; the little 
pews where well-known figures entered 
with a subdued rnstlinpr, and where 
first one well-known voice and then 
janother, pitched in a peenliar key of 
petition, uttered phrnses at itece oe- 
cult and familinr, like the amulet 
worn on the heart ; the pulpit where 
the minister delivered unquestioned 
doctrine, and swayed to and fro, and 
handled the book In a ]ong*eccus- 
tomed manner ; the very pauses be- 
tween the conplets of the hymn, as it 
was fiiven out, and them:urrent swell 
of voices in soim^: these things had 
been the channel of divine influenees 
to Mnmer, — they were the fostering 
home of his reli prions 0TnotioTi«, — tboy 
were Christianity and Uo(i 8 kingdom 
upon earth. A weaver who tinds hard 
words in his hvmn-book knows noth- 
ing of abstractions ; as the little child 
knows nothing of parental love, but 
only knows one face and one hip to- 
wards which it stretches its aru»s lor 
refuge and nartiire. 

And what could be more unlike 
that r^antcrn Yard world th:in the 
world in Haveloe 1 — orchards looking 



lazy with neglected plenty : the laige 
church in the wide churchyard, which 
men gazed at lounging at their own 
doors in servioe-tinie ; the purple-faced 
fanners jogging along the lanes or 
turning in at the Rain) ow ; home- 
steads, where men supped lienvily end 
slept in the lightof the evening hearth, 
and where women seemed to be laying 
up a stock of linen for the life to come* 
There were no lips in Kavcloe from 
which a word could fall tii:it would 
stir Silas Manier s benumbed taith to 
a sense of pain. In the early ages of 
the world, we know, it w as believed 
thnt each territory -n-as inhabited and 
ruled by its own divinities, that a 
man could cross the bordcnng heights 
and be ont of the reach of his native 
gods, whose presence was confined to 
the streams and the groves and the 
hills amon tr which he had lived from 
his birth. And poor Silas was vague- 
ly conscious of Fomcthing not unlike 
the feeline of primitive men, whea 
they fled thus , in fear or in snllenness, 
from the face of an nnjtropitious deity. 
It seemed to him that the Power in 
which be had vainly trusted aii]ung 
the streets and in the prayer-meetin|;s 
was very far away from this land m' 
which ho had taken rcfu«i^p, where men 
lived in careless nhundanee, knowing 
and needing uotliing of that trust, 
which, for him, had been tnmed to 
bitterness. The little light he pos- 
sessed spread its beams so narrowly, 
that frnftratcd belief was a (urtain 
broad enough to create for him the 
blackness of night. 

His first movement after ^ shoeik 
had been to work in his loom ; and 
he went on with this unremittingly, 
never a.skin^^ himself why, now he was 
come to Kaveloe, he worked far on 
into the nifrht to finish the tale of 
Mrs. Osgood's table-linen sooner than 
she exT>ectod, — without contemplat- 
iup: helorehaiid ihc money she would 
put into his hand ior the work, lie 

seemed to weave, like the spider, ftom 
pure impnlse, without refieotioB* 

Evcrv man's work, pursued steadily, 
tends ill this way to bct^jue. an end la 
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its^f, and uo to bridge over the love- 
less chnsm-^ of his Itfe. Sila>'s IimtkI 
satisiit- ti itself with throwinj^ the ^iiut- 
tle, and his eye with seeing the little 

KB8 itt the cloth com])lete them' 
under his efibit. Then thci*c 
were the calls of hnnjrer ; and Silas, 
in his solitiult!, had to pnn ide his own 
breakfast, dinner, and supper, to 
Ibteh bis own wiler fh>m the well, and 
put his own kettle on the fire ; and 
all these immediate promptings helped, 
along with the wcavin;^, to reduce his 
life to the unquestioning activity of 
a spinniag^ faiwct. He bated 'the 
thotii^ht of the past ; there was noth- 
ini^ that called out iiis love and fellow- 
ship toward the stranjrers he liad conic 
amongst ; and the future was all dark, , 
for there was no Unseen lK>ve that 
eared fbr him. Thought was arrested 
by ntter bewilderment, now its old 
narrow pathway was closed, and affec- 
tion seemed to have died under the 
bruise that had fallen on its keenest 



But at last Mrs. Osgood's table- 
linen was finidicd, and Sila'^ was paid 
in gold. His earninu:s in his native 
town, where he worked for a whole- 
sale dealer, had been after a k>wer 
rate; ho had been paid weekly, and of 
bis weekly earnings a large proportion 
had gone to objects of piety and 
charity. Now, fur the Hrst time in 
hk life, he had five bright guineas put 
into his hand ; no man expected a 
share of them, and he loved no man 
tliat hi should olil'r him a share. But 
what were the guineas to him who 
saw no vista beyond countless days of 
weaving ? It Mras needless for him to 
ask that, for it was pleasant to him 
to feci them in his palm, and look at 
their bright faces, which were all his 
own ; it was another element of life, 
Hke tiie wearmg and the satisfaction 
of hunger, subsisting quite aloof from 
the life of belief and love from which 
he had hccn cut off. Tlie ^vea^er's 
hand had known the touch of hard- 
won money even befora the palm had 
grown to Its full bieadth ; for twenty 
jtfiidnB myaierio^ nomj hadatood to 



him as the symbol of earthly good, 

and the iminediate object of toil. He 
had seemed to luve it little in the 
years when every penny had its pur- 
pose fi>r him ; for he loved the purpom 
then. But now, when all purpose 
was gone, that habit of looking 
towards the money and grasping it 
with a sense of luilillcd elFurt made a 
loam that was deep enough for the 
seeds of desire ; and as Silas walked 
homeward acro-s- tho fields in the 
twiligtit, he drew out the money, and 
thought it was brighter iu the gather- 
ing gloom. 

About this time an incident hap- 
pened wliich seemed to open a possi- 
bility of s<nne tMlowship witli his 
neighbors. One dav, taking a pair of 
shoes to be mended, he saw the cob* 
bler*s wife seated by the flre,snfleting 
from the terrible symptoms of heart- 
disease and dropsy, which he had 
witnessed as the precursors of his 
mother's death. Ho felt a rush of 
pity at the mingled sight and remem- 
branoe, and, recalling the relief his 
mother had found from a simple 
preparation of foxglove, he promi»etl 
Sally Gates to bring her something 
that' would ease her, since Uio doctor 
did her no good. In tliis office of 
charity, Silas felt, for the first time 
since he had come to Ravcloe, a sense 
of unity between his pa^t and present 
life, wiuch might have been the begin- 
ning of his rescue from the insect-uke 
existence into which his i\aturc had 
shrunk. 15ut Sally Oatcs's disease 
had raised her into a personage of 
much interest and importance among 
the neighbors, and the fact of her 
having found relief from drinkiog 
Silas Marner's "stuff" became a 
matter of general discourse. When 
Doctor Kimble gave physic, it \sus 
nataral that it should nave an effect ; 
but when a weaver, who came front 
nobodv knew where, worked wonders 
with a bottle of brown waters, the 
occult character of the process wiw 
evident. Such a sort of thing had not 
been known since the Wise Woman 
at Tarley had died ; and she had 
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charms as well as "stuff** ; crery- 
body went to her when their children 
had hts. Silas Mariicr must be a 
person of the same sort, for how did 
he know whnt would brinjc bock Sallj 
Otitcs's brfjjith, if he did n't know n 
liiH -iLiht mow; thiin that i The Wise 
Woiu;ui had words that she muttered 
to berBelf» so that yoa eonld n't hear 
ivhat they were» and if she tied a bit 
of red thread round the child's toe 
the while, it would keep off the water 
in tlie head. Tliere were women in 
Rayeloe, at that present time, who 
had worn one of the Wise Woman's 
little bugs ronud their necks, and, in 
consequence, had never had an i<liot 
child, as Ann Coulter had. bilas 
Mamer could very likely do as mnch, 
and more ; and now it was all dear 
how he should have come from un- 
known parts, and be so ** comical- 

Sally Oates must 



louKuijr. 



But 



mind and not tell the doctor, for he 
would be snre to sec his face against 
Marncr : he was always angry about 

the Wise Woman, and used to threat- 
en those who went to her that tliey 
should have none of his help any 
more. 

Sitas now found himself and his 

cottage suddenly beset by motliers 
who wanted him to charm ;nv;iy the 
hoopiii^-eough, or bring buck tiio 
milk, and by men who wanted stuff 
ai^ainst the rheumatics or the knots 
in the hands ; and, to secure them- 
selvc? njra^nst a refusal, the applicants 
brought silver in their palms. Silas 
might have driven a profitable trade 
in charms as well as m his small list 
of drugs ; hut money on this condition 
was no femptiuion to him : he liad 
never kno\\u an impulse towards 
falsity, and he drove one after another 
away with growing irritation* for the 
news of him as a wise man had spread 
even to Tnrlcv, -.^nfl ir -was long be- 
fore people ceased to tnkc l'>n<; walks 
for the sake of asking his aid. But 
the hope in his wisdom was at length 
changed into dread, for no one bdicTed 
him when he said he knew no charms 
and could work no cures, and eveiy 



man and woman who had an accident: 
or a new attack after appl^ mg to him 
set the misfortune down to Master 
Marner'siU-willaiid irritated gianccfc- 
Thus it came to pass that his moTia*' 
ment of ])ity towards Sally Oates, 
which had given him atninsient sense 
of brotherliood, heighteued the repul- 
sion between him and his neighbsrsy 
and made his iscdatkm more ooi»- 
plete. 

Gradnally the guineas, the crowns, 
and the haii-crowns grew to a heap, 
and Mamer drew less and hm f&r hm 
own wants, trying to solve the problem 
of keeping himself strong enough to 
work sixteen hours a day on as small 
an outlay as possible. Have not men, 
shut up in solitary imprisonment, 
found an interest in markmg the mo- 
ments by straight strokes of a cer- 
tain length on thv wnll, until the 
growth of the sum ot straight strokes, 
arranged in tnangles, has become a 
mastering purpose? Do we not wil» 
away moments of Inani^ or fatigued 
waiting by reyxnfing some trivial 
nmvement or sound, until the repeti- 
tion has bred a want, which is in- 
cipient habit ? That will help vs tQ 
understand how the love of accnmnlafe- 

ing rrroTiry grows an a^porhing pas- 
sion in men whose imaginations, even 
in the very beginning of their hoard, 
showed tliiem no purpose beyond it. 
Mamer wanted the heaps of ten to 
grow into a square, and then into a 
larger squaix? ; and every added guinea, 
while it was itself a satisfaction, bred 
a new desire. In this strange worid, 
made a hopeless riddle to him, ho 
might, if he had had a less intense 
nature, have sat weaving, wciiving, — 
looking towards the end of his pattern, 
or towards the end of his weh, till iio 
forgot the riddle, and everything else 
bnt.his immediate sensations ; bnttfaft 
money had come to mnrk off his wear- 
ing into periods, and the money not 
only grew, but it remained with him. 
He b%an to think it was oonscioos of 
him, as his loom was, and he would 

on no ncemint have exchanged thoso 

ooins, which had become his famiiiaraj 
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for other coins with unknown faces. 
He handled them, he coimte(1 them, 
till their form and color were like the 
aatist'actioii of a thirst to him ; but it 
was only In tlie night, when his irmk 
wns done, that lie drew them oat to 
enjoy their companionship. He had 
taken up some bricks in his floor 
twdemeaih his loom, and here he hud 
nude a hole in whl6k he set the iron 
pot that contained his guineas and 
?ilvrr coins, coverinf»; the bricks with 
sand whenever he replaced them. Not 
that the idea of being robbed presented 
itself often or stfongly to his mind : 
hoarding was common in oountry dis- 
tricts in those days ; there were old 
laborers in the parish of liavcloe who 
were known to have their savings by 
them, probablpr inside their flock-beds ; 
hot their rustic neighbors, thongh not 
all of them as honest as their ances- 
tors in the days of Kmc: Alfred, had 
not ima'i^i nations bold cnousii to lay 
a piuii of burglary. How could they 
have apent the money in their own 
village wUhont betraying themselves 1 
They would be ohlio^ed tn " rnn away," 
— :i course us dark and dubious as a 
baiioon journey. 

fio, year after year, SihM Mamer 
had lived in this solitQde» his guineas 
ripins;' in the iron pof, and his life 
niirrowin^: and hardeninjj it«r!f more 
and more into a mere pulsation of de- 
sire and satisfiietkm that had no rela- 
tion to any other being; His life had 
tedaoed itself to the mere functions of 
weavin*];' and hoardinjr, without any 
contemplation of an end towards which 
the functions tended. The same sort 
of process has perhaps been undergone 
by wiser men, when they have been 
cut off from faith and love, — only, 
instead of a loom and a heap of 
guineas, they have had some erudite 
research, some ingenious project, or 
some weU'kait theory. Strangely 
Mamer's face and figure shrank and 
bent themsclrcs into a constant me- 
ehanical relation to the objects of his 
fifii, so that he prodooed the same sort 
of impression as ahandle or a erooked 
tahiV^'''^'^'^ hai^iiQ necBiny'itaMdhi^ 



apart. The prominent evw 

to look tntstfnjr fiTiH (frcamy now 
looketl as if they lunl Ne( n made to 
see only one kind of thin;,^ that was 
very small, Kfce tiny grain, fbr which 
they hunted everywhere : and he was 
so withered and yellow that, thongh 
he was not yet forty, the children 
aiwavs called him " Old Master 
Marner." 

Yet even in this sti^e oT wltherhig 
a little inci<lent happened, which 
showed that the sap of atf'ertinn was 
not all gone. It was one of ius daily 
tasks to fetch his water ftom a well a 
couple of fields off, and ftr this paiv 
pose, ever since he came to Kaveloe, 
he had had a brown enrthenwan* pot, 
which lie lield as his most precious 
utensil, among the Tory few con- 
venienoea he had granted himself. It 
had been his companion fbr twehe 
years, always stand inir on the same 
S[)Ot, always IcikIiu^^ its luimlle to him 
in the early morning, so that its form 
had an expression for him of willing 
helpfulness, and theirapteasor its han- 
dle on his paTm iriive a sati-fuclion 
minjiled with that of havinj^ the fresh 
clear water. . One day as be was 
retonilnjr from the well, he stumbled 
against the step of the stile, and hia 
brown pot, fallmg with force against 
the stones that overMrehed the ditt^h 
below him, was broken in three 
pieces. 8ilas picked np the pieces and 
carried them home with gnef in hia 
heart. The brown pot ^oid never 
be of use to him anv Triors, hnt he 
stuck the bits tofjethfT and propficd 
the ruin in its old place fur a memo- 
rial. 

This is the history of Silas Mamev 
until the fifteenth year nfrer he came 
to Ravelo<». The livelon}]: day he sat 
ill his loom, his ear filled wiih its 
monotony, his eyes bent close down 
on the slow growth of sameness in the 
brownish web, his mnseles mo\'ing 
with such even repetition that their 
pause s^mcd almost as much a con* 
straint as the holding of hia hmath. 
Bat at night came his revelry : at 
night he dosed hia shatters, and sMde 
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fast his doors, and drew ont his p-old. 
Jjong the heap of coins had [)C- 
come too large for the iron pot to hold 
than, and be had made for them two 
thick leather bags, which wasted no 
room in their rosriTi<r-place, but lent 
themselves riexibly to every comer. 
How the guineas shone as they came 
-ponring o«t of the dark leather 
months ! The rilver bore no large 
proportioTi in amount to the gold, be- 
cause the long pieces of linen which 
formed his chief work were always 
partly paid for in gold, and oat of tne 
ailver he sapplied his own bodily 
wants, choosing always the shillings 
and sixpences to spend in this way. 
He loved the guineas best, but he 
would not change the silver, — the 
crowns and half-crowns diat were his 
tmn earnings, begotten by his labor ; 
ho k)vcd tiiem all. Ho spread them 
out in heaps and l»athed iiis hands in 
them ; then be counted them and set 
them np in mgnlar piles, and felt 
their rounded outline between his 
thumb nnd fint^(»r«,and thoujrhtfoncllv 
of the L^Miincas tfiat were only half 
earned i)y the work in his loom, as if 
they had bees nnbom children, — 
thought of the guineas that were com- 
ing slowly through the comin;r years, 
throiiijh all liis life, which spread far 
away before him, the end quifc hidden 
by countless days of weaviii^. No 
wonder his thoughts were still with 
his loom and his money when he 
made his journeys through the fields 
and the lanes to fetch and carry home 
his work, so that his 8teps never 
wandered to the hedire'banks and the 
lanC'Sideln search of the once familiar 
herbs : these too belonged to the past, 
from which his life had shrunk away, 
like a rivulet that has sunk tar down i 
from the grassy fringe of its oM 
breadth into a little shivering thread, 
that cuts a grooYC for itself in the 
barren snnd. 

But about the Christmas of that 
fifteenth year, a second gi^at change 
came over Mamer's life, and his histo- 
ry became Itlcnt in a sinp^ular man- 
ner with the U£s of his ncagbbora. ■ 1 



CHAFTBR m. 

The ^eatest man in Raveloe was 
Squire Cass, who lived in the large 

red house with the handsome fli^jht 
of stone steps in front and the hiph 
stables behind it, nearly opposite the 
church. He was only one among 
several landed parishioners, bat he 
alone was honored with tho title of 
Squire ; for though Mr. Osgood's 
lainiiy was also understood to he of 
timeless origin — the liaveloe imagi- 
nation faavinir never ventured back to 
that fearful blank when there were no 
Osgoods, — still, he merely owned 
the farm he occupied ; whereas Squire 
Cass had a tenant or two, who com- 
plained of the game to him quite as 
if he had been a lord. 

It was still that glorious war-timQ 
which was f<'!t to be a pccnliar favor 
of Provitii lu e towards the landed 
interest, uud the fall of prices had not 
yet come to carry the race of small 
squires and yeomen down that road 
to ruin for wl i'rh cxtrnvagant habits 
and liad husbandry were pleiitifuliy 
anointing their wheels. X am speak- 
ing now in relation to Baveloe and 
the parishes that resembled it; for 
our old-fashioned country life hod 
many dittcrrnt asprrt'^, ns nil life 
must have when it is spread over a 
various surface, and breathed on va- 
riously by roahttudinous currents, 
from the winds of heaven to the 
thoughts of men, which nro forever 
moving and crossing each other with 
incalculable results. Raveloe lay low 
among the bushy trees and the rutted 
lanes, aloof fVom the currents of in* 
dustrial energy and Puritan earnest- 
ness: the rich ate and drank freely, 
and accepted gout and apoplexy as 
things that ran mysteriously in re- 
spectable families, and the poor 
thou i: tit tint the rich were entirely in 
the riirhr of it to lead n jolly life; be- 
sides, their feasting caused n multipli- 
cation of oris, which were the hcii^ 
looms of the poor. Betty Jay scented 
the boiling ot Squire Cass's bams, but 
bar looging was, arrested by the uiiet** 
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ens liqaor in lAMi thejr weM Imfled ; 

and when the seasons broiipht round 
the ^reat merry mnkiTTj*?, t!u v were 
regarded on all iiautb a ima thing 
finr the poor. For the BaTdoe fewn 
were like the rounds of beef and the 
bfiTTols of ale, — they were on a large 
s ale. and lasted a good while, espe- 
ciaiiy in the winter-time. After ladies 
had peeked up Hieir beet gowns and 
lopknots ia bandboxes, and had in- 
cnrred the risk of fordiiif; streams on 
pillion!? with the precious burden in 
rain J or snowy weather, when there 
was no knowing how high the water 
would rise, it was not to be supposed 
that thqr looked forward to a brief 
ple^isnre. On this pround it was al- 
ways contrived in the dark seasons, 
when there was little work to be done, 
and. the hoars weie loagy that several 
mgfahors ahonld keep open house in 
8n<*ee*Jston. Sosoon as bqnirc (^n^'^'s 
standi up;- dishes diminishcil in plenty 
and Ircshncss, his guests had nothing 
to do bat to walk a fitkle higher up 
the Tillage to Mr. Osgood's, at the 
Orchard:^, and they foum! hams nnd 
chines uncut, pork-pies with the scent 
of the firs in them, spun butter in all 
its fteshness,— erer^ing, in fact, 
that appetites at leisore could desire, 
in perhaps greater perfection, though 
not in ^renter abundance, than at 
buuire Gass s. 

For the Sqaire's wife had died long 
ago* and the Red Hoase was withoot 
that presence of the wife and mother 
which is the fountain of wholesome 
love and fear in parlor and kitchen ; 
and this helped to account not only 
for there behig more profimion than 
fttislied ex(%IIence in the holiday pro* 
visions, but also for the frecjnency 
with which the proud btjinre conde- 
scendi'd to preside in the parlor of the 
Rainfaew rather than nnder the shadow 
of his own dark wain^ot ; perhaps, 
also, for the fiict that his sons h;ui 
turned ont rather ill. Raveloe was 
not a place where moral censure was 
pevere, hut it wee thonght a weakness 
jn the Sqaire that he bad kept all his 
mm» atJiene hi idkoflss; wd thoagh 



; Sonne UeeM w«s to be allowed to 
yonn<r men who«!e fathers could afford 
it, people shook their head? at the 
courses of the second son, Dunstan, 
eommonly caUed Dnnsev Cass, whose 
taste for swopping and betting might 
turn out to be a sowing of something 
worse than wild oats. To be suiu, 
the neigbbon* said it was no matter 
what beeame of I>ansej, — a epiMful, 
jeering fellow, who seemed to ei^ogr 
his drink the more when other people 
went dry, — always provided th:it his 
doin|^ did not bring trouble ou a 
fkmSy like Squire Cass's, with a 
moaameat in me ehoieh «id tank* 
ards older than King Geor^. But it 
would he a thousand pities if ^^r. 
Godfrey the eldest, a tine, open-faced, 
good-natured young man, who was to 
come into the lend sone day, shoald 
take to going along the same road as 
lii" brother, as he had seemed to do of 
late. If he went on in that way, he 
woo^d lose Miss Nancy Laiumeter; 
for it wae well known that she had 
looked very shyly on him ever eiace 
last Whitsuntide twelvemonth, when 
there wa-^ so much talk about his be- 
ing away from home days and days 
together. There was something 
wrong more than common, — th nt was 
quite clear; for Mr. Godfrey did n't 
look half so fresh-colored and open as 
he used to do. At one time e\*erybody 
was saying, What a handsome couple 
he and lii^s Nancy Lammeter woatd 
make ! and if she could come to be mi»> 
tress at the Red House, there wonM Uq 
a fine change, for the Laniun tci < luid 
been brought up in that way liiaL they 
never snffoied a pineh of salt to be 
wasted, and yet everybody in their 
household had of the best, according to 
his place. Such a daujrhter-in-la\v 
would be a saving to the old Squire, if 
she never brought a penny toherfbi^ 
tune, for it was to be feared that not- 
withstanding,^ his incomings there were 
more holes in his pocket than the one 
where he put his own hand in. But if 
Mr. Godlirey didn't turn over a new 
leaf, he mi^t say "Oood by " to Mise 
Naoflor ~ 
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It was tTie once hopeful Godfrey 
who was standing with his hands in 
his &ide-pockets and his back to the 
fire, in the dnrk wainscoted parlor one 
late November af^rnoon in that 
fifteenth year of Silas Marner's life at 
Raveloe. The fading gr;iy light fell 
dimly on the walls decoVateil with 
guns, whips, and faxm' brashes, on 
coats and nats flung on the chairs, on 
tankards sending forth a scent of flat 
ale, and on a half-choked fire, with 
pipes propped up in the ehimney-cor- 
ners : si]EEiis of a domestic life desti- 
tute of any hallowing charm, with 
which the look of gloomy vexation on 
Godfrey's blond face was in sad ac- 
cordance. He seemed to be wait^ 
ing and listening for some one's 
approach, and presently the sonnd of a 
heavy step* with an accompanying 
whittle, was heard across this laige, 
empty entrance-hall. 

The door opened, and a thickset, 
heavy-looking voung man entered, 
with the flushed face and the gratui- 
tously elated bearing which mark the 
first sfnirc of intoxicafion. It wasDun- 
sey, and at the sight of iiim Godfrey's 
parted with some of its gloom to 
take on the more active expression of 
hatred. The handsome brown span- 
iel that lav on the hearth retreat- 
ed under the chair in the chimney- 
corner. 

<^ Well, Master Godfrey, what do 
you want with me1 " said Bunsey, 

in a mof'kirjp- tonp. '* You 're my 
elders and betters, you know ; 1 was 
obliged to come when you sent for 
me." 

'* Why this is what I want, — and 
jnst sh?ike yourself sober and listen, 
will you ^ " said Godfrey, savagely. 
He had himself been drinking more 
than- was good for him, trying to tnrn 
his gloom into uncalculating anger. 
** I Want to tell von, 1 must Imnd over 
that rent of Fowler s to the Squire or 
else tell him I gave it you ; for he 's 
threatening to distrain m it, and it 11 
all be out soon, whether I tell him or 
not. lie said, just now, before he , 
went out, he should seod word to Cox 1 



to di-- train, if Fowler did n't come and 
pay up his arrears this week. The 
Squire 's short o' cash, and in no hu- 
mor to stand any nonsense ; and you 
know what he threatened if ever he 
found yon making away with his 
money again. So, see and get the 
money, and pretty quickly, will 
yon ? " 

*' Ohl'' said Ihinsey, sneeringly; 

coming nearer to his brother and 
looking in his face. " Suppose, now, 
you get the money yourself, and save 
me the trouble, eh ? Since you was 
SO kind as to hand it over to me, yon HI 
not refuse me the kindness to pay it 
back for me : it was your brotherly 
love made vou do it, vou know.^^ 

Godfrey bit his lips and clenched 
his fist. " Don't come near me with 
that look, else 111 knock you down." 

" O no, yon won*t," said Dunscy, 
turning awajy- on his heel, howc\ < r. 
''Because 1 m such a good-natured 
brother, yon know. I might get yoa 
turned out of house and home, and 
cut off with a shilling any day. I 
might tell the Squire how his hnnd- 
8ome son was married to that nic^ 
jonng woman, Molly Farren, and 
was very unhappy because he could n't 
live with bis drunken wife, and I 
should slip into your plaa; as com- 
fortable as could be. But you sec, I 
don't do it, — I 'm so easy and good- 
natnred. Yon '11 take may tronble for 
me. You '11 get the hunared ponnda 
for me, — I know vou will." 

" How can 1 get the money ? " said 
Godfrey, quivering. "I haven't a 
shilling to bless myself with. And 
it's a lie that yon'd slip into my 
place : you 'd get yourself turned out 
too, that 's all. For if you begin tell- 
ing tales, I'll follow. Bob's my 
father's foforitc^you know that 
very well. He 'd only think himself 
well rid of you." 

" Never mind," said Dunsey, nod- 
ding his head sidewavs as he looked 
out of the window. It 'nd be rerj 
pleasant to me to go in yonr company, 
— YOU 'rc such a hancUome brother, 
and we've always been so fond <tf 
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quarrelling with one nnothor, I 
should n't know what to ilo witliout 
voa. But you'd like better for us 
both to stay at home together ; I know 
} oa woultL So you '11 mana^rc to j^t 
that little sum o' money, and T Ml bid 
yon i^uoil by, though I*m sorry to 
part. 

Dnnstan was mOTUig ofi; bat God- 
frey rushed aUbet idm and seized 
bim by the arm, saying, with an 
oath : — 

** I tell you, 1 have no money : I 
can f^t no money." 

"Borrow of old Kimble." 
I tell yon, he won't Inid me any 
more, und I sha* n't ask him." 
Well then, sell VVildiire." 

*• Yes, that s easy talking. I must 
bave the money directly.*' 

" Well, you ve only got to ride him 
to the hunt to-morrow. Tlx ro 'II Ihj 
Brycc and Keuiing there, lur sure. 
You 'U get more bids than one." 

'* I dare say, and get back home at 
^fi^ht oVlock, sp] I li' d up to the chin. 
I ^hoL going to Mrs. Osgood's birthday 
dance." 

" Oho ! " said Dunscy, turning his 
bead on one side, and trying to speak 
in a small auncing treble. "And 
there's sweet Miss Nancy com- 
ing ; and we shall dance with her, and 
promise never to be naughty again, 
and be taken into fiivor, and — 

"Hold your tongue about Miss 
Nancy, you fool," smd Godfrey, turn- 
ing red, "else I'll throttle you." 

** What for ? " said Dunsey, still in 
an artificial tone, bnt taking a whip 
from the table and beating the butt- 
end of it on his palm. " You 've a 
vcrv froofl chance. I 'd advise vou to 
creep up hi'r sleeve aijain : it ud be 
saving time, it' Molly ^iiuuld happen 
to take a drop too mnch landanum 
some da^, and make a widower of 
Ton. Mtss Nancy wonld u't mind 
bein.i^ a second, if she did n't know it. 
And you ve cot a good-natured 
brother, who '11 keep your secret well, 
because yon 'U be so Yery obliging 
10 bim." 

« rn tellyoii what it is," said God- . 



frey, quivcrin;:, and pale again. " My 
patience is pretty near at an end. if 
you 'd a little more sharpness in yon, 
you might know that Ton may ntfsfi a 
man a bit too far, and make one leap 

casv as another. I don't know hnt 
what it !s so now : I may as well tell 
the Squire evervthinjr myself, — I 
should get you off my back, if I got 
nothing else. And, after all, he'll 
know some time. She 's been threat- 
en in^r to come herself and tell htm. 
So, don't flatter yourself that your 
secrecy 's worth any price yon choose 
to ask. Yon drain" me of money till 
1 have got nothing to pncifv Im- with, 
and she Ml do ns she threatens some 
day. It 's all one. 1 '11 tell my father 
everything myself, and you may go 
to the Devil."'^ 

Dun.sey prreoived that he had over- 
shot his mark, and that then* was a 
point at which even the he^titating 
bodfrey might be driven into decision. 
But he said, with an air of nncoa* 
cern : — 

"As you please; but I'll hive a 
draught of ale first." And riniring 
the bell, he threw himself across 
two chairs, and began to rap tho 
window-seat with the handle of his 
whip. 

Godfrey stood, still with hi? back 
to the fire, uneasily moving his lingers 
among the contents of his sidc-pockets, 
and looking at the floor. That big 
muscular frame of his held plenty of 
animal courage, but hel])ed hitn to no 
decision when the danjjers to be braved 
were such as could neither be knocked 
down nor throttled. His natural 
irresolution and moral cowardice 
were exaggerated hy a position in 
which dreaded cousctjuences seemed 
to press equally on all sides, and his 
irritation had no sooner provoked him 
to defy Dtmstan and anticipate all 
possible betrayals, than the miseries 
he must brru<x on himself by such a 
step seemed more unendurable to him 
than the present evil. The resnlts of 
confession were not contingent, they 
were cert.iin ; wherea? b"trayal was 
not certain* From the near vision of 
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Aat certainty he fell iMck oa suspense 

and vacillation with a sense of repose, 
The disinherited son of a small squire, 
equal 1\ disinclined to dig and to beg, 
was aimui»t as helpless us an uprooted 
tree, which, by the &vor of earth 
and skj, has grown to a handsome 
bulk on the spot wlicre it first shot 
iipw!>rd. Perhaps it would have been i 
possible to think oi di^ng with some 
cheerfnlneBS if Nancy Xanuneter were 
to be won on those terms ; but, since 
he must irrevocably lose her as well as 
the inheritance, and must break every 
tie but the one that degraded him and 
left him without motive for trying tu 
zeoover his better self, he could ini< 
agine no future for himself on the 
other '■ide of confession but that of 
" 'listiiiL: for a soldier," — the most 
desperate step, short of suicide, in 
the eyes of respectable families. No I 
he would rather trust to casualties 
than to his own resolve, — rather 
on sittini: at the feast and sipping; the 
wine he loved, though with the sword 
hanging oyer him and terror in his 
heart, Uian rnsh awaj into the cold 
darkness where there was no pleasure 
left The utmost ronression to Dun- 
6Lan about the horse began to seem 
easy, compared with the fulfilment of 
his own threat But his pride would 
not let him recommence the conver- 
sation otherwise than by continuing 
the quarrel. Dunstan was wailing 
for this, and took his ale in shorter 
draughts than usual. 

*' It 's just like jcu," Godfrey burst 
out, in a bitter tone, *' to talk about 
^my selHn;? Wildtire in that cool way, 
— the last thing I 've got to call my 
own, and the best bit of horse-flesh 1 
ever had in my life. And if you *d 
got a spark of pride in you, you *d be j 
H'=hamcd to see the stables emptied, I 
and everybody sneering about it. But 
it 's my belief vou 'd sell yourself if it 
was only for tlie pleasure of making 
somebody feel he d got a bad bar- 
gain." 

*' Ay, ay," said Dunstaii, very pla- 
cably, "you do me justice, I see. 
You know I 'm a jewel for 'ticing 



people Into bargains. For which 

reason I advise you to let me sell Wild- 
fiiT. I 'd ride him to the hunt to- 
morrow for you, with pleasure. I 
should n't look so handsome as you 
in the saddle, but it 's the horse they 'U 
bid for, and not the rider.** 

" Yes, I dare say, — trust my horse 
j to you ! " 

*'As you please,'^ said Dunstan, 
rapping the window-seat again with 
an air of great unconcern. *' It 's ifou 
have got to pay Fowler's money ; it *8 
none of my bu^inf-^s. You received 
the money from lum when you went 
to Bramcote, and you told the Squiro 
it was n't paid. 1 'd nothing to do 
with diat ; yon chose to be so obli- 
ging as give it me, that wos nil If 
you don't want to jiay the money, let 
It alone ; it s ail one to me. But I 
was willing to accommodate yon by 
undertaking to sell the horse, seeing 
it 's not convenient to yon to go so 
lar to morrow.*' 

Godfrey was silent for some mo- 
ments. He would have liked to 
spring on Dunstan, wrench the w hip 
from his hand, and flog him to witliin 
an inch of his life ; :nid no 1 rulily 
fear could have deterred hira ; but he 
was mastered by another sort of fear, 
which was fed* 1^ ieelings stronger 
even than his resentment. When he 
spoke again, it was in a half-concili* 
aiory tone. 

"Well, you mean no nonsense 
about tibe horse, eh ? Ton '11 sell him 
all fair, and hand over the money ? 
If you don't, you know, everything 
'uU go to smash, for I *vo jrot iiotliiu^ 
else to trust to. And you 11 iiave 
less pleasure in pulling' the house 
over my head, when your own skull 'a 
to be broken too/* 

" Ay, ay," said Dunstan, rising, 
" all right. I thought you 'd come 
round. I *m the fellow to bring old 
Bryce up to the scratch. I '11 get ^ on 
a hundred and twenty for him, if I 
get you a penny." 

" But it 'ii perhaps rain cats and 
dogs to-morrow, as it did yesterday, 
and then yon can't go," said Godfrey, 
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hardly knowing whether lie wished 
for that obstacle or uot.. 

''Not «r»" aatd Danttan. Tm 
always lucky in my weather. It 

might rain if you wanted to <^o your- 
self You never hold trumps, you 
know, — I always do. You 've got 
the beauty, yoir see, and I 'va got the 
lack, so you most keep me by yoa for 
your crooked "sixpence ; yott'll ae-Ter 
getalon^r wirhoat me/' 

" Coiitound yon, hold your 
tongue ! *' said Gk)dfrey, impetuously. 

And take care to keep aober to-mor- 
IDW, else you *ll get pitched on your 
hof\(l roTiiinp: homp, and Wildfire 
might be the worse for it." 

** Make your tender heart easy," 
aafd DanstttD, opening the door. 
" You never knew me see double when 
I 'd got a bargain to make ; it 'ud 
spoil the fun. Hcsides, whenever I 
fall, I 'm warranted to fall on my 
legs." I 
With that, Dunstan slammed the | 
door behind him, and left Goilfrey to 
that bitter niniin;uii);i on hi^ personal 
circumstances which was now un- 
broken from day to day save by the 
axeltemeiit of sporting, drinking, card- 
playing, or the rarer and less oblivious 
plefKure of seeino: Miss Nancy Lam- ' 
meter. The subtle and varied pains 
springing from the higher sensibility 
that accompanies higher culture are 
perhaps less pitiable than that dreary 
absence of impersonal enjoyment and 
consohition which leaves ruder niind.s 
to the perj)etual ur^nit couipauiun- 
ship of thetr own gnefs and discon- 
tents. The lires of those mral fore- 
fathers, whom wc arc apt to think 
very prosaic figures, — men whose 
only work was to ride round their 
lajid, getting heavier and heaTieritt 
their saddles, and who passed the rest 
of their days in the half-listless grati- 
fication of senses dulled by monotony, 
— had a certain pathos in them never- 
theless. Calamities came to them too, 
and their early errors carried hard 
consequences : perhaps the love of 
some sweet maiden, the ini;T_-e of 
jHirity, order, and calm, had opened 



their eyes to the vision of a life in 
which the davs would not seem too 
long, even vnthont rioting ; but the 
maiden was lost, and the vision passed 
away, and then what was left tliftn. 
espeeislly when they l»a I become too 
heavy for the hunt, or for cui rving a 
gun over the (brrows, hut to drink and 
get merry, or to drink and get angry, 
so that they might be indo]>end«'ni of 
variety, and say over again with eager 
emphasis the things they had said 
alrrady any thne that twetvemonth « 
Assuredly, among these flushed and 
dull-eyi^'d men there were srnne whom 
— thanks to their native human-kind- 
ness — even riot could never drive 
into brutality ; men who, when their 
cheeks wore flmh, had felt the keen 
point of sorrow or remorse, had been 
pierced by the reeds they leaned on, 
or had li_r!it!y put their limbs in 
fetters from iviiieli no struggle could 
loose them ; and under these sad ctr- 
cum-tanees, common to ns all, thetr 
thoughts covdd find no n^-ting-placo 
outside tlie ever-trodden ruuud of tbteir 
own petty history. 

That, at least, was the condiiion of 
Godfrey Cass In this six and twcnti> 
eth year of his life. A movement of 
compunction, helped by those stnall 
indetinibic influences which every per- 
sonal relation exerts on a piiaut na- 
ture, had nr^ed him into a secret 
marriage, which was a blight on his 
life. It was an ugly story of low 
passion, delusion, and waking from 
delusion, which needs not to be 
dragged from the privacy of Gk>dft«y's 
bitter memory. He had long known 
that the delusion was partly due to a 
trap laid for him by Dunstan, who 
saw in his brother's degrading mar- 
riage the means of gratifying at once 
his jealous hate and his cupidity. 
And if Godfrey could have felt him- 
self ^^imply a victim, the iron bit that 
destiny had put into his inonrli would 
Imve ehafed imu less lutoleralily. If 
the rurses ho mattered half alond 
when he was alone had had no other 
nhi rt th'in Dunstan's diabolical cun- 
nmg, he might have shrank less from. 
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fhe conseqaencet of avowal. But he 
had somethlnff else to cane, *^ his 

own vicious foilj, which now seemed 
as nifid nnd tin accountable to him as 
almost jiil our follit's and vices do 
when their prompting's have lon<; 
passed awa^. For four jean he had 
thought of Nancy Lammeter, and 
wooed her with tacit patient worship, 
as the woman who made him think 
of the luture with joy : »he would be 
his wife, and woald make hcmie love- 
ly to him» aa his father's home had 
never !)een ; and it would be easy, 
when she was always near, to shake 
off those fooiisli iiabits that were no 
pleasures, but only a feverish way of 
annulling vacancy. Godfrey's waa 
an essentially domestic nature, bred 
up in u home where the liearth had 
no smiles, and where tlie daily habits 
were not chastised by the presence of 
household order ; his easy disposition 
made him fall in unresistingly with the 
family courses, but tlic need of some 
tender permanent affeetion, the lon;;- 
ing i'vr s(;ino influence that would 
make the good he prefen ed easy to 
pursue, caused the neatness, purity, 
and liberal orderliness of the Lamme- 
ter household, sunned by the smile 
of Nancv, to seem like tliose fresh 
bright hours of the morning, when 
temptations go to slcMBp, and leave the 
ear open to the voice of the good 
anfjol, inviting to industry, sobriety, 
;.n(I peace. Au'l vet the hope of this 
tiaradisc had not been enough to save 
him fW)ra a course which shut him 
out of it forever. Instead of keeping 
fn.-;t hold of the stronfr silken rope by 
which Nancy would have drawn him 
safe to the green banks, where it wm 
easy to step firmly, he had let liim- 
self be dragged back Into mud and 
slime, in which it was useless to strug- 
gle. He hud made ties for himself 
which robbed him of all wholesome 
motive, and were a constant exaspera- 
tion. 

Still, there was one position worse 

than the present : it was tlie position 
he would he in when the wAv secret 



continually triumphed over ercry 
other was that of warding off the evil 
day, when he would have to bear the 
consequences of Ins father's yioleirt 
resentment lor the wotnid inflicted on 
his iauiiiy pride, — would liavc, per- 
haps, to turn his back on that heredi> 
taty ease and dignity which, after alF» 
was a sort of reason for living, and 
would carrv 'with hurt the cerrainty 
th at he was Uuushed loreverfVoiu the 
sight and esteem of Nancy Lainnietcr. 
The longer the interval, the more 
chance tliere was of deliverance from 
some, at least, of tlic hateful conse- 
quences to which he had sold himself, 
— the more opportunities remuined 
for him to snatch the strange gratifi- 
cation of seeing Nancy, and gathering 
some faint indications of her lingering 
regard. Towards this gratification 
he was impelled, fitfully, every now 
and then, after having passed weeks 
in which he had avoided her as the 
far-off, bright- winged prize, that only 
made him sprinir forward, nnd find 
his chain all the more gaiiin^'. One 
of those fits of yearning was on him 
now, and it would have been strong 
enough to have persuaded him to trust 
VVi!/1fnc to Dunstan rather than dis- 
appoint the yearning, even if he had 
not liad another reason tor his disin- 
clination towards the morrow's hunt. 
That other reason was the fact that 
the moniin;z:'s meet was near Bather- 
lev, the market-town Avhere the un- 
happy woman lived, whose image be- 
came more odious to him every day ; 
and to his thought the whole vicinage 
was haunted by her. The yoke a 
man creates for himself by wrong- 
doinq- will breed hate in the kindliest 
naLuie ; and the good-humored, af- 
fectionate-hearted Godfrey Cass was 
fast becoming a bitter man, visited by 
cruel wishes, that seemed to enter, 
and depart, and inier a^ain, liko 
demons who had found in him a 
ready-gamlshed home. 

What was he to do this evening to 
pass the time ? lie mifrht as- •'.veil go 
to the liainl)ow, and hear the talk 



was disclosed ; and the desire that 1 about the cock fighting ; everybody 
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was there, and what else was there 
td be done 1 Though, for his own 
piut, hd did not care a bntton for 
cock-fi^^htin*,^ SnufF, th^ brown span- 
iel, who had phircd herself in front 
of him, anil hud been vrntchin;^^ Inm 
for some time, now jumped up in im- 
Mtience for the expeeied caress. But 
Qodfiiey Chrnst her anKray without look- 
ing at her, and left the room, followed 
humbly hv the unresentin<r SnufF, — 
perhap"^ lierausc she saw no other ca- 
reer open to her. 



CHAPTER IV. 

BuMTAir Ca89, setting off in the 
Qonmi^, at the judiciously quiet 

pace of a man who is oblii^ed to ride 
to cover on his hunter, had to take 
his way aiong the lane, which, at its 
fiuther extremity, passed by the piece 
of nnendosed ground called the Stone- 
pit, where stood the cottage, once a 
stonecutter's shed, now for tiftt^n 
years inhabited by Si bis Mamer. 
The spot looked very dreary at this 
aeason, with the moist trodden clay 
about it, and the red, muddy water 
hi!^h lip in the deserted quarry. 
That was Dunstan's first thougiit as 
he approached it ; tlie second was, 
that the old foot a weaver, whose 
loom he heard rattling already, had a 
great of money hidden some- 
where. How Wets it that be, Dunstan 
Cass, who had often heard talk of 
Karner'e miserlinesis, had never 
Ihooght of suggesting to Godfrey 
that he should fri<^'hten or persuade 
the old fellow into lending the money 
on the excellent security of the young 
8qnire*s prospects ? The resource oc- 
ciirred to him now as so easy and 
agreeable, especially as Mamer's 
hoard was likely to be large enough 
to leave GotUVcy a handsome surplus 
beyond his immediate needs, and ena- 
ble him to aceommodate his faithful 
brother, that he had almost tamed the 
hor-<''s hf*;i<l towards hotne ;\<2:!i!n. 
Godfrey would be ready enough to ac- 



cept the suggestion : he would snatch 
eagerly at a plan that might save him 
from parting with Wildfire. Bat 
when Dunstan's meditation reached 
this point, the inclination to go on 
liTcw strong and prevailed. He 
did n't want to give Godfrey tliat 
pleasnie: he preferred that Alasfeer 
(rodfrey should be vexed. Moreover, 
Dunstan enjoyed the self-important 
consciousness of having: a horse to 
sell, and the opportunity of driving a 
bargain, swaggering, and, possibly, 
takmg somebody in. He might have 
all the satisfaction attttldant on sell- 
ing his brother's horse, and nf>t the 
less have the further satisfaction of 
setting Godfrey to borrow Maruer's 
money. So he rode on to ooifer. 

Biyce and Keating were there, as 
Dunstan was quite sure they would 
be, — he was such a lucky (tliow. 

"Hey-day," said Bryce, who iiad 
long had his eye on Will^flre, " yon 're 
on yonr brother's hone to^lay ; how 's 
that ? " 

*' O, I *ve swopped with him," said 
Dunstan, whose delight in lying, 
grandly independent of utility, was 
not to oe diminished by the likelihood 
that his hearer would not believe 
him, — " Wildfire 's mine now." 

" What ! has he swopped with you 
for that big-boned hack of yours ? " 
said Bryce, quite aware that he shoold 
get another lie in answer. 

" O, there was a little account bo- 
twoon us," said Dunscy, carelessly, 
"and Wildfire made it even. 1 ac- 
commodated him by taking the horse, 
though it was against my will, for 1 'a 
got an itch for a mare o' Jortin's, — 
as rare a bit o' blood as ever you threw 
vour leg across. But I shall keep 
Wildfire, now I 've got him, though 
I 'd a bid of a hnndred and fifty for 
him the other day, from a man over 
at Flitton, — he's bnyinq: for Lord 
Cromleck, — a fellow witli a cast in 
his eye, and a green waistcoar. But 
I mean to stick to Wildfire : I sha' n't 
pet a better at a fence in a hurry. 
The marc 's e:otmore blood, but she 's 
a bit too weak in the hiud-q^uarters." 
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Brycc of course divined that Dun- 
stan wanted to sell the horse, and 
Dnnstan knew tliat he divined it 
(horse-dealing is only one of many 
hum an transactions carried on in th\^ 
in«5euious manner) ; and they bo:h 
considered iliat the Lmrgain was in 
its first stage, when Bryee replied 
ironically : — 

" 1 wonder at that now ; T wonder 
you mean to keep liirn ; for I never 
ncard of a luuu who did n't want to 
sell his horse getting a hid of half as 
mucli again as the horse was worth. 
You 'U be lucky if you get a hun- 
dred/' 

Keating rode up now, and the 
transaction became more complicated. 
It ended in the purchase of the horse 
by Bryee for a hundred and twenty, 
to be paid on the ttrllv ♦•rv of Wildtire, 
safe and sound, at the Batherley 
stables. It did occur to Dunsey 
tbat it might be wise for him to give 
up the day's hunting, proceed at once 
to Batherley, and, having waited for 
Bryce's return, hire a horse to carry 
him home with tlic money in his 
pocket But the inclination for a 
run, encouraged by confideiiee in his 
luek, and by a draught of brandy 
from bis pocket-nisfol at the conclu- 
sion of the bargain, was not easy 
to overcome, especially with a horse 
under him that wonld take the fences 
to the admiration of the field. Dan- 
atan, hnwrvr, took one fence too 
many, nntl " staked " his horse. Ills 
own ill-favored person, which was 
quite unmarketable, escaped without 
injury, but poor Wildfire, unconscious 
of his price turned on his flank, and 
painfully pantccl Ids last. It hap- 
pened that Dunstan, a short time 
Defore^ havlnf? had to get down to 
arrange his stiimp, had muttered a 
good many curses at this iiitcrru])tion, 
which bad thrown him in the reair of 
the hunt near the moment of glorv, 
and under this exasperation baa tok- 
en the feiices more blindly. He 
would soon have been up with the 
hounds again, when the fatal accident 
happened; and hence he was between 



eager riders in advance, not troubling 
themselves about what happened be- 
hind them, and fsir^off stragglersi 

who were a» likely as not to posa 
qnito aloof from the line of "roaa in 
which Wildfire had fallen. Dnnstan, 
whose nature it was to care more for 
immediate annoyances than for remote 
consequences, no sooner recovered his 
legs, and snw that it was all over with 
Wildfire, tlian he felt a satisfaction at 
the absence of witnesses to a position 
which no swaggering could make en* 
viable. Rcinlorcing himself, aflter 
his shake, with a little brandy and 
much swearing, he walked as fast as 
he could to a coppice ou bis right 
hand, through which it occurred to 
him that he could make his way to 
Batherley without danger of encoun- 
tering any member of the hunt. His 
fii*st intention was to hire a horse 
there and ride home forthwith, for to 
walk many miles without a gun in 
hi^ hand, and along an oi^naiy road, 
was as much out of tho qur^rion to 
him as to other Sjuritcd vouii":: mrn 
of his kind. He did not much mind 
about taking the bad news to God- 
frey, for he had to ofier him at the 
same time the reponrce of Manicr's 
money; find if Godfrey kicked, a*^ he 
always did, at the notion of making 
a fresh debt, from which be bimseu 
got the smallest shivc of advantage, 
why, he would n't kick long ; Dun- 
stan fcltsnrc he could worry Godfrey 
into anything. The idea of Marner s 
money kept growing in vividness, 
now the want of it Sad become im- 
mediate; the prospect of having to 
mnke his npjienrance with the muddy 
boot.^ of a jx'destrian at Batherley, and 
encounter the grining queries of sta- 
blemen, stood unpleasantly in the waj- 
of bis impatience to be back at Rave- 
loe and carry out his felicitous plan ; 
and a casual visitation of his waist- 
coat-pocket, as he was ruminating, 
awakened his memory to the fact that 
the two or three small coins his fore- 
finger encrmntered there, were of too 
pale color to cover that small debt, 
without payment of which Jenninga 
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liad deckred be would never do any 

more business with Dunsey Cass. 
After all, accordin^^ to the direction ' 
in which the run had brought him, j 
he was not so very much farther from ! 
ham than he was from Batherley ; 
Imt Donsey, not being remarkable 
for clearness of head, was only led to 
this conclusion by the gradual p^r- ' 
ception that there were other reasons 
for choosing the unprecedented course 
of walking home. It was now nearly 
four o'clock, and a mist was (rather- ' 
inj^; the sooner he got into the road | 
the better. He remembered having 
crossed the road and seen the finger- 
post only a little while before Wild- 
fire broke down ; so, buttoning his 
coat, twistjrt'j: the lash of his hunting- 
whip compactly round the handle, 
and rapping the tops of his boots 
with a 8elf^[»088es8ed air, as if to as- 
sure himself that he was not at all 
taken by snrpri'^e, Tie set off with the 
eense that he was undertaking a re- 
markable feat of bodily exertion, 
which somehow, and at some time, he 
sboald he able to dress up and magni- 
to the admiration of a select circle 
at the Rainbow. When a young 
gentleman like Dnnsey is reduced to 
so exceptional a mode of lowmotion 
as walkmg, a whip in his hand is a 
desirable corrective to a too bewilder- 
ing, dreamy sense of unwontedne^s in 
his position ; and Dunstan, a« he 
went along through the gathering 
nist, was always rappinjp^ his whip 
soniwliere. It was Godfrey's whip, 
which he had chosen to take without 
leave bcx^usc it had a gold handle ; 
of coarse no one could see, when Dun- 
Man held it, that the name Godfrey 
Com was cut in deep , letters on that 
jrold handle, — they could only see 
that it was a very hnnd>;ome whip. 
Dnnsey was not without fear that he 
• Slight meet some acquaintance in 
whose eyes he wonid ent a pitiable 
figure, for mist is no screen where peo- 
ple f]:ot close to enrh other ; but when 
ae at last found himself in the well- 
hnown Raveloe lanes without having 
met « aonl> he silently remarked tiiat 



that was part of bis nsnat good-lnek. 
Bat now the mist, helped by the even* 

ing darkness, was more of a screen 
than he desired, for it bid the ruts into 
which his feet were liable to slip,— > 
hid everything, ao that he had to 
guide his steps by dragLnni^ his whip 
along the low bushes in advance of 
the hedgerow. He must soon, ho 
thought, be getting near the oj>euing 
at the Stone^its : he should And it 
out by the break in the hedgerow. 
He found it out, however, by another 
circumstance which he had not cx- 
I>ccted, — namely, by certain gleams 
of light, which he presently guessed 
to proceed from Silas Uaroer*s cot- 
tage. That cottage and the money 
hidden within it had been in his mind 
continually durinc: his walk, and ho 
had been imagining ways of cajolinu^ 
and tempting the weaver to part with 
the immediate possession of his money 
forthesakeof receiving interest. Dun- 
stan felt as if there must l)e a little 
frightening added to the cajolery, for 
his own anthmetical oonvietioas were 
not clear enough to afibrd htm anr 
forcible demonstration as to the ad' 
vantages of interest: and as for se- 
curity, he reirarded it vf^uely as a 
means of cheating a man, by making 
him believe that he would be paid. 
Altogether, the operation on the mi- 
ser's mind was a task that Godfrey 
would be sure to hand over to his 
more daring and cunning brother: 
Dunstan Imd made n)» his mind to 
that ; and by the time he saw tho 
W^ht ixloamini:: tlirough the chinks of 
Marner's shutters, tht^ vlcn of a dia- 
logue with the weaver had become so 
familiar to him that ft oceurred to 
him as quite a natural thing to make 
the acquaintance forthwitli. There 
mifj;ht be several conveniences attend- 
ing this course ; the weaver had pos- 
sibly got a lantern, and^Dunstan was 
tired of feeling his way. He was still 
nearly three quarters of a mile firora 
home, and the lane was becominir nn- 
pleasantly slippery, for the mist was 
passing into rain. He turned up the 
Dank, not without some fiaar lest h» 
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might miss the right way, since he 
was not certain whether the lijrht 
were in front or on the isitie of the cot- 
tage. But he felt the ground before 
liim cantioosly with bis whip^hiiodle, 
and at last arrived safely at the door. 
He knocked loudly, nit her enjoying 
the idea that the old ffliow would be 
frightened at the budden noii»e. He 
heard no movement in reply ; all was 
ulenoe in the cottage. Was the 
weaver gone to bed, then ? If so, 
why had he left a Hg.ht ? 1 hat was 
a strange forget! ulii ess in a miser. 
Dunstan knocked stiU more londly, 
and, without pausing for a replv, 

Enshed his fiUL^TS throu;j:h the latcli- 
ole, intending to jshak<' the door and 
pud the iatch-string up and down, not 
doubting that the door was ftstened. 
Bat, to his surprise, at this double mo- 
tion the door opened, and he found 
himself in front of a bright fire, which 
lit up every comer of the cottage, 
— the bed, the loom, the three chairs, 
and tke table, — and abowed htm 
that Mamer was not there. 

Notliing at that moment could be 
much more inviting to Dnnser than 
the bright fire on the biick hearth ; 
he walked In and Mated himself by it 
at once. There was something in 
front of the fire, too, that would have 
been inviting to a hungry man, if it 
had liecn in a ditiercut stage of cook- 
ing. It was a sm al I bi t of pork suspend- 
ed from the kettle-hanger by a string 
passed through a large door-key, in a 
way known to primitive housekeep- 
ers unpossessed of jacks. But tlie 
pork had been hung at the farthest 
extremity of the hanger, apparently 
to prevent the roasting from proceed- 
ing too rapidly dnrinir the owner's 
absence. The old stariiiLr siiiipktoii 
had hot meat lor his upper, then ^ 
thought Dunstan. People bad al- 
ways said he lived on mouldy bread, 
on purpose to check his appetite. 
But where could he be at this time, 
and on such an evening, leaving his 
anpper in tiiis stage of preparation, 
and his door unfastened ? Dunstan's 
own noent difficulty in making his 



way suggested to him that the weaver 
had perhaps gone ontsido his cottage 
to fetch in fuel, or for some such brief 
purpose, and had slipped into the 
Stone-pit That was an inteiesting 
idea to Dunstan, carrying conse- 
quences of entire nov< !ty. If the 
weaver was dead, who li;ul a rrj^ht to 
his money ? Who would kuuw where 
his money was hidden ? Who would 
know that m^/todg had come to take tt 
awayf He went no farther into the 
subtleties of evidence; the pri^sing 
question, " Where is the money 1 
now took finch entire poeifisnon of 
him as to make him qaite forget 
that the weaver's death was not a 
certainty A dull mind, once arriv- 
ing at an inl'erence that flatters a de- 
sire, is rarely able to retain the im- 
pression that the notion from which 
the inference started was purely prob- 
lematic. And Dunstan's mind was 
as dull as the mind of a possible felon 
usually is. 'ihere were only three 
hiding-places where he had ever beard 
of cottagers* hoards being found ; the 
thatch, the bed, and a hole in the 
I floor, Maintr's cottage had no 
thutch ; and iJun^tuu's first act, after 
a train of thought made rapid by the 
stimulus of cupidity, was to go up 
to the hcd ; but while he did so, his 
eyes travelled eagerly over the Hoor, 
where the brickit, distinct in the fire- 
light, were discernible under the 
sprinkUng of sand. Bnt not every- 
where ; for there was one spot, and 
one only, which was quite covered 
with band, and sand showing the 
marks of fingers, which had apparent* 
\y been caidvl to spread it over a 
given spaiee. It was near the trcddles 
of the loom. In nn instant Dunstan 
darted to that spot, swept away the 
sand with his whip, and, inserting 
the thin end of the nook between the 
bricks, found that they were loose. 
In haste he lifted up two bricks, and 
saw what he h;u] tio doubt was the 
object of his search; for what could 
there be but money in those two 
leathern hags? And, from their 
weighs they must be filled with gain* 
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cas. I>imstnr» felt rnuml the liole, 
to be ccrtaiu that it held no more; 
then iiastiij replaoed tke brieks, and 
spireid the Muia over them. Hmrdly 
more than five niinut' ■< h^(\ passed 
smce he entered the cotta^v, hut it 
seemed to Dunstan like a long while ; 
9ad though he yna wiihoot any dis- 
tnctferegnition of the possibility that 
Mnrnor tni^ht be alive, and ini;;lit re- 
enter the fottajre at any moment, he 
felt an undetinable dread laying hold 
en him, bb he rose to his feet with the 
higs hn hand. He woald haitea 
ont into the darkness, and then con- 
sider what he shonUl do wifh the li:^L'':« 
He closed the <}f>or behind him imiiie- 
dkltely, that lie might shut in the 
•tream of li^t : a leir steps wonid be 
enouf^h to canr him beyond betrayal 
by the fleams from the shutter-chinks 
and the iatch-hole. The rain and 
darlmess had got thicker, and he was 
gM of it; though it wm awkward 
walking with both hands filled, so 
that it was as mnch as he could do to 
jirasp his whip along with one of the 
bags. Bat wnen he had gone a yard 
Of two, he might td» hU time. So 
ha Hopped fbrwaid into the daikneis. 



CHAFTBR V. 

Wrent Dnnstan Cass turned his 
back on the cx>ttagc, Silas Marner was 
not more than a hundred yards away 
from it, plodding along from the vil- 
hkge witn a sadk thrown round lu6 
■hoolders an overcoat, and with a 
horn lantern in his hand. Hjs legs 
Were weaiy, but his mind Wiis at ease» 
free from the presentiment of change. 
The sense of security more frequently 
sprinj:^s from habit thnn tVoin ronvic- 
tiou, and for this reason it otten suh- 
Bists after such a change iu the condi- 
tioni afl might haire bm expected to 
saggcst alarm. The lapse of time 
dnrin<; which a given event has not 
happened is, in this logie of habit, 
constantly alleged as a reason why the 
2 



j eventshould never happen, even when 
the lapse of time is precisely the add- 
ed eonditioD which maltee the event 
immiaeiit. A roan will tell you that 
he lins worked in a nnne for forty 
years unhurt by an aceident as a rea- 
son why ho should apprel^nd no 
danger, though the foof n bcginnfaig 
to sink ; and it it oAsn obeerrabie, 
that fhe older a man gets, the more 
diihcult it is to him to retain a be- 
lieving conception of his own death. 
Thie influenee of habit wae neeet* 
miXj etrong ia a man wboee lilb 
was so monotonous as Marncr's, — 

i who no new people and heard of 
no new events to keep alive iu him the 
idea of the unexpected and the change- 
ful ; and it explains, simply enough, 
why his mind could be at case, though 
ho had left his lionse and his treasure 
more (K'fcneek'>s than usual. iSilas 
was thinkinir with double complacen- 
cy of his supper: first, becaase it 
would be hot and savory; and sec- 
ondly, becau-^e it would ro"t hitn 
nothinq:. For the little bit of pork 
was a present from that excellent 
honsewiie. Miss Priscilla Lammeter, 
to whom he had this day carried 
home a handsome pi(!f c of linen ; and 
it was only on nrr;isioii f>t" a present 
like this, that bilas indulged himself 
with roast-meat. Supper was his fa- 
Torite meal, because it came at his 
time of revelry, when his heart 
warmed over his fj^h\ ; whenever be • 
bad roast-meat, he always chose to 
have it for supj>cr. But this evening, 
he had nosooner ingeniously knotiM 
his string fast round his bit of 
pork, twisted the string according to 
rule f)ver his door-key, passed it 
through the handle, and made it fast 
on the hanger, ttian he remembered 
that a piece of very fine twine was in- 
dispcnsaM<« to his " setting up ** a new 
pieee of work in his lootn early in the 
morning. It had slipped his memory, 
becaasc> in coming from Mr. Lam- 
meter's, he had not had to pass through 
the village ; but to lo<^e time by going 
on errands inthcmonimL; was out of 
the question. It was a nasty fog to 
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tarn out into, but there were things 
Silas loved better tl)!iTi his own com- 
fort ; 60, drawing his pork to the ex- 
tremity of the hanger, and arming 
himsetf with bis lantern and his old 
Back, lie set out on what, in ordinary 
weather, would have been a twentv 
minutes' errand. He could not have 
locked his dour wiihout uudoing liis 
well-knotted string and retarding his 
snpper ; it was not worth his while 
to make that sacrifice. What thief 
would rind his way to the St(jiit-[)i(s 
on such a night as this i and why 
should he come on liiis particnlar 
night, when he had never come 
through all ihe fifteen years before ? 
These questions were not distinctly 
present in bilas's mind ; they merely 
serve to represent the vaguely felt 
foundation of his fivedom from anx- 
iety. 

He reached his door in much satis- 
faction that his errand was done : he 
opened it, and to his short -.lighted 
.eyes everything remained as he had 
left it, except that the fire sent out a 
welcome increase of heat. Ho trod 
about tlie floor while putting by his 
lantern and throwing aside ins hat 
and sack, so as to merge the marks 
of Dunstan's feet on the sand in the 
marks of his own nailed boots. Then 
he moved his pork nearer to the tire, 
and sat down to the agreeable busi- 
ness of tending the meat and warm- 
ing himself at the same time. 

Any one who had looked at him 
as the red light shone upon his pale 
face, strange straining eyes, and mea- 
gre form, would perliaps have under- 
stood the mixture of oontemptuous 
pity, dread, and suspicion with which 
he was regarded by his neighbors in 
Kaveloe. Yet few men could be 
more harmless lUau poor Marner. In 
his truthful simple soul, not even the 
growing greed mud worship of gold 
could beget any vice directlv injuri- 
ons to otliors. The liij-ht of his faith 
quite put uut, and his ati'ections made 
desolate, he had clung with all the 
fierce of his nature to lii^ work and his 
money; end like all objects to which 



a man devotes himself, they had fash- 
ioned him into ( orrcspondence with 
themselves. His loom, as he wiouLht 
in it without ceasing, had in its turn 
wrought on him, and confirmed more 
and more the monotonous cranng 
for its monotonous response. His 
gold, as he hung over it and saw it 
grow, gathered his powtJi ot loving 
together into a hard isolatioa like its 
own. 

As soon as he was warm he began 
to tiiink it would be a long while to 
wait till after supper bciore be drew 
out his guineas* aiMi it wonld be pleas- 
ant to see them on the table b^re 
him as he ate his unwonted feast. 
For joy is the best of wine, and Si- 
las's guineas were a golden wine of 
that sort. 

He rose and placed his candle mn- 
snspectingly on the floor near his 
loom, swept away the sand without 
noticing any change, and removed 
the bricks. The sight of the empty 
hole made his heart leap violently, 
but the belief that his gold was gone 
could not come at once, — only ter- 
ror, and the eager effort to put an 
end to the terror. He passed liis 
trembling hand all about the hole, 
trying to think it possible that his 
eyes had deceived hnn ; then he held 
the candle in the hole and examined 
it curiously, trembling more and 
more. At last he shook so violently 
that he let fall the candle, and lifted 
his hands to his head, trying to steady 
himself, that he might think. Had 
he put his gold somewhere else, by a 
sudden resolution last night, and then 
forgotten it? A man failing into 
dant waters seeks a momentary foot- 
ing even on ?:lidino: stones ; and Silas, 
by actin<; a^ it lie believed in false 
ho pea, warded oil the moment of de- 
spair. He searched in every comer, 
he turned his bed over, and shook it, 
and kneaded it; he looked in bis 
brick oven where he laid his sticks. 
When there was no other place to be 
searched, he kneeled down again and 
felt once more all round the hole.' 
There was no untried refuge left lor 
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« iMai6at*t ftieHer from the «irribl6 

trath. 

Yes, thf^re wfis a sort of refuge 
which always conies with the ]>ro3tra- 
tion of thought under an overpower- 
ing passion ; it WM thtt «3EpecUition 
of impossibiKtieSf that belief in con- 
tradictory images, which is still dis- 
tinct from mstdnes^, because it is 
capable of being dissipated bv the ex- 
ternal fact. Silas got np from his 
knees treniblli^, and looked round at 
the table : did n't the gold lie there 
after all ? Tlio table was bare. Then 
he turned aiul looked behind him, — 
looked all round his dwelling, seem- 
ing tt> strain Ins brown ej^ea after 
aoBlo possible appearance of the bags 
where he had already soui^ht tliem in 
vain. He could see every object in • 
his cottage, — and his gold was not 
there. 

Again he pnt hie trembling hands 

to his head, and gave a wild ringing 
scream, the cry of desolation. For a 
few moments after, he stood motion- 
less; but the cry had relieved him 
ftt>m the first maddening prossare of 
the truth. He turned, and tottered 
towards hia loom, and got into the 
seat where he worked, instinctively 
seekinj^ this as the strongest assur- 
ance of reality. 

And now that all the false hopes 
had vanished, and the fir^t shock of 
certainty was past, the idea of a thief 
began to present itself, and he enter- 
ftrined it eagerly, becanse a thief 
might be caught and made to restore 
the gold. The thought brought some 
new 8tren2'th with it, and he started 
from his loom to the door. As he 
opened it the rain beat in upon him, 
lor it was fUliag more and mora 
heavily. There were no footsteps to 
be tracked on snch a night, — foot- 
steps ? When had the thief come ? 
During Silas's absence in the day- 
time the door had been locked, and 
there had been no marks of any in- 
road on his return by daylight. And 
fn the evening, too, he said to himself, 
everything was the same as when he 
had left it; The sand and brielcs 



looked as if th^ had not been moved, 
irrfs it a thief who had mken tlie 

biL'^ f or wa«* it ft cnie! power that 
no hands coii!»l reach, which had tie- 
lighted in making him a second time 
desolate? He shrank from this 
vagaer dread, and fixed his mind 
wirli struggling cf)brt on the robber 
with hands, who could n^ichod by 
hands. His thoughts glanced at all 
^ neighbon who had made any re> 
marks, or asked any questions which 
lie inigiit now regard as a ground of 
suspicion There wn« .Tf-ni T^odii^M-, 
a known poacher, and otherwise dis- 
reputable : he had often met Mamer 
in his jonmeys across the fteMs, and 
had said sooMtiiing Jestingly about 
the weaver's money ; nay, he had 
t once irritate<l Marncr, by lingering 
at the lite when he culled to light 
his pipe, instead of going about 
bis business. Jem Hodney was the 
man, — tliere wji^ o;^se in the thought, 
Jem could be tbund and made to re- 
store the money : Mamer did not 
want to punish him, but only to get 
back his gold whieh had gone from 
him, and left his soul like a forlorn 
traveller on an unknown dc«:crt. The 
robber must be laid hold of. Marncr's 
iileas of legal authority were con- 
Ihsed, but he iblt that he must go and 
proclaim his loss ; and the great peo- 
ple in the village — the clergymnn, 
the constable, and Squire ('ass — 
would nmke Jem Rodney, or some- 
body else, delifer up the stolen money. 
He rushed out in tne rain, under the 
stimulus of this hope, forgetting to 
cover his head, not caring to fasten 
his door ; for he felt as if he hnd noth- 
ing left to lose. He ran swiftly, till 
want of breath compelled him to 
slacken his pace as he was entering 
tho vili icTQ at the taming close to the 
Rainbow. 

The Rainbow, in Manier's view, 
was a place of luxurious resort ibr 
rich ana stout husbands, whose wives 
had STipcrfl lions stores of lin^^n ; it 
was the place where he was likely to 
find the powers and dignities of Rave>- 
loe, and where he.oould most speedily 
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mako his loss public. He lifted the j 
latch, and turned into the bright har 
or kitchen on the right hand, \vlii re 
tlic less luity custom^s of the huuse 
wero in the habit of assemblintr, the 
pailor on the left beinji: reserv^ for 
the more sclert society in which 
Squire Cass frequently enjoyrd the 
double pleasure of conviviality and 
condcfloennon. fint the parlor was 
dark to-night, the chief personages 
who ornamented its circle being all 
at Mrs. Osgood's birthday dance, as 
Godfrey Cass was. And in corise- i 
quencc of this, the party on the high- 
Bcreened Beats in the kitchen was moie 
numerous than usual ; teveiBlperson- 
np:es, who would otherwise have been 
aihuitted into the parlor and enlarged 
the. opportunity of hectoring and con- 
descension for their betters, being 
content this evening to vary their en- 
joyment by taking their spirits and 
water where they could ttiemselves 
hector and condescend in company 
that called for beer. 

CHAPTER YL 

The conyersation, which was at a 
high pitch of animation when Silas 
approaclied the door of the Kainbow, 
had, as usual, Ijvxn >Iow and inter- 
mittent when the comijuii^^ lirst as- 
flembled. The pipes o^an to be 
puffed in a silence which had an air 
of severity ; the more important cus- 
tomers, who drank spirits and sat 
nearest the lire, staring at ciich other 
as if a bet were depenmng on the first 
man who winked; while the beer- 
drinkei*s, chiefly men in fustian jaekcts 
and smock-frocks, kept their eyelids 
down and rubbed their bands across 
their months, as if their draughts of 
beer were a funereal duty attended 
with embarrassing sadness. * At last, 
Mr. Siiell, the landlord, a man of a 
neutral disposition, accustomed to 
stand aloof from hnman differences 
as those of beings who were all alike 
in need of liquor, broke silence^ by 



I saying in adonbtfitttonefohiaooiiaiii 

the butehcr : — 

** Some folks 'ud say that was a 
line beast you druv in yesterday, 
Bobt" 

The batcher, a jolly, smiling, red- 
haired man, was not dispOFcd to an- 
swer rashly. He pive a few puffs 
before he spat and replied, "And 
they wonld n't be for wrong, John." 

After this feeble delusive thaw, die 
silence set in as severely as before. 
" Was it a red Durham ? " said the 
i fanier, taking up the thread of dis- 
course after the lapse oi a lew min- 
ntes. 

The furrier looked at the landlord, 
and the landlord looked at the butch- 
er, as the })erson who must take the 
responsibility of answering. 

** Red it was,'' said the butcher, \n 
his good-liumored husky trebly 
" and a Durham it was." 
*' Then you need n't tell 77ie who 

jfou bought it of," said the farrier, 
ooking round with some triumph; 
"I know who it is has got the i-ed 
Durhams o' this country-side. And 
she 'd a white star o'.i her brow, 1 *ll 
bet a penny ? " The farrier leaned 
forward with bis bands on bis knees 
as he put this question, and his eyes 
twinkled knowingly. 

** Well ; yes, — she mipht," said 
the l)uti"lier, slowl^', considering that 
he was giving a decided affirmative. 
*' I don't say contraity." 

" I knew that very well," said the 
fnrrier, throw in ir Inmself backward 
a<iain, and sp' akiiiL^ defiantly; "if / 
don't know Mr. Lammcter's cows, I 
should like to know who does,*-* 
that's all. And as for the cow yoa 
'vc bought, bargnin or no bargain, 
I 've been at the drenching of her, — 
contradick me who will." 

The fiirrier looked fierce, and the 
mild butcher's conversational spirit 
was roused a little. 

" I 'm not for contradicking no 
man," he said ; " I 'ni for peace and 
quietness. Some are for cutting long 
ribs, — I 'm for cutting 'em short my- 
self; bat / don't quarrel with 'cm. 
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All I sav is, it*s a loreijcarkiss, — 

1 an_vl)OfIv as wns rcfi<:onable, it 'ud 
brins tears iato their ev'es to look at 
it." 

Well, it *s t1i« cow as I drendied, 
whatever it is^" porsned the farrier, 

an^ily ; " and it was Mr. Lamme- 
tcr*s cow, el^; » yon told a lie when yon 
said it was a rod l>arliam." 

**I tell no lies/* said the botcher, 
with the same mild hnskiness as be- 
fore, ** and I contradick none, — not 
if a man wa< to '^w-'.-wr })hr\^r]( \A;xck : 
he *s no meat it' iiiiiif, nor none o' my 
barj^ains. All 1 siiy is, it *s a lovely 
carfcbs. And what I say I'll Btsck 
to ; but I '11 quarrel wi* no man." 

'* No," S lid tlic f irricr, with bitter 
sarcasm, lookin;^ the company gen- 
erally ; ** and p'rhaps you aren't pig' 
beaded; and perhaps yon didn't say 
the cow was a red Durham ; and 
pVhaps you did n't say she 'd got a 
star on her brow, — stick to that, now 
you 're at it.** 

" Come, come," said the landlord ; 
"let the cow alone. The truth lies 
ntw een you : you 're both right and 
both wrong, ns I allays say. And as 
for the cow's bcini]: Mr. Lamm^tcr's, 
I say nothing to that; but this I say, 
as tlie Bainbiow *a the Rainbow. And 
for t!io matter o' that, if the talk is to 
be o' the Lammfters, t/on know the 
most upo' tliat head, eh, Mr. Maeey ? 
You remember when tirst Mr. Lam- 
meter's father come into these parts, 
and took the Warrens ? " 

Mr. Maccy, tailor and parish-clerk, 
the latter of which functions rlienma- 
tism ha'l of late obliged him to share 
wit'i a small-featured yoang man wlio 
sat opposite him, held bis white head 
on one side, and twirled his thumbs 
with an air of complacency, sHlr^Hv 
soisoncd with criticism. \U' smih'd 
pityingly, ill uu.swer to the landlord's 
app'-al, and said : — 

Ay, ay ; I know, I know ; but I 
lit ot!i -r folks talk. I 've liiid hy now, 
an^i gev up to the yonnq* nn*;. Ask 
them a.> have l)een to school at Tarley : 
t!i»y 've learnt pernooncing ; that *» 
come up since my day, " 



If you 're pointings at me, Mr. Mi^ 

coy/* said the (lepnty-clork . with an 
air of anxions prnpriety. " I "rn nowise 
a man to speak out of my place. As 
the paahn says, — 

*X kDov wbai ri|{ht, itor oaljr 
But alto praetiM what I kuaw* 



it 



»> 



Well, then, I wish you d keep liohl 
the tone, when it's eet ibr yon ; if 

you 're for praeCnini^, I wish you 'd 
prac//5e that," said a larirc jocose-look- 
ing mwn. \\\ excellent wheelwright in 
hi.s week-day capacity, but on Sun- 
days leader of the choir. He winked, 
at he spoke, at two of the eompany, 
who were known officially as the" bas- 
?f)()n " :\n'! rlie '* kev-hML'!o." in fli'* 
contidence that he was exj)rcssinL' tlu 
sense of the musical professiou m 
Kaveloc. 

Mr. Tookey, the dcpnty^defit, who 

shared tlio unpopularity common to 
deputies, turaed very rr<l, but rei)li»^fi, 
with careful moderutifMi : "Mr. Win- 
throp, if yon H bring mo any proof as 
I 'm in the wrong, I 'm not the man 
to say I won't alter. Bttt there 's peo- 
ple set up their own ear*< for a stand- 
ard, and expect the wliol',^ choir fo fol- 
low 'em. There may be two opiii- 
ions, I hope." 

"Ay, ay," said Mr. Macey, who felt 
rer}' avcII satisfied Avith this attack on 
youthful presumption ; " yon 're riiriit 
there, Tookey : there 's allays two 
'pinions; there's the 'pin ion a man 
has of himsen, and there 's the 'pinion 
other folks have on him. There 'd be 
two 'pinions ahotit a cracked bell if 
the bell could hear itself." 

" Well, Mr. Maccy," said poor 
Tookey, serious amidst the fseneral 
laughter, "I undertook to partially 
fill up the office of [tarish rierk hy Mr. 
CracKcnrborp's desire, whenever your 
iiihrmities should make you nnhtting ; 
and it 's one of the rights thereof to 
sin^ in the choir, — else why have yon 
done the same yourself ? " 

" Ah ! but the old gentleman and 
you are two folks," said Ben W^in- 
throp. " The old |!^ntleman 's got a 
gift. Why« the Squire used to invite 
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him to take a f^lass, only to hear liim 
sing the lied Huvicr^; didn't ho, 
Mr. Maoeyt It's a imt'nil lerift. 
There's my little lad Aaron , he ^^ot 
a f?ift, — he can sinj^ a tunc off straig^lit, 
Hk«' a tlirostlo. But as for yon, Mas- 
ter i ookcy, you *d better stick to your 
* Amcms * : your voice is well enough 
when ^oiikeepit up in \'oornoBe. It 's 
your inside as isn't right made for 
music*: it's no better nor a hollow 
etttlk." 

This kind of nnflinching li aakness 
was the most pianant form of joke to 
the company at the Rainbow, and Ben 

Winthrop's insult was felt hv cvfry 
bo<1y to have capped Mr. Macey 's ep- 
igram. 

I see what it is pirin enough/' 
said Mr. Tookey, anablc to keep cool 

any lun<jfor. There 's a consperacy 
to turn me out o* the choir, as I 
should n't shrtre the Christmas money, 
— that's where it is. But I shall 
speak to Mr. Craekonthorp ; I '11 not 
be pnt npon hy no mnn." 

" \n\-, nay, Tookey," said Ben 
Wiiniirop. "We'll pay you your 
sliarc to keep out of it, — that 's 
what we 'W do. There 's tilings folks 
'nd nay to be rid on» besides var- 
min. ' 

" Come, come,'' said the. landlord, 
who felt that payinir people for their 
ab^ce was a principle danjjcrous to 
society ; " a joke 's a joke. We 'i-e 
all good friends here, I hone. We 
must <r've find take. Yon re hoth 
right and von 'ro h»\\h wronfj, ns I say. 
I agree wi' Mr. Macey here, as thi-re 's 
two opinions ; and if mine was asked, 
I should say they're both riGrhl. 
Tookey *s ri^ht and 'Winthrop 's riLrlit, 
and they 've only pot to split the 
dilFerencc and make themselves even." 

TIh5 farrier was pnfling his pipe 
rather fiercely, in some contempt at 
this trivial dismssion. lie had no 
ear for music himself, nnd never went 
to church, as being of the medical 
profession, and likely to be in requi- 
sition for delicate cows. Bot the 
butcher, hnvinjr muMc in his soul, 
had listened with a divided desire for 



Tookey's defeat, and for the preserva- 
tion of the peace. 

"To be snre/' he said, following 
up the hmdIord*s conciliatory view, 
" we 're fond of our old clerk ; it 's 
nat'ral, and him used to be snrh a 
singer, and got a brother as is known 
for the first fiddler in this country- 
side. Eh, it 's a pi ty bnt what Solomon 
lived in omr village, and could ^ive us 
a ttmc when liked; eh, Mr. Ma- 
cey ' I 'd keep liim in liver and 
lights lor nothing, — that I would." 

" Ay, ay," said Mr. Macey, in the 
height of complacency ; "our fomlly 't 
been known for mnsirtancrs a^ far 
hack as anyhodv can tell. But the m 
things are dying out, as I tell Solo- 
mon every time he comes ronnd; 
there 's no voices like what there used 
to be, and there 's nobody remembers 
what we remember, if it is n't the old 
c^o^^•s." 

"Ay, you remember when first Mr. 
Lammeter's father come into theso 
parts, don't yOn, Mr. Maceyf said 

the landlord. 

*• I should think T did," said the 
old man, wlio hud now gone through 
that complimentary process necessary 
to bring him up to the point of nar- 
ration ; " and a fine old jrenrlpman 
he was, — as fine, and finer nor the 
Mr. Lnmmetcr as now is. He came 
from a bit north'ard, so for as I could 
ever make ont But there 's nobody 
rightly knows about those parts ; 
only it conld n't he far north'nrd, nor 
much different from this eonntrv, for 
he brought a fine breed o' ishcep with 
him, so there must be pastures there, 
and everything reasonable. We 
beared tell ;v ho *d sold his own land 
to come and take the WarrPTi«3. and 
that seemed odd for a man as had 
land of his own, to come and rent a 
farm in a strange place. But thqr 
snid it was along of his wife's dying; 
thonfrh there 's reason in things as 
nobody knows on, — that 's pretty 
much what I 've made out ; though 
some folks are so wise, the^ 'II find 
you fifty reasons straight off, and all 
the while the real reason 's winking 
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at 'em in the corner, and they niver 
sec 't. Howsomever, it was soon 
seen as we 'd j^ot a new paruh'ner as 
know'd the rights and customs o' 

thing^s, and kcp a good house, and 
was weli looked on by everybody. 
And the young man — tliat 's the 
Mr. Lammeter as now is, for be 'd 
niver a sister — soon begun to court 
Miss Osgood, that 's the sister o' the 
Mr. Osi^ood as now is, and a tine 
handsome lass she was, — eh, you 
can't think, — they pretend this young 
lass Is like her, but that 's the way 
wi* people ss don't know what come 
bcforf Vrn. / should know, for I 
helped tiic old rector, Mr. Drunilow 
as was, 1 helpetl him marry cm." 

Here Mr. Maoey paused; he al- 
ways gave his narratiTe in instal- 

rrients, expcrtini^^ to be 4|aeStkMiied ao- 
cordiii;^'- to f)recedent. 

" Ay, and a partic'lar thing hap- 
pened, did n't It, Mr. BCaoey, so as 
yoa were likely to remember that 
marriage ? " said the landlord, in a 
Con;j:r;\tulntorv tone. 

" I should think there did, — a very 
partie'lar thing," said Mr. Maccy, 
nodding sideways. " For Mr. Drum- 
low, — poor old gentleman, I was 
fort 1 on him, though he 'd got a bit 
contused in his head, what wi' age 
and wi' taking a drop o' summat 
warm when the service eome of a cold 
morning. And yonng Mr. Lamme- 
ter, he *d have no way but he must bo 
married in Janiwary, which, to be 
sure, s a unreas<mablc time to be 
married in, for it is n't like a chris- 
tening or a burying, as yoa Can't help ,* 
and '■o Mr. Dnnnlow — poor old 
gentli riiaii, I was t'ond on him — but 
when iiu come to put the questions, 
he pat 'em hy the rnle o' contrairy, 
like, and he says, 'Wilt thon have 
this man to thy wedded wife ? ' says 
he, and then he snvs, * Wilt thou 
have this woman to thy wediled hus- 
band ? ' says he. But the partic'lar- 
est thing of all is, as nohody took any 
notice on it but me, and they answered 
Straight off ' Yes,' like as if it hud been 
me saying ' Amen ' i' the right place. 



without listening to what went bo> 

fore." 

" Bnt jfou knew what was going on 
^well enough, did n't von, Mr. Macey f 
You were Uve enough, eh 1 " said the 

butcher. 

" Lor bless you ! " said Mr. Macey, 
pausing, and smiling in pity at the 
impotence of his hearer's imagination, 
— why, I was all of a tremble : it 
was as if I M been a coat pulled by 
the two tails, like ; for I could n^^t 
stop the parson, I could n't take upon 
me to do thai ; and yet I said to my- 
self, I says, ' Suppose they should n't 
be fast married, 'cause tlie wortls are 
contrairy ? * and my head went work- 
ing like a mill, for I was allays ua- 
eonimon for taming things over and 
seeing all round 'em ; ana I says to 
rnyseu, ' Is 't the meanin' or the 
words as makes folks fasti' wedlock I ' 
For the parson meant right, and the 
hrtde and bridcKOom meant right. 
Bnt then, when I oome to tfainli on 
it, meanin' goes but a little way i* 
most thin«rs, for you may moan to 



stick things together and your glue 




worreted as if I M '^ot tbriM- bell?: to 
pull at ouoe, when we got into the 
vestry, and ihev begun to sign their 
names. But where% the use o' talk- 
ing ? — yoa can't think what goes on 
in a 'cute man's inside." 

*' But you held in for all thnt, 
didn't you, Mr. Macey?" said the 
landlord. 

*' Ay, I held in tight till I was by 
myscn wi* Mr. Drumlow, and then I 
outwi' everything, but respectful, as 
I allays did. And he made light on 
it, and he says, * Pooh, pooh, Macey, 
make yonroelf easy,' he says ; 'it's 
neither the meaning nor the words — 
it's the rcgrester does it — that's the 
glue.* So you see lie s( rtled it easy; 
for parsons and doctors know every- 
thing by heart, like so as they aren't 
worreted wi' blinking what's the 
ri^rhts find wrongs o' things, as I'n 
i been many and many 's the time. 
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And sure enough the wedding turned 
out all right, on'y poor Mrs. Lauime- 
ter— that's Mi« Osgood as was — 
died afore the lasses were growed %kp ; 
but for prosperity nnd everything re- 
sjK'ctablL', there '& uo faiuti/ more 
looked on." 

Every one of Mr. Macey's audience 
had heard this story many tiim-s, but 
it was listened to as if it luul been a 
iavorito tune, and at certain points 
the pulling of thu pipes was momen- 
tarily suspended, that the Hsteaers 
might give their whole minds to the 
ex]>e( ted "vvoi*ds. Ktit there was more 
to come ; and Mr. Snell, the landlord, 
duly put the leading question. 

Why, old Mr. Lamnietcr had a 

Eretty forrin, didn't they say, when 
e come into these parts i " 
"Well, yes," uakl Mr. Macey ; 
''but I dare say it 's as much as this 
Mr. Lammeter's done to keep it 
whole. For there was allays a talk 
as nobody could get rich on the War- 
rens ; thoui^h he holds it cheap, for 
it 's what they call Charity Land." 

" Av, and there 's few folks know 
80 well as you how it oome to he 
Chanty Lan<l, eh, Mr. Macey % ** said 
the bu teller. 

" How should they ? " said the old 
clerk, with some contempt. *' Wiiy, 
my grandfather made the grooms' 
livery for that Mr. CUlf as came and 
hnilt the big stables at the Warrens. 
Why, they 're stables fonr times as 
big as Squire Cass's, for he thouc^ht 
o' nothing but bosses and hunting, 
Cliff did n't, «— a Lnnnon tailor, some 
folks said, as had gone mad wi' 
cheatinfr. For he oonld n't ride; lor 
bless you ! they said In' d <rot no more 
grip o' the boss than if his legs had 
been eioss -sticks: my grandfather 
beared old Squire Cass say so many 
and many a time. But lide he would 
as if Old Harry had been a driving 
him ; and he 'd a .son, a lad o' six- 
teen; and nothing would his father 
have him do, but he must ride and 
ride, — though the lad was frighted, 
they said. And it was a common 
saying as tbo father wanted to ride I 



the tailor out o' the lad, and make a 
gentleman on him, — not but what 
I'm a tailor myself, but in respect ad 
God made me such, I 'm prona on it, 
for * Macey, tailor,' 's been wrote tip 
over our door sinee afore the Queen ^ 
heads went out on the shillings. But 
Cliff, Ke was ashamed o' being called 
a tailor, and he was soxo vexed as his 
riding was lauf^'hcd at, and nobody 
o' the gentl* ff Ik^ hereabout could 
abide him. liowsomever, the poor 
lad got sicklv and died, and the fa- 
ther did n't live long aiifter him, for 
he got queerer nor ever, and they 
said he nsed to po out i' the dead o* 
the night, wi' a lantern iti liis hand, 
to (be stables, and set a lot u' lights 
burning, for he got as he could n't 
sleep ; and there he 'd stand, cracking 
his whip and looking: at his bosses ; 
and they said it was a mercy as the 
stables did n't get burnt down wi' the 
poor dumb creatnrs In 'em. But at 
last he died raving, and they found 
as he *d left all his property, W<Trrcns 
and all, to a Lunnon Charity, and 
that 's how the Warrens come to be 
Charity Land; though, as for the 
stables, Mr. Lammeter never uses 'em, 
— they're onto' all eharietcr — lor 
bless you I if you was to set the doors 
a-bangin£ in em, it 'ud sound like 
thunder half o'er the parish." 

Ay, but there 's more going on in 
the stables than what folks see by 
day]i«:ht, eh, Mr. Macey 1 ** said tho 
landlord. 

" Ay, ay ; go that way of a dark 
night, that 's all," said Mr. Macey, 

winking? mysteriously, " and thm 
make believe, if you like, ns you 
did n't see lights i' the stables, nor 
hear the stamping o' the bosses, nor 
the cradting o^ the whips, and howl- 
ing, too, if it's tow'rt daybreak. 
* Cliff's Holiday ' has been the name 
of it ever sin' I were a boy ; that *s 
to say, some said as it was the holiday 
Old Harry gcv him Irom roasting, 
like. That's what my father told 
me, and he was a reasonable man, 
though there's folks nowadays know 
1 what happen^ afore they were boru 
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better nor ihej kxiow ^leir own biui- 

** What do you say to that, eh, 
Dowlas i " said the landlord, turning 
to the farrier, who wm* swdlinjj with 
impatience for hU cue. ** There 's a 
nut for uou to crack.'' 

Mr. Dowlas was the n^atire spirit 
in the coropoiij, aad was pioaa of 

ills position. 

" Say I I ^av what a man sltouid 
say a$ does n't sWt hiscnrei to look at 
a finger-post. I say, as I 'm voady to 

wager any man ten pounfl, if he'll 
stand out wi' me any dry niglit in the 
pAiiture betbre the Warren stiibles, 
as we shall neither see linrhts nor hear 

noises, if it is n't the bl< \ ing of our \ afraid o' neither man nor ghost, and 



3>owlas, and! ses 700 do it T That 's 

no fair bet," said the butcher. 

" No fair bet " replied Mr. Dow- 
la"?, an<jnly. *' I elionld like to liear 
any man stand up and say 1 want to 
bet unfair. Come now, Master Lnn- 
dy, I should lika to hear tou say it.'* 
" Very like you woold/' said tht 
butcher. "Bur it 's no business o' 
mine. You re aune o' my bar;j:ains, 
and I aren't agoing to try and 'bate 
yonr pvios. Jf anybody 11 hid ibr 
you at jonr own vallying^ let him. 
I'm for peace and f|ui<*fncss, I am." 

"Yes, that's wliMt v\cry yapj,aii|^ 
eur is, when you hold a atxck up at 
him," said the fiurrier. *• But I'm 



own nose.'?. That 's wli u I siy, and 
I \ o <a)d it many a time; but there 's 
nobody ull ventur a ten-pun' note 
on their ghos*es as they make so sure 
of." 

" Why, Dowlas, that's easy bet- 
tin;^. til at is," said Ben Winthrop. 
** You might as well bet a man as ho 
would n't catch the rt^unouitise if he 
stood up to's neck in the pool of a 
£rosty night. It 'ud ha fine fun for a 
man to win his bet as ftc 'd c:itch 
the rheumati^e. Folks as believe in 
Ciiirs Holiday arc n't agoing to 
Tonture near it for a matter o* ten 
pound." 

** If Master Dowlas wants to know 
the tnith on it," said Mr. Maccy, with 
a .sarcastic smile, tapping his thumbs 
to^ctber, " he's no call tola;^ any bet, 

— let hiin - o and Stan' by himself, — 
there 's nobody 'ull hinder bim ; and 
thoii he can let the parish'ners know 
if they 're wrong." 

Thank yon ! I 'm obliged to yon," 
said the farrier, with a snort of scorn. 
" If folks are fools, it's no business o' 
mine, /don't want to make out the 
truth about gbos'cs ; I know it 
a' ready. But 1 'm not against a bet, 

— everything fair and open. Let any 
man bet me ten pound as I shall see 
ClifT s Holiday, and I '11 po and stand 
by my>^f'! r I want no company. I 'd 
as lief du u as I 'd fill this pipe." 

"Ah» hot who's to waioh you, 



I 'm rctvW to lav a filir bit,— i aren't 

a turn-tad cur.' 

' Ay, but there's this in it, Doi^ 
las," said the landlotd, speaking in a 
tone of much candor mul tolerance. 
"There's folks, i' mv opinion, they 
can't see <rbo.s'es, not it they stood as 
plain as a pike-staflf before 'em. And 
there 's reason i' that. For there *s 
my wife, now, ean't smelt, not if she 'd 
the strongest o' cheese under her nose. 
I never sec'd a ghost myself; but 
then I says to myself, 'Verv like I 
have n't got the smell for em.' I 
mean^ patting a ghost for a smell, or 
else contrairiways. And so I 'm for 
holding: with both sides ; for, as I sa^, 
tbc trutii lies between 'em. And if 
Dowlas was to go and stand, and say 
he 'd never seen a wink o' Cliff's Hob- 
day all the iiiirlit through, I'd back 
him; and if anybody said as ClitTs Hol- 
iday was certain sure for all that, I 'd 
back him too. Jb'or the smelt 's what I 
go by." 

The landlord's analogical argnment 
was not well received by the farrier, 
— a man intensely opposed to oom- 

promise. 

** Tut, tut," he said, settin|f down 
his glass with refreshed irntation; 
' ' what 's the smell got to do with it ? 
Did ever a ghost give a man a black 
eye ? That 's what I should like to 
know. If ghos'es want me to believe 
in 'em, let 'em leave off skulking i' 
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tiie datk and i' lone plttoes, «»kt 'em 
come wboie there's company and 

candlf's.'* 

" As It gliOii'cs 'ud wane to be be- 
]je?ed in by anybody so ig^nirant ! " 
said Mr. Maoey, indaep dispute at the 

furrier's crass incompetence to appre- 
hend the cooditioBfl of ghostly phe^ 
uomeoa. 

CHAPTER Vn. 

Y£T the next moment there seemed 
to be some evidence that ghosts had a 
mure condesoending disposition than 
Mr. Miiccy attributed to them ; for the 

pale tliin fif^ure of Silas Marncr was 
siulclenly seen standing in the warm 
light, uttering no word, but looking 
round at the company with bis strange 
unearthly eyes. TtMlong pipes gave 
a simultjmt'oiis inovomcnt, like the 
an ten 11 a? of jstarticd insects, and every 
man prt^bent, not ex( eptiug even the 
sceptical farrier, had an impression 
that he saw, not Silas Mamer in the 
flesh, but an apparition ; for the door 
by which Silas had entered was hid- 
den by tlio Iiigh-screcned seats, and no ' 
one had noticed his approach. Mr. 
Macey, sitting a long way off the 
ghost, might be supposed to have felt 
an argumentative triumph, wliich 
\yoald lend to neutralize his share 
of the general alarm. Had he not al- 
ways said that when Silas Mamer 
was in that strange trance of his, his 
soul went loose from his lx)dy ? Hero 
was the demonstration : nevertheless, 
on the whole, he would have been as 
well contented without it. For a few 
moments there was a dead silence, 
Mamer's want of breath and agitation 
not allowing iiim to speak. The 
landlord, under the habitual sense 
thftt he was liound to keep his house 
open to all company, and confident in 
the protection of his unbroken ncu- 
traliry, nt last took on himself the 
task ot adjuring the ghost. 

** Master Mamer/^ he said, in a 
concilia ory tone» "what's lacking to 
you ? What 's your bushiesa bare t " 



I " Robbed I uSA mm, gaspingly. 
" I 've been robbed 1 I want toe un- 
stable, — and the Justice, — and 
ISquire Cass,^ — and Mr. Cracken- 
ihorp.'* 

" Lay hold on him, ^em Bodney,'' 

said the landlord, tlie idea of a gliost 
subsiding; "he's off his iiMd, X 
doubt, lie 's wet through." 

Jem iiudney was the outermost 
man, and sat oovroniently near 
Mamer's standing-place; tet he da* 
clined to givo his services. 

Conic and lay hold on him your- 
self, Mr. bncil, if you Ve a mind," said 
Jem, rather sullenly. "He's been 
robbed, and murdered too, fbr wlmt I 
know," he added, in a mnttem^ 
tone. 

"Jem Rodney!" said Silas, turn- 
ing and fixing his strange eyes on tlie 
suspected man. 

" Ay, Master Mamer, what do .ye 
want wi' me," said Jem, trembling a 
little, and seizin l: his drinking-can at 
a defensive weapon. 

" If it was you atc^ mj money/' 
said Silas,% clasping his hands e»* 
treatingly, and raising his voice to a 
cry, " give it me back, — and I won't 
meddle with you, 1 won't set the 
constable on you. Give it me back, 
and I '11 let you 1 'U let you have a 
. guinea." 

" Me stole yonr money ! " said Jem, 
angrily. 1 11 pitch this can at your 
eye if you talk o* my stealing your 
money. 

•Xome, come, Master Marner," 
said the landlord, now risinp- resohitc- 
lyj and seizing Marner by the shoulder, 
" if you 've got any information to lay, 
speak it out sensible, and show as 
you 're in your right mind, if you ex* 
pect anybody to listen to you. Von 're 
as wet as a drownded rat. Sir down 
and dry yourself, and speak straight 
Ibrrard.'* 

"Ah, to be sure, man," said the 
farrier, who liegan to feel tfiat he had 
not been quite on a par with himself 
and the occasion. "Let's have no 
more staring and screaming, else 
well hate you strapped fyc a mad- 
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Ttinn. That was why I did n't speak 
attheflm, — thinks I, the ■Mil's ran 

mad." 

" Av% ny, make him sit down," said 
s'^Tcral voice-? at once, well pleased 
tiiat the reaiity of ghost* rcmamGd 
fldll an open qnestion. 

The landJora loroed Mamer t»lflka 
off his coat, and then to sit down on a 
chair aloof from every one else in the 
centre of the circle, and in the direct 
rays of the lire. The wearer, too 
leeble to have aoy diitinot purpose 
)mfQiB.d ikat of goring help to recover 
Bis money, snbmittcrl nnr.:"^istinL''ly. 
The trnn<if'nt fear^ of the company 
wore now turgotten in their strong cu- 
iMty, aad mil faees wwe tnmed to- 
wards Silas, when the landlord, hsr- 
inp seated himself u;j^ain, said : — 

" Kow then, Master Marncr, what 's 
this vou 'vc p:ot to say, as yoo 've been 
Iklibedf Speak om." 
' He *d better not sav again it 
was me roblted him.' cried Jem 
Rodney, hastily. " What could I ha' 
done wiiii his money ? I could as 
ly steal the parson's surplice, and 



It." 

• ^Hold your tongue, Jem, and let's 
hear what he 'a got to say," said the 
landlord. " Now then. Master Mar- 
ner." 

Silas now told his story under fine- 
qieat qae8tionin<i:, as the mysterious 
character of the robbery became evi-^ 

dent. 

This strangely novel situation of 
opeain^ his troaUo to his Baveloe 

neighbors, of sitting in the warmth 

of a licarth not his own, and feeling 
the presence of fiicp>^ an ] voicns which 
were his nearest promise of help, had 
deabtloss its intluence on Marner, 
h spite of his passionate preoocn* 
pation with his loss. Our conscions- 
ne'is rarely rcqnstcrs the bei'innin*^'- of 
a nrpowth within us any more than 
without us : there have been many 
eircalations of the sap belbre we detect 
the smallest sign of the bud. 

The slight sn>pi^-io!i with which his 
h arers at f\rAt li-iLin d to liim irradu- 
aiiy fueltcd away betore tiie cuuviueiog 



simplicity of his distress : it was im- 
poasible ibr the neiji^bon to doabi 
tliat Mamer was cdlrag the truth, not 
because rh"v were capable of ar^n;iTr_r- 
at once ti-om the nature of his state- 
ments to the absence of any motive 
for making them fidsely, bnt heeaose, 
as Mr. Maoev observed, ^Foiks as 
had the Devil to hack 'em were not 
likely to l>e so TTiu^heil " as poor Silas 
was. Rather, Irum the strange fact 
that the robber had left no traces, and 
had happened to know the nick of 
time, utterly incalculable by mortal 
agents, when Silas would «_'o Mway 
from home without hx king his door, 
the more probable (inclusion seemed 
to be, that his disveframUe intimMjf 
in that quaiter, If it ever existed, had 
been broken up, and t!i;u. in conse- 
quence, this ill turn had been <lone to 
ikarner by somebody it was quite in 
Tain to set tlie constable after. Why 
this pfetematnral felon shonld be 
obliged to wait till the door was left 
II n lock ^m! was a qaestiCMl which did 
not present itself. 

** It is n't Jem Rodney as has done 
this work. Master Mamer," said the 
landlord. ''Yon mustn't be a cast- 
your eye at poor Jem. There 
may be a bit of a reckonini; against 
Jem fur the matter of a bare or so, if 
anybody was boend to keep their eyes 
staring open, and niver to wink, — 
but Jem 's i)een a fitting here drink* 
in*; his can, like the decentest man i' 
the parish, since liefore you left your 
house, Master Mamer, by your own 
acooant." 

" Ay, ay," said Mr. Mae^; "let's 
have no nccnsing o' the inniccnt. 
That isn't the law. Thi ic mn-t Ikj 
folks to swear again' a man bcluru lio 
can be ta*en up. Let 's have no ao- 
cusing o' the mnloent, Master Mar* 



ner. 



Memory wa« not so utterly tor])id 
in Silas that it could not be wakened 
br these words. With a movement 

of compunction a^ new and strani^ 

to him as everything:: else ^virhiTi tho 
last hour, he started from lii- chair 
and went close up to Jem, looking at 
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khn ai if lie wmted to asim himself 
of the expression in his face. 

"I WM wrontr," he said, — " ves, , 
yes. — T onirbf to have thought. 
1 iterc s noilnng to witness against 
Tou, Jem. Only yon 'd been into my 
bonse oftener than anybody else, and 
so you came into my head. I don't 
accuse yon, — I won't accuse any- 
body, — only," he added, lifting up his 
hands to his head, and taming away 
with hewiMeiedmisery* '*Itrjr— I try 
to think where my money can be." 

" Av, nv, thov 'ro j^one where it's 
hot €uou<xh to melt 'em, I doabt»'' 
said Mr. Macey. 

•« Tehtth ! ** said the finnier. And 
tiien he asked, with a cvosMxamin- 
iriL'" fiir, " How much money mi^^ht 
there be in the bags, Master Mar- 
ner ? " 

'*Two hundred and serenty-two 
pounds, twelve and sixpence, last 
night whon I counted it," said Silas, 
seating himself again, with a groan. 

** Pooh ! why, they 'd be none so 
heavy to carry. Some tramp 's been 
in, that's all ; and as ftir the no fi)ot- 
marks, and the bncks and the sand 
being all rijtht. — why, your eyes are 
pretty much like a insect's, Master i 
Mamer; they're obliged to look so 
close, yon can't aee mnch at a time. 
It's m'y opinion as, if I 'd horn yon, 
or you *d been mc, — for it comes to 
the satne thing, — you would n*t have 
thought you'd fonnd everything as 
you left it Bnt what I vote is, as 
two of the sensiUest o' the company 
should go with you to Master Kench, 
tho constable's' — he *s ill i' bed, I 
know that much, — and get him to 
appoint one of us his dcppitv ; for 
tnat 's the law, and I don't think any- 
body 'ull take upon him to contradick 
me there. It is n't mufh of a wnlk 
to Kcnch's ; an<l then, if it's me jis is 
deppity, I '11 go back with you. Mas- 
ter Mamer, and examine yonr prim* 
ises ; and if anybody 's got any fault 
to find with that, I '11 thank him to 
stand up and say it out like a raan." 

By this pregnant speech the farrier 
had TQ-pBtahlishfrtl fail lilSoQQplaflenr* 



cy, and waited with oonfidenoo'lo Kear 
himself named as one of the aaperlik* 

, tivclv sensible men. 

" Let us see how the night is, 
though," said the landlord, who also 
oofisideved hhnself penonally con- 
cerned in this proposition. " Why, 
it rnins heavy still, ' he said, retom- 
ing from the door. 

" Well, I'm not the man to be 
afraid o' the rain," said tho farrier. 
''For it'll look bad when Jostioe 
Malam hears as respectable nicn like 
us hnd a information laid before 'em 
and took no steps." 

The landlord agreed with this view, 
and after taking the sense of Uie com- 
pany, and dnly rehearsing a small 
cerernony known in high ecclesiasti- • 
cal lif e as the nolo epifiropari,hG consent- 
ed to take on himself the chill dignity 
of going to Kench's. Bnt to the fst- 
rier's strong disgust, liCr. Maoey now 
started an objection to his proposing 
himself as a deputy-constable ; for 
that oracular old gentleman, claiuiing 
to know the law, stated, as a fact de- 
Mveied to him by his father, that no 
doctor could be a constable. 

"And you 're a doctor, I reckon, 
I thougli you 're only a cow-doctor, — 
for a tiy 's a Hy, though it may be a 
hoss-fly," condnded Mr. Macey, won- 
dering a little at his own " 'cateness." 

Tljcre was a hot debate upoTi tliis, 
the farrier being of eourse indisposed 
to renounce the quality of doctor, but 
contending that a doctor could be a 
constable if he liked, — the law meant, 
he need n't be one if he did n't like. 
Mr. Macey thought this was non- 
sense, since the law was not likely to 
be fonder of doctors than of other 
folks. Moreover, if it was in the nap 
ture of doetors more than of other men 
not to like being constables, how came 
Mr. Dowlas to be so eager to act in 
that capacity 1 

"I don't want to act tiie oonat** 
ble," said the farrier, driven into a 
corner by this merciless reasoning ; 
" and there 's no man can say it of me, 
if he 'd tell tho truth. But if there 's 
to he aaj jealoiiiy and mvi/ing about 
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goiDg to Kench's in the rain, let them 
go as like it, — jou won't get me lo 
go, I can tell you." 

By the landlord's intcrrcTition, 
however, the dispute was accommo- ! 
dated. Mr. Dowlas consented to go as 
ft seoond person disinclined to eet ol^ 
fictaUy ; and so poor Silas, farnished 
with some old covcrin'js, turned ont 
with his two eoinpaniuiis into the 
rain again, thinking of tiie long niglit- 
hours before him, not as those do 
wlio long to vestp bnl as liiose who ex- 
pect t» " wAteh for the mondng" 

s ■ 

CHAPTER Vni. 

When Godfrey Cass returned from 
Mrs. Osgood's party at midnight, he 
wwas not mnch surprised to learn that 
Dunsey had noteome home. Perhaps 
he had not Bold Wildfire and was 
Wttitinf?- for another chance, — per- 
haps on that foggy afternoon, he nad 

£ referred housing himself at the Red 
lion at Batherley for the night, if the 
run had kept him in that nei«^hbor- 
hood ; for he was not likely to feel 
much concern about Icavln*^ his broth* ! 
cr in suspense. Godfrey's mind was 
too Ml of Nancy Lammeler's looks 
And behairior, too ftdl of the exaspera- 
tion ajj^ainst himself and his lot, which 
the si'j-ht of her always prod need 
in him, tor him to give much thought 
to Wildlire, or to tbe probabilities 
of Dnnstan's conduct. 

The next morninf? the whole vil- 
lajre was excited by the story of the ; 
robbery, and Godfrey, like every one 
else, was occupied in gathering and 
discossing news ahont it, and in tis- 
itin<; the Stone-pits. The rain had 
washed away all possibility of distin- 
gnifhin** footmarks, but a close in- 
vestigation of the spot had disclosed, 
in the direetion opposite to the vil- 
lage, a tindflr-box, with a flint and 
steel, half snnk in the mnd. It was 
not Silas's tinder-box, for the only 
one .he had ever had was still stand- 



ing on his shelf j and the inference 
generally accepted was, that the tin- 
der-box in the ditch was somehow 
connected m irli tho rolihery. A small 
! minority shook tln n lieads afid inti- 
mated their opinion tiiat it was not a 
robbery to have nmdi light thrown on 
it by tinder-boxes, that Master Mar- 
ker's tale had a queer look witli it, and 
that such thinf^s hnt] been known as 
a man's doin^ himself a mischief, and 
then setting the justice to look for the 
doer. Bnt when questioned closely 
as totheir grounds for this opinion, and 
what Master Marner hn<! to ^^nin hy 
such false pretences, they only siiook 
their heads as before, and observed 
that there was no knowing what some 
folks counted gain ; moreover, that 
cvcn-horly had a right to their own 
opinions, grounds or no grounds, and 
that the weaver, as ever}' body knew, 
was partly crazy. Mr. Mat ey, though 
he .joined in the defence of Mamer 
njxainst all suspicions of deceit, also 
pooh-poohed the tinder-box ; indeed, 
repudiated it as a rather impiuus su<^- 
gc^tion, tending to imply tliat every- 
thing mnst be done hj bninao hands^ 
and that there was no power which 
could make nway with the guineas 
! T^Hthout moving the bricks. Never- 
theless, he tnnied round rather sharp- 
ly on Mr, Tookey when tbe leakms 
depnty feeling that this was a view of 
the case peculiarly suited to n parish- 
clerk, carried it still further and doubt- 
ed whether it was right to inquire into * 
a robbery at all when the dream- 
s^ces were so mysterious. 
"As if," concluded Mr. Tookey,— 
; " as if there was nothing bnt what 
con Id be made out by justices and 
constables.'' 

'* Now, don't yon be for ofersboot* 
ing the mark, Tookey," said Mr, 
Mficpy, nodding his head aside admon- 
ishingly. ** That 's what you 'ro 
allays at; if I throw a stone and iiit, 
yon think thers's snmmat better than 
hitting, and you try to throw a stone 
beyond. What I snid wns against 
the tinder box : T said nothing af;ainst 
justices and constables, for they 're o' 
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King Gmgefs nuiking, and it'nd be 
ill becoming a man in a parith office 

lo fly out n;,'ain' Km^ George/* 

While these discussions were goin^f 
on amongst the group outside the 
Rainbow, a bighar consnltatioB was 
beiuf^ carried on within, under tbe 
presidency of Mr. Gracken thorp, the 
rector, assisted hy Squire Casjs, nnd 
other substantial jjui i?hioners. It had 
just occurred to Mr. ^>ucll, the land- 
lord,— he beinfff as he ofaeerred^ a 
mail accustomed tO pot two and two 
together, — to connoct with the tin- 
der-box, which, as deputy -constable, 
he himself hod had the hunurubie dis- 
tinction of finding, certais lecoUee- 
tions of a pedkr who had called to 
drink at tbe liousc about a month be- 
fore, and had actually stated that he 
carried a tinder-box about with him 
to light his pipe. Here, emlv, was 
a dew to be followed oat. And as 
memory when duly impregnated with 
ascertained facts, is sometimes surpris- 
ingly fertile, Mr. Sncll pradnnlly re- 
covered a vivid impression of the cl- 
fect produced on him by the pedler^s 
eountenanceandeonversation. Hchad 
a ** look with bis eye " which fell im- 
pleasantiy on Mr. Snell's sensitive 
organism. To be sure, he did n't say 
anything particniar, — no, except that 
about the tinder-box, — but it isn't 
what a man says, it *s the way he says 
it. Mf»rcovcr, he bad a swarthy for- 
eign ucss of complexion, which boded 
little honesty. 

"Did he wear ear-rings?'' Mr. 
Crackenthorp wished to know, hav- 
ing Bome acqnaintanoe with foreign 
customs. 

" Well — stay — let me see," said 
Mr. Snell, like a docile dainrojante, 

who would really not make a mistake 
if she could help it. After stretching 
the comers of his mouth and contract- 
ing his eyes, as if he were trying to 
see the ear-rings, he appeared to give 
up the effort, and said : " Well, he M 
p-nt r';ir-rin^'== in his hox to sell, fo it *s 
iiat ral to suppose he might wear ^em. 
But he called at every house, a'most, 
in the TiUagc: there's somebody 



else, mayhap, saw 'em in bli ears, 
thoBgh 1 can^ take npon me rig^tiy 

to say." 

Mr Snell was correct in his sur- 
mise, that somebody else would re- 
member the pedler's ear-rings. For, 
on the spread cf inquiry amoog 
villagers, it was stated with gathering 
emphasis, that the parson had wanted 
to know whetlier the pedler wore ear- 
rings in his ears, and au impression 
was emated that a great deal depend- 
ed on the ^ting of this fact. Of 
course, every one who heard the 
question, not having any distinct im- 
age of the pedler as mthout ear-rings, 
immediatel7 ^ ^ image of him wkh 
cait-rings, larger or smalfor, as the case 
might be : nnd the image was present- 
ly taken for a vivid recollection, so 
that the glazier's wife, a well-inten- 
tioned woman, not given to lying, and 
whose bottse was among the cleaaeat 
in the Tillage, was ready to declare, as 
sure ns ever she meant to take the 
f=;u rument, the A'ery next Christinas 
tiiut was ever coming, that she had 
seen big eap>ring8, in the slape of 
the youn||^ moon, in the pedler s two 
ears ; while Jinny Oates, tt c r o^hler's 
daughter, being a more imaginative 
person, stated not only that she had 
sc^ them too, but that they had made 
her blood creep, as it did at that very 
moment while there she stood. 

Also, hy way of thix>wing further 
linht on this clew of the tinder-box, a 
collection was made of all die ankles 
mrrcfaased ftom the pedler at vaiioas 
nouses, and carried to the Kainhow to 
be exhibited thrrc. In fact, there was 
a general feeling in the village, that 
for the clearing up of this robbery there 
most be a great deal done at tbe Kain- 
bow, and that no man need offer his 
wife an excuse for poing there while 
it was tbe scene of severe pnblic da- 
ties. 

Some disappointment was ftlt, and 
perhaps a little indignation also, when 

It became knfnvn Th;U Silns Mnnier, 
on being questioned by the iS<]uirc and 
the parson, had i*etained no other rec- 
ollection of the pedler than that ha 
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had called at his door, bat had not 
entered his house, luving turned awajr 

at once when Silas, holdinti: the door 
ajtir, h[\f\ said that he wanted nothing. 
This had been Silas's testiin(jny, 
though he clatched strongly at tiie 
idea ik the pedkr's btin^ the cnlpnt, 
if onlybecaase it gave him a definite 
irnag^e of a wherr:ihot!t for his ^o\<\, 
after it had been taken away from its 
hiding-pkce : he coald see it naw in 
the p^ler^l box. Bnt it was obsarv«d 
with some irritation in the 'viUage, 
that anybody bnt a " blind creatur *' 
like Marnpr wouki have seen the man 
prowling about, for how came he to 
leave his tinder-box in the ditch close 
hf, IT he had n't been lingering there ? 
Doubtless, he hed made his observa- 
tions when he saw Mamer at the door. 
Anybody raij^ht know — and only 
look at liim — that tlie weaver wa8 a 
lialtoaay miMr. It was a wonder 
the pedler had n't murdered him ; 
men of thnt sort, with Hnirs in their 
ears, hu'l !)ecn known Un- rnurilerera 
often and often ; there had been one 
tried at the 'sizes, not ao long ago but 
what there were people living who re- 
membered it. 

Godfrey Cass, indeed, entering the 
Rainbow during one of Mr. Bnell's 
frequently repeated recitals of his tes- 
'timony, had treated it lightly, staling 
that he himself had bongnt a pen< 
knife of tlie pedli^r, nnd thought him 
a merry grinning tciiow enough; it 
was all nonsense, he snid, about the 
Myan's evil looks. Bat this was spo- 
ken of in the Tillage as the random 
talk of youth, " as if it was only Mr. 
■Sncll who had seen something odd 
about the pedler ! " On the contra- 
ty, there were at least half a doaen 
who were ready to go before JoHtice 
Mnlara, and give in much in ore strik- 
ing testimony than any the landlord 
could furnish. It was to be hoped 
Mr. Qodfirey wonid not go to Taney 
and throw cold water on what Mr. 
Snell said there, and so prevent the 
justice froTii drawing np a warrant, 
lie was suspected of intending this, 
«rhon, after midday, ho was seen set- 



ting off on horseback in the direction 
of Tariey. 

But by this time Godfrey's inieieil 
in t!^^•rohh1■r^•had faded bef' )rc !i i < itow- 
iug anxiety alM^ut Dunslan and W ild- 
fire, and he was going, not to Tarley^ 
bnt to Batherley, tuutble to rest in an- 
certainty about them any lonfj^er. The 
possibility that Dunstan hud played 
him the ugly U'ick of riding away with 
Wiidhrc, to return at the end of a 
month, when he had gambled away or 
otherwise squandered the price of the 
horse, was a fear that urged itself 
upon him more,even, tlmn t!K' tlionirht 
of an accidental injury ; and now 
that the danee at Mrs. 'Otigood's itus 
past, he was irritated wim hinaself 
that he had trusted his horse to Dun- 
Ftan." Instead of trying to still his 
fears. ]\c encouraged them, with that 
8uper:ititious impression which clings 
to ns all, that if we expect eril yefy 
strongly it is the less likely to come ; 
and when he heard a horse appmnrh- 
ing at a trot, and saw a luit rii»ing 
above a hedge beyond an angle of the 
lane, he ftlt as if bis eo^famthm 
had sacoeeded. Bnt no aooner did 
the horse come within sight, than his 
heart sank again. It wa«; not Wild- 
hre ; and in a few momenta more he 
discerned that the rider was not Dun^ 
Stan, but Bryoe, who pnlled np to 
speak, with a face that implied aonie* 
tnin<r disagreeable. 

" Well, Mr. Go<^lfrcy, tliat 's a lucky 
brother of yours, that Master Dunsey, 
isn't he? 

" What do you mean ? " said God- 
frey, hastily. 

** Why, has n't be been home yet 1 " 
said Bryco. 

" Home ? no. What has happened I 
Be quick. What has he done with 
my horse ? '* 

"Ah, I thought it was yours, 
though lie pretended you had parted 
with It to him." 

" lias he thrown him down and 
broken his knees 1 '* said Qodfyty, 
flushed with exasperation. 

" Worse than that," said Bryce. 
Yon see, I 'd made a baigatn with 
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him to hnj the hone fat a hundred 

and twenty, — a swinging prit c, Imt 
1 always liked the horse. And what 
does he do but go and stake him, — 
flv ut a liedge with stakes in it, atop 
oi^ a bank with a ditch before it The 
horse hnd been dead a firetty good 
while when he was found. So he 
has n't bi en home since, has he ? " 

** Home 1 no/' said Godfrey, *' and 
he'd better Iceep away. Confonnd 
me for a fool ! I might have known 
this would he the end of it." 

** Well, to tell you the truth," said 
Bryce, " after I 'd bargained for the 
hone, it did come into my head that 
he might be riding and selling the 
horse without your knowledge, for 1 
did n't believe it was his own. T knew 
Master Diinsey wiis up to his trieks 
sometimes. But where can lie be 
gone ? He never been seen at Bath- 
erlev. He could n't have betn hurt, 
for he muft have walked otF." 

"HurtV said Godfrey, bitterly. 
** He 'II never be hurt, — he 's made to 
hurt other people." 

" And so you did give him leave to 
sell the horse, eh / " said Bryce. 

" Yes ; I wanted to part with the 
horse, — he was always a little too 
hard in the month for me," said God- 
fliey ; his pri(fe making him wince un- 
der the idea that Brjrce guessed the 
sale to be a matter of necessity. " I 
was jroinp: to see after him, — I thotijrht 
some mischief had happened. I 'l\ go 
hack now," be added, turning the 
horse's head, and wishinj^ he could 
pet rid of Bryce ; for he felt that the 
ion'j-dreaded crisis in his life was close 
upon him. *' You *re coming on to 
Baveloe, are n't yon ? " 

" Well, no, not now," said Bryce. 
** I was cominfr round there, for I had 
to go to Flitton, and I thought I 
might OS well take you in my way, 
and jnst let yon know all I knew my- 
self about the horse. I suppose Mas- 
ter Dnnsev did n't like to snow him- 
self till the ill news had blown over a 
bit. He *s perhaps gone to pay a vis- 
it at the Three Crowns by Wnitbiidge, 
— I know he ^s fond of the hoase." 



" Perhaps he is," said Godfrey, rath- 
er absently. Then rousing himself 
he said, with an effort at carelessness, 
" We i<hnll hear of him soon enough^ 

I 'U l>e bound." 

•'Well, here's my tnrnin^,'' said 
Bryoe, not surprised to perceive that 
Godfrey Avns rather * down * ; ** so I *ll 
bid you good day, and wish I may 
bring you better news another time. 

Godfrey rode along slowly, repre- 
senting to himself the scene of confes- 
sion to his father from which he felt 
that there was now no longer any es- 
cape. The revelation about the mon- 
ey must be made the very next morn- 
ing ; and if he withheld the rest. Dun- 
Stan would be sure to comeback short- 
ly, fiTid, finding that he must l>oar the 
brunt of his father's anger, would tell 
the whole story out of spite, even 
though he had nothing to gain by it. 
There was one step, perhaps, by which 
he might still win 3>nnstnn's silence 
and put oft' the evil day : he might tell 
his father that he had himself spent 
the money paid to him by Fowler ; 
and as he had nerer been g:nilty of 
such an otfon rr bi fore, the affair would 
blow over alter a little storming. But 
Godfi-ey could not bead himself to this. 
He iblt that in letting Dnnsian have 
the money, he had already been guilty 
of a breach of trust hardly less culpa- 
ble than that of spending- the money 
I directly for his own behoof ; and yet 
I there was a distinction between the 
two acts which made him foel that the 
one was so much more blackening 
than the other as to he intolerable to 
him. 

" I don't pretend to be a good fel- 
low," he said to himself; "hut I 'm 
not a sooundrd,-^flt least, 111 stop 
short somewhere. I 'W bear the con- 
sequences of what I harr don< sooner 
than make believe I 'vc done w hat 1 
never would have done. I 'd never 
have spent the money for my own 
pleasure, — I was tortured into it." 

Through the remainder of this day 
Godfrey, with onlv occasional fluctua- 
tions, Icept his wiU bent in the direc- 
tion of a complete avowal to his ftther» 
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and he withhold the story of Wildfire's 
loss till the next morning, that it 
iniopbt serve him as un introduction 
toneavier matter. The old Squire 
was ftccttstomed to his son's frequent 
absence from home, and thouglit nei- 
ther Dunstun's nor Wildfire's non- 
appearance a matter calling for re- 
laui k. Godfrey said to MmBClf again 
and again, that if he let slip this one 
opportanity of confession, he might 
never have another; the revelation 
inig'ht be made even in a more odious 
way than by Dunstan's malignity : 
ske inigiit corneas she had threatened 
to do. And then he tried to make the 
scene easier to himself by rchcjirsa! ; 
he made up liis mind how he would 
pass from the admission of his weak- 
ness in letting Dnnstan have the mon- 
ey to the fact that Dunstan had a 
liold on him which he had heen una- 
ble to shake otf, and how ho would 
work up his father to expect souiu- 
thiii^ very bad before he told him the 
filet. Tlie old Sqnire was an imphi- 
cable man : he made resolntious in vi- 
ol on t angor, but he was not to be 
moved from tlieiu alter his ang-er had 
subsided, — as fiery volcanic matters 
cool and harden into loek. Like many 
violent and implacable men, he al- 
lowed evils to grow under favor of 
his own heedlessness, till they j)rc>scd 
upon him with exasperating lorce, and 
then he turned round with fierce 
severity and became unrelentingly 
luurd. This was his system with his 
tenants : he allowed them to rr«'t into 
arrears, neglect their fences, roduco 
their stock, sell their straw, and other- 
wise go the wrong way, — and then, 
wben he became short of money in 
consequence of tfils indulgence, he 
took the hardest measures and would 
listen to no appeal. Godfrey knew 
all this, and felt It with the greater 
force because he had constantly suf- 
fered annoyance from Avitnessins: his 
father's sudden fits of unrelciitin<::iiess, 
for which his own habitual inesolu- 
tion deprived him of all sympathy. 
(He was not critical on the fiiulty in- 
dalgence which preceded these fits ; 



thnt seemed to him natural enough.) 
Still, there was just the rhnnrc, (God- 
frey thought, that his father's pride 
might 'see this marriage in a light 
that would induce him to hush it up, 
rather than turn his son out and make 
the fainily the talk of the countiy for 
ten miles round. 

This was the view of the case that 
Godfrey managed to keep before him 
pretty closely till midnight, and he 
went to sleep thinking that he had 
done with inward debating. But 
when he awoke in the still morning 
darkness he found it impossible to re- 
awaken his evening thoughts ; it was 
as if thev had been tired out and were 
not ro he roused to further work. In- 
stead ot arguments for confession, he 
oould now feel the presence of noth- 
ing but its evil consequences : the old 
dread of disgrace came back, — the 
old shriiikiii'j: from the thou-jht of 
raising a hopeless barrier betweeu 
himself and Nancy, — the old disposi- 
tion to rely on chances which might be 
favorable to him, and save him from be- 
trayal. Why, after all, should be cut 
off the hope of thcni hy his own art ? 
I He had seen tlio nuiiter in a wrong 
light yesterday. He hud been In a 
rage with Dunstan, and had thought 
of nothinj; but a thorough break-up 
of their mutual iindersrandinir ; hut 
wliat it would be really wisest for him 
to do, was to try nn<l soften his fa» 
ther's anger against Dnnsey, and 
keep things as nearly ns possible in 
their old condition. If Dunsey did 
not come back for a few days (and 
Godfrey did not know but that the 
rascal had enough money in his pock* 
ct to enable him to keep away stiU 
longer), eveiything might blow over. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Godfrey rose and took his own 
breakfast earlier th.nn usual, hut lin- 
gered in the wainscoted parlor till las 
younger brothers had finished their 
meal "and gone ont, awaiting his 
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ther, who always went out and had a 
waJk with his managing-man before 
breakfast. Every one breakfiuted at 
a different hour ia the Red House, 
nn 1 thn Squire was alwavs the Intrst. 
^ivin<j a long chance to a rather fee- 
ble moraing appetite before be tried it. 
The table had been spread with sub- 
stantial eatables nearly two hours be- 
fore he presented himself, — a tall, 
stoutman of sixty, with afacein which 
tbc knit brow and rather hard glanee 
seemed contradicted by the slack and 
feeble month. His person showed 
marks of habitual neglect, his dress 
was slovenly ; and yet there \va?? 
something in the presence of the old 
Squire distinguishuble from that of 
tl»e ordinary fanners in the parish, 
who were perhaps every whit as re- 
fined as he, but, havinLi s'f>uched their 
way through life with a consciousness 
of being in the vicinity of their " bet- 
ters," wanted that seltpoasessicm and 
authoritativeness of voice and carrif^^e 
which belonged to a man who thought 
of superiors as remote existences, with 
whutn lie had jxirsonally little more 
to do than with America or the stars. 
The Squire had been used to parish 
homage all his life, used to the pre- 
supposition that his family, his tank- 
ards, and cverythinn^ that was his, 
were the oldest and best; and as he 
never associated with anv gentry 
higher than himself, his opinion was 
not disturbed by comparison. 

He glanced at his son as he entered 
the room, and said, " Wliat, sir ! 
have n't ifou had your breakfast yet ? " 
but there was no pleasant rooming 
greeting between them ; not because 
of any unfriendliness, but because the 
sweet flower of courtesy is not a 

SowtU oi bucii homes as the Red 
onse. 

"Yes sir," said Godfrey, "I *ve 
had my breakfast, bat I was waiting 
to speak to you." 

Ah 1 well," said the Squire, 
throwing himsdf indifferently into 
his ebair, and speaking in a ponder- 
ous coiM^hing fashion, which was felt 
in £«Yeioe to be a sort of privilege of 



his rank, while he cut a piece of beef, 
and held it up before tl^ deer-hoand 
that had come in with him, '*'Bing 
the bell for my ale, will yon f Ton 
youngsters* business is your &wm 
pleasure, mostly. There 's no hurry 
about it for anybody but yourselves." 

The Sqnhre's lifo was quite idle 
as his sons', but it was a fietiOB hepL 
up by himself and his contemporaries 
in Raveloe that youth was exclnsivcly 
the period of folly, and that their apvd 
wisdom was constantly in a statKi of 
CDdaraiHse mitigated by saroaanu 
Godfrey waited, before he spoke ^mm, 
nnti! the ale had been brought and 
the door closed, — an interval during 
which Fleet, the deer-hound, had con- 
sumed enough bits fji beef to make m 
poor man's holiday dinner. 

" There 's been a cursed piece of 
ill-luck with Wildfire," he begtm; 
*' happened the day before yesterdav." 

" Whatl broke his knees 1 " said 
the Squire, after taking a draught «f 
ale. " I thought you knew how ia 
ride better than that, sir. I never 
threw a horse do^vn in my life. If 1 
had, I might ha' whistled for another, 
for my fo£er was n't qnite so reiidT 
to unstring as some other (athen i 
know of But they must turn over a 
new leaf, — fhei/ must. What with 
mortgages and arrears, I 'm as short 
o' eash as a roadside pauper. And 
that fool IGmble si^s the newspapor 'a 
tjilkinrr about peace. Why, the oovbp 
try would n't hnvc a ]orr to stand on. 
Prices 'ud run down like a jack, and 
I should never get my arrears, not if 
I sold all the fellows up. And them 
'b that damned Fowler, I won't put 
up with him any lonpper ; I *ve told 
Winthrop to go to Cox this very day. 
The lying scoundrel told me he 'd be 
sure to pay me a hundred last moiMlu 
He takes advantage because he 's on 
that outlying &rm,and thinks TahmJi 
forget him.' 

The Squire had delivered this 
speech in a eoughing and interrapted 
manner, . but with no pause ^ng 
enough for Godfrey to make it a pro- 
text for taking up the word f^aia. 
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Hg felt that his father roenat to ward 

off any request for money on the 
Lrronnfi of the misfortune with Wild- 
it ro, luicl that the emphasis he had 
thus been led to lay on his shortnets 

of e&sh and his nrrcurs ^vas tikd^r {p 
prodncn an attitude of mind the most 
Tjn fuvorahle for his own disclosure. 
But he mast go on, now lie had bu- 

** It 's wone than breaking - the 

liorse's knees, — he 's been staked 
[\n(l killed,*' he s:ii(l, ns soon as his 
fatlier was silent, and hud begun to 
^ut his meat. " Bat I was n't think* 
njBp of asking you to buy me another 
lorse ; I was only thinking I M lost 
!ie ni<' in>5 of paying you with the 
rice ot Wikiiire, as I *d meant to do. 
L>uiisoy took him to the hunt to sell 
lim mr me the other dajr, and after 
le 'd made a bamin fbr a handred 
twenty with Bryce, he went after 
ho homuls, and took some fool's leaj) 
>r other, that did for the hori^e at 
ynm. If it had n't been ft>r that, I 
ihdold have paid you a handled 
:)Ounds this morning.'* 

The? S<i:iiro had laid down his 
uiila a.nd tbrk, and was staring at bis 
oa in mnaamwnt^ not being snfll- 
:icntly quick of hrain to form a prob- 
iblo i^ucss as to what could Iiave 
r\n?eci so stranu'o an inversion of the 
»;itcninl and filial relations as this 
iroposition of his son to pay him a 
ittndMd pouade. 

" Tbe troth is, sir, — I *ro very 
f>rry', — I was quite to blame,** said 
iVrey. " Fowler did p:iy that him- 



Ired pounds, lie paid it to mc, when 
; w«a o^r there one day last month. 
\imI ]>ansey bothered me for the 

noncT, and l let him have it, because 
hoped I should be able to pay ityoa 
>clore this." 

The Sqaire was pnrple with anger 
lefiMV 1m Mib had (lone speaking, and 
ijund utterance difficult. " You let 
> tnsey have it, sir ? And how lon^^ 
ivc you been so thick with Dunsey 
liali you must co/Joffue with him to 
mboxale mj money '? Are yon tarn- 
A aeampi I tell joa I won't 



have it. I 'II turn the whole padt of 

you out of the house topethi r. and 
marry ajrain. I *d hare you lo re- 
raem5er, sir, j>ropurty 's got no 
entail on it ; — smee my grandmther'a 
time the Casses can do as they like 
with their land. Renu*ml>er that, sir. 
Ia'T Dunsey have the money! Why 
siuniid\'ou let Dunsey have the mon- 
ev ? There's some lie at the bottom 
of it.*' 

"There 's no Vu\ sir," said God- 
frey. " I would n't have sjK'nt the 
money myself, but Dunsey bothered 
me, and i was a and let him 
have it. But I meant to pay it» 
whether he did or not. That *s the 
whole story. I never meant to cm- 
huzxXe money, and 1 'm not the man 
to do it. You never knew me do a 
dishonest trick, sur." 

" Where *8 Dunsey, then 1 Whit 
do you Stand talking there for ? Go 
and fetch Dunsey, as I tell yon, and 
let him give account of what he want- 
ed the money for, and what he 
done with it He shall repent it. 
I 'II tnm him ont. I said I would, 
and 1 'II do it. He flha' n't brave me* 
Go and fetch him.*' 

•*,Dnnscy is n't come back, sir." 
'What! did he hreak his own 
neck, then ? ** said the Squire, with 
some disgust at the idea that, in that 
case, he could not fulfil his threat. 

**2so, iiQ wasn't hurt, 1 believe, for 
the hone was found dead, and Dun- 
sey must hare walked off. I dare 
.«ay we shall see him n<:ain by and by. 
I don't know wliere he is." 

And what must you be letting 
him have mj money for? Answer 
me that,** said the Sqiure, attacking^ 
Ciodfrey again, stooe Dunsey was not 
within reach. 

"Well, sir, I don't know," said 
Godfrey, hesitatingly. That was a 
feeble evasion, but (Godfrey was not 
fond of lying, and, not being sufficient- 
ly aware that no sort of duplicity can 
long fiourish withont the help of vo- 
cal falsehoods, he was quite unpro- 
paied with invented motives. 

''Yon don't knowl I tell yoo 
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what it is, sir. Yoti ' vo been up to 
gome trick, aiid you 've l>ccn bribing 
bUD not to tell/'iMUil the Squire, with a 
sadden acuteness wliich startled tjod- 
frey, who felt his heart lK*at violently 
at tlio ru'urncss of his father's '^ni«'>s. 
The jjuddeu alarm pushed him on to 
take tlie next step, — a very slight 
impoJac snffioea for that on a down* 
ward road. 

'* Why, sir," he said, trying to 
spcuk with careless ease, *' it was a 
little ullttir between me and Duusey ; 
it 's no matter to anybody dae. It *s 
liardly worth wliUe to pry into young 
men's fouknes : it wouldn't have 
made any diflLTciu c to you, sir, if 
I'd not had the bad iuek to lose Wild- 
fire. I shoukl have paid you the mon- 

"Fooleries! Pshaw! it's time 
y<^li 'd done with fooleries. And I *d 
have you know, sir, you mud ha' done 
wiib em,'' caid the Squire, frownini? 
and oastii^ an angry glance at his 
son. " Your froings on arc not what 
T shall find money for any longer. 
There 's my grundliathcr had his sta- 
bles lull o' horses, and kept a good 
honse, too, and in worse timeB, by 
what I can make out ; and so mi^ht 
I, if I liad n't fonr pood-for-nothing 
fellows to lianjr on n\c like lior.se- 
leechcs. 1 've Wen too good a lather 
to yon all, — that 's what it is. Bnt 
I shall pull np, sir." 

Godfrey was silent. ITe was not 
likely to be very jjenetrating in liis 
judgments, but he had always had a 
sense that his father's indulgence had 
not been kindness, and had had a 
.vague looking for some discipline that 
would have checked his own errant 
weakness, and helped his better will. 
The Squire ate his bread iind meat 
hastily, took a deep draught of ale, 
then turned his chair from the tahle» 
and l)eixan to speak again. 

'* It 'II be all the worse for yon, you 
know, — you 'd n^d try and help me 
keep things together." 

" Well, sir, I*ve often offered to 
take tlic mann;xement of things, but 
you know you 've taken it iU always, 



and "^ccmed to think I wanted to push 
you out of your place." 

" I know nothing o' ^onr ofiering 
or o' my taking it ill," said the Squire^ 
whose memory consisted in certain 
strong impressions unmodified by* de- 
tail ; '* but I know one while you 
seemed to he thinking o' marryui;;, 
and I did n't offer to put any obstaclei 
in your way, as some fathers would. 
I'd as lieve yon mnrricd Lammeter's 
daughter as anybody. I suppose, if 
1 'd said YOU nay, you ' ha* kept on 
with it ; hut, ibr want o' c*oiitrftdi6- 
tion, you 'vc changed your mind. 
You 're a shilly-shally fellow : yen 
take after your poor mother. She 
never had a will of her own ; a wo- 
man has no call for one, if she 's^ot 
a proper man for her hnshand. Bnl 
your wife had need hav o one, for vou 
liardly know your own nnnd eiiougli to 
make both your legs walk one war. 
The lass has n't ^d downright she 
won't have you, has she ? " 

** No," said Godfrey, feeling: very- 
hot and uncomfortable; "but I don t 
think fIic will." 

"Think! why haven't you the 
courage to ask her? Do you stick to 
it, you want to have Ac*, — that 'i 
the thing ? " 

** There 's no other woman I want 
to marry," said Godfrey, evasively^. 

" Well, then, let me' make the of- 
fer for you, that 's all, if you haven't 
the pluck to do it yonrsclf. Xnmmo- 
ter is n't likely to be loath for his 
daughter to marry into mif family, I 
should think. And as for the pretty 
lass, she w ould n't have her oonsiiij — 
and there 's nobody else, as I see, could 
ha* stood in your way." 

"I 'd rather let it be, please, sir, at 
present," said Godfrey, in alarm. 
" I think she 's a little offended with 
me just now, and I should like to 
speak for myself. A man must nuui* 
age these things for himself." 

*' Well, spe^, tlicn, and nianag^e it, 
and see if you can't turn over a new 
leaf. That 's what a man roust do 
when he thinks o' marryinjj." 

1 don't see how I can think of it 
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tt present, sir. Ton woM n't like 

to sctlle mc on one of the farms, I 
suppose, and I don't think she *d come 
to five in tliis honsc with all my 
brothers. It 's a different sort of life 
to what she 's been used to.^ 

"Not come to live in this house? 
Don't tell inc. Yon ask her, that 's 
all," >ai 1 the Squire, with a short, 
scornful laugh. 

"I'd rather let the thing be, at 
present, sh'," said Godfl^y. I hope 
J-nn n nn't trv to hiiny it on hj say- 
ing any t hi 112"'" 

"I shall do what I choose," said 
tlie Sqaire, "and I shall let you 
Jtnov I'm master; else yon may 
turn out, and find an estate to drop 
into somewhci e else. Go out and tell 
Winthrop not to co to Cox's, but 
icah for rac. And tell 'era to get 
toy horse saddled. And stmt : look 
out and get that hack o' Dunser's 
? '1 and hand mc the money, will 
vuu ? lie '11 keep no more hacks at 
mv expense. And if you know where 
he'll sneaking, —I dare say vou do, — 
TOO may tell him to spare himself the 
journey o* comin^r ^rick home. Let 
mm turn ostlor, aii'l keep himself. 
He bha' n't hang on uie any more." 

" I don't know where *he is, sir ; 
and if I did, it is n't my place to tell 
l-im to keep away," said Godfrey, 
monng towards the door. 

" Confound it, sir, don't stay argu- 
ing, hut go and order my horse," 
teM the Sqnirc. taking up a pipe. 

Godfrey left the room, hardly 
IvTimrins' whether he were more 
relieved by the sense that the inter- 
view was ended without having made 
any chan^ in his position, or more 
oncasv that he had entangled him- 
self still further in prevarication and 
deceit. What had passed about his 
proposing to Nancy nad raised a new 
sJann, \nt by some after-dinner words 

hi.s father's to Mr. Lammeter he 
'honld be thrown into the embarrass- 
nent of Itcin^r obli<:ed al>solntely to 
le line her when she seemed to be 
vithin his reaeh. He fled to his 
isunl refuge, that of hoping fbr some 



unforeseen tnm of fortane, some favor- 
able chance which would save him 
from unpleasant consequences, — per- 
ha])S even justify his insincerity hy 
manifesting its prudence. And in 
this point of trosting to aome throw 
of fortune's dice, Godfrey can hardly 
be c;i1lrf! specially old-fashioned. 
Favorable Chance, I fancy, is the 
god of all men who follow their own 
dcriees instead of obeying a law they 
believe in. Let even a polished man 
of rhe<^c flnys jxet intf> n position he is 
ashamed to avow, and his mind will 
be Ix^nt on all the possible issues that 
may deliver him from the cakulaUo 
results of that poaition. I.^t him live 
outside hi> income, or shirk the reso- 
lute honest work that brink's wages, 
and he will presently tiud himself 
dreaming of a nos^Ue aimplecon who 
may be cajolea into using his inter^ 
est, a p<^sihlc state of mind in some 

{>ossib!e person not yet fort hcomiug. 
jCt him neglect the re^ijonsibiljties 
of his oftice, and he will inevitably 
anchor himself on the chance, that 
the thing left undone may turn oat 
not to be of the supposed importance. 
Let him betray his frien<rs confidence, 
and ho will adore that same cunning 
complexity called Chance, which 
gives him the hope that his friend 
will never know. Let him forsake a 
decent craft that he may pursue the 
gentilities of a profession to vvhieli 
nature never called him, and his 
religion will inflinibly he the worship 
of blessed Chance, which he will be- 
lieve in as th(! mighty creator of 
success. The evil principle depre- 
cated in that religion is the orderly 
sequence by which the seed bringa 
ibrth a crop after its kind* 

" ■ ■ ♦ 

CHAPXEK X. 

Justice Malam was naturally re- 
garded in 'Parley and Raveloe as a 
man of capac!ons mind, seeing that 
he conld draw much wider condn* 
sions without evidence than oonid he 
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expected of his netpTibors w ho were 
not on thu Commission of the Teace. 
Such a man was not likely to neglect 
the clew of the tindcrbox, aod an in- 
quiry wa» aet on foot concerning a 
pcHler, Tisim<' unknown, with curly 
lA-M'k hair ami u foreign complexion, 
caiijing a box of cutlery and jewel- 
ry, and wearing Urge rinp^e m bis 
ears. But either because inquiry was 
too slow-fdoted to overtake liim, or 
because the descrijition applied to so 
many pedlcrs that inquiry did not 
know how to choote among them, 
weekg paased away, and there was 
no other result conccrninp: the rotv 
1>| 1 V than a gra<lnnl cessation of the 
cx( itement it had caused in Raveloe. 
Dunstan Cass's absence was hardly a 
su})jcct of remark ; he had once be- 
fore had a quarrel with his father, and 
had gone ott', nobody knew whither, to 
return at the end of six weeks, take 
up his old quarters unforbidden, and 
swagger as usual. His own family, 
who equally expected this issue, with 
the sole dilTerence that the S(|nire was 
determincf] this time to forbid him 
the obi quarters, never mentioned his 
absence ; and wlien bis unde Kimble 
or Mr. Osgood noticed it, the story 
of his having killed Wildfire, and 
committed some offence against his 
father, was enough to prevent sur- 
prise. To connect the tact of Dnn- 
sey's disappearance with that of the 
robbery occurring on the same day, 
lay quite nwav from the trnr-k of 
every one's thought, — even Gfxi- 
ficy's, who iiad better reason than 
any one else to know what his brother 
was capable of. He remembered no 
mention of the weaver between them 
since the tiuje, twelve years ago, when 
it was their boyish sport to deride 
him; and, hesmes, his imagination 
constancy created an alibi for Dun- 
stnn : he saw him continnally in some 
con;'fMii;\l haunt, to which he had 
walked off on leaving Wildfire, — saw 
him sponging on chance acqnaint- 
anccs, and meditating a return home 
to the old amuj»emcnt of tormenting . 
his cklcr brotiier. Kveu if any brain ' 



in Raveloe had put the said two facte 

together, I douot whether a combi- 
nation so injurious to the prescriptive 
respectability of a flunily with a mortl 
monument and venmble tankards 
would not have been suppressed as 
unsound tendency. But Christmas 
puddings, brawn, and abundance of 
spirituous liquors, throwing the 
mental originality into the 
of nightmare, are great preservatives 
nc-ninst n dangcroua spontaneil>y of! 
waking thought. 

When the robbery was talked of at 
the Rainbow and elsewhere, in good 
company, the balance continued to 
waver between the rational explana- 
tion founded on the tinder-box, and 
the theory of an impenetrable inys- 
tery that mocked investigation. 'Ihn 
advocates of the tinder-hox and pedler 
view considered the other side a mud- 
dle-headed and credulous set, who, 
because they themsclvcb were wall- 
eyed, supposed everybody else to 
have the same blank outlo< k , and 
the nflhrrcnts of the inexplicable 
more than liiiited that their antag- 
onists were animals inclined to crow 
before they had found any com,*- 
mere skimming - dishes in point of 
depth, — wliose clear-sightedness con- 
sisted in supposing there was nothinqf 
behind a barn-door because they 
could n't see through it; so tliat, 
though their controversy did not 
serve to elicit the fact concerning the 
robbery, it elicited some true opinions 
of collateral importance. 

But while poor Silas's loss served 
thus to brustk the slow current of 
Raveloe conversation, Silaa himself 
was feeling the withering desolation 
of that bei*eavcment, about which his 
neighbors were arguing at their ease. 
To any one who had observed hun 
before he lost his gold, it might have 
seemed that so withered and shrunken 
a life as his could hardly be suscept- 
ible of a bruise, could hardly endure 
any subtraction but such as %vould 
pot an end to it altogether. Bat in 
reality it bad been an eager life, filled 
with immediate purpose, which fenced 
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Mm in from tho wido, cheerless an- 
iilown. It had been a clinirini; life ; 
aad thouii;h the object round which 
its fibres had cluu^ vva:^ a dead di:^ 
rnptcd tbin^, it satisfied the need for 
clinging. Sat now tbe fence was 
broken down, — the support was 
snatched away. Marner'g thouj^-hts 
could no longer move in their old 
raand, and were baffled hj a blank 
like that which neets a plodding ant 
when the earth has broken away on 
its homeward path. The loom wa^ 
there, and the weaving, and tho grow- 
in^ pattern in the cloth; but the 
bright treasure in the hole under bis 
feet wii^ gone ; the prospeet of hand- 
Hn:^ and conntin;^ it was {i^one: the 
cvcnini^- had no phuntasin of delight 
to still the poor soul's craving. The 
tliotigfat of the nionef he woald get 
by hi 4 actual work could bring no 
joy, for its meagre image wa.^ only a 
frc-jli rcmiu lor of lii.'5 loai!? ; an i liop2 
was too heavily crushed hy the sudden 
blow, for his imagination to dw«»U on 
the growth of a new hoard ilrom that 
smnll bes^iiinin;::. 

ITj filled up the blank with v:T\>}f. 
As he sat weaving, he every now and 
then moaned low, like one in pain : 
it was the mga that his thoughts had 
cmae round again to the sudden 
eha^m, — to the empty cvonini^ time. 
And all t])e evening, aa lie sut in his 
loneliness by his dull fire, ho leaned 
liia eibowi on his knees, and clasped 
JAb head with his hands, and moaned 
very lo%y,^notas o&e who seeks to 

be heard. 

And yet he was not utterly forsaken 
in Us trouble. The repulsion Itfamer 
had always created in his neighbors 

was partly di'isipited bv the new 
light in which this misfortune had 
shown him. Instead of a man who 
had more cunning than honest folks 
eottld come by , and, what was worse, 
had not the inclination to use that 
canning in a neighborly way, it was 
now apparent that Silas had not cun- 
ning enough to keep his own. He 
\ras generally spoken of as a " poor 
mtished creatnr " ; and that avoidance 



of his neighbors, which bad before 

been referred to his ill-will, and to a 
probable addiction to wor^e cuuipa- 
uy, was now considered mere craxi- 
ness. 

Tliis chani^ to a kindlier feeling 

was shown in various ways. The 
odor of Christmas cooking beiii',' <»u 
the wind, it was the season when 
superfluous pork and black puddings 
are suggestive of charity in well-to-do 
famUies; and Silas's misfortune had 
hrouirht him uppermost in the memory 
ot housekeepers like Mrs. ()s;;ooii. 
Mr. Crackenthorp, too, wlule he ad* 
mooithed Silas that his money had 
probably been taken ftom him be- 
cause he thoti;^ht too much of it, 
never came to church, enforced tlie 
doctrine by a present of pigs' petiitoes, 
w«U calculated to dissipate unfounded 
pr^ttdici>s against the clerical char* 
acter. Nei^rhhors, who had nothing 
but verbal consola' n )ii to give, showed 
a disposition not ouiy lo gree( Silas, 
and discuss his misfortune at some 
length when th^y encountered him in 
the village, but also to take the troub- 
le of calling at his cottage, an ] s^et- 
ting him to repent all the details on 
the very spot ; and then they would 
tnr to cheer him by sayin? . " Well, 
Master Mamer, you 're no worse off 
nor other poor folks, after all ; and 
if von was to h'» f^rippled, the parish 
'ud give you a iowance." 

I suppose one reason whj we are 
seldom able to comfort onr neiichbors 
with our words is, that our good-will 
qrct^ adulteratc'l. in spite of onr«;elve<', 
betbre it can pass our lips. We can 
send black puddings and pettitoes 
without giving them a flavor of our 
own egoism ; but language is a stream 
that is almost sure to smack of a min- 
gled soil. There was a fair propor- 
tion of kindness iu liavcloe ; but it was 
often of a beery and bungling sort, 
and took the shape least allied to the 
complimentary and hypocriticnl. 

Mr. Macey, for example, coming 
one evening expressly to let Silas 
know that recent events had given him 
the advantage of standing more favor> 
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aUy in the opinion of a mnn whose 
jnflcrinent was not form<Mi lii^lirly, 
o]>c'iic*(i the coiiveiaation by saying, 
Boou as he had seated himself and ad* 
jnsted his thnmbs : — 

" Come, Master Mamer, why, you 
'▼e no call to sit a-moaning:. You 're 
a deal hcttcr otl" to ha' lost your mon- 
ey, nor to ha' kep' it by fuul lucaus*. 
I wed to think, when yon first come 
into these peirts, as you wen no bet- 
ter nor you f^h nild be; you were 
younger a deal than what you are 
now ; but you were allays a staring, 
white-faced creatur, partly like a bala- 
ftoedealf, as I may say. But there 's 
no knowing ; it is n't every quccr-look- 
sed tiling as Old Uurry 's h:\d the 
making of, — I mean, speaking o' 
toads and such; for they *re often 
harmless, and usefid against yarmin. 
And it *s pretty much the same wi' 
you, as fur as 1 can h^q. Tliouj^h as 
to the varbs and stuff to cure the 
breathing, if you brought that sort o' 
knowledge from distant parts, von 
might ha' been a Mt fircer of it. And 
if the knowledge was n't well come 
by, why, yon mip^ht ha' made up for 
it bv coniin*; to chui-ch reg'lar ; for, as 
for the children as the Wise Woman 
charmed, I Ve been at the christening 
of 'em again and again, and they took 
the water just as well. And that 's 
reasonable ; for if Old Harry *s a mind 
to do a bit o' kindness for a holiday, 
like, who 's anything against it ? 
That 's my thinkiii-j^ ; and I 've been 
clerk o' this parish forty year, and I 
know, when the parson and me does 
the cussing of a Ash Wednesday, 
there 's no cussing o' folks as have a 
mind to be cured without a doctor, 
let Kimble say what he will. And 
80, Master Mamer, as I was saying, 
— for there 's windings i' things as 
they may carry you to the fur end o* 
the prayer-book afore you get back to 
'em,«— *my advice is, as you keep np 
vour sperrits ; for as for thinkin<^you 
'rc a deep un, and ha' got more inside 
you nor uU bear daylight, I 'm not o' 
that opinion at all, and so I tell the 
neighbors. For, says I, you talk o' 



Master Mamer making out a talc — 

wliy, it 's nonsense, that is : it *ud 
take a 'cute man to make a tale like 
that ; and, says I, ho looked as scared 
as a rabbit." 

During this discursive address Silas 
had ( (jnTiTnicfl motionless in his pre- 
vious attitude, leaning his elbow- on 
his knees, and pressing his hands 
against his head. Ifr. Macey, not 
doubting that he bad been listened to, 
pansrd, in the expectation of some ap- 
prcciatory reply, out Mamer remained 
silent. He had a sense that th^ old 
man meant lo be good-natured and 
neighborly ; but the kindness Mi on 
him as sunshine falls on the wretched. 
— he had no heart to tnste it,«Dd folt 
that it was very far oti him. 

" Come, Master Marner, have you 
got nothing to say to that 1 " said 
Mr. Macey at last, with a slight ac- 
cent of impatience. 

•* O," said Mamer, slowly shaking 
his head iietwccu iiis hands, " I thank 
you — thank you — kindly." 

"Ay, ay, to be sure: I thoQgfat' 
5-ou would,*' said Mr. Macey ; " rttid 
my advice is — have you got a Sun- 
day suit t " 

No," said Mamer. 



I doubted it was so," aaicl Mr. 

Macey. " Now, let me advise you to 



get a Sunday suit ; there 's Tookey, 
he 's a poor creatur, but he 's got my 
tailoring business, and some o' my 
money m it, and be shall make a anit 
at a low price, and give vou trust, aud 
then yon ran come to church, and he 
a bit neighborly. Why, you 'vo never 
beared me say * Amen ' since you 
come into these parts, and I ineeoni- 
mend you to lose no time, for it 'II be 
poor work ^vhr n Tookey has it all to 
himself, for I mayn't be equil to stand 
i' the desk at all, come another win- 
ter." Here Mr. Macey paused, {yer- 
haps expecting some sign of emotion 
in his hearer ; but not observinj^ any, 
he went on. " And as for the money 
for the suit o* clothes, why, you fx^t a 
matter of a pound a week, at your 
weaving. Master Mamer, and voa 're 
a young man, eh, for alt yon took so 
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miislied. Why, you couidu't ha' 
been fire snd-twenty when yon come 
into thc«e parts, eh*? *' 

Silas started a little at the change 
to a qaestioniniT tono, nnd answered 
mildly "I dim t know; I can't 
rightly say, — it 's a long while 



After recmsing such an answer as 
this, it is not snrprisin^r tbnt Mr. 
Macer observed, later on in the even- 
ing at the Rainbow, that Momer's 
was *' all of a mnddle,^' and that 
it a< to be donhfesd if he ever knew 
when Sunday came round, whi'di 
showed him a worse heatlieo than 
many a dog. 

Another of Silas's eomfort e rs, be- 
sides Mr. Macey, came to him with a 
mind liiirhly charj^ed on the same 
topic. This was Mrs. Winihrop, tlic 
wheelwright's wife. The inhabitants 
of Ravoloe were not severely regular 
in their church-going, and* perhaps 
there was hardly a person in the parish 
who would not have held that to go 
to church every Sunday in the calen- 
dar would have shown a greedy desire 
to stand well with Heaven, and get an 
HBdue advantage over their neighbors, 
— a wish to be better than the " com- 
mon run," that would have Implied 
a reflection on those who had had god- 
fethers and godmothers as well as 
themselves, and had an e(|ual right to 
the burying-service. At the same 
time, it was understood to bp requisite 
for all who were not houbciiold ser- 
Tants, or young men, to take the 
sacrament at one of the great festi- 
Tals : Squire Cass himself took it on 
Christmas day ; while those who were 
held to bo " good livers " went to 
church with greater, though still with 
Bodemte, frequency. 

Mrs. Wintliio|> was one of ibesc : 
the wn< in all rc^pccf^ a woman of 

f scrupulous conscience, so ea^er for 
duties, that life seemed to oiier them 
too seantilir unless she rose at half 
past ibar, mongh this threw a scarci- 
ty of work over the more advanced 
I hours of the mornin":, which it was a I 
constant probicni with her to remove. [ 



Yet she had not the vixenish temper 
whidi H sometimes sup|)Osed to he a 
necessary condition of such habits : 
slie was a very mild, patienp woman, 
whose nature it was to seek out -a\\ the 
sadder and more serious elements of 
life, and pasture her mind upon them. 
She was the person always first 
thought of in Kaveloe when there 
was illness or death in a family, 
when leeches were to 1h' ai>plied, or 
there was a saddeu disappointment iti 
a monthly nnrse. She was a "com- 
fortable woman," — good - looking, 
fresh-complex ion ed. having her lips 
always slightly be re wed. as if she felt 
herself in a sick-room with the doctor 
ortheclei]gymanpi«8ent. Botshewas 
never whimpering; no one had seen 
her slied tears ; she was simply grave 
and iTifHiied to shake lier ncad and 
si^h, almost imperceptibly, like a fu- 
nereal mourner who is not a relation. 
It seemed surprising that Ben Win- 
throp, who loved his quart-pot ami 
his joke, got along so well with Dol- 
ly ; hut she took her husband's jrkes 
and joviality as patiently as every- 
thing else, consioering that "men 
wauM be so," and viewing the strongs 
er sex in the H^ht of animals whom 
it had pleased Heaven to nuikc natu- 
rally troablesome, like bulls and tor- 
keyoockf. 

This good wholesome woman could 
hardly fail to have her mind drawn 
strongly towards Silas Marner, now 
that he appeared in the light of a suf- 
ferer ; and one Sunday afternoon she 
took her litde boyAjiron with her, 
and went to call on Silas, carry injr in 
her hand some Rmall lard-cakV^ il it 
paste-like articles, much esteemed lu 
liavcloe. Aaron, an applo-ehecked 
youngster of seven, witn a dean 
starched frill, which looked like a plate 
for the a])ples, needed all his adven- 
turous curiosity to eml)olden him 
against the possibility that the big- 
eyed weaver might do him some 
bodily injury; and his dubiety was 
much increased when, on arriving at 
the Stone-pits, they heard the mys- 
terious sound of the loom. 
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Ah, it is as I thought," said Mrs. 
Wuithitm, sadlj. 

Ther nad to knock loudly before 
Silas hoard them ; but when he did 
come to tlic door, he showed no im- 
patience, as he would once have done, 
«t ft Tint that had been unasked for 
and unexpected. Formerly, his heart 
liad been as a lorkcri casket with its 
treasure inside ; but now the casket 
was empty, and the lock was broken. 
Loft groping in darkness, with hSs 
prop utteriy gone^ Silas had inevi- 
tably a sense, tnon{]^h a dull and half- 
despairing one, that if any help 
came to him it must come from witii- 
out ; and there was a slight stirring of 
expectation at the sight of his fellow- 
incn, a faint eonsciousncss of depend- 
ence on tliei'r n;o()<1->^i!!. TTc opened 
the door wide to admit Dolly, but 
without otherwise returning her 
greeting than by moying the arm* 
oiair a few inches as a sign that she 
was to sit down in it. Dolly, nssoon 
as she was seated. removcMl tlie white 
cloth that covered her luid-cukcs, and 
aaid in her gravest way : — 

'*I'd a baking yistcrday, Bfaster 
Mamcr, and the lard-cakes turned out 
better nor common, and 1 'd ha' asked 
you to aecept souie, if you ^d thought 
well. I don't cat such things myself, 
for a bit o' bread 's what I like from 
one year's end to the other; but 
men's stomiehs arc made so comical, 
they want a change, — thoy do, I 
know, Go<l help 'em." 

Dolly sighed gently as she held ont 
the cakes to Silas, who thanked her 
kindlv, and looked verv dose at them 
absently, beinj; acenstonicd to look so 
at everything he took into his hand, 
—eyed all the while by the wonder- 
ing bright orbs of small Aaron, 
who had made an ont work of !iis 
mother's ebair, and was peeping round 
from Ijchind it. 

" There 's letters pricked on *em,** 
said Dolly. " I can't lead 'em my- 
self, and there's nobody, not Mr. 
Maccy himself ri'^htly knows what 
they niean ; but they 'vea good mean- 
ing, for ttiey 're the same as is on the 



pulpit-cloth at church. What are 
they, Aaron, my dear 1 " 
Aaron retreated completely behind 

his outwork. 

** () go, that 's naughty," sn\d his 
mother, mildly. '* Well, wliaiiver 
the lett^ are, they 're a good mean* 
ing ; and it 's a stamp as has been in 
our house, Ben says, ever since he 
was a little nn, and his mother used 
to put it on the cakes, and i 've allays 
pnt it on too ; for if there's an v good, 
we *ve need of it i* this world. 

*;it's I. H. S.," said Siks, at 
which proof of learning Aaron peeped 
round the chair again. 

"Well, to be sure, you can read 
'em off," said Dolly. Ben 's read 
'em to me many and many a time, but 
they slip out o my mind again ; the 
more *s the pity, for they /re good Irt- 
tcrs, else they would n't be in the 
church ; and so I prick 'em on all the 
loaves and all the cakes, though some- 
times they won't hold, because o' the 
rising, — for, as T said, if then* 's an^ 
good to be got, we 'vc need ou it i' 
Ulis world, — that we have; and I 
hope they *ll bring good to vou, Was- 
ter Marner, for it 's wi' that will I 
brought you the cakes ; and you see 
the letters have held better nor com- 
mon." 

Silas was as unable to interpret the 

letters as Dolly, but there was no pos- 
sibility of misunderstanding the desire 
to give comfort that made itself heard 
in her c^uiet tones. He said, with 
more feehng th^ before, — '* Thank 
you, — thank yon kindly." But ho 
laid down the cakes and seated him- 
self absently, — diearily unconscious 
ot any distinct bench t towards which 
the cakes and the letters, or even 
Dolly's kindness, could tend for him, 

" Ah, if there 's good anywhere, 
we 've need of it," repeated Dolly, who 
did not lightly forsake a seniceable 
phrase. Khe looked at Sihu pit^inff- 

as she went on. *' But yon did irt 
hear the ehnrch-bells this Tiiorning, 
Mn'^tcr Marner I 1 doubt vou did n't 
know it was Sunday. Living so lone 
here, you lose your count, I dare say ; 
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and then, when yotir loom makes a 
noise, you can't hear the bells, more 
partic'lar now the frost kills the 
sound." 

" Yes, I did ; T heard 'cm/' siiid 
Silas, to whom Sunday bells were a 
mere ficcident of the day, and not 
part ot Its sacredness. There had 
Deen no bells in Lantern Yfth). 

" Dear heart I " said Dolly, pausing 
before she spoke again. "But what 
a pity it is you should work of a Sun- 
day, and not clean yourself, — if you 
did n't go to church ; for if you 'd a 
roasting bit, it might be as yoa 
couldn't leave \t, being a lone man. 
But there s the I) ikehus, if you could 
make up your mind to spend a two- 
pence on the oven now and then, — 
not eveiy week, in conrse, — I should 
n't like to do that myself,^ you 
might carry prour bit o* dinner there, 
for it 's nothing but right to have a 
bit o' sunirnat hot of a Sunday, and 
not to make it as yon can't know your 
dinner from Saturday. But now, 
upo' Christmas day, this blessed 
Christmas as is ever coming, if you 
was to take vonr dinner to tlie bake- 
hu^, and ^o to church, and see the 
lioUy and the yew, and hear the an- 
thim, and tiien take the sacramen', 
you 'd be a deal the better, nn ! you *d 
know which end you stood on, and 
Toa could put your trust i' Them as 
knows better nor we do, seetn' you 'd 
ha* done what it Ues on us all to 
do." 

Dolly's exhortation, which ^ as an 
unusually long effort of speech tor her, 
was uttered in the soothing persuasive 
tone with which she would nave tried 
to prevail on a sick man to take his 
medicine, or a basin of prnel for 
which he had no appetite. Silas had 
never before been closely urged on the 
point of his absence ftom church, 
which had onlj been thought of as a 
part of his general queemess ; and he 
was too direct and simple to evade 
Dolly's appeal. 

•'Nay, nav," he said: **I know 
nothing o' church. I 've nerer been 
to church." 



" No ! " said Doljyi ^ ^^^^ t^"® 
of wonderment. Then bethinking 
herself of Silas's advent from an un- 
known oonntry, she said : ** Could it 
ha' been as they 'd no chuveh whene 
you was bom ? " 

*' O yes," said Silas, meditatively, 
sitting in his usual posture of leaning 
on his knees, and supporting Ma heaiU 
" There was churches, — a many,-— 
it was a big town I>nt I knew notli- 
ing of 'em, — 1 went to rhap«d." 

Dolly was much puzzled at this 
new word, but she was ratfier alhud 
of inquiring fbrther, lest chapel " 
mig^t mean some haunt of wicked- 
ness. After a little thought^ she 
said : — 

" Well, Master Marner, it *8 niter 
too late to turn oyer a new leaf, and 
if you've niver had no church, there 's 

no telHni^ the good it '11 do yon. 
For I feel so set up and comfortable 
as niver was, when I've been and 
heard the prayers, and the singing to 
the praise and glory o' God, as Af r. 
Macey gives out, — and Mr. Cracken- 
thorp saying good wonls, and more 
partic'lar on Sacramen day; and if 
a bit o' trouble conies, I feel as 1 can 
put up wt' it, ibr I 've looked Ibr help 
i' the right quarter, and gev myself 
up to them an wr must all give our- 
selves up to at the last ; and if we'n 
done our part, it is n't to be believed as 
Them as are t3bom us 'uU be worse 
nor we are, and • come short o' 
Theirn." 

Poor Dolly's exposition of her 
simple Ravelbe theology fell rather 
unmoaninglv on Silas's ears, for there 
was no word in it that could rouse a 
memory of what he had known as re- 
ligion, and his comprehension was 
quite ballied by tlie plural pronoun, 
which was no heresy of Dolly's, but 
only her wa^ of avoiding a presump- 
tuous familiarity. He remained 
silent, not feci inn- inclined to assent 
to the part of Dolly's speech which 
he folly understood, — her recom- 
mendation that he should go to 
church. Indeed, Silas was so unac- 
customed to talk beyond the brief 
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questions and answers necessarj for 
tne traiMaction of hbsiraple IraiiiiKfls, 
that words did nofc etsily come to him 
withoat the mrgcaej of a distinot pur- 
pose. 

But now, little Aaron, bavin|^ be- 
come used to the weaver'f twfbl pres- 
ence, had advanced to his mother's 

side, and Sihis, scominf* to notice him 
for the tirst time, tried to return Dol- 
ly's signti oi' good-will by otlering the 
lad a bit of lard-cake. Aaron shrank 
back a little, and robbed his bead 
against his mother's shoulder, but 
still thoTiii^lit the piece of cnke worth 
the risk of putting ins hand oat 
for it. 

"O, for shame, Aaron/' said his 
mother, takingr him on her lap, how- 
ever ; '* whv, vou don't want cuke 
again yet uwliiie. He s vvondert'ul 
hearty, she went on, with a little 
sigh, — *<that he is, God knows. 
He 's my youngest, and we spoil him 
sadly, for either me or the father must 
allnvH hey him in our sight,— that 
we must." 

She stroked Aaron's brown head, 
and thomrht it most do Master Man- 
ner jjood to see such a " pictar of a 
child." Hut Marner or the Other 
side of the liearth saw the neat-fca- 
turcd rosy face as a mere dim round, 
with two dark spots in it 

" And he 's got a voice like a bird, 
— you wouldn't think," Dolly went 
on ; " he can sin^r a Christmas carril 
as his father '& t^mght him ; and i take 
it for a token as be '11 come to good, 
as he can learn the good fanes bo 
quick. Come, Aaron, stan' up and 
sing the carril to Master Marner, 
come." 

Aaron replied by rubbing his 
forehead against his mother's shonl- 
der. 

" O, that 's nanghty," said Dolly, 
gently. " Stan' up, wlien mother 
tells you, and let me hold the cake 
till jon 'to done." 

Aaroo wes not indisposed to display 
his talents, even to nn cgre, under 
protecting circumstances ; and after a 
tew more signs of coyness, consisting 



chiefly in rubl)ing the backs of his 
hands over His eyes, and then peep- 
ing between tiicm at Master Marner, 
to see if lie looked anxious for the 
carril," he at len«;th allowed his 
head to be duly adjusted, and stand- 
ing behind the table, wMch let him 
appear above it only as far as his 
broad frill so that he looked like a 
cherubic bead untroubled with a hody, 
he began with a clear chiq^, and in a 
melody that had the rhythm of an in- 
dostrioos hammer 

<*GkMl rest yon, merry gentlmeBi 

Lf t m>!h1n(f you difTvi;iy, 
Bar J«8us Cbiiac oar &iviour 
Was born en Clirbtaias dajr**' 

Dolly listened with a devout look, 

glancing at Marner in some confidence 
that this strain wonld help to allure 

him to church. 

" That 's Christmas music," she 
said, when Aaron had ended, and had 
secured his piece of cake again. 

*' There 's no other music equil to 
the Christmns music, — * Hark tho 
erol angils sing.' And von may 
jud;;e what it is at church, Master 
Marner, with die bassoon and the 
voices, as you can't help thinking^ 
you 've got to a better place a'rent! y, — 
for I would n't speak ill o' this world 
seeing as Them put us in it as knows 
best; hot what wi! the drink, and 
the quarrelling, and the bad illnesses, 
and the hard dying, as I *ve seen times 
and times, one 's thankftil to hv.xr of a 
l>etter. The boy sings pretty, don't 
he. Master Marner 1^ 

** Yes," said Silas, absendy, ^rery 
pretty." 

The Christmas carol, with its Imm- 
mer-like rhythm, bad fallen on his 
ears as strange music, quite nnlike a 
hymn, and mid have none of the 
eftect Dolly contemplated. But he 
wanted to show her that ho was 
grateful, and the only mode that oc- 
curred to him was to offer Aaron a 
hit more cake. 

*' O no, thank you. Master Mar> 
ncr," said Dol^y, holding down 
AaroTi's willing hand^. •* tVe must 
be going home now. And so I wish 
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yoa good by, Master Marner ; and if 
jovL OTer feel any waya bad io jtmr in- 
ode^ as yoa can't fend for yotinelf, 

I 'II come and clean up for you and 
jret you a bit o' victiuil and willing'. 
But 1 beg and iiray of you to leave 
9S weaving or a Snnday, for it 's 
bad for aoiil and body, — and the 
money as comes i* that way *uH be a j 
bad bed to lie down on at th^ I:i<t 
if it does n't fly away, nobo<ly knows , 
where like the white frost. And 
you'll excuse roe being that free with 
you, Master Marner, n>r I wish you 
well, ^ I do. MiUce yonr bow, 
Aaron." 

Silas said " Good by, and tiiuiik . 
yoa kindly/' as he opened the door 
for Dolly, but he couldn't help 

feeling relieved when she was pone, 
— relieved that he might weave njniri 
ami moan at his ease. Her simple 
view of life and itseomforts, by which 
she had tried to cheer him, was only 
like a report of unknown objects 
which his imagination could not fash- 
ion. The fountains of human love 
and divine faith had not yet been un- 
locked, and his soal was still the 
shrunken rivulet, with only this dif- 
ference, that its little groove of san*! 
waji blocked up, anl it wandered 
confusedly against dark obstruction. 

And so, notwithstanding the honest 
persuasions of Mr. Maccy and Dolly 
Winthrop, Silas spent his Christinas 
day in loneliness, eating his meat in 
sadness of heart though the meat had 
come to him as a neighborly present. 
In the morning he looked out on the 
black frost that seemed to press cruel- 
ly on every b!afle of grass, while the 
half-icy red pool '^hivcrcd under the 
bitter wind ; but towards evening tlie 
snow began to fall, and cortalned from 
him eyen that dreary ontlook shut- 
ting him c]o<»c up with his narrow 
grief. And he sat in his robbed home 
through the livelon*' evening, not 
caring to close his shatters or lock 
his door, pressioj^ his head l>etween 
his hands and moanin<r, till tlic cold 
grasped him and told him that his fire 
was gray. 



Nobody in this world but himself 
knew tliat be was the same Silaa 

Marner who had once loved bis fel- 
low with tender love, and trnsted in 
an unseen i^oodness. Even to him- 
self that past experience hail become 
dim. 

Bat in Raveloe village the bells 
rang merrily, and the church was 
fuller than all through the rest ol' the 
year, with red faces among the abun- 
dant dark-green boughs, — faces pre- 
pared for a looeer service than nnial 
by an odOroos oreakfast of toast and 
ale. Tho^*e green bonph«, the hymn 
and anthem never heard but at Christ- 
mas, — even the Athanasian Creed, 
which was discriminated from the 
oAers only a-i being longer and of 
exceptional n irtiie, since it was only 
read on rare occasions, — brought a 
vague, exulting sense, for which the 
grown men eonld as littie have fennd 
words as the children, that something 
great and mysterions had been done 
for them in hraven above, nn*! in 
enrth hel ) v. w jiich they were a{)pro- 
priatiug by their presence. And then 
the red faces macfe their way through 
the black biting frost to their own 
homes, feelinir themselves fn'e for the 
rest of the day to eat, drink, and be 
merry, and using that Christian free- 
dom withont difBdencc. 

At Squire Cass's family party that 
day nobody mentioned Dunstan, — 
nofKxly was ?orry for his absence, or 
feared it would be to<j long. The 
doctor and his wife. Uncle and Aunt 
Kimble, were there, and the annoal 
Christmas talk was carried through 
witlionf any omis-'ion*?, rising to the 
climax of Mr. Kinible's e.xpcririu-c 
when he walked the London hospitals 
thirty years back, together with strik- 
ing professional anecdotes then gath- 
ered. Whereupon ciuds followed, 
with Aunt Kiml)le's annual faihirc to 
follow suit, and Uncle Kimble's irasci- 
bility concerning; the odd tridt which 
was rarely explicable to him, when it 
was not on his side, without a general 
visitation of tricks to .see that they 
were formed on sound principles ; the 
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whole beinpf accompanied by a strong 
tteamiii^ odor of spirits-and-watcr. 

But (he party on Clnistmad day, 
being a strictly family party, was not 
the pre«niinetitly brilliant celebration 
of me season at the Red House. It 
was the great dance on New Year's 
Eve that made the {^lorv of Squire 
Cast^'a hos>pitality, as oi' his turcfur 
tben', lime out of mind. This was the 
occasion when all the society of Rave- 
loc and Tarley, whether old acquaint- 
anrcs separated by long rutty dis* 
tunceii, or cooled acquaintances sepa- 
rated by mifliindentandings concern- 
ing runaway calves, or aoqaaintances 
founded on intcnnittcnt conde.^ccn- 
sion, conntcd on meetinji^ and on 
comporting themselves with mutual 
appropriateness. This was the occa- 
sion on which &ir dames who caroe 
on pillions i^nt their bandboxes be- 
fore them, supplied with more than 
their cvenin*r costume ; for the fenst 
was not to end with a single evening, 
like a paltry town entertainnient, 
where the whole supply of eatables is 
put on the table at once, and bcddln<,^ 
IS scanty. The Red ITonse was ]»ro- 
visioned as if for a siege ; and as for 
the spare feather-beds ready to be laid 
on floors, tbev were as plentiful as 
might naturally be expected in a 
family that had killed its 0¥m geese 
for many generations. 

Godfrey Cass was looking forward 
to this New Year's Eve with a foolish, 
reckless longing, that made him half 
deaf to his importunate componiottt 
Anxiety. 

" Dunsey will be coming iiome 
soon : there^will be a great blow-up, 
and how will you bribe his spite to 
silence 1 " said Anxiety. 

** O, he won't come homo before 
New Year's Eve, perhnps," said God- 
frey ; ** and I shall sit by Nancy then, 
and dance with her, and get a kind 
look from her in sjiite of herseltV 

*' But money is wanted in another 
quarter," said Anxiety, in a louder 
voice, " and how will you get it with- 
out selling YOur mother's diamond 
pin? Andifjou don't get It. .. 1" 



** Well, but something may happen 
to make things easier. At any mte, 
there 's one pleasure for me close at 
hand : Nancy is coming." 

'*Yes, and suppose your iither 
should bring matters to a pass that 
will oblige you to decline marrying 
her, — an<l to give your reasons? " 

" Hold your tongue, and don't wor- 
ry me. I can see Nan^'a eyes, just , 
as they will look at me, and feel her 
band in mine already." 

But Anxiety went on, though in 
uuisy Christmas company ; refusing 
to be utterly quieted even by much 
drinking. 



CHAPTEB XI. 

SovK women, I grant, would not 

appear to advantage seated on a pil- 
lion, and nttin d in a drab Joseph and 
a drab bcavcr-ljonnet, with a crown 
resembling a small stewpau ; fur a 
garment suggesting a *ooachman't 
gi*cat-coat, cut out under an exiguity 
of elotli tlmt would only allow of 
miniature cajies, is not well adapted 
to conceal deficiencies of coniour, nor 
is drab a color that will throw mIIow 
cheeks into lively contrast It was 
all the greater triumph to Miss Xan- 
cy Lanimetcr's beauty tlmt she look- 
ed thoroughly bewiicliing in that 
costume, as, seated on the pillion be- 
hind her tall, erect father, she held 
one arm round him, and looked down, 
with open-eyed anxiety, at the treach- 
erous snow-covered pools and pud- 
dles, which sent up formidable spla&h- 
ings of mnd under the stamp of 
Dobbin's foot. A painter woaldy 
perhaps, have preferred her in those 

' moments when she wn? free from 
self-consciousness; but ceruiuiy the 
bloom on her cheeks was at its high- 
est point of contrast with the sur- 
rounding' drab when she arrived at 
the door of the ]{ed House, and saw 

1 Mr. Godfrey Cass ready to lift her 

I from the pillion. She wished her 
sister Priscilla had eome up at Uie 

I same time with the servant, for then 
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A» wmdd htm tontdnA Uiat Mr. 
Godfrey iboald hare lilted off Friscil- 

la first, and, in the mean time, she 
wouhi have persuaded her father to 
go round to the horse-block instead of 
alighting at the doornMeps. It was 
very painfal, when you had made it 
quite clenr to a young man th:it you 
were determined not to marrv him, 
however much he might wish it, that 
he woidd stiU ooiidQiie to pay you 
marked attentions; bestdea^ why 
did n't he always show the same at- 
tentions, if he meant thein sincerely, 
instead of htiw^ so stran^^i? as ^f^. 
Godfrey Cass was, somcLimcs behav- 
ing as if he didn't want to speak to 
Iter, and taking no notice of her for 
weeks and weeks, and then, all on a 
sudden, almost making love again ? 
Moreover, it was quite plain he had 
BO real knre for her, else he would 
not let people hKvetkat to say of him 
which they did say Did he suppose 
that Miss Nancy Larameter wjvs to be 
won by any man, squire or no squire, 
who led a bad life? That was not 
wbat she had been used to see in her 
own father, who was the soberest and 
best man in that country-side, only a 
little hot and hasty now and then, 
if things were not done to ^e min- 
ute. 

All these thoughts rushed through 
Miss Xiinry's mind, in their habitual 
succession, in the moments between 
her first sight of Mr. Godfrey Cass 
Standing at the door and her own ar- 
rival there. Happily, the Squire 
came out too, and g:ave a loud p:reet- 
ing to her father, so that, somehow, 
tinder cover of this noise, she seemed 
to find conoealmenl for her confusion 
and neglect of any snitably formal 
bnhavior, while she was b^ng lifted 
from the pillion by strong arms, 
which seemed to find her ridiculously 
small and light. And there was the 
be«t reason for lustening into the 
house at once, since the snow was be- 
ginning to f:ill ni^ain, throateninf^ an 
unpleasant journry for such j^uests as 
were still on the road. These were a 
small minority ; for already after- 



noon was beginning to decline, and 
there would not be too mneh time 

for the Itblios who came from a dis- 
' tance to attire thom>elves in n'a<Uness 
for the early tea whicii was to inspirit 
them for llis danoe. 

There was a buzz of voices tbrongb 
the house, as Miss Nancy entered, 
min<rled with the scrape '>f n f}(\i]\»; 
preluding in the kitchen , l)ui the 
Lommoters were guests whose arrivai 
had evideatly been thongbt of so 
mneh that it had t» n watched for 
from the windows, for Mr>' Kimhlo, 
who did the honors at the Kcd House 
uu these great occasions, came for- 
ward to meet Mies Naney in the haU» 
and condoet her up stairs. Bin. 
Kimble w;\s the S-niire's sister, as 
well as the doctor's wife, — a double 
dignity, with which her diameter was 
in direet proportion ; so that, a jour- 
ney up stairs being lailier ftitiguing 
to her, she did not oppose Miss Nan- 
cy's request to be allowed to find her 
way alone to the Hhie Room, where 
the Miss Lammoters' bandboxes had 
been depodled on their airival in tim 
mornil^. 

There was hardly a bedroom in the 
house where feminine compliments 
were not passing and feminine toilets 
going forward, in various stages, in 
space made scanty by extra beds 
spread upon the floor; and Miss 
^anry, as she entered the Blue 
Kooni, had to make her little formal 
courtesy to a group of six. On the 
one hand, there were ladies no less 
important than the two Miss Gnnns» 
the wine nicrehant's daughters from 
Lytherly, dressed in the height of 
fashion, with the ti;:htest skirts and 
shortest waists, and gazed at by Miss 
Ladbrook (of the Old Ftatans) with 
a shyness not unsustained by inward 
criticism. Partly, Miss Ladbrook 
felt that her own skirt must be re- 
garded as unduly lax by the Miss 
Gunns, and partly, that it was a pity 
the Miss Gunns did not show that 
judgment which she herself would 
show if she were in their pince, by 
Stopping a little on this side of the 
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fwbion. On the oflicr hand, Mrs. 

Ladbrook was stamHni,' in skullcap 
ar\i\ front, with iier turltnn in her 
hand, eouriesying; and smiliii^^ hlundlj ■ 
and saying, " After vou, ma'am," to 
another ladr in similar circumstan- 
oefl, who had politely offered the pTO» 
ocdencc at the looking-glass. 

But Miss Nancy had no sooner 
made her courtesy than an elderly 
lady came forward, whose full white 
mnslin kerchief, and mob-cap round 
her curls of jimooth yrrny hair, were 
in daring contrast with tlio puffed 
yellow satins and top-knotted caps 
of her neighbors. She approached 
Miss Xsincv with much primness, 
and said, with a slow, trehle suav- 
ity : — 

*' Niece, I hope I see you well in 
health/' Miss Nancj kissed her 
aunt's eheek dntifiillj, and answered, 
with the same sort of amiable prim- 
ness, " Quite well, I thank you, 
aunt ; and I hope I see you the 
same/' 

"Thank you, niece; I keep mpr 
health for the present And how is 

my brother-in-law ? " 

'These dutiful question*? and an- 
swers were contirHH''! until it was as- 
certained in deiaii that tlie Lamme- 
ters were all as well as usual, and the 
Osgoods likewise, also that Niece 
Prlscilla must certainly arrive short- 
Ir, and that travellini:: on i)illion8 
in snowy weatlier was unpleasant, 
though a Joseph was a great protec- 
tion. Then Nancy was formally in- 
troduced to her aunt's visitors, the 
Miss Gunns, as hoini: the datighters 
of a mother known to tfieir nioiher, 
though now for the first time induced 
to make a journey into these parts ; 
and these ladies were so taken by 
surprise at finding such a lovely Axce 
and figure in an out-of-the-way cotin- 
try-place, that they l»cgan to feel 
some curiosity about the dress she 
would put on when she took off her 
Joseph. Miss Nancy, whose thoughts 
wer^'alwnvs conducted with the pro- 
priety and moderation conspicuous in 
her manners, remarked to herself that 



the Miss Gunns were rather hard*fei^ 

tuR'd than otherwise, and that sudi 
very low dresses as they wore might 
have been attributed to vanity if their 
shoulders had been pretty, but that, 
being as they were, it was not reason* 
able to suppose that they showed 
their necks from a love of <1is])lav, 
but rather from some obligation not 
inconsistent with sense and modes- 
ty. She felt convinced, as she opened 
her box, that this ni ust he her aunt 
Osgood's oj)inion, f i Miss Nancy's 
mind resembled her aunt's to a de- 
gree that everybody said was surpris- 
ing, considerai^ the kinship was on 
Mr. Osgood's side; and though you 
might not have supposed it from the 
formality of their greeting, there was 
a devoted attachment and mutual ad- 
miration between aunt and niece. 
Even Miss Nancy's refusal of her 
cousin Gilbert Osgood (on the 
ground solely that he was her 
cousin), though it had grieved her 
aunt greatly, had not in the least 
cooled the preference which had de- 
termined her to leave Nancy several 
of her hereditary ornaments, let Gil- 
Urt's future wife be whom she 
might. 

Three of the ladies quic kly retired, 
but the Miss Gunns were quite con- 
tent that Mrs. Osgood's inelination 
to remain 'with lier Tiieec gave them 
also a reason lor staying to see the 
nistic beauty's toilet. And it was 
really a pleasure, — ftom the first 
opening of the bandbox, where every- 
thing smelt of lavender and rose- 
leaves, to the clasping of the small 
coral necklace that fitted closely 
round her little white neck. Every- 
thing belonging to Miss Nancy was 
of delicate pm ity and natriness : not 
a crease was where it had no buMuess 
to be, not a bit of her linen professed 
whiteness without fulfilling its pro- 
fession; the very pins on her pin- 
cnshion were stuck in after a pattern 
from which she was careful to allow 
no aberration ; and as for her own 
jicrson, it gave the same idea of pcr- 
foct unvarying neatness as the boc^ - 
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of a little bird- It is true that her 
light-brown hair was cropped liehind 
like a boy's, and was dressed in front 
in a number of flat rings, that lay 
quite away from her face ; but there 
was no sort of coitFure that could 
make "Miss Nancy's cheek and neck 
look otherwise than pretty ; and 
when at la^t she stood complete In 
het silvery twiUed silk, her lace tack- 
er, her ooriii necklace, and coral ear- 
drop«J, the Miss Gunns could see 
nothing' to ci irinsii! except her hands, 
which bore the traces of butter-mak- 
ing, ehecae-cmshing, and even still 
oonrser work. But Miss Nancv was 
not ashamed of that, for while she 
w;isi dressing; she narrated to her aunt 
how slie aud Priscilia had packed 
their boxes yesterday, because this 
morning was baking morning, and 
since they were leaving home, it was 
desirable to make a good sni»|>ly of 
meat-pies for the kit<'hen; and as 
she coucludud Lixib judicious remark, 
she turned to the Miss Ganns that 
she might not commit the mdeness 
of not inr-Uidino^ them in the conver- 
sation. Tlie Miss Gunns smiled stiff- 
ly, and thought what a pity it was 
mat these rich country pBuj)le, who 
could afford to buy such good clothes 
(really Miss Nancy's lace and silk 
were very costly), should be brought 
up in utter ignorance and vulgarity. 
She actually said "mate^ mr 
"meat,*' '"appen" for " perhaps," 
and " OSS '* for ** horse," which, to 
young ladies livinf^: in p^ood Lytherly 
society, who habitually said 'orse, 
even in domestic privacy, and only 
Slud 'appcn on the right occasions, 
was necessarily shocking;. Miss Nan- 
cy, indeed, Iiad nevrr been to any 
school hijrhcr than Dame Tedraan's : 
her aequaiiitance with profane litera- 
ture hardly went beyond the rhymes 
she had worked in her large sampler 
under the lamb and the shepherdess ; 
and in order to balance an account, 
she was obliged to effect her subtrac- 
tion by removing visible metallic shil- 
lings and sixpences from a visible 
■uSaDie total. There is hardly a 
3* 



: Servian t-maid in the^e days who is 
' not better informed than Miss Nan« 
cy ; yet she had the essential attri- 
butes of a lady, — hi^h veracity, de- 
licate honor in her dealings, deference 
to others, and refined personal habits, 

— and lest these should not suffice to , 
convince grammatical fair onca that 
her feelings can at all resemble theirs, ' 
I will add that she was slightly 
proud and exacting, and as constant 
in her affection towards a baseless ^ 
oj iiinoii as towards an erring lover. 

Tiic anxiety about Sister I'riscilla, 
which had grown rather active by 
the time the coral necklace was clasp* 
c'l. was happily ended by the entrance 
of that chcerful-lookin;,' lady herself, 
with a lace made blowzy by cold aiul 
damp. After the first questions and 
greetings, she turned to Nancy, and 
surveyed her from liuad to foot, — 
then wheeled her round, to ascertain 
that the back view was et^uaUy iault- 
less. 

<*What do you think o' Oat 

gowns, Aunt Osgood ? " said Prisdl* 
In, while Nancy helped her to un- 
robe. 

** Very handsome indeed, niece," 
said Mrs. Osgood, with a slight in- 
crease of formality. She always 
thought Niece Pns( illa too rough. 

** 1 'm obliged to have the same as 
Nancy, you know, for all I*m five 
years older, and it makes me look 
yallow ; for she never mil have any- 
thing wiAbut I have mine just like 
it, because she wants us to look like 
sisters And I tell her, folks 'uU 
think it's my weakness makes me 
fancy as I shall look pretty in what 
she looks pretty in. For I am ugly, 

— there 's no denying that: I feature 
my father's family. But, law ! I 
don't mind, do you?" Priscilia 
here turned to the Miss Gnnns, rat- 
tling on in too much preoccupation 
with the delight of talking, to notice 
that her candor was not appreciated. 
" The pretty uns do for fly-catchers, 

— they keep the men off us. 1 've 
no opinion o' the men. Miss Gunn, — 
I don't know what you have. And as 
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for fretting and stewing about what 
thoj 'U think of you from morning 
till ni;!;ht, and making your lite un- 
easy ai)out wliat tiicy 're doing w hcu 
they're out o' year sight, ^ as I tell 
Nancy, it 's a tolly no woman need be 
giiiity of, it ^^hc 's got a f^^nod father 
and a ^w^X home ; let her leave it to 
tlieni as have got no fortin, and cun't 
help themsetves. As I say, Mr. 
Have-your-own-way is the best bus- 
band, and the only one I'd ever 
promise to obey. I know it isn't 
pleasant, when you 'vc beeu used to 
living in a big way, and managing 
hogsheads and all that, to go and 
put your nose in by somebody elsefs 
tireside, or to sit down by yourself 
to a scrag or a knuekle ; but, thank 
God ! my father 's a sober man and 
likely to live; and if you've got a 
man by the chiranoy*oomer, it 
does n't mnttcr if he 's childish, — the 
business need n't be broke \\\^" 

The delicate process of getting her 
narrow gown over her head without 
injury to her smooth curls obliged 
Auss Priscilla to pause in this rapid 
Burv^ of life, nnd Mrs. Osgood 
seized the opportunity of rising and 
saying ; — 

"Well, niece, yon 11 follow ns. 
The Miss Gunns will like to go 
down." 

" Sister," said Nancy, v:\\q\\ thoy 
were nlone, ">ou*ve offended the 
Miss Gunns, I 'm sure." 

" What have I done, child ? '* said 
Priscilla, in some alarm. 

" Why, yon asked them if tbey 
minded about being ugly, — you're 
so very blunt." 

"Law, did II Well, it popped 
out : it 's a mercy I said no more, for 
I'm a bad un to live with folks when 
thcv don't like the truth. Bnt, as 
for being ugly, look at me, .child, in 
this silver-colored silk, —I told you 
how it *ud he, — I look as yallow as 
a dalfadi!. Anybody 'ud say von 
wanted to make a mawkin of me?' 

*'No, Triscy, don't say so. I beg- 
ged and prayed of yon not to let us 
have this silk if yoa'd liko another 



better. I was wilHng to ham ^skt 
choice, yon know I was," saidNaiM^^ 
in anxious self- vindication. 

" jSousense, child, you kuow you 'd 
set your heart on this; and reasoa 
good, for you 're the color o' cretm. 
It 'ud be line doings for you to dress 
yourself to suit my skin. What I 
tind fault wiih, is that notion o' yours 
as I most dress myself Just like you. 
Bnt yon do as yon Bke with me, — 
you always did, from when first you 
begun to walk. If you wanted to go 
the field s length, the field's length 
you 'd go ; and there was no whip- 
ping you, fur yon looked asprlHi ainl 
mnic ent as a daisy all the wnile/' 

" Priscy," said Nancy, gently, as 
she fastened a coral necklnce, exactly 
like her own, round Pri^ciiia's neck, 
which was very ftct frtm being likn 
her own, I 'm sure I 'm willing to 
give way ns far as is right, but who 
should n t <iv ss alike if it isn't sis- 
ters ? Would you have us go about 
looking as if we were no km to ottO 
another, — ns that have ^ot no modi- 
er and not another sister in the 
world ? I*d do what was rii^ht, if I 
dressed in a gown dyed with cheese- 
colot ing ; and I 'd ratiier you 'd 
choose, and let me wear what jileasea 
you." 

"There yon go again ! You 'd come 
round to the same thing if one talked 
to you from Saturday night till Sat- 
urday momine. It^l he fine fun to 
see how yon 'iT master jrour husband 
and never raise your voice above the 
ringing o' the kettle all the while. X 
like to see the men mastered 1 " 

" Don't talk so, Priscv," said Naa- 
cy, blushing. "You know I don't 
mean ever to he married." 

" O, yon never mean a fiddlestick's 
end ! " said Prisc illa, as she arrangt^d 
her discarded dress, and dosed her 
bandbox. "Who shall I have to work 
for when faiher 's gone, if yon are to 
go and take notions in your hear! nnd 
be an old maid, because some folks are 
no better than they should bel I 
haven't a bit o' patience with you,^ 
sitting on an addled ^ tomr» m 
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if there was nerw a firesh nn In tiie ' 

world. One old raaid enough out i 
I 0* two sisters; and I sliiill do credit' 
to a sinii;le life, for God A 'mighty 
meant ine lor it. Come, wc can go 
dtmvt mow, I'm ai ready as a maw- 
ktn can be, — there '« QOtbiag awant- 
mg to fiighrpn the erows, wwr I've 
got my car-dropyxirs in." 

Aa the two iliss Lammeters walk- 
ed into the large parlor together, any 
one who did not know the character 
of bot!i mi'^'lit certainly have suppos- 
ed that the reason why the squure- 
shooldered, clumsy, high-featured 
Friedlia wure a <lre«fl Ihe ftu!timile of 
her pretty sister's, was either the mis- 
taken vanity of the one, or the mali- 
cious contrivance of the other in or- 
der to set oif her own rare beauty. 
But the good-natured self-forgetful 
eheeroKss aodoominon sense of Pris* 
eiHa wonldeoon have dissipated the 
one suspicion ; and the modest calm 
of Naiicv's speech and maun rrs told j 
clearly of a mind free from all dlsor 
nHred dericeit. 

Places of honor had heen ke|>t for 
the Mis-^ Limmeters n<v\r tlic bead 
of the pnncipal tca-tal)le in the wain- 
scoted parlor, now looking fre.'sh and 
phasant with handsome branches of 
Jiofly,yew, and laurel, from the abun- 
dant growths of tlie old {ifarden ; and 
Xancy felt an inward rtutter, that no 
firmness of purpose ct)uld prevent, 
when she saw Mr. God&ey Cass ad- 
rtsndne to lead her to a seat between 
hinaelt and Mr. Crackenthorp, while 
Priscilla was called to the OT>posite 
side between her father and the 
%aire. It certainly did make some 
diflerence to Nancy that ihe lover she 
had given v p was the yoang man of 
q'lite the hi^iho^t <'onseqncnce in the 
parish, — at liome in a venerable and 
pniquQ parlor, which was the extrem- 
ity of grandeur in her experience, a 
Milor vhere she might one day have 
oeen mistrefs, with the consciousness 
that she was sf)oken of as " Madam 
Cass," the Squire's wife. These cir- 
eamstanoea exalted her inward drama 
in bar own eyes^aad dsepmd tha em- 



phasis with wUdi she deelared to 

herself that not the most dazzling 
rank should induce her to mnrry a 
mau whose conduct showed him care- 
less of hib character, but that, " lore 
onoe, loTe ahraye," was the motto of 
a true and pare woman, and bo 
man should ever have any right (rver 
her which would be a cull on her tu 
destroy the dried flowers that she 
treasared, and always would treaieare» 
ibr Godfrey Cass's sake. And Nan* 
cy was capable of keeping her word 
to herself under very trying coudi- 
lions. Nothing but a becoming blush 
betraved the moving thonghti that 
niged themselves upon her as she ac» 
cepted the seat next to Mr. Crar ken- 
thorp; for she was so instinctively 
neat and adroit in all her actions, and 
her pretty lips met each other with 
such qoiet firmness, that it would 
have been difficnlt fbr her to Appear 
agitated. 

It was not the rector's practice to 
let a charming blush pass without 
an appropriate oompUment He was 
not in the least loily or aristocratic^ 
but simply a morry-eyed, small-fea- 
tured, gray-haired man, with his chin 
propped by an ample, many-creased 
white neckcloth^ which seemed to 
predominate over everv other point In 
nis person, and somehow to impress 
its pccnliar character on his remarks ; 
so that to have considered his ameni- 
ties apart from his cravat would have 
been a severe, and perhaps a danger- 
ons, effort of abstraction. 

" Ha, IMiss Nancy," he said, turn- 
infr his head witliin his cravat, and 
smiiing down jjleasantly upon her, 
"when anybodjr pretends this has 
been a severe winter, I shall tell them 
I saw the roses blooming on New 
Year's Eve,— > eh, Godfrey, what do 

IfOU SAV 1 " 

Godfrey msde no reply, and avoid- 
ed looking at Nancy very markedly ; 
for though these complimentary per- 
sonalities wcro held to be in excellent 
taste in old-iashiuucd Raveloc society, 
reverent love has a politeness of its 
own which it teaches to men oihei^ 
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iHm of anall schooling. Bat the 

Squire was rather impatient at God- 
frey'*? showing hinibt'lt n dull f:park 
in tliis way. By this advanced hour 
of the da3r, the Squire was always in 
higher s])irits than we have seen him 
in at the breakfast-tnbk', and felt it 
quite plcrt'i int to fulfil the hereditary 
duty ot k ing noisily jovial and pat- 
ronizing: the large silver snuff-box 
was in active service^ and was offered 
without fail all neighbors from 
time to time, however often thev 
might have declined the favor. At 
prcftcntj the Squire had only given an 
express welcome to the heads of fam- 
ilies as thev appeared ; but always as 
the cvcnin;«: deepened, his hospitality 
rayed out umre widely, till he had 
tapp^ the youngest guests on the 
back, and shown a peenliar fbndness 
for their presence, m the full belief 
that they must feel their lives made 
happy by their bcIonLMng to a parish 
where there was such a hearty man 
as Sqnire Cass to invite them and 
wish them well. Even in this early 
stage of the jovial mood, it was natu- 
ral that he shonhl wi<h to supply his 
son's deficiencies by looking and 
speaking for him. 

"Ay, ay," he began, oflbring his 
tnnff>box to Mr. Lammeter, who for 
the second time bowe<l ]n< h^nd and 
waved his hand in stiff rejection of the 
offer, " us old fellows may wish our- 
selves young to-night, M^n we see 
the mistletoe hoogh in ihe White 
Parlor. It 's true, most thinjrf^ are 
gone back'ard in these last thirty 
years, — the country 's going down 
since the old king fell ill. But when 
I look at Miss Nancy here, I begin 
to think the lasses keep np their 
qnnlity; — <\m^ mc if I remember a 
sample to match her, not when I was 
a fine young fellow, and thought a 
deal abont my pigtail. No oflbnoe to 
von, m-idam," he added, bending to 
Mrs. Cm ck en thorp, who sat by him, 
" I did n't know yoH when you were 
as young as Miss Nancy here." 

Mrs.Crflckenthorp<**a small hfink« 
log wonuuiy who tagsM in flci a a iitly 



with her lace, ribbons, and gold chain, 

turniTii: her head about nm\ making 
snl)diicd noises, very nmch like a 
guinea-pig, that twitches its nose and i 
soliloquises in all company indiscriniK 
inatdy, — now blinked and fidgeted 
towards the Squire, and said; "O 
no, — no offence." 

'1 his emphatic compliment of the 
Squire's to Nancy was felt by others 
bwldes Godfrcy to have a diplomalio 
significance ; and her father gave a 
slii-ltt additional erectness to his back, 
us he looked across the tiU>lo at her 
with complacent gravity. That gravd 
and orderly senior was not going to 
bate a jot of his dignity by aecioing 
elated at the notion of a match be- 
tween his family and the Squire's : he 
was gratitie<l by anv honor paid to 
his daughter ; but be most see in 
alteration in several ways before bia 
consent would be vouchsafed. His 
spare but healthy person, and high- 
featured hrm luce, that looked as if it 
had never been flushed by excess, was 
in strong contrast, not only with tfao 
Squire's, but with the appearance of 
the Raveloe farmers jrencrally, — in 
accordance "with a favtjrite saying: ut 
his own, that ** breed woa stronger 
than pasture." 

" Miss Nancy 's wonderfhl like what 
her mother was, though : is n't 
she, Kimble? " said the stout lad\ of 
that name, looking round for her 
hnsband. 

Bvt Doctor Kimble (eonntry apoth- 
ecaries in old (hiys enjoyed that 
title without autiiority of diploma), 
being a thin and agile man, was 
flitting abont the room with hh 
hands in his pockets, making himself 
agreeable to his feminine patients, 
with medical impartiality, and l^ing 
welcomed everywhere as a doctor by 
hereditary right, — not one of those 
miserable apothecaries who caavM 
for practice in strange noigbbor* 
hoods, and spend nH their income in 
starvin^r t]u»ir one hnrse, })ut a man of 
substance, able to keep an extravagant 
table like the best of his patints. 
lime out d mind thaBaveloe doctor 
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had been a Kimble ; Kimble was 
inhenntly a doctor'i» name, and it 
w uiiiicuU to contemplate iirml.v the 
melancholy fact that the actual 
Kknbie had no son, so that his prac* 
tiw might one day be handed over to 
a successor, with the incongruous 
name of Taylor or Johnson, liut in 
that case the wi+er people in Raveloe 
wMld employ Dr. BUek of f Utton, 
as less miMitural. 
" Did yon speak to mo, my dear? 
said the authentic doctor, comin«]: 
quickly to his wife's side ; but, us if 
fmeekn^ that she would be too 
mch out of breath to repeat her re- 
mark, he went on immediately : 
"Ha, M']s< rriscilla, the sight of you 
revives tiic taste of that super-excel- 
leot pork-pie. I hope the batch ia n't 
near au end." 

" Yes, indeed, it is, doctor/' said 
Priscilla ; ** but I '11 answer for it the 
next shall be as good. My pork-pies 
don't turn out well by chance.'* 

** Hot aa your doctoring does, eh, 
Kimble?— because folks forget to 
take your physic, eh ? " said the 
^luire, who regarded y>]iy;^ie and 
ductors as many loyal churchmen 
mgerd the ehureh and the der<;y, — 
tasting a joke against them when he 
was ill health, but inipiuiontly eaji^cr 
for their aid when anything; was the 
matter with him. He tapped his box, 
and looked roand with a triumphant 
laugh. 

"Ah, she has a qnick wit, my 
friend Priscilla has," said the doctor, 
dioosing to attribute the epinfmm to 
a lady rather than allow a brother-in- 
law that ftdrantage over him. '* She 
saves a little pepper to BpiinUe over 
her ralk, — tliat 's the reason why 
she never puts too mucli into her 
pies. There 's my wife, now, she 
never has an answer at her tongue's 
end ; but if I oflfend her, she 'a sure 
to scarify my throat with black pepper 
the next day, or else give me thv colic 
With watery greens. That 's an awtui 
til-fiir-ttit''^ Beie the vivadooB doctor 
made a patfaetie grimace* 

"Did loa cgr^r hear. the likel" 



^aidMrs. Kimble, laughing above her 
double chin witli mndi un>o<l humor, 
aside to Mrs. Crackenihurp, who 
blinked and nodded, and seemed to 
intend a smOe, whicli, by the corrcla* 
tion of forces, went off in email twitch- 
ings and noises. 

" I suppose that 's the sort of tit- 
for-tat adopted in your profession^ 
Kimble, if you 've a grudge against 
a patient," said the rector. 

" Never do have a grudge against 
our patients," said Mr. Kimble, " ex- 
cept when they leave us : and then, 
you see^ we have n't the chance of 
prescribing for 'em. Ha, Miss Nan- 
cy," he continued, suddenly skipping 
to Kancy's side, '* you won't for^'»'t 
your promise ? You 're to save a 
dance for me, you know." 

** Come, come, Kimble, don't you 
be too for'aud," said the Squire. 
** Give the young uns tair play. 
There 's my son Godfrey '11 bo want- 
ing to have a round with you if you 
ran off with Miss Nancy. He 's 
spoke her for the dnt dance, I U be 
bound. Kh, sir! wliat <1o yon s:iy?" 
he continued, throwing himself l)ack- 
ward, and looking at Godfrey, 
" Have n*t you asked Ifiss Nancy to 
open the dance with you % ** 

Godfrey, sorely uncomfortable un- 
der this sifxuificant in^istamv about 
Nancy, and afraid to think wlicro it 
would end by the time hb father had 
set his usual hospitable example of 
drinking before and after supper, saw 
no course open but to turn to Xancy 
and sav, with as little awkwardness 
as possible : — 

"No; I 've not asked her yet, but 
I hope she 11 consent, If somebody 
else nas n't been before me." 

"No, I 've not en<;aged myelf,** 
said Nan<^, quietly, though blushing- 
ly. (If Mr. Godfrey founded any 
hopes on her consenting to dance 
with him, he would soon be unde- 
ceived ; hut there was no need for her 
to be uncivil.) 

" Then I hope you *ve no objections 
to dancing with me/' said Godfrey, 
hs^inning to lose the sense that there 
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was anything anoomfortable ia this 
arrangement. 

"Jfo, no objections," said Nancy, 
in a cold tone. 

** Ah, well, you 're a hidcy fellow, 
Godfrey," said Uncle Kimble ; " but 
you 're my godson, so I won't stand 
m your way. Else I 'm not so very 
old, eh, my dear ? " ho went on, skip- 
]»ing to his wife's side again. ** Yon 
would n't niind my havinf^ a second 
after you Avcre g^one, — not if I cried 
a good deal first 1 " 

" Come, come, take a cap o' tea 
and stop your tongue, do," said good- 
humored Mrs. Kimble, feeling some 
pride in a husband who must be re- 
carded as so clever and amusing by 
uie company genemlly. If he had 
\ only not been irritable at cards ! 

While safe, well-tested personalities 
( were enlivening the tea m this ^ nv, 
V the sound of the fiddle approaching 
within a distance at which it could be 
heard distinctly, made the young peo- 
ple look at eedi other with sympa- 
thetic impatience for the end of the 
meal. 

" Why, there 's Solomon in the 
hall," said the Squire, " and playing 
my fiiv*rite tune, / believe, — * The 
flaxen-headed plonghboy,' — he 's for 
giving us a hint jis wc nro n't mongh 
in a hurry to hear him play. Bob," 
he called out to his third long-legged 
son, who was at the other end of the 
room, "open the door, nnd tell Solo- 
mon to come in. He shall give us a 
tunc here." 

Bob obeyed, and Solomon walked 
in, fiddling as he walked, for he 
would on no account break off in the 
middle of a tune. 

" Here, Solomon," said the Squire, 
with loud patronage. " Round here, i 
my man. Ah, I knew it was ' The 
flaxen-hended ploughboy'; there 's 
no finer tune. 

Solomon Mnrey, a small, hale old 
man with an abundant crop of long 
white hair reaching nearly to his 
shoulders, advanced to the indicated 
spot, bowing reverently while he fid- 
died, as mi^ as to say that he re- 



spcctod the company, though he 1«- 
spceted the key-note' more. As Foon 
as he had repeated the tune and low- 
ered his fiddle, be bowed again to the 
Squire and the rector, and said: "I 
hojic I see your honor and yonr rer- 
crence well, and wishing you health 
and long life and a }>n]ipv New Year. 
And wishing the bumc to you, Mr. 
Lnmmeter, sir; and to the other gen- 
tlemen, and the madama, and the 
young lasses." 

As Solomon uttered the In'^t words, 
he bowed in aii directions solicitously, 
lest ho shoald be wanting in due re- 
spect But thereupon he immediately 
began to prelude, and fell into the 
time whicli he knew would be taken 
as a special compliment by Mr. Lam- 
meter. 

" Thank ye^ Solomon, thank ye,** 
said Mr. Lamraeter when the fiddle 
paused again. " That 's ' Over the 
hills and far away,' that is. \!v fa- 
ther used to say to me, whenever we 
heard that tune, 'Ah, led, / come 
from over the hills and far away.* 
There 'sa many tunes I don't make 
head or tail of: but that speaks to 
me like the blackbird's whistle. I 
suppose it *8 the name : there a 
deal in the name of a tune." 

But t^olnmori was already impatient 
to prelude agjiin, and presentlv broke 
with much spirit into *' Sir Koger de 
Coveriey," at which there was a ^ound 
of chairs pushed back, and laughing 
voices. 

" Ay, ay, Solomon, we know what 
that means," said the Squire, rising. 
" It 's time to begin the dance, eh ? 
Lead the way, then, and we 'II idl fol- 
low you." 

So Solomon, holding his white 
head on one side, nnd playing -^ iL'or- 
ously, murelied fonvard at the iiead 
of the gay procession into the White 
Parlor, where the mistletoe-bough was 
hung, and multitudinous tallow can- 
dles made rather a brilliant effect, 
gleaming from among the berried 
holly-boughs, and reflected in the old- 
fashioned oval mirrors fostened in tlio 
panels of the white wainsoot< A 
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jodiit pvMttftiM ! Old Solomon, in 

Mb Medy clothes and lon^ white locks, 
seemed to he luring that decent com- 
pany by tlie magic scream of his rid- 
dle, — luring discreet matrons in tur- 
iMui-shaped caps, nay, Mrs. Cracken- 
tiiorp herself, the summit of whose 
perpen-lirular feather w:ts on a level 
witn the Squire's ihuuider, — luring' 
fair lasses complaceatly conscious of 
very short waists and sklits blameless 
of firont folds, — laring^ barly fiitbers 
in large variegated waistcoats, and 
ruddy sons, for the most part shy and 
sheepish, in short nether garments 
and very long coat- tails. 

Already Mr. Macej and a few 
oAer privileged vtllagjevs, who were 
allowed to be spectators on these 
great occasions, were seated on 
benches placed for them near the 
door; and great was the admiration 
and satisfaction in that quarter when 
the couples had formed themselves 
for the dance, and the Squire led off 
with Mrs. Crackenthorp, joining 
hands with the rector and Mrs. Os- 
good. That was as it should be — 
that was what everybody had been 
used to — and the charter of Rave- 
loe seemed to be renewed by the cere- 
mony. It was not thought of as au 
tmbeieomfng levity for the old and 
middle-aged people to danoe a little 
before sitting down to cards, but 
rather as part of their social duties. 
For what were these if not to be mer- 
ry at appropriate times, interchan* 
^Qg Yistcs and poultry with due fre- 
quency, pnyiiii; each other old estab- 
lished compliments in sound tradi- 
tional phrases, pissing well-tried per- 
sonal jokes, urging your guests to eat 
and drink too much ont of hospital- 
ity, and eating and drinking too much 
in your neighbor's house to --hfjw 
that you like vour cheer? And the i 
parson naturally set an example in 
these social dnties. For it wonld not 
have been possible for the Raveloe 
mind, without a peculiar revelation, ' 
to know that a clertrnnan slmnld he 
a pale-fnccd memento of solemnities, i 
ipstead of n rMSOoably &nlty man, > 



whose exchisive authority to read 
prayers and preach, to christen, mar- 

rv, and burv vou, neces<'arilv roo\i^»r d 
with the riL'hr fo sell you tiic jxrouiid 
to be buncii la, and to take tithe in 
kind ; on whteh last point, of course, 
there was a Uttle grumbling, bnt not 
to the extent of irreligion — not of 
deeper signihcance than the «:ruui. 
bling at the rain, which was by no 
means aooompanied with a aphrtt of 
impious defiance, bnt with a desire 
that the prayer for fine weather 
mijj:ht be read forthwith. 

There was no reason, then, why 
the rector's dancing should not be re- 
ceived as part of toe fitness of things 
quite as much as the Stjuire's, or 
why, on the other hand, Mr. Maccy'g 
ofhcial respect should restraiu him 
from subject iajj the parson s perform- 
ance to that oritieism with which 
minds of extraoftUnary acateness 
must necessarily contemplate tho 
doings of their fallible fellow-men. 

" The Squire 's pretty springe, con- 
sidering his weignt," said 1&. Ma« 
cey, " and he stamps nnwmmon well. 
But Mr. Lammetcr beats 'era all for 
shapes : you see he holds his head 
like a sod^^cr, and he is n't so cush- 
iony as most o' the oldish gentlefolks, 
— they run fat in geneiai ; and he 's ^ 
got a fine leg. The parson 's nimble 
enough, but he htis n't got much of 
a le? : it 's a bit too thick down'ard, 
and liis knees might be a bit a nearer 
wi'ottt damage; but he might do 
worse, he might do worse. Though 
he hasn't that grand way o* waving 
his hand as the Sqniro has." 

** Talk o* nimblencss, look at ^frs. 
Osgood," said Ben Winthrop, who 
was holding his son Aaron between 
his knees. ''She trips along with 
her little steps, so as nobody can see 
how she ;i:o<'s. — it 's like as if she 
had little wheels to her feet She 
doesn't look a day older nor last 
^ear : she's the finest-made woman as 
IS, let the next he where she will." 

" I don't heed how the women are 
made," said Mr. Macey, with some 
contempt " They wear nayther coat 
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nor breeches: 7011 caa'i malco aodi 

oat o* their shapes." 

*' Fayder/' said Aaron, whose feet 
were buy beatinjr oat the tone, 

"how does that big cock's-feather 
stick in Mrs. Craok»'nrhoi-p*s year! ^ 
Is ttierc a little hole fur it, like in my 
shuttlecock ? " 

"Hush, lad, hnsb ; that's thewmy 
the ladies dress theirselves, tiiat is, 
said the father, adding, however, in 
an undertone to Mr. Macey, " It does 
make her look funny, though. — part- 
ly like a short-necked bottle wi' a 
long quill in it. Hey, by jingo, 
there 's the young Squire leading off 
pow, wi' Miss Nancy for partners. 
There's a lass tor you! — lil^e a 
pink-and-white posy, — there '& no- 
Dody 'nd think as anybody ooald be 
so pritty. I shouldn't wonder if 
she s ^^ ulfim Cass some day, arter all, 
— and ni)lH)t!y more ri^htfuUcr, for 
they'd make a iam match. You can 
find nothing against Master Godfrey's 
shapes, Maieoy, I'll bet a penny." 

Mr. Macey screwed up his mouth, 
leaned his head further on one side, 
and twirled his thumbs with a presto 
movement as his eyes followed God- 
frey up the danoe. At last he snm* 
mod up his opinion. 

" Pretty well down'ard, but a bit 
too round i* the shouldcrblades. And 
as for them coats as he gets from the 
Ftitton tailor, they 're a poor cut to 
pay double money for." 

** Ah, Mr. Macey, yon nnrl me arc 
two fulics," said Ben, slightly intljf;- 
nant at this carping. " When 1 've 
got a pot of good ale, I like to swal- 
ler it, and do my inside good, i'stead 
o' smo]lin<r and staring- at it to see if 
I can't find faut wi' the brewin^r. I 
should like you to pick me out a finer- 
limbed young fellow nor Master God- 
Arejr»— one as 'nd knock you down 
easier, or's more pleasanter looksed 
when he's picrt and merry." 

" Tchuh ! " said Mr. Macey, pro- 
voked to increased severity, "he 
isn't come to his riffht eoior yet; 
he 's partly like a slack-baked pie. 
And I doubt he 's got a soft place in 



his head, else why should he be turn- 
ed round the finger by that offal 
Dunsey as nobody s seen o' late, and 
let him kill that fine hunting host as 
was tlie talk o* the oonntry? And 
one v,-h\\Q he "ivns nllays alter Miss 
>»aucy, and then it all went off again, 
like a smell o' hot porridge, as X 
may say. Thai was n't my w^y 
when / went a coorting." 

"Ah, but mayhap, Miss Nancy 
hung off, like, and your lass didn'v' 
said Ben. 

" I should say she did n't," said Mr, 
Macc)', significantly. '* Befoce I said 
* sniff,' I took care to know as she *d 
say * snaff,* and pretty quick too. I 
wasn't a goinpr to of)cn my mouth, 
like a dog at a tiy, and &uap it to 
again, wi' nothing to swaller.' 

"Well, I think Miss Nancy's a 
coming roimd f\<^ain," said Bon, " for 
!Masfer Godfrey docs n't look so 
down-hearted to-night. And I see 
he's for taking her away to sit down» 
now they 're at the end o' the dance 1 
that looks like sweetbeaning, thai 

does." 

The reason why Godfrey and Xan- 
cy had left the dance was not so ten- 
der as Ben imagined. In the close 

{)res$ of couples a slight accident had 
lappened to Nancy's dress, which, 
wliile it was short enoutjh to show 
her neat ankle in front, was long 
enough behind to be canght under tte 
stately stamp of the Squire's foot, so 
fis to rond certain stitches at the 
waist, and cause iiincli sisterly agita- 
tion in Prisciiia's mind, as well as 
serious concern in Nancy's.^ One'a 
thoughts may be much occupied with 
love-stnip:glc«!, but hardly so as to be 
in.sensible to r disorder in the gene- 
ral framework of things. Kancy had 
no sooner completed Mr duty in the 
figure they were dancing than she 
said to Godfrey, with a deep blush, 
that she must go and sit down till 
Priscilla could come to her; for the 
sisters had already exchanged a short 
whisper and an open-eyed glance full 
of meaning. No reason less urgent 
than this oould have prevailed on 
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Naocf to give Oodflnejr tlits opportu- 
nity of sitting apart with her. As 

for Go lfn\v, he was feelin;^ so hnppy 
and oblivious under the loui; cliarm ; 
of the country-dauce with Nancy, 
thai he got "rather hold on the 
strength of lier confusion, and was 
enable of leading her !5triii^rht away, 
wiihoat leave asked^ into the adjoining 
small parlor, where the cord-tables 
were set. 

" 0 no, thank yiOB,*' said Nancy, 
coldly, as soon as she perceived where 
hewasiromi!:, " not in there. I '11 wait 
here tili Priscilla » ready to come to 
me. I 'in sorry to bring you out of 
the danoe and make myself tronhle- 
some." 

" Why, you *II be more connfortable 
here by yourself," said the artful God- 
frey: "1*11 leave you here till your 
aister can come." He spoke in an in- 
difi^nttone. 

That was an agreeable proposition, 
and just what Nancy desired ; wliy, 
then, was she a little hurt that Mr. 
Godnej should make it? They en- 
tered, and she seated lierself on a 
chair against one of thj card-tables, 
as the stitfest and myst unapproach- 
able position she could choo.se. 

"Thank you, sir,*' she said imme- 
diately. *'I needn't give you any 
more trouble. I 'm sorry yoa Ve had 
Buch an unlucky partner." 

*' That's very ill-natured of you," 
said Godfrey, standing bv her with- 
out any sign of intended departure, 
"to he aorry you've danced with 
me." 

"0 no, sir, I don't mean to .say 
what's ill-natured at all," said Nan- 
fjt looking distraetingly prim and 
pietty. "when gentlemen have so 
ninny pleasures, one danoe can matter 
but very little." 

" Vou know that is n't true. You 
hww one dance with you matters 
mote to me than all the other pleas- 
ttws in the world." 

It WIS a long, long while since 
Godfrey had said anything so diroet 
*• that, and Nancy was iitariicd. 
But her instiactlve dignity and ra- 



pugnance to any show of emotion 
made her sit perfec tl y still, and only 
throw a little more dociftioa into her 



voice :xs s 



he said r — 



*• No, indeed, Mr. Godfrey, that '& 
not known to me, and I have very 
good reasons for thinking different. 
But if it 'a true, I don't wish to hear 

it." 

" Would you never forgive me, 
then, Nancy, — never think well of 
me, let what would happ^,-» would 

you never think the present made 
amends for tiie past ? Not if 1 turn- 
ed a good fciiow, and cave up every- 
thing you didn't liko?^* 

GocUrey was half conscious that 
this sadc(en opportunity of speaking 
to Nancy alone had driven him be- 
side himself; but blind feeling had 
got the mastery of his tongue. Nan- 
cy really felt much agitated hy the 
possibility Godfrey's words suggested, 
but this very pressure of emotion 
that she was in danger of finding too 
strong for her roused all her power 
of self-command. 

"I should be glad to see a good 
change in anybody, Mr. Godfrey," 
she answered, with the slightest 
di->cernib!e dilTcrenee of tone, " but it 
'ud be better if no cliaui'c was want- 
ed." 

" You 're very hard-hearted, Nan- 
cy," said Godfrey, pettishly. ** You 
might encourage me to be a better 
fellow. I'm very miserable, — but 
you 've no feeling.*' 

" I think those have the least feel- 
ing that act wnmg to bepin with," 
said Nancy, .sending out a flash in 
spit© of herself. Godfrey was delight- 
ed with that little flash, and would 
have liked to go on and make her 
quarrel with him ; Nancy was so 
cxns^ivratintrly quiet and firm. But 
she was not indiJierent to him j/et. 

The entrance of Priscilla, bustling 
forward and saying, "Dear heart 
alive, child, let us look at this gown," 
cut oif Godfrey's hopes of a qnnrrel. 

" I suppose I must go now," ho 
said to Priscilla. 

" It 's no matter to me whether you 
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go or star/' said that frank lady, | demon Opium to yfhfifm die was en* 

scarclnnir for sonK'thiti;!;' in her pocket, ' slaved, body aTid soul, except in the 



with a preoccupied brow. 

" Do you want me to go ? " said 
Godfrey, looking at Nanc^, who was 
DOW Standing: up by PrisciUa's order. 

" As you fikc," said Nancy, trying 
to recover all her former coldness, 
and looking down carefully at the 
hem of her gown. 

'*Then I like to stay/' said God- 
frey, witli a reckless determination to 
get as much of this joy as he could 
to-night, and think nothing of the 
morrow. 



CHAPTER XIL 

Whilb Godfrey Cass was taking 
draughts of Ibigetfulness from the 
sweet presence of Nancv, willinnply 
losinjr nil sense of that liicMen bond 
which ut other momenta galled and 
fretted him so as to mingle irritation 
with the very sunshine, Godfrey's 
wife was walking with slow uncertain 
steps tlirough the snow-covered liav- 
eloe lanes, carrying her child in her 
arms« 

This jonmey on New Tear's Eve 

was a premeditated act of vengeance 
which she had kept in her heart ever 
since Godfrey, in a fit of passion, had 
told her he would sooner die than ac- 
knowledge her as his wife. There 
would be a great party at the Red 
House on New Year's Eve, she knew : 
her husband would be smih'ng and 
smiled upon, hiding her existence in 
the darkest comer of his heart But 
she would mar his pleasure : she 

would pro in her dinfry raprs, with her [ inn; out the black remnant, before she 
faded face, once as handsome as the raised it to her lips. In thatnionKnt 

the mother 8 love pleaded for painful 



lin<rering mother's tendci iiess that re- 
fused to give him her hungry child. 
She knew this well ; and yet, in Ao 
moments of wretched nnfaeBombel 
consciousnes'^, the sense of her want 
and degradation transiormcd itself 
continually into bitterness towards 
Godfrey. He was well off; and if she 
had her rights she would be well off 
too. The belief that he repented his 
marriage, and suflered from it, only 
aggravated her vindicttvcuess. Just 
and self-reprovine thoughts do not 
come to us too tniekly, even in iha 
purest air, and with the best lessons 
of heaven and earth ; how should 
those wiute-wiiiged delicate messen- 
gers make their way to Molly's poison* 
cd chamber, inhabited by no higher 
memories than those of a bar-maid's 
paradise of pink ribbons and gentle* 
men's jokes ? 

She had set out at an early hour, 
but had lingered on the road, indinel 
by her indolence to bdieve that if ska 
waited under a warm shed rbe snow 
would cease to fall. She had waited 
longer than she knew, and now that 
she fimnd herself belated in the snow* 
hidden mggedness of the long lanes, 
even the animation of a vindictive 
purpose could not keep her spirit from 
failing. It was seven o'clock, and by 
this time she was not very far from 
Raveloe, but she was not famitiar 
enough with those monotonous lanes 
to know how near she was to her 
journey's end. She needed comfort 
and she knew but one comforter,— 
the fhmiliar demon in her bosom ; but 
she hesitated a moment, after draw- 



best, with her little child that had its 
father's hair and eyes, and disclose 
herself to the Squire as his eldest 
son's wife. It is seldom that the 
miserable can help re^irdinj; their 
misery as a wrong inflicted by those 
who are less miserable. Molly knew 
that the cause of her dingy rags was 
not her hoaband'^ negleet> bat the 



oonsctonsness rather than oblivion,— 

pleaded to be left in aching weariness 
rather than to have the cncirclinj^ 
anns benumbed so that they could 
not feel the dear burden. In another 
moment Molly had flung something 
away, but it was not the black rem* 
naat» — it was an empty plMftl. Aai 
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d» walked on mgmn vnder tiie bFMk* 
ittg cloud, from which there came now 
and then the lijxht of a quickly veiled 
star, for a ivw/An-^ wind l^!\d sprung 
up since the suowiug had ceai»cd. But 
ste walked always more and more 
dnewsUy, and clutched more and 
more antomatieaiijr the aleepi^g child 
at her fxi^om. 

Sluvviy the demon was working iiis 
wiU^ and cold fuid weariness were his 
belpm. Soon she felt nothinji;: but a 
saprcme immediate longing that enr- 
tafncd off all futurify, — the lonjpn;^ 
to lie down and .sice|). She had ar- 
rived at a spot wtiere her footsteps 
were no longer checked by a hcdge- 
raw» and she had wandered vaguely, 
nnnble to di-stini^ui^li any objecrs, not- 
withst nvlinir the wide whiteness 
around iier, and the growing star- 
light. She sank down against a 
fliragrgUng fnrze bosh, an easy pillow 
enoni^h ; and the bed of snow, too, 
•was soft. She did not feel that the hed 
was cold, and did not heed whctlier 
tho child would wake and cry for iier. 
Btti ber arms had not yet relaxed 
thok' instinctive clutch; and the little 
one slumbered on as gently as if it 
liad boon rocked in a lace-trimmcd 
cradle. 

But the complete torpor came at 
last; the fingerd lost thi^r tension, 
the arms unbent ; then the little head 
fell away from the bosom, and the 
blue eyes openpfl wide on the cold 
fitarlig^ht. At hrst there was a little 
peevish cry of "mammy," and an ef- 
fort to regain the pillowing arm 
and bosom ; but mammy *s car was 
and the pillow seemed to be slip- 
ping away backwai-d. Suddenly, as 
the child rolled downward on its 
mecker's knees, all wet with snow, its 
eye* were caught by a bright glancing 
light on the white ground, and, with 
the ready transition of infancy, it was 
iimne<Iiately absorbed in watching 
the ' bright living thin*r running to- 
wards it, yet never arriving. That 
bright living thing mu'^t be eaugbt ; 
and in an in -tint the ehild had 
slipped ou aU tours, aud held out one 



litUe hand to ealeh the gleam. Bal 
the gleam would not be caught in 

that n V, and now the heiv! 'vvn'^ held 
up to sec where the ennnin^: -leam 
came from. It eaiue from a very 
bright place ; and the little one, rta* 
ing on its legs, toddled through the 
snow, the old grimy shawl in which 
•it was wraj)pcd trailinj; behind it, and 
the queer little boa uet dangling at its 
back, — toddled on to the open door 
of Silas liamer's cottage, and right 
up to the warm hearth, where there 
was a bright fire of logs au'l -^tieks, 
whieh had thorouirhlv warmed the 
old sack (bilus's great-i-oat) spread 
out on the bricks to dry. The little 
one, accustomed to be left to itself 
for long hours without notice from its 
motluT, sfjuattcd down on the sack, 
and s|)rLM(l its tiny hands towartls the 
blaze, m perfect 'contentment, gurg- 
ling and making many inarticalate > 
communications to the cheerfnl Hn, \ 
like a new-hatched prosling beginning 
to find itself comtortable. liut pres- 
ently the warmth had u iuiliu^ elftx^t, 
and tlie little golden head sank down 
on the old sack, and the blue eyes 
were veiled by their delicate hatf-trans- 
parent lids. 

But where was Silas Marner while 
this strange visitor had come to his 
hearth ? He was in the cottage, but 
he did not see the child. Durinjr the 
last few weeks, since he had lost his 
money, he b:\fl ( ontraeted the habit of 
openinsr his door and looking out 
from time to time, as if ho thought 
that his money might be somehow 
coming back to him, or that some 
tr:if o, some news of it, miirht be mys- 
teriously on the road, and be caujjht 
by the listening ear or the straining 
eye. It was chiefly st night, when he 
was not occupied with his loom, that 
he fell into this repetition of an act 
for whieh he eould have assi|j:ned no 
definite purpose, aud whieh can hard- 
ly be understood except by those who 
have undergone a bewildering separa- 
tion from a supremely loved object. 
In the evening twilight, and la tor 
whenever the night was not dark, 6i- 
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las looked ont on ihat narrow pro8« 
peet round the Ston '-pits, listcninjj 
and j,^nzin}:, not with hope, but with 
mere yearninjj and unresf. 

This mornin;^ lie had been told by 
some of his nei^fhliors that it was New 
Year's Eve, and that he must sit np 
and hear the old vear rnnfj out and 
the new run^; in, boofinse that was 
good-luck, and niiglit brijig his mon- 
ey back again. This was only a 
friendly Raveloc way of jesting with 
the half-crary oddities of a miser, but 
it had perhaps helped to throw Silas 
into a more than usually excited state. 
Since the oncominj^ of twilight he 
had opened his door again and again, 
thou^rh only to sliut it itiiniedintely at 
seeing all distance veiled by the fall 
ing snow. But the la^t time he 
opened it the snow had ceased, and 
the clouds were parting here and 
there. He stood and listened, and 
gazed for a lon;r while, — there was 
really somethini: on the road coming 
townnls him then, but he caught no 
sign of it; and the stillness and the 
wide trackless snow seemed to narrow 
his solitude, and touched his yenrning 
with the ehi!l of despair. He went ia 
again, and put his right hand on the 
latch of the door to close it, — bathe 
did not close it ; he was arrested, as 
be had been already since his loss, by 
the invi^il)lc wand of catalep<*y, and 
stood like a graven image, with wide 
but sightless eyes, holding open his 
door, powerless to resist eitner the 
good or evil that might enter there. 

Wlien Marner's sensibility returned 
he continued the action whieh had 
been arrested, and closed his door, un- 
aware of the chasm in his conscious- 
ness, unaware of any intermediate 
change, except that the liglit liad 
grown dim, and that he was chilled 
and faint. He thought he had been 
too long standing at the door and 
looking out. Turning towards the 
hearth, where the two logs had fallen 
apart, and sent forth only a retl uncer- 
tain glimmer, he seated hiuiselt un his 
fireside chair, and was stooping to 
push his logs together, when, to his 



blurred vision, it seemed as if ihere 
were ^old on the floor in front of tlia 

hearth. Gold! — his own jr<dd — 
brought ba^ to him as mysteriously 
as it had been taken away ! He felt 
his heart begin to beat violently, and 
for a few moments he was unable to 
' stretch out his hand and grasj) the re- 
's to red treasure. The heap of gold 
seemed to glow and get larger be- 
neath his agitated gaze. He leaned 
forward at last, and stretched forth 
his hand ; but instead of the hard coin 
with the familiar resisting outline, bis 
fingers encountered soft warm curls. 
In utter amazement, Silas fell on his 
knees and bent his head low to ex- 
amine the marvel; it was a sleeping 
child, — a lound, fair thing, with soft 
yellow rings all over its head. Could 
this be, his little sister, come back to 
him in a dream, ^ his little sister, 
whom he -bad carried about in bla 
ni-ms for a year before she died, wlien 
lie was a small boy without shoes or 
stockings? That was the first 
thought that darted across Silaa'v 
blank wonderment. Was it a di-eam 1 
He rose to Ids feet again, pushed his 
Idgs together, and, tin-owing on some 
dried leaves and sticks, raised a liame; 
but the flame did not disperse the vis- 
ion,-— it only lit up more distinctly 
the little round form of the child, and 
its shabby clothing. It was very much 
like his little sister. 8ilas s:mk into 
his chair powerless, under tiic double 
presence of an inexplicable surprise 
and a hurrying influx of memories. 
l\n\v nnd when had the child come in 
without his knowledge ? lie had never 
been beyond the door. But along with 
that qnestion, and almost thrusting it 
away, there was a vision of the old 
home and the old streets 'on din gto Lan- 
tern Yard, — and within that vision 
another, of the thoughts which had 
been present with him in those far-off 
scenes. The thoughts were strange 
to him now, like old friendships im- 
possible to revive ; and yet he had a 
dreamy feeling that this child was 
somehow a message come to hun from 
that far-ofl^ life ; it stirred fibres that 
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had never been moved in RaTeloe, — 

oM quiverings of tenderness, — old 
impressions of awe at the pre?cnti- 
meat of some Power prej>idiu«j over 
bis life ; for bis imagination had not 
yet extricated itself from the sense of 
roystcrv in the child's sudden pres- 
ence, and had formed no conjectures 
of ordinary natural means bv which 
the event could have been brought 
•boot. 

Bitt there was a cry on the hearth : 
the child had awaked, and ^^;lnler 
stooped to lift it on hi:^ kuee. It 
clan^ round his neck, and burst loud- 
er and loader into tliat mingling of 
inarticnlatc cries with "mammy'* by 
which little ( liildren express the be- 
wiUicrincut of waking. Silas press- 
ed it to him, and almost unconscious- 1 
ly a ttered sounds of bushing tender- 
- ness, while he bethought himself that 
aofiic of his porridge, which had got 
cool l>y the dying fire, won Id do to 
feed tiie child with if it were only 
wartned up a little. 

He had plenty to do through the 
next hour. The porridge, sweetened 
with some drv brown snjjar from an 
old store which ho iiad refrained 
from using for himself, stopped the 
cries of the little one, and made her 
lift hBr blue eyes with a wide, quiet 
^ase at Silas, as he put the spoon 
into her mouth. Pre^o?itlv she slip- 
pod from his knee and bej:an to tod- 
dle about, butwitli a pretty stagger 
that made Silas jump up and follow 
har lest she should fall against any- 
thin<5 that would hurt her. But she 
<>n\v fell in a sitting posture on the 
^rountl, and began to pull at her 
boots, looking up at him with a cry- 
ingf face as if the boots hurt her. He 
took her on his knee again, but it 
was some time before it occurred to 
Silas's dull bachelor mind that the 
wet boots were the grievance, press- 
ing on her warm ankles. He got 
them off with difficulty, atid Baby 
was at once happily occupied with 
the ])rimary mystery of her own toes, 
juvitinf^ Silas, with much chuckling, 
to consider the mystery too; Bat the 



wet boots had at last suggested to 

Sihis that the child had been walking 
on tlic snow, and tliis rousctl him 
from liis entire oblivion of any ordi- 
nary means by which it could have 
entered or been brought into his 
house. Uuder the promptin^j of tlii.^i 
uf'w idea, and without wauiug to 
form conjectures, he raised the child 
in his arms, and went to the door. 
As soon as he had opened it» there 



»» 



was the cry of " mammy " ^am, 
wliich Silas had not hoani since the 
child's lirst hungry waking. Bend- 
ing forward, he could just distccru the 
marlcs made by the little feet on the 
virgin snow, and he followed their 
tra k to t!M? furze l)Usho>. " Mam- 
my ! " tiic litiic one cried again and 
again, stretching itself forward so as 
almost to escape ftom Silas's arma^ 
before he himself was aware that 
there was something more than the 
bush before him, — that there was 
a human body, with the head sunk 
low in liie lurze, and halfcuvcicd 
with the shaken snow. 



CHAPTEE XIII. 

It was after the early snpper-time 

at the Red House, and the entertain* 
ment was in that stage when bashful- 
ness itself had passed into ea-^y jollity, 
when gentlemen, conscious of unusu- 
al acoomplishments, conld at length 
be prevailed on to dance a honipi|>e, 
and whcu tlic Squire preferred talking 
loudly, seatteriu<; snutf, aud patting 
his visitors' backs, to sitting longer at 
the whist-table, — a choice exasperat- 
ing to Uncle Kimble, who, being al- 
ways Yolatile in sober business honrs, 
became intense and bitter over cards 
and brandy, sluifHeil before his adver- 
sary 's deal witii a glare of suspicion, 
and turned up a mean tmmp-card with 
an air of inexpressible disgust, as if in 
a world where sueh tliiii;j:s could hap- 
peu one might ns well enter on a course 
of reckless profligacy. When the even- 
ing bad advanced to this pitch of fireo- 
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dom and cnjoyTncTit, it was nsnal for 
tlic servants, the heavy duties of supper 
being well over, to ^t their share of 
amusement by coming to look on at 
the daneiDg ; so that tne back regions 
of the house were left in solitude. 

There were two doors by which the 
White Parlor was entered from the 
hallj and ihey were both standing open 
Hot the sake of air ; but the lower one 
was crowded with the servants and Til- 
lagers, and only the npper door-way 
was left free, Bob Cass was figurint"^ 
in a hornpipe, and his father, very 
proud of this lithe son, whom he re- 
peatedly declared to be just like him- 
self in his young days, in a tone that 
im])lie'! this to be the very highest 
stamp ot juvenile merit, was the centre 
of a group who had plac^ themselves 
op|x>site the performer, not fur from 
the upper door. Qodfnj was stand- 
ing a little way off, not to admire his 
brother's dancing, but to keep sight 
of Nancy, who was seated in the group, 
near her father, ile stood aloof, be- 
cause he wished to avoid suggesting 
himself as a subject for the Squire's 
fathcrlyjokes in eonTiection with mat- 
rimony and Miss Xanry Lammeter's 
beauty, which were likely to become 
more and more explicit. But he had 
the prospect of dancing with her again 
when the hornpipe was concluded, and 
in the mean while it was very pleasant 
to (jet long glances at her quite unob- 
sersed. 

But when Godfrey was lifting his 
eves from one of those long glances, 
they encountered an object as start- 

Mnv: to him nt that moment as if it 
had been an appai itiou from the dead. 
It loan an apparition from that hidden 
lifo which lies, like a dark by-street, 
behind the goodly ornamented fayade 
that meets the sunlight and the gaze 
of respectable admirers. It was his 
own child carried in Silas Marnor's 
arms. That was his instantaneous 
impression, unaccompanied by doubt, 
though he had not seen the child for 
months past ; and when the hojie was 
risiTi<j: that he might possibly be mi'^- 
laken, Mr. Crackenthorp and Mr. j 



Lammeter had already Adrnnccd to 
Silas, in astonishment at this strange 
advent. Godfrey joined them imme- 
diately, unable to rest without hear- 
ing every word, — trying to coRtral 
himself, but conscious that if any om 
noticed him, tb( y must see thathilfHW 
white-lipped and treuibling. 

But now ail eyes at that end of the 
roona were bent on Silas Mamer ; tbe 
Squire himself had risen, and nahai 
angrily, " How this ? — what '8th»? 
— what do yon do coining m faera la 

this way ? " 

" 1 'm come for the doctor, — I want 
the doctor," Silas bad sidd, in thefat 

moment, to Mr. Crackenthorp 

•* Why, what 's the matter, Mar- 
ner?" said the rector The doc- 
tor 's here ; but say quietly what you 
want him for." . 

" It 's a woman," said Silas, speak- 
ing low, and half breathlessly, just as 
Godfrey cnmc np. "She's dead, I 
think, — dead in the sn<nv at the 
Stone-pits, — not far from inv door.** 

Godfrey felt a great throb: then 
was one terror in his mind at thattto* 
ment : it was, that the womnn might 
not he dead. That was an evil terror, 
an ngly inmate to have found n Tie8t>> 
ling-place in Godiix'v 's kindly disposi- 
tion ; but no disposition is a secuDty 
from evil wishes to a man whose hafK 
piness liangs on duplicity. 

** Hush, hush! " said Mr. Cracken- 
thorp. "Go out into the hall there. 
I 'U fetch the doctor to you. Found 
a woman in the snow, «— and thiaks 
she 's dead," he added, speaking low, 
to the Squire. *' Better say n?* little 
about it as possible : it will bhnck the 
ladies. Just tell them a poor woman 
is ill from cold and hunger. 1 11 go [ 
and fetch Kimble.'' < 

By this time, however, tlie ladies 
had pressed forward, cnnons to knoAv j 
what conld have brought the solitary i 
Hnen-weuver there under such strange 
circumstances, and interested in the 
pretty child, who, half alarmed and 
naif attracted by tbe brightness: and 
the Tiiinierous company, now fixnvncd 
and iiid her lace, now lifted up her 
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again and looked round placa- 
bly, nntil a touch or a ronxinp: word 
broug^ht back thv trown, and made 
her bury i»er lace with new dctermi- 

What child iaiti" said aereral 

ladies at once, and, nmoTTj:- the rest, 
Nancy X«ammeter, addressing God- 
finey. 

I don't know»— iome poor wo* 
iniin's who has been found in the snow, 
I believe," was the answer Godfrey 
wrung frDin himself with a terrible ef- 
fort. (" After all, am I certain 1 " he 
hastened to add, silently, in untidpa- 
tfoa of hb own conscience.) 

'* Why, you 'd better leave tbechild 
here, thon. Master Marner," said 
cwKi-natured Mrs. Kimble, hesitatin^r, 
however, to take those dingy clothes 
into contact with h^ own mnameiited 
satin bodice. "I'll tell one o' the 
girl9 to ietch it." 

** No — no — I can't part with it, 
I can't . let it go," said Silas, abniptly. 
■* It 's come to me, — I 've a right to 

keep it.'' 

The proposition to take tfae child 

from him had come to Si!n< quite un- 
cxpet tedly, and his speech, uttered 
under a strong sudden impulse, was 
afeMst like a revdadon to nimself : a 
mfoiite before, he hnd no distinct in- 
tention about the child. 

** Did you ever hear the like " said 
Mrs. Kimble, in mild surprise, to her 
neighbor. 

How, ladies, I must tronble yon 
ioi stand aaUe," said ICr. Kimble, 
cominjr the card-room, in some 
bitternea^ at the interruption, but 
drilled by the long habit of his pro- 
il a ai oi i into obedience to unpleasant 
cail8» even when he was hardly sober. 

** It *s a nastv business turninp- out 
now, eh, Kimble ? " said the Squire. 
'* He might ha' gone for your young 
fellow — the 'prentice, there — what 
*• Ilia name ? 

** Might ? ay, — what 's the use of 
talking about mi^ht ^ " prrowled Uncle 
Kimble, hasteninfr out with Mnmer, 
and followed by Mr. Cruckenthorp 
and Godfrey. '*Get me a pair of 



thick boots, Godfrey, will you ? And 
stJiy, let somebody run to Winthrop's 
ariil fetch Dolly, — she 's the best 
woman to get. lien was here hinibcif 
before supper ; is he gone ? ** 

** Yes, sir, 1 met him," said Mnr- 
nor : " \mt T rould n't stop to tell him 
anythintr, unlv I said I w«8 poltirf fnr 
the doctor, and he said the doctor was 
at the Squire's. And I made hasie 
and ran, and there was nobody to be 
seen at the back o' the house, and so 
I went in to where the company was." 

The child, no longer distracted by 
the bright light and the smiling wo- 
men's fiuses, began to cry and cmI for 
"mammy," though always clinging 
to Mamer, who hnd apparently won 
her thorough ( <*ii[i(k nee. (ickHW'V 
had cunic back with the boots, and 
Iblt the cry as if some fibie weie 
drawn tight within him. 

" I '11 go," he said, hastily, cajrer 
for some movement ; " I '11 go and 
fetch the woman, — Mrs. Wintbrop." 

" O, pooh, — send somebody else," 
said Undo Kimble, hurrying away 
with Mamer. 

" You '11 let me know if T mn be of 
any use, Kimble," said Mr. Crac ken- 
thorp. But the doctor was out of 
hearing. 

GodfVey, too, hnd disappeared; he 

was gone to snatch his hat and coat, 
having just reflection enonirh to re- 
member that k.e must not kK)k like a 
madman ; but he rushed out of the 
house into the snow without heeding 
his thin shoes. 

In a few minutes he was on his 
rapid way to the Stone-piis by the 
side of Dolly, who, though feeling 
that she was entirely in her place in 
encountering cold and snow on an 
errand of mcrcv, wns much concerned 
at a young gentleman's getting hit 
feet wet under a like impulse. 

** You *d a deal better go back, sir," 
said Dolly, with respectfnl compas- 
sion. " You 've no call to catch cold ; 
and I 'd ask you if you be so good 
as tell my husband to come, on your 
wav back — he 's at the Hainbow, I 
doabt— If you found him anyway 
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sober cnonir^ to ho o' use. Or chc, 
there 's Mrs. fencli 'ii<l linppen soml 
the hoy up to fetch and curry, lor 

there mttr be things wanted (rom the 

doctor's. ' 

** No. I 11 stay, now I 'm once ont, 
— I *ll stay outside horr," said (Jod- 
frey, when they came opposite Alar- 
nert cottage. " You can come and 
tell me if I can do anjthing." 

" Well, sir, you *re vetr |EOod : you 
've a tender heart," said Dolly, going 
to the door. 

Gucllrey w^as too pmiilully preoccu- 
pied to fed a twinge of aeif-repraKBoh 
at this undeserved praise. He walked 
up and down, tmconscions that lie 
was phniiitnjx ankh^-dcep in snow, un- 
conscious of everything hut trenihling 
suspense about what was going on in 
the cottage, and the effieet <».each 
ahemntive on his future lot. Ko, 
not quite unconscious of everything 
else. Deeper down, and half smoth- 
ered by passionate desire and drend, 
there was the senie that he ought not 
to he waiting on these altematiTes; 
that he ouL'ht to accept the conse- 
quences of iiis deeds, own the nM^<T- 
ahle wife, and fulfil the claims oi the 
helpless child. But lie hud not moral 
conm^ enougli to contemplate that 
active renunciation of Nancy as pos- 
sible for him : he had only consncn( e 
and henrt enoufrh to make liini for- 
ever uneasy under the weakness that 
forbade the renunciation. And at 
this moment his mind leaped away 
from all restraint toward the sudden 
prospect of dtiiverance from his long 
Dondage. 

" Is she dead ? " said the voice that 

Eredominated over every other within 
im. " If she is, I may marry Nan- 
cy ; and then I shall be a good fellow 
in future, and have no secrets, and 
tlic child — shall be taken care of 
somehow." But aerosn that vision 
came the other possibili^, — **She 
may live, and then it 's aU up with 
mc." 

Godfrey never knew how long it 
was before the door of the cottage 
opened and Mr. Kimble came out. 



TTc went forwnrd fo meet his nnclft 
prepared to supi>ress ihc agitation hi 
must fed, whatever news he was k 
hear. " - ^ , 

'*I waited for you, as ? M cone m 
far,** he said, speaking first. 

" Pooli, it was rtonson^o for vou to 
come out : why didu'i you send ont 
of the men ? There 's nothing to In 
done. She 's dead, — haa been dnd 
for hours, I should say.*' 

"What sort of woman is she?" 
said Godfrey, feeling the bkNMi nuh 
to his face, 

** A young woman, but raaoiH 
with long black hair. Some ngitvt 
— quite in rags. She's got a wetl- 
ding-ring on, however. Thty must 
fi tell her away to the workhouse to- 
morrow. Come, come along." 

" I want to look at h^/' said M 
ftey. " I think I saw sudh a vontii 
ycstcrdiiy. 1*11 overtake yim io i 
minute or two." 

Mr. Kimble went on, and Godfrej 
turned back to the cottaec. He cast 
only one glance at the dead fsoe oo 
the pillow, which Dolly had smooih 
ed with decent care ; but he remom 
bered that last look at his unha])p.^ 
hated wife so well, that at the end oi 
sixteen years every line in the won 
face was present to him when he toll 
the full story of this night. 

He turned immcdinteiy towards th 
hearth, where Silas Marner sat li ' 
in^ the child. She was 
quiet now, jcWp — m 

soothed by sweet ijojnd^re 
warmth into that wide-gitipg ^^^^ 
which makes us older Iniina l lh l'"!! 
with our inward turmoil, fQePiS 
tain awe in the presence of a ] 
child, such as we feel bef<brc ^ 
quiet majesty or beauty in /the ^ 
or sky, — hcfore a steady? glo^ 
planet, or a full-tiowered eglantine 
the l>entling trees over a silent p. 
way. The widoopen blue eyes jr 
ed up at Godfi^y's without* any 
easiness or sign of recognition • 
child could make no visible aud 
claim on its father; and the 
felt a strange mixture of leeiingi 
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inflict of regret nnd jov, that the 
nise of that little heart had no lo- 
jOQse tor the halt-Jealous ycaniiu<;; in 
is own, when the blue eyes turned 
mjr from htm slowly, and fixed 
tonselves on the weaver's queer 
ivhich wa-^ !»nTit low down to look 
theni, while the snuill hand begun to 
oU Marner's withered cheek with 
Ate disfiguration. 
* Yoa 11 take the child to the 
vriRh to-morrow ? " asked Godfrey, 

t iking as inditiferently as he could. 
. Who savs 80 1 ** said Mamer, 
mkplY* " Will they make mo take 

"Why, you wouldn't like to keep 
T, should you^ — an old t>achelor 

teyou ? 

^Till anybody shows they've a 
■I to take her away from me,'' 
■ Mamer. "The mother's dead, 
m I reckon it 's got nn fit her : it 's 
lone thing, — and I 'm a lone thing. 
^» money's gone, I don't know 
B, -^and Siis is come from I 
Vt know where. I know nothing, 
'I'm partly mazed." 
" rnor little tiling ! " said Ooflfrey, 
it nie give something towards iiud- 
ifc clothes." 

le had put his hand in his pocket 

found half a guinea, and, thrust- 
it into vSilas's hand, he hurried 
of the cottage to overtake Mr. 
ible. 

Ah, I see it's not the same wo- 
1 1 saw/' he said, as he came up. 

It's a pretty little child: the old 
ttow seems to want to keep it; 

's strange for a miser like him. 
ht I gave him a trifle to help him 
It: the parish isn't likely to quar> 
i^I with him for the right to keep the 

•'No ; but I've seen the time whon 
miglit have quarrelled with him tor 
jt myself. It ^9 too late now, though 
If the child ran into the fire, your 
aunt's too fat to overtake it: she 
co'il<l only sit and grunt like an 
alatriied sow. But what a fool you 
Godfrey, to come out in your 
mdng shoes and stockings in this 



way, — and you one of the beaux of 

the evening, and at your own hon.nc ! 
What do you mean by such freaks, 
Youug fellow ? lias Mi»6 2vancy 
been cruel, and do yon want to spite 
her by spoiling your pumps ? " 
I " O, everything has la-t n llsagrcc- 
; able to-night. I was tired tu death 
of jigging and gallanting, and that 
bothei^ about the hornpipes. And 
I 'd got to dance with the other Miss 
Gunn,*' said Godfrey, glad of the 
subterfuge his uncle luui suggested to 
him. 

The prevarication and white lies 
which a mind that keeps itself ambi* 

tiously pnreiS4is uneasy under as a 

'jvi'ixt artist under the false touches 
tliat no eye di'tccts but his own are 
worn as ligluiy as mere trimmings 
when once the actiioiis have become a 
lie. 

Godfre;^ reappeared in the White 
Parlor with dry feet, and, since the 
trnth must be told, with a sense of 
relief and gladness that was too 
strong for painful thoughts to strug- 
gle with. For could he not venture 
now, Avhencvor o])portunity offered^ 
to say the tenderest things to Nancy 
Lammeter, — to promise her and 
himself that he would always be just 
what she would desire to see himl 
There was no danger that his dead 
wife wonld be recognized : those wcro 
not days of active inquiry and wide 
report ; and as for the ' registry of 
th«r marriage, that was a long way 
off, buried in unturned pages, away 
from every one's interest out his own» 
Dunscy might betray him if ho catno 
back; but Dunsey iuight he won to 
silence. 

And when events turn out so much 

better for a man than he has had rea- 
son to dread, is it not a proof that his 
conduct has been less foolish and 
blameworthy than it might otherwise 
have appeared? When we are 
treated well, we naturally begin to 
tliink that we are not altogether un- 
merirorioiis, and that it is only Just 
we should treat ourselves well, and 
not mar our own good fortune. 
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Where, after all, would be the use of 
h'i6 confessing the j^ast to Nanc^' Lam- 
jnetcr, and throwing away his bap- 
pinew1^nay,ben? for he felt fome 
confidence that she loved him. As 
for the child, he would bce that it was 
cared fur : he would never forsake it ; 
he would do everything but own it. 
Pertia|pB it would oe just bs happy in 
life without being owned by its mtiier, 
seeing that nobody could tell how 
things would turn out, and that — 
is there any other reason w;uit(<l ? — 
well, then, that the lailier would be 
mach happier without owning the 
ehild. 

■ # 

CHAPTER XTf. 

TssBB was a panper's bnrisl that 

week in Raveloe, and up Ken eh Yard 
at Bathcrley it was known that tlio ' 
dark -haired woman with the fair 
child, who had lately como to lodge 
there, was gone away again. That 
was all the express note taken that 
Molly bad disappeared from the eyes 
of men. l?nt the unwept death 
which, to the g( neral lot, seemed as 
triviiU SL& the summer-shed leaf, was 
charged with the force of destiny to 
certain human lives that we know of, 
shaping th^joys and sorrows even to 
the end. 

Silas Mamer's detrrim'Tifttion to 
keep the " tramp's chiki ' was matter 
of nardly less surprise and iterated 
talk in the village than the robbery 
of his money. That softening of 
feelinc towards him which dated from 
his misfortuno, that mergiTig- of sus- 
picion and dislike in a rather con- 
temptuous pity for him as lone and 
crazy, was now aeoompanied with a 
more active sympathy, especially 
amonprst the women. Notable moth- 
ers, who know what it was to keep 
children " whole and sweet " ; lazy 
mothers, who knew what it was to be 
intermpted in folding their arms and 
scratching their elbows by the mis- 
chievous propensities of ehihlren just 
finn on their kgs, were ec^ualiy inter- < 



ested in conjectaring how a lone man 
would mana<^e with a two-year-old 
child on his hands, and were equally 
ready with their suggestions: the 
notable chiefly telling him what he 
had better do, and the lazy ones be- 
ing emphatic in telling him what lie ' 
would never he able to da 

Among die notable mothers, Dolly 
Winthrop was the one whoee neigh- 
borly offices wcrelhemoet acceptable to 
Mnrner, for ihey were rendered with- 
out any show of bustling instruction. 
Silas had shown her the half-guinea 
given to him by Godfrey, and had 
asked her what he should do about 
getting some clothes for iht child. 

"Eh, Master Marner," snid Dolly, 
" there's no call to buy, no more nor 
a pair o' shoes ; for 1 've got the little 
petticoats as Aaron wore five years 
ago, and it *s ill spending the moivey 
on them baby-clothes, for the child 
111) ''row like grass i' May, bless it, 

— tluu it will/" 

And the same day Doily brought her i 
bundle, and displayed to Mamer, one 
by one, the tiny garments in their due 
order of sireet tsjon, most of them 
patched and darned, but clean and 
neat as fresh-sprung herbs. This was 
the introduction to a great ceremony 
with soap and water, from which baby 
came out in new beauty, and sat on 
Dolly's knee, hnndling her toes and 
chuckling and ] atting her palms to- 
gether with an air of havm^ made 
sevend discofruries about herwlf^ whidi 
shecommnnieated by alternate sonndi 
of *' R^ig-gug^g," and ** mammy." 
The " mammy " was not a cry of 
need or uneasiness : Baby had been 
used to ntter it without expecting 
either tender sound or toueh to fbh 
low. 

"Anybody 'ud think the angils in 
heaven could n't be prettier," said 
Dolly, rubbing the golden curls and 
kissing them. " And to think of its 
being covered wi' them dirty rags, — 
and the poor mother, — frose to 
death ; but there 's Them as took ' 
care of it, and brought it to your 
door, Master Mamer. The door' was 
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and it walked In over ihB tm&vr, 

ts if it had be<.m a little starv ed 
jobin. Did n't joa say tbe door was 
meat** 

"Yn" said Silas, nMditatifely. 
««Yt9, — the door was . open. Tbe 
money's gone I don't know where, 
and this ia eone from X don't know 

where." 

Me had not mentioned to anj one 
lb meooaekMumew of the child \ en- 

tarace, shrinking from qu^tions 
which might lead to the fart he him- 
self suspected, — nnmelv, that he had 
been in one ot his trances. 

"Ah," said Doily, with soothing 
gravity, **i^*B Kke tM niffht lod tbe 
morning, and the sleeping and the 
waking, and the rain and the harvest, 
—-one iroes and tlic other comes, and 
wc know nothing iiow nor where. 
We may strive and scrat and fend, 
but it's little m ean do arterall,— 
the big things come and jro wi' no 
strivin;; o* our *n, — they do, that tlicy 
do : and I think you 're in the right 
on It tu keep the little un, Master 
Itoner, seeing as it's been sent to 
yott, though there's folka as thinks 
diff'rent. You *11 happen be a hit 
moithcred -with it while it's so little ; 
but 1 11 come, and welcome, and see 
to it ibr yon: I'^ a bit o' tkae to 
tptm MOst days, (br when one gets 
np betimes i* the morning, the clock 
seems to stan' still tow'rt ten, afore 
it's time to ao about the victual. 8o, 
as I say, I 11 come and see to the 
eUid for yo«, and weloomek" 

'* Thank yon . . . kindly," said 
Silas, hesitating a little. I 11 hi 
glad if you'll tell me things, liut," 
he added, uneasily, leaning forward 
to look at Baby with some jealoosy, 
as she was resting her head back- 
ward against Dolly's arm, and eying 
him contentedly from a distance, — 
** but 1 want to do things for it my- 
self, else it may get fond o' some- 
body else, and not famd & me. I 
've been need to ibnding for m^rself 
in the hon8e»^I can leam, I can 
kam." 

" £h, to be sore/' said DoUy, gen- 



tly. " I 've seen men 
ful han<iy wt' < JiiMrrn The men arc 
awk'ard and contrail y in Hfly, God 
help *em, — but when tiie drink '< oat 
of 'em, they are n't unaensible, tho«^ 
they're bacl ibr leeching and banda- 
ging, — so fier}' and unp.iti nt. Yon 
see this goes first, nt'xt tIh skin." 
proceeded Dolly, taking up the Uttle 
shirt, and putting it on. 

<'Yes," eaid Mnner, dodlely, 
bringing his eyes very cloae, that they 
might he initiated in the n>y«:T»^rM't; ; 
whereupon Bahy ticked his ficad with 
both her small arms, and put licr 
lips against his Ihoe with pnrring 
noises. 

"See there," said Dolly, with a 
woman's tender tact, " she 's^ fondest 
o' you. She want5 to go u' your lap, 
1 '11 be lH>und. Go, ttwn : take her, 
Master Marner; yon can pot the 
things on, and then you can say as 
you Vc <Ione for her iivni the first of 
her cominj; to yon. 

Marner took iicr on h\> lap, trem- 
bling with an emotion mysterious to 
faiiBMlf, at something unknown dawn- 
ing^ on his life. Thon<rht and ibeling 
were so coTifn-^cd within him that if 
he had tru'd to Lrive them utterance, 
he could only have said that the child 
was oome tiistead of the gold, that 
the gold had torned into the child. 
He took Uie garments from Dolly, 
and pot them on under her teaching ; 
interrupted, of course, by Baby's 
gymnoiitics. 

then, thm f why, von take to ft 
quite easy, Master Marner," said 
T)()l!v : " hilt %vhnt shall yon fin v,-hvn 
YOU 're forced to sit in your loom i 
Vor she '11 get buster and mischio- 
vooser emy day, she will, bless her. 
It 's Indty as you 've got that high 
hearth i'stead of a grate, for that 
keeps the fire more out of her reach : 
but if you 've got anything as can he 
split or broke, or as l» lit to cut her 
fingers ofl^ she '11 be at it, —and It is 
but ri^rht yon should know." 

Silas meditated a little while in 
some perplexity, "I'll tii lier to 
the leg o' the loom," he said ai hx^tf 
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— " tic her with a good long strip 

o* something." 

"Well, mavhap that'll do, as it's 
a little gcll, for they're easier per- 
suaded to sit i' one place, nor the 
lads. I know what the lads are; 
for I *ve had four, — four I 'vc had, 
God knows, — and it n mi was to take 
and tie 'em up, they "d make a hijht- 
ing and a crying as if yon waa ring- 
ing the pigs. But I'll bring you my 
little chair, and some bits n' rod rajr 
and things lor her to play Mi' ; nn* 
she '11 sit and chatter to 'em as if 
they were allTC. Eh, if it wasn't 
a sin to the lads to wish *eni made 
different, bless 'em, I should ha' been 
glad for one of 'em to be a little gell ; 
and to* think as I could b;i' taught 
her to scour, and mend, and the knit- 
ting, and everything. Bnt I can 
teach 'cm this little un, Master Mar- 
ncr, when she gets oM enough." 

But she '11 be mij little 'un," said 
Mamcr, rather hastily. ** She '11 be 
nobody else's/' 

"No, to be snrc; yoa'Il have a 
right to her, if jon 're a father to her, 
niifi brinfx her np accordinfr. Bnt," 
added Dolly, comin;: to a point which 
she had determined l)efoiehand to 
touch upon, " you must bring her np 
like christened folks's children, and take 
her to chnreh, and let her learn her 
catechise, as my little Aaron can say 
off — the *I believe,' and everything, 
and * hurt noljody by word or deed,' 

— as well as if he was the clerk. 
That's what you must do, Master 
Mamer, if yon 'd do the right thing 
by the orphin child," 

Warner's pale face flushed suddenly 
nnder a new anxiety. His mind was 
too hnsy trying to giv« some definite 
bearincr to Dolly's words for Um to 
think of answenni^ her. 

" And it s my belief," she wont on, 
** as the poor little creature has never 
been christened, and it 's nothing bnt 
Tight as the parson should be spoke 
to; and if yon wns nowavs unwilling, 
I 'd talk to Mr. Macey about it this 
very day. For if the child ever went 
anyways wrong, and yon hadn't 



done your part bjr it, Master Mml, 

'noculation, and evcrythin2r to save 
it from harm, — it 'ud be a thorn i' 
your bed forever o' this side \)m 
grave ; and I can't think as it 'nd be 
easy lying down for anybody whcti 
they 'd got to another world,'if they 
had n't done their part by the hc]|i- 
less children as come wi'out their 
own asking.'* 

Dolly herself was disposed to be sl> 
lent for some time now, for she had 
spoken from the depths of her own 
simple belief, nnd was much'con<'orned 
to know whether her words would 
prodnee the desired effieet on Klai. 
He was puzzled and anxiODS, ftr 
Dolly's word " christened " conveyed 
no distinct meaning to him. Hefiad 
only heard of baptism, and had only 
seen the baptism of grown- up men 
and women. 

" What is it as you mean by ' chris- 
tened ' " he said at last, tiniidiv 
" Won't folks be good to her without 
it?** 

^Dear, dear! Master Marner," 
said Dolly, with gentle distress aad 

compassion. *' Had you never no 
father nor mother as tanprht you to 
say your prayers, and ns there's 
good words and good things to keep 
ns iVom harm % " 

"Yes,'* said Silas, in a lowtdoe; 
"T know a deal about that, — n^od 
to, used to. But your ways arc dif- 
ferent ; my country was a good way 
off." He paused a few moments, 
and then added, more deeidedlf, 

Bnt T want to do everything as can 
be done for the child. And what- 
ever s right for it i' this country, and 
you think 'uU do it good, I 11 act 
according, if you 11 tell me." 

" Well, then. Master Marner," said 
Dolly, inwardly rejoiced, "I'll ask 
Mr. Macey to speak to the parson 
about it ; and you must fix on a name 
for it, becanse it must have a name 
giv' it when it 's christened." 

" My mother's name was Hephzi- 
bah," snid Silas, " and my little sister 
was named alter her." 

"Eh, that's a hard name," said 
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Do]Iy. " I partly Aiak U if tt'i a 

Alvi^tened name. 

" It a Bible name," saiU Silas, 
aid ideas recurring. 

** TiMti I 've no oail to tpeak afi^ain' 
itj" said Dolly, rather sUrtled by 
Silas's knowledge on this head; 
*' but you sec I 'm no scholard, and 
I'm^lovv at catching the words. 
My bnsbsnd says I 'm allays like as 
if iivas putting the haft for tiw han- 
dle, — that *s what he says, — for 
he *s very sharp, God help him. But 
it'sawk'ard calling your little sister by 
such a hard name, when you 'd got 
nothing big to say, like, was n't it, 
Ifastor Marner ? ^' 

"We called her Eppic," snid Silas. 

" Well, if it was uowajs wron^ to 
shorten the name, it 'ud be a deal 
handier. And so I '11 go now, Mas- 
ter Miutier, audi H spc^k about the 
christening afore dark; and I wish 
von the best o* luck, and it 's my be- 
lief as it 'U come to yoa, if you do 
what 's right by the orj}hin cliild ; — 
wd there a the 'nocnlation to be seen 
to; attd as to washing its bits o' 
things, yoa need look to nobody but 
me, for I can do 'em wi' one hand 
when 1 Ve got my suds about. Eh, 
did blessed angil ! Yon '11 let me 
bring my Aaron one o' these di^jrs» and 
he'll show her his little cart as his 
father '.s made for him and the black- 
aiid-white pup as he 's»^^ot a rcunng." 

Baby ivas christened, the rector 
^eeuiing that a doable baptism was 
the lesser risk to inenr ; and on this 
ocoasiou Silas, mnkin*^ liiniself as 
clean and tidy as h" fould, appeared 
for the first time wiiliin the cnurch. 
Md shared in the obseryances held 
sacred by his neighbors. He was 
quite unable, by means of anything 
he heard or saw, to identify the Rave- 
ioe relipon with his old faith ; if he 
could at uuy time in his previous life 
have done so, it most htive been by 
the aid of a stionf^ feeling ready to 
vibrate with sympathy, rather than 
by a comparison ot phrases and ideas ; 
and now for long^ years that feeling 
hid been dormant He had no dis- 



tinct idea about the baptism and the 
( churcii-^^oiiiL^, cxrept that Dully had 
said it was lor lijc good of the child ; 
and in tlus way, as the weeks grew to 
months, the child created frssh and 
fresh links between his life and the 
lives from whicti he luul hitherto 
shrunk cuiitinually into narrower iso- 
laiion. Unlike the gold which nc^- 
ed nothing* and mast be worshi|^>ed 
in close4ockcd solitude. — \v liich was 
hidden away from the daylight, wns 
deat" to tiic song ot" birds, and started 
to no human lunc^, — Eppic wan a 
creature of endless claims and ever- 
growing desives, seeking and loving 
sonshioe, and living sounds, and liv- 
ing movcniriifs : m:\Vi ii'^ trial of 
evcrythinLT, ^viili tru>i m new joy, and 
stirring the liuiuaii kindness in all 
eyes that looked on her. The gold 
luid kept his thoughts in an evei^ 
repeated cirelc, loadiiii^ to nothing 
beyond itself ; but Kppie was an ob- 
ject compacted of changes and hopes 
that forced his thoughts onward, and 
carried them far away from their old 
eager pacing towards the same blank 
limit, — carried them awav to the 
new things that would come with the 
c*omiug years, when Kppic would 
have learned to nnderstund how her 
father Silas cared for her ; and made 
him look for images of that time in 
the ties and ' haritirs that bound to- 
p?ther the tumilies of his neighbors. 
The gold had asked that he should 
sit weaving longer and longer, deaf- 
ened and blinded more and more to 
all things except the monotony of his 
loom and the repetition of his web ; 
but Eppie called iiini away from his 
weaving, and made him ilunk all its 
pauses a holiday, reawakening his 
senses with her fresh life, even to the 
old winter-flies that came crawling 
forth in the early spring sunshine, 
and warming hiiu into joy because 
ike had jo}'. 

And when the sunshine grew strong 
and lasting, so that the buttercups 
were thick in the meadows, Silas 
might be seen in the sunny midday, 
or in the late afternoon when the 
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shadows were lengthoninpr ntider the 
hedgerows, strolling out with tiucov- 
ered head to carry Eppie bevninl the 
Stone-pits to where the flower.^ ^icw, 
tili they readied eome fimrite bank 
where he could sit down, while Eppie 
toddled to pluck the flowers, and 
make rmi irKM to the winired thin<rs 
that inunnured happily alH)ve tlie 
bright petals, calllii|? '*DiuMad's" 
attantion continually by bringing him 
the flowers. Then she would turn 
her car to some sudden bird-note, and 
Silas learned to please her by mak- 
ing signs of hushed stillness, that 
they might listen for the note to come 
again : so that when it came, she set 
up her small back and lanj^hed with 
gurgling triumph. Sitting on the 
banks in this way, Silas began to 
look fnr llie onoe fiimiliar herbs again ; 
and as the leaves, with their unchan- 
ged outline and mnrkings, lay on his 
palm, there was a sense of erowding 
remembrances from which he turned ' 
away timidly, taking refuge in Eppie's 
little world, that toy lightly on his 
enfeebled spirit. 

As the child's mind was growing 
into knowledge, his mind was grow- 
ing into memory : as her life unfold- 
ed, his soul, long stupefied in a cold 
narrow prison, was unfolding too, 
and trembling gradually into iuU 
consciousness. 

It was an influence which must gath- 
er force with every new year : the tones 
that stirred Silas's heart grew artlcn* 
late, and called for more distinct an- 
swers ; shapes and sounds grew clear- 
er for "Fppie'seyes and ears, and there j 
was more that " Dad-dad " was im- ) 
pcrativcly required to notice and ac- 
count for. Also, by the time Eppie 
was three years old, she deA'elopcd a 
fine capacity for mischief, and for do- 
visin^r ingenious ways of being troub- 
lesome, which found much exercise, 
not only for Silas's patience, but for 
his watchfulness and penetration. 
Sorely wits poor Silas puzzled on ' 
such occasions by the inconipatihle 
demands of love. Dolly Wiathrop 
told him punishment was good for 



Eppie, and thnt, n«? for rearing ft 
child without making it tingle a little / 
in soft and safe places now and then, \ 
it was not to be done. ^ 

«Tobe sure, there 's another thine 
Ton might do, MasUT Mamer," »ddea 
l)olly, meditatively: **yoti m!'j?it 
shut her up once i' the ronl hole. 
That was what 1 did wi ' Aaron ; tor 
I was that filly wi ' the yonngesl ImH, 
as I could never bear to smack Itiin. 
Not as I could find i* my heart to let 
him stny i* the coal-hole more nor a 
minuic, but it was enough to colly 
him all orer, so as he must be new 
washed and dressed, and it was tm 
good as a i od to him, — that was. 
But I put it ui)o' Tonr conscience. 
Master Marner. ns there 's one of 'em 
you must chooi^e, — ay ther smackinf^ 
or the coal-hole, else she HI get so 
masterfot, there ^ be no holdingf 
her." 

Silas was impressed with the mel- 
ancholy tnith of this last remark ; 
but his force of mind failed before the 
only two penal methods open to him, 
not only occanse it was painful to 
him to hurt Epp5e. but brcm^se ho 
trembled at a moment's coiitemum 
with her, lest she should love htm the 
less for it. Let even an aflfectionate Go- 
liath get himself tied to & small ten* 
der thing, dreading to hurt it by pull- 
ing, and dreading still more to snap 
the rord, and which of the two. pray, 
will be master? It was clear ihut 
Eppie, with her short toddling steps^ 
most lead Father Silas a pretty danee 
on any fine morning wnen drcum* 
Stan rr?^ favored mischief. 

l or example. He had wisely cho- 
sen a broad strip of linen as a means 
of fastening her to his loom when 
he was busy : it made a broad holt 
round her waist, and was long enough 
to allow of her reaching the fruckle- 
bed and sitting down on it, but not 
long enough for her to attempt any 
dangerous climbing. One bright 
summer's morning Silas had been 
njore en<:rossed than usual in " set- 
ting up " a new piece of w ork, an oc- 
casion on which his scissors were in 
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tequisitlon. Tbflie 4^ssor9, owiog to 

an e-'pecial wnm»nj*^ of Dolly's h:id 
been kept carefully out of Ep[»ie s 
reach; but the click of them had had 
t peeoliar attraetioii for her ear, and, 
nitcbinnr the results of that click, she 
loid derived the philosopliir lo'Json 
that the same cause would produce 
the same effect. Silas bod seated 
buDself ia Itii loom, and the noiee of 
weAvinj;; had h^an ; but he had left 
his scissors on a ledge which Eppie's 
arm w;is lonj^ cnou<]:h to reach ; and 
now, iike a small mouse, watcluiif^ 
her opportunity, she stole (quietly 
ftom her comer, eecnnd the seiawMrs, 
and toddled to die bed again, setting 
up her back as a mode of concealing 
the fact. She had a distinct intention 
as to the use of the scissors ; aud 
h»nng eat the linen in a jagged 
bat effectual manner, in tiro nmnenti 
she had run out at the open door 
where the sunshine was invitinj? her, 
while poor Silas believed her to be a 
better child than usual. It was not 
vntil he happened to need his wamm 
that the temble fact burse upon him : 
Eppie harl mn out by herself — h:id 
perhaps fallen into the Stone-pit. 
oilas, shaken by the worst fear that 
coold have faefiulen him, rushed out, 
callinc^ " Eppie ! " and ran eagerly 
about the unenclosed space, explor- 
iii;,^ the dry cavities into wliicii she 
night have fallen, and then gazing 
with questioning dread at the smooth 
red snrfiMse of the water. The cold 
drops ^tood on his brow. How long 
had she been out ? There wns (>!ie 
hope, — that she had crept through 
the stile and got into the tields, where 
be habitnally took her to etroU. Bnt 
the grass was high in the meadow, 
and there was no descrvinjj her, if she 
were thcrf;, except by a close search 
that won 111 be a trespass on Mr. Os- 
good's crop. Still, that misdemeanor 
ttttst be committed ; and poor Silas, 
after peering all round the nedgerows, 
tr?\ver^efl the grass, beirnininjr v.'ith 
pcrtnrUnl vision to see Kppie beiiind 
erery group of red sorrel, and to see 

her ttoying always ihrther off as he 



approached. The meadow was 

searched in vain ; and he <j<>t over iho 
stile into the next field, lookinj; wnh 
dyintf hope towards a soiall pond 
which was now lednoed to its snmmer 
shaUowneis, so as to kasn a wide maiw 

giu of jrood adhesive mud. ITcre, 
however, sat Eppie, '!iM-onrsin'_r < lu rr- 
fully to iier own small boot, wiucii bhe 
was ueing as a backet to conrej tho 
water into a deep hoof-mark, whUo 
her little naked foot was planted com* 
forttibly on a cushion of olive-green 
mad. A red-headed calf was observ- 
ing her with alarmed doubt through 
the opposite hedge* 

Here was clearly a case of abcrra* 
tion in a christened child which de- 
manded severe treatment; but Sila.s, 
overcome with convulsive joy at liuU- 
ing his tveasore again, oonki do noth- 
ing but snatch her up, and oovar her 
with half-sobbing kisses. It was not 
until he had carric*! lier home, and 
had begun to think of the necessary 
washing, that he recollected the need 
that be simild punish Eppie, and 
"make her remember." The idea 
that she miirhf run nwav nirain and 
come to h u lu ^ave him unusual reso- 
lution, and lor the first time ho deter- 
mined to try the coal-hole,— >a small 
closet near the hearth. 

" Naughty, naughty Eppie," he sud- 
denly hejran, holding 1km- on his knee, 
and puintinj^ to her muddy feet and 
clothes, — naughty to cut with the 
scissors and mn awaj. Eppie must 
go into the coal-hole for being naugli- 
t V Daddy most pat bar in the 0Mil> 
hole." 

He half expected th&i this would be 
shock enongh, and that Eppie would 
begin to ciry. But instead of that, 
she began to shake herself on his 
knee, as if the proposition opened a 
pleasing novelty. Seeing that he 
must proceed to extremities, he put 
her into the coal-hole, and held the 
door closed, with a trembling sense 
that he was mm<x a strong measure. 
For a moment there was silence, but 
then came a little cry, " Opy, opy ! ** 
and Silas let her out again, saying, 
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** Now Kppic 'all nercr l>e rtnnghty 
again, ckc ^he mast iio in thu coai- 
hole, — a black, naughty place" 

The iTMYing mast srano still a long 
while this morning, for now Eppie 
roust be waslied, and have clean* 
clothes on : hut it was to he hoped 
that tiiis punishment would have a 
lasting effect, and save time in future, 
though, perhaps, it would have been 
better if Kppic had died more. 

In lialf an hour she was clean ajrnin, 
and Siliis, having turned iiis back to 
see what he could do with the linen 
band, threw it down again, with the 
reflection that Kppie would he );ood 
without fastening for the rest of the 
morning. Ho turned round again, 
and was proinir to plare her in her lit- 
tle chair near the loom, when she 
peeped ont at him with black fhoeand 
hands agnin, and said, Eppie in te 
toal-hole"' 

This tot:il failure of the coal-hoIe 
discipline shook bilas 's belief in theef- 
ficacj of punishment. ** She 'd take 
it all for fon," he ofaMnred to Dolly, 
** if I did n*t hurt her, and that I can't 
do, Mrs Witithrop. If she makes me 
a bit o' noul)?e, lean bear it. And 
she 's got no tricks but what she 'U 
grow out of " 

<*We11, that's partly tme, Master 
Mamcr/'said Dolly, sympathetically ; 
" and if yon rnn't hrin ir your mind to 
frighten her ott' tonchin": thinprs, you 
must do what you can to keep 'em 
ont of her way. That 'a what I do 
wi' the pops as the lads are allays 
a-reai ing. They will worry and gn aw , 
— worry and p-naw they will, if it was 
one's Sunday eap as Ihuilt anywhere 
so as they could drag iL They know 
no diflerefiee, God help 'em ; it 's the 
pushing o' rhc teeth as sets 'em on, 
that what it is/' 

So I'ppic was reared wirhont rum- 
ishmcnt, the burden of her misdeeds 
being borne vicarioosly by Father Si- 
las. The stone hnt was made a soft 
n^t tor her, lined with downy pa- 
tience: and ;i]'=n in the world that lay 
Ixjyond the <[our }mr slie knew nOth« 
ing of iruwuii uud dcniuis. 



Notwithstandinn- the difficulty of 
carrying her and his yarn or linen at 
the same time, Silas took her with 
him in most of his journeys to the 
farm-houses, unwilling to leave lier' 
In hind at Dolly Winthrop*s, who was 
always ready to take cnre of her; and 
little curly-headed I'^ppic, the weaver's 
chUd, l>ccame an object of interest at 
several outlying homesteads, as w^l 
as in the village. Hitherto he had 
l)een treated xcry much as if he had 
l)een a useful <:nome or brownie, — a 
queer and unaccountable crcatuie, 
who must necessarily be looked at 
with wondering cnriositj and reiNil^ 
sion, and with whom one would be 
glad to make all giretin'j?* nnd bar- 
gains as hrief as possible, hut wlio 
must be dealt with in a projatiatory 
way, and occasiona]1y have a present 
of pork or garden-stulF to carry homo 
with liim, seeing that without him 
there was no irrtting the yarn woven. 
But now Silas met with open snuiing 
faces and cheerful qaestioning, as a 
person whose sattsmctiotts and diffi- 
culties could be understood. Every- 
where he must sit a little find talk 
about the eliiUl, niid words of interei«t 
were always ready tor him ; *' Ah, 
Master Mamer, yon 11 be Incky if 
she takes the measles soon and easy I* 
or, ** Why, there is n't man v lone men 
*ud ha' been wishing to take np with 
a little nn like that ; but I reckon the 
weaving makes you handier tlutu inen 
as do ont-doorworit, — yon 'le partly 
as handy as a woman, for weaving 
comcP next to i-pinning." Elderly 
ma^itcrs and mistresses, seated obf?er- 
vantly in large kiiciicn arm-chairs, 
shook their heads over the difiicalties 
attendant on rearing children, folt 
Eppie's round arms and legs, and pr<»* 
nouneed them remarknMy firm, nnd 
told Siliw that, if she turned out well 
( which, however, there was no tellnig), 
it wonld he a fine thing for him to 
have a steady lass to do for him 
when he pot helpless. Servant-maid- 
ens were fond of carrying her out to 
look at the hens and chickens, or to 
sec ii any cherries could he shaken 
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dovnin the onward; and the gmall 
ho)rs and K'lrls approached her Aowlyf 
with eaatious movement and steady 
gmOy like lictic dugs face to face with 
one ef their own kindtlill attraetioii 
IiaU readied the poiat at which the 
soft lips were put out for a kiss. No 
child was afraid of approaching Silas 
wiiea Eppie was near him : there was 
DO repaLnon around him now, either 
for young er dd; for theHtHediUd had 
come to link him oimb Bore with the 
^'■'liole world , Thore was love between 
ium and the child that blent liiem in- 
jto oufi, and there was love between 
/thaeMldflBil tka vcrld^^fiw mea 
and women with parental Uxka and 
tones, to the rod uidj*birda and the 
ronndcd pebbles. 

Silas be^ran tiow to think of Kave- 
loelife cnurcly in relation to Eppie; 
tlie mast have everything that was 
good in Raveloc ; and he listened do- 
cilely, that he might come to under- 
stand better what this life wn*--. from 
which, for fifteen years, he had stood 
alotf as from a strange tiling, where- 
«idi he oonld have no communion : 
as 8omc man who has a precioos 
plant to whirh wonld ixive a nur- 
turing home in a new soil thinks of 
the ram, and the sunshine, and all 
intoences, in rda^on to his nnrsGng, 
and asks industriously for all knowl- 
edge that will help him to satisfy the 
wants of the searching roots, or to 
guard leaf and bud from invadin*» 
nann. The disposition to hoard had 
beon ntteri7 crushed at the very first 
by the loss of his long-stored ^old : 
the coins ho earned afterwards seem- ' 
etl as irrelevant as stones broui^ht to 
complete a house suddenly buried by 
an earthquake ; the sense of bereave- 
ment was too heavy upon him for the 
old thrill of satisfaction to arise again 
at the touch of the newlv earned 
com. And now somethin}^ had come 
to replace liis hoard %vhich gave a 
KTOwing purpose to the earnings, 
drawing his hope and joy continnal- 
Ij omvanl beyond tbe money. 

In old days there were angels who 
caioe and took men by the l^nd and 
4* 



led then mmj flna tha tkj of de- 
struction. We see no white-^nn^jtd 
aogehi now. But yet men ure led 
away from threateuiug dttoiructiou : 
a lumd is |rat into thein* whieh leada 
them forth gently towards a calm 
and bnVht land, so that they look no 
more backwnrd ; and the hand may 
be a little child s. 



OHAPTBR XY. 

Thekjs was one person, as yon 
will beliafe, wko waiehed, widi kaen^ 
er though more hidden tntenat than 

any ofh( r. tlic prosperous growth of 
Kppie under the weaver's care. TTo 
daml not du anything; that would 
imply a stronger interest in a poor 
man^i adopted child dian could bo 
expected from the kindliness of die 
yonni; Sfiutre, when a chance mcet- 
inir «nq:j(estcd a little present to a 
simple old fellow whom otiiers noticed 
with good-will ; but he told himself 
that the time would come when ba 
might do something,' towards further- 
ing the welfare of his daughter with- 
out incurrmg suspicions. Was he 
verv uneasy in the mean time at his 
In anility to give his daughter her 
birthright? I cannot sa^ that ha 
was. The child was bcmg taken 
care of, and wonld very likely be hnp- 
py, as people ill humble stations often 
were, — liappicr, perliaps, than those 
who are brought np In inxnrjr. 

That famous ring that pnckcd its 
owner when he for;rot duty and fol- 
lowed desire, — I wonder if it pricked 
very hard when he set out on the - 
chase, or whether it pricked but ^ 
lightly then, and only pierced to the 
quick when the chase had long been 
ended, and hope, folding ber wings, 
looked backward and became re- ' 
gret? 

Godfiney Cassis cheek i^d eye were 
brighter than ever now. He was so 

nndivided in bt> aims that he pcem- 
ed like a man of firmness. No Dun- 
sey had come back : people had made 
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tip their minds that he wfts {rone for 
a soldier, or jrone "out of the coun- 
try," aud no one cared to be speeitic 
in their inquirieii on a subject delicate 
to a Kspectablo family. Godfrey 
had ceased to see the shadow of Dun- 
aey across his path ; and the path 
now lay straight forward to the ac- 
com^jlishmeut of his best, longest- 
ebenshed wishes. Everybody said 
Mr. Godfrey had taken the right 
turn ; and it was pretty clonr ^vhat 
would be the end of thinirs, for there 
were not many days in the week that 
he was not seen ridins to the War- 
rens. Godfrey himselC^wlieii he was 



aslced jocosely if the day had bcdi 
fixed, smiled with tin' pIca^aTit ton- 
sciouKnt'bs of a lover who could say 
« Yes," if he liked. Ho felt a reform- 
ed man, d«livei«d from tcmptaitian!; 
and thonsion of his fatare li^:^ scexa- 
ed to him as a promised land for 
which he had no cause to fisrht. He 
saw iumself with all his iiappio€sa 
oentfed on his own beartlii white 
Xancy wonld smiie on lum as hb 
played with the childi-cn. 

And that other child, not on tlic 
hearth, — he would not lorget it ; he 
would see that it waa w«ll provided 
Ibr. Thftlwaaa&tfaer'sdn^. 



PAET II. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

It was a bright automn Sunday, 
sixteen vears after Silas IManiLi had 
found his new treasure on the hearth. 
The be'lls of the old Ixaveloc church 
were ringing the cheerful peal which 
told that the morning service was 
ended ; and out of the arched door- 
way in the tower came slowly, retard- 
ed by friendly rrrcctinp:^ and questions, 
the richer parishioners wIjo had chosen 
this bright Sunday morning as eligible 
for church-^oin^t It was the mral 
iashion of that time for the more im- 
portant members of the congregation 
to depart first, while their humbler 
nei^hlMirs waited and looked on, 
stnpcing their bent heads or dropping 
their courtesies to any large rate^payer 
who turned to notice them. 

Foremost amoriLT these advancing 
groups of well-clad people, there arc 
some whom we shall recognize in 
spite of Time, who has laid his hand 
on them all. The tall blond man of 
forty i.s not mneli changed in feature 
from the Godfrey Cass of six-and- 
twenty r he is only fuller in flesh, and 



has only lost the indefinable look of 
youth, — a loss which is marked even 
when the eye is nndulied and lAo 
wrinkles arc not yet come. Pethsps 

the pretty woman, not much younger 
than he, who is h aiiinp- on his ariti, 
is more changed thua her husband: 
the loA'cly bloom that nsed to he el- 
ways on her cheek now comes hot fit* 
fully, with the fresh mornin'j:- air or 
with some strong surprise ; yet to all 
who love human faces best for what 
they tell of hnman experience, Nan- 
cy's beauty has a heightened intereat 
Often the soul is ripened into fuller 
goodness while age has spread an 
ugly film, so that mere glances can 
never divine the preciousness of the 
fruit. But the years have not hetn 
so eruel to Nancy. The fiirm ytt 
] l;i< id mouth, the clear vemcious 
giaricc of the brown eyes, speak now 
of a nature that has been tested and 
has kept Its highesft qualities ; and 
even the costume, with its dainty 
neatness and purity, has more signifi- 
cance now tne coquetries of yoiith 
can have nothing to do with it. 
* Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey Cass (any 
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ll^^e^ title has died away from Rave- 
loelips since the o!rl Squire was gatli- 
ered to his fathers and hnj inheritance 
wm diTided) have turned round to look 
ibrllM t«U aged man. and the plaiiUy 
dbressed woman who a»e a little behind, 
— Nancy having observed that tliev 
must w iit for " father and Priscilla 
•i-»iind now they all turn into a nar- 
mrer path leading aomsfl the chttveh- 
yard to a smaU i^ate opposite the Red 
House. We will not follow them 
new; for may thtjrc not he som^^ ofli- 
ei^ in this departini^ congregation 
whom we should like to see a^ain, — 
tome of 4jhose who aio nol likeljr to 
he faandsonnely dad, and whom we 
may not r'co;<^ize so oi^silr as the 
master and mistress ot the ited House i 

Bi;t it is impossible to mistake Silas 
Marner. His large brown ejres seem 
to have gath3red a longer vision, as is 
the way with eyes that have f)een 
short-sighted in early life, and they 
have a less vas^uc, a more answering 
look i but in everything else one sees 
cig^a of a frame much enfisebled by 
Ae lapae of the sixteen years. The 
woaver*s hent shoulders and white 
hair give him almost tlie loak of ad- 
vanced age, though he is noc more 
than fire-and'fifty ; but there is the 
freihes€ blossom of youth close by his 
tide, — a hlon l dimpled girl of ei;^h- 
teen, who has vainly tried to chastise 
hercurlv auburn h lir in:o smoothness 
und^r her brown bonnet : the hair 
ripples as obsttnatclj as a brooklet 
voder the March broexe, and the lit- 
tle rin^^lcts burst away from the re- 
straining comb behind and show 
themselvei below the bonni^t-^^wn. 
£ppie cannot help being ratiier vexed 
about her hair, tor there is no other 
girl in U:ivclo2 who has hair at all 
like it, and she thinks hair ought to 
be smooth. She does not like to be 
blameworthy even in small things ; 
Yoa see how neatly her prayer-bm>it 
is folded in her spotted handkerchief. 

That good-looking young fellow, in 
anew fustian snit, who walks l)ehind 
her, is not quite sure, upon the ques< 

Htm jof-thls in ihej^batBact when £p- 



pic puts it to him, and thinks that 
))erhap8 strai^dit hair is the f>cst in 
; general, but he dues n't want Kiipic's 
hair to be dificrent. She surely di- 
vines that there is some one behind 
her who is thinking about her wety 
particularly, and mustering wunige 
to come to her side as soon as they 
are out lu the ianc, else why should 
she look rather shy, and take care 
not to turn away her head from her 
t'lTher Si!:is, lo whom she keeps mur- 
muniij: li:tle sentences as to who was 
at ciiurch, and who was nut at cliurch, 
and bow pretty tlie red mountain-ash 
is over the Beetory wall. 

" I wish we had a little garden, fai> 
thf^r. wiili (Intihlc daisies in, like Mrs. 
Wnitlnop >, said Eppie, when they 
were out in tliu iuue i " only they say 
it 'nd take a deal of digging ana 
bringing frash soil, and you could 
n't do that, could you, father^ Any- 
how, I should n't likr you to do it, 
for it *ud be too hard work for you." 

" Yes, I could do it, child, if you 
want a bit o' garden: these long 
evenings, I could work at taking in a 
little bit o' the waste, just enouu'h fur 
a Toot or two o* flowors tor vou : au'l 
again, i' the morning, 1 could have a 
turn wi' the spade before I sat down 
to the loom. Why did n't you tell 
me before as yon wanted a bit o' nuN 
den 1 " 

" / can diir it for yon, Master Mar- 
ner," said the young man in fustian, 
who was now by Kppie's side, enter- 
ing into the conversation without 
the trouble of formalities. " It Ml 
be play to me after I 've done my 
day 8 work, or any odd bits o' time 
when the work's shush. And 
bring you some soil from Mr. Cass's 
garden, — ho '11 let me, and willing.** 

" Eh, Aaron, my lad, are you 
there 1 " said Silas ; " I was n't awam 
of^ou ; for when Kppie 's talkin«if o' 
things, I see nothing bnt what she 's 
a saying. Well, if you could help 
me with the digging, we might get 
her a bii o' j^arden all the sooner." 

" Then, ii you think well and 
good," «m4 AiNS»i./*.I 'ULoome to the 
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Stone-pit«? thi*? afternoon, and we 11 
settle whiit 1 md to be taken in, and 
I '11 g:et lip ail hour earlier i' the uiom- 
ing, antl lieyin ou it. " 

"Bnt iiotif yoo don't proniie me 
not to work at the lierd digging, fsr 
ther," said Eppie. " For I should n't 
ha* said anything about it," she lidd- 
ed, half bashfully, half roguishly, '* on- 
ly Mrs. Wiuthrop said as Aaron 'ud 
be so good, and 

** And you mighlhft* known it with- 
out mother telling you," said Aaron. 
"And Master Marner knows too, I 
hope, as 1 'm able and willing to do a 
turn o' work for him, and he won't do 
me the nnkindoess to anyways take 
it out o' my hands." 

"There, now, father, you won't 
work in it till it 's all easy," said Ep- 
pie, " and you and me can mark out 
the beds, and make holes and plant 
the roots. It 'II be a deal livelier at the 
Stone-pits when we 've p:ot some flow- 
ers, for I always think the flowers 
can sec us and know what we 're talk- 
ing about. And I '11 have a bit o' 
rosemary, and beigamot, and thyme, 
because they 're so sweet smelling ; 
but there 's no lavender onlv in the 
gentlefolks' f^ardens, 1 think.^' 

" That 's no reason why you should 
n't have some," said Aaron, ** for I 
can brin^ yon slips of anything ; I 'm 
forced to cut no end of 'em when I 'm 
gardeninjjT, and throw 'em awn y most- 
ly. There 's a big bed o' lavender 
at the Red House : the missis is very 
fond of it." 

** Well," said Silas, gravely, " so 
as yon don't make free for us, or ask 
for anything as is worth much at the 
Red House ; for Mr. Cass 's been so 
good to us, and built us up the new 
end o' the cottage, and ^ven ni beds 
and things, as l could n't abide feo be 
imposin' forgaiden-stuffor anything 
else." 

" No, no, there 's no imposin'," said 
Aaron ; ** 's never a garden in 
all the parish but what thenPs endless 

waste m it for want o' somebody as 
could use everything up. It's what 
I think to myself aomitimeSi as Hhm, 



need nobody nm short o' vldaA If' 

the land was ma(^e the most on, niid 
there was never a morsel but wiiat; 
couid tind its way to a muuth. It sets 
one thinking o*' that, — gardening' 
does. But I mnet go back now^ clso 
mother 'nil be in tronUe m I asea'h 
there." 

*' Bring her with you this atienioon, 
Aaron," said Eppic ; " 1 should n't 
like to fix about t^ garden, and lier 
not knowoverything limn thefinlv^ 

should 1/ou, father ? ' 

" Ay, bring her if you can, Aaron," 
said 8ila8 ; " she 's sure to have a word 
to say as '11 help us to set things oa 
their right end.'^ 

Aaron turned back np the TillnsMV' 
while Silns and Eppie went on apuia 
lonely slu itered lane. 

" 6 daddy ! " she began, when they 
were in privacy, clasping and squeea* 
ing Silas's arm, ana skimmg roand 
to give him an energetic kiss. " My 
little old dnddy ! T 'm so glad. I 
don't think 1 ^hHli want anything clso 
when we 've got a little garden ; and 
I knew Aaron wonld dig it for nst/' 
she went on with fogmsh trinm|di,'^' 
" 1 knew thnt very well." 

" You 're a deep little puss, you are,'' 
said Silas, with the mild passive hap- 
piness of fove-crowned age in his ieuee ; 
*' hut yon '11 make YonrsQlf ine and 
beholden to Aaron.' 

" Ono, Ishft' n't," said Eppie, langh. 
ing and friskifi^r ; ** he likes it" 

" Come, come, ict me carry your 
praye^book, eke yon '11 be dropping 
It, jumping i' diat way/' 

Eppic was now awnre that her be> 
havior wns nndor observation, hut it 
was only the observation of a tncndly 
donkey, browsing with a log fastmed 
tfo his foot, — a meek donkey, not 
scornfully critical of human triviali- 
ties, but thankful to share in them, if ' 
possible, by gettinjr his nose scratched; 
and i:^ppie did not fail to gnitiiV him 
with h^ ttsnal notice, though it was 
attended withtheineonvenieneeofhis 
following them, painfully, np tO the 
verr door of their home. 

Aot tlie sound ot aftharp bark iit*. 
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Mt, <f Eppie put tUo key in the 

door, modified the donkey's views, 
and he iiinped away ap- iin witliout 
biddin^;. The sharp bark was the sij^ri 
of an excited welcome that was awai^ 
119 them fhNn aknoiring ktomu terri* 
er, who, after daaoiBg at their k^gs in 
a hvstcrieal manner, ri!<;hed with a ] 
worryinri^ noise :it a tortoise-shell kit- 
teu uadci- the lauai, aiid then rushed 

' beek with a sharp bark again, eenmeh 
as to say, " I tew done my daty by 
this feeble crerittire, you perceive " ; 

^ V iili the lady-inothrr «)f the kitten sat 
suarung her white oosom in the win> 
dm, and looked roond with a sleepy 

• air of expectiiiff caresseey though she 
was not going to take aajr troma for 
them. 

Tiie presence of this happy animal 
U& was not the only cliange which had 
come OTcr the interior of the etone 
cotta^. There was no bed noir in 
the livin<^-room, and the smnll spare 
was well tilled with decent funiituri', 
all bright and clean enough to satisty 
DeHy Winthrop's erfe. . The oaken 
table and thrco-cornered oaken chair 
were hardly what was Hkely to be seen 
in so poor fi rottage : th^y had come, 
with the imds and other thin;^s, from 
the tted House ; for Mr. Godfrey Ca.ss, 
as erery one aaid in the viUa^, did 
very kindly by the weaver ; and it was 
Ti^thing bm right a man should be 
looked on and helped by t'lo^'c who 
could udord it, when he had brou«fht 
op •« oTjphan ehild, and been fhmer 
and mother to her, — and had lost 
l^tis money too, so as he had nothini; 
mt what he worked for week bv >vwk, 
and w!ica the weaving was p;)ing 
dewn too, — for there was less and loss 
flax spun, ^ and Master Mamer was 
none so young. Nobody was jealous of 
the weaver, for he was re<?arded as an 
exceptional ])"rson, whose claims on 
peighborly help were not to be matched 
hi. Haiveloei Anjr ioaerstition that 
Maincd coooeming nim had Uxkvn 
an entirely new color ; and Mr. Ma- 
cey, now a very feeble old man of 
foui^core and six, never seen except 
ia.hit ohiw^HMttner or aitting in too , 



I sunshine at hie door-sill, was of opin- 
ion tliat when a man had done what 
bilas had done by an orphan child, it 
was a sign that his money would 
come to light it^ain, or leastwise that 
the robber wonld bo made to answer 
for it, — for, as Mr. Maccy obsenred 
of himseif, his fli coit i e B weie at acrong 
as ever. 

Silas sat down now and watched 
Eppie with a aatialled gaae as ahe 
spread the eleain elolfa, and set on it 

the potato-pie, warmed np slowly in a 
safe Sunday fashion, by bfingput in» 
to a dry pot over a slowly dying (ire, 
aa the beat anhatitate for an oren. 
For Silas wooki not eonaeni to hava 
a grate and oven addod to his conven- 
iences : he loved thr old brirk Iiearth 
as he had loved his brown j>ot, — and 
was it not there when he had found 
Eppie 9 The gods of the hearth exiat 
for us still ; and let all new faith be 
tolerant of thatfottchisni, leatit bmiaa 
us own roots. 

Silas ate his dinner more silently 
than osaal, aooa laying down hw 
knilb and fork, and watching half- 
abstractedly Eppie's play with Snap 
and the r;!t, by which her own dining 
wn«i made rather a lengthy business. 
Yet it was a siglit that might well ar- 
rest wai\dering thoughts : Eppie, with 
the rippling radiance of In 1 liair and 
the wliitencsK of her rounded chin and 
throat set off by the dark-blue cotton 
gown, laughing merrily as the kitten 
held on with her four claws to one 
shoulder, like a design for a jng-han- 
die, while Snap on the right hand and 
Puss on the othor put up their paws 
towards a morsel which she hcM out 
of the reach of both, — Snap occa^iou* 
ally desiaCing in ovder to remonatrate 
with the oat by a cogent worrying 
prowl oTi the greediness and futility 
of her conduct; till Eppie rchnted, 
caressed them both, and divided the 
momt between them. 

But at last Eppie, glaneing at the 
clock, checked the play, and said, 
" O daddy, yon 're waTitinLC to go into 
the sunshine to smoke your pipe. 
But 1 mml deaf awa.y ^ot, &o tho 
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haaai mnv bo Hdj wteii godmother 
comes. I'U make hasten— I won't 

be ]on^,'^ 

8iU\s had taken to smoking a pipo 
daily during the iasi f»o years, nav- 
IbH^ oeea strongly urged lo it by die 
sages of Ravcloe, as a pnustioe '* good 
for the fits " ; and this advice was 
sanctioned by l>r. Kimble, ou the 
ground that it was as well to try 
wliat ooQld do no harm, — a princi- 
ple which was made to answer for a 
great deal of work in that gentleman's 
medical practice, bilas did not hij^h- 
ly enjoy smokin*r, and often wondered 
how hi^ ueighburs could be so Ibnd of 
it; bat a hamUe eort of aoqaiescence 
in iriiat was held to be good had be- 
come a stron^^ habit of that new self 
which had beta (jcvrlo])ed in him 
since he bad tound ii.ppic on his 
beartb : it had been the only clew his 
bewildered mind oould hold by in cher- 
ishing this young life that had been 
sent to him out of the darkness into 
which his j^old had departed. By 
seeking what was needful for Eppie, 
by Auiag the efTeet tliat evetytning 
produced on her, he had himself come 
to appropriate the forms of custom 
and belief wbi^b were the mould of 
Ravcloe lit ■ ; iiiul as, with reawaken- 
ing sensibilities, memory abo re- 
awakened, he had begmi to ponder 
over the elements of his old faith, and 
blend them with his new impressions, 
till he recovered a consciousness of 
unity between his past and present. 
•The sense of presiding goodness and 
the hnman trust wmch come with 
jdl pure peace and joy had given him 
a dim imprc>:sioTi that there had been 
some error, sotue mistake, which had 
thrown that dark shadow over the 
^ysof Ms best years; and as it grew 
more and more easy to him to open 
his mind to Dolly Winthrop, be 
gradually communicated to her all 
he could describe of his early life. 
/The communication was necessarily 
.a slow and difficult process, for Silases 
meagre power of explanation was not 
aided by any readiness of interpretation 
dn ODoliyt wiipse luD^wvtiMtfaiard caepe- 



rienoe gave her uofcaj^ t/tnm^ 

toms, and made every novelty a source 
of wonder that arrested them at every 
step ot the narrative. It wa.s only bV 
fragments, and at intervals which 
left DoUy time lo revolve what «he 
had heard till it acquit clI some famil- 
iarit* ff)r her, that Silas at last arrived 
at the ciiniax of the sad story, — the 
drawing of lots, and its false testimo- 
ny coneeming Mm ; and this had to 
be repeated in several intervlewB, 
under new questions on her part as 
to the nature of rhis |>!an for d<^toct5!»i5 
the ^-uilty uiid clearing the iTiiiocrnt. 

" And yourn '» the stxma iiibic, 
yen 're sure o' that^ Haster Marntr, 
— the Bible as you bnMifrht wl' yin. 
from that country, — it 's the same 
as what they 've got at church, and 
what Eppie^'s a learning to read 
in?" 

«*Yes," aaid SOas^ "every bU the 

same ; and there 's drawing loti In 
the Hi hie, nund you/' he added iaa 

lower tone. 

"O dear, dear/* said DoUy, in a 
grieved Toiee, as if she were hearing 
an unfavorable report of a sirh nuMs's 
case. She was silent for seoM min* 
utes ; at la«t she said : — 

" There 's wise folks, happen, as 
know how it all is ; the parson knows, 
I 'U be bound ; but it takes big words 
to tell them things, and such as pOOf 
folks can't make much ont on. I can 
lu vcr rightly know the meaning o' 
wiiat 1 hear at church, only a bit here 
and there, but I know it 's good 
words,*— I do. But what lies upo' 
your mind, — it 's this. Master Mar- 
ner : as, if Them above had done the 
right thing by you, They M never ha' 
let you he turnetl out iur a wicked 
thief when yon was innieent." 

"Ah!" said Silas, who had sow 
come to understand Dolly's phraseol- 
ogy, "that WIS -ivlint fell on me like 
as if it had been red-hut iron ; because, 
you see, there was nobody as cared 
for me or clave to me above nor 
below.. And him as I *d gone oat 
and in wi' for ten year and more, siace 
whea we wasiads a&d wea^ Mves, 
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ttfxiwi»im fitmil^if 'ftfend/hi whom Ii 
croated, had lifted up his heel again' 

mc, and worked to ruin rae." 

Eh, but he was a bad un, — I 
caa't think as there 's another such," 
Mid B0II7. "fiat I'm oNsrcome, 

'Xyster Mamer; I 'm like m if 1 'd 
wak^d and did n't know whether it 
was night or morning. I feel some- 
how as sure as I do when I 've laid 
something up though I can't justly 

']mt my hand 00 ii^ at there was a 
tights in what happened to yoa, if one 

■ coald but make it out ; and vou 'd no 
call to lo;^G heart as you (li<l. But we 
'il tuik on it again ; fur sometimes 
thiiigft come into my head when I 'm 
liBedling or poulticing, or such, ns I 
could never think on when I was sit- 
lin;,- still/' 

iJoUy was too useful a woman not 
to have manv opportanities of illu- 
mimation of the kind die alluded to, 
nnd she was not long before she re- 
Cttrred to the subject. 

*' Master Marncr," she said, one 
dfty that she came to bring home 
Kppie's washing, ''I 're been sore 
paasled far a good bit ^vi' that trouble 
o' yonm and the clrawini^ o' lots ; 
and it got twisted back'ards and for- 
wards, as I did n't know which end to 
lay hold on. But it come to me nil 
clear like, tliat night when I was sit- 
liag op ^vi' poor Bessy Fawkes, an is 
dead :iTid left her childrort hohind, God 
help em, — it come to mc as clear as 
daylight ; but whether I 'vc got hold 
(m it now, or can anyways bring it to 
my tongue's end, that I don't know. 
For I 've often a deal in?if!c mc as '11 
niver come out ; nnd tVn- \vh:it vou 
talk o' your foiivs in your old country 
niver saying prayers by he»ftnor say- 
ing 'cm oat of a book, th^ must be 
wonderful cliver ; for if I did n't know 
' Our Father,' and little bits o' good 
words as I cnn carry out o* church 
wi* me, 1 iiiiglit down o' my knees 
•every night, bnt nothing could I 
say." 

" But yon can mostly say somc- 
thino: as I can make sense OQ^ Mrs. 
- Wimhrop," said Silas. 



^WeU, ilwii. Master Haniery it 

come to me summut like this : I can 
make nothiiii; o* tiie drawin;^^ o' lots 
and the answer coming wron'^^ ; it ud 
mayhap take the pan>on to tell that, 
and he could only tell «s i' big woids. 
But what come to me as dear as the 
daylight, it was when I was troubling 
over poor Bessy Fawkes, and it nllas s 
comes into my head when 1 m sorry 
for folks, and feel as 1 can't do a 
power to he^ 'em, not if I was to get 
up i' the middle o' the night, ^ it 
comes into mv lir:vd Them ahnve 
has eot a deal lemierer heart nor 
what i ve got, — for 1 can't be any- 
ways better nor Them as made me ; 
and if aiiTtiiing looks hard to mc, it 's 
because there '"s thin;^'s I don't know 
on ; and for the matter o' that, there 
may be plenty o' things I don't know 
on, for it 's li'ttle as I kaow, — » that it 
is. And so, while I was thinking o' 
that, you come into my mind. Master 
Murner, and it all come pouring in : 
— if / felt i' my inside what was the 
right and just thing by vou, uud them 
as prayed and drawed the lots, all but 
that wicked un, if the^ 'd ha' done the 
right thinj]:: by yon if they conld, is 
n't there Tln^n as was at the making 
on us, and knows better and has a 
better will ? And that 's all as ever 
I can be sure on, and ererything dae 
is a big puxsle to me when I think on 
it. For tboiy wn^ fhr- fever come and 
took off them as were lull-j^roweil, and 
left the helpless children ; and there 
's the brealdng o' limbs ; and them 
as 'nd do right and be sober have to 
suffer by them as arc rontrairy, — eh, 
there 's trouble i' this world, and 
there 's things as we can niver make 
out the rights on. And all as we 've 
l^ot to do is to trosten, Master Mar- 
ner, — to do the rii^ht thing ns fur as 
we know, and tn tnisten. For if ua 
as knows so little i an xh' a bit o' 
good and rights, we may be sure as 
there 's a good and a rights bi^|ffer 
nor what we can know,— * I fed it i' 
my own inside as it must be so. And 
if you could but ha' gone on trusterr- 
ij^, Master Manner; you would n't 
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ha' run away from yoiur feUow-ccoa- 
turs and been so lone." 

*' All, but tliat 'uU ha' ImGU. hard/' 
Mid SiUs, in an undertone ; ** it 'ad 
ha' been haid to tnisten then." 

" And so it would," said Dolly, 
almost with com|ninctioii ; " thcra 
things are easier aaid nor done ; and 
I 'm partlj mbamed o' talking." 

" I^av, nay," said Silas, " jroti *re i' 
the right, Mrs. Winthrop, — you 're 
i' the right There 's good i' this 
world, — 1 've a feeling o' that now ; 
and it makes a man feel as there 's a 
good more nor be can lee, i' spite o' 
the trouble and the wickedness. That 
drawing o' the lots is dark; but the 
child was sent to me ; there 's deal- 
ings with us, — there 's dealings." 

This dialc^ue took place in Eppic's 
earlier years, when Silas bad to part 
with her for two hours every day, that 
she ini;rht Icani to rend at the dame 
gchool, after he had vainly tried him- 
seh' to guide her in that lirst step to 
learning. Now tbat sbe was grown 
np, Siliut had often been led, in those 
moments of ([uiet oiitpourinp^ which 
come to people who ]ivr to;:rr!licr in 
perfect love, to talk with Jm too of 
the iMSt, and how and why lie had 
lired a lonely man nntU sbe bad been 
sent lo him. For it would have been 
impo>sihlo for liiin to liiflc *'rom Ep- 
pic that j-hr w:ih not his own child: 
even if the most delicate reticence on 
the point conld ba?e been expected 
from Raveloe gossips in her presence, 
her own questions about her mother 
could not have been parried, as she 
grew uj), without that complete 
shrouding of the past which would 
bave made a painfiil barrier between 
tlieir minds. So £ppie had long 
known how her mother had died on 
the snowy ground, and how she her- 
self had been found on the hearth by 
Father Silas, who had taken her gold- 
en cnr!s for bis lost goineae brought 
back to him. The tender and pecu- 
liar love with which Silas had renred 
her in almost insejjarahle companion- ' 
ship with himself, aided by tiic seciu- i 
iion of their dwelling, had piwerved I 



her from the lowering influences of 
the village talk and habits, aud had 
kept her mind in that freshness which 
is sometimes falsely supposed to be 
an invariable attribute of rusticity. 
Fcrfert love has a breath of poetry 
which can exalt the relations of the 
least-instructed human being$; and 
this breath of poetry bad snrronndcd. 
Eppie from the time when she had- 
followed the bright gleam that beck- 
oned hor to Silas's hearth; so that it 
is not surpri-ing if, in other things 
besides her delicaic pruttiness, she ^¥u^ 
not quite a common village maldea, 
but had a toncfa of refmement ^na 
fervor which cnmc fmm no other 
teaching than tliat of tenderly nur- 
tured uiivuiaied feeling. She was 
too childish and simple for her im- 
agination to roTc into ooestions about < 
her unknown father; for a long while 
it did not even occur to her that she 
must have had a father ; and the first 
time that the idea of her motlter liair. 
ing had a hneband presented itself to 
her was when Silas showed her the 
wedding-ring which had been taken, 
from the wasted finger, and had been 
carefullv preserved by him in a little 
laekercd box shaped like a shoe. He 
delivered this box into E|^e*s chaxge 
when fiho had grown up, and she 
often opened it to look at the ring z 
but still she thought hardly at all 
about the father of whom it was the 
svmbol. Had she not a father very 
dose to her, who loved her better than - 
any real faUicrs in the village seemed 
to love their daughters 1 On the con- 
trary, who her mother was, and liow 
she came to die in that forlornness, 
were qaeetions that often pressed on 
Kppie's mind. Her knowledge of 
Mrs. Winlhrop, who was her nearest 
friend next to Silas, made her feel 
that a mother must be very precious ; 
and she had again and again asked 
Silas to tell her how her mother 
looked, whom she was like, and how 
he had found her against the fiirze 
biifjh, led towards it by the little too:- 
bieps and the outstretched arms. The 

fbne bash was theve atiU; and tliia 
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dternoon, whftn'Epine came out with 

Si!!\s into the snnshinc, it ^vas the 
first ol>ji3ct that arrested her eyes and 
thonghts. 

"Father/' she said, in a tone of 
geolii^ gnvityt which someftimes caiiM 

like a sadder, slower cadence across 
her playfulness, " we shall take the 
furze bush into the garden ; it *11 
come into tiie comer, and just against 
it in pat snowdrops and erocitses, 
'cadto Aftmn sajs thej won't die out, 
lint '11 ahvav? get more and more." 

''Ah, child,'* said Silas, always 
ready to talk when he had his pipe in 
hb hftnd, apparently enjoying the 
paoMs mora than the pafls, "it 
would n't (!o to leave out the fnrze 
bash ; and there *s nothing prettier to 
ray thiiikinfr, when it's vfillow with 
flowers. But it^ii just come into my 
head what we 're to do Ibr a fimce, 
— mavhap Aaron can help as to a 
thoaj2:!it ; but a fence we must hare, 
else tlie donkeys an<[ thin;^'^ 'ull come 
and trample everything down. And 
fencing *3 hard to be got at, by what 
I can make Otit/' 

" 0, 1 '11 tell you, daddy," said Ep- 
pie, clasping her hands suddenly, 
after a minute's thought. "There s 
lots o' loose stones al>out, some of 'em 
Dot big, and wo might lar 'em atop 
of one another, and make a wall. 
You and mc could carry the smallest, 
anil Aaron 'ud carry the rest, — I 
kuow he would." 

" Eh, my piecions nn/' said Silas, 
"there isn't enough stones to go all 
ronnd ; jmd as for yon carrying, why, 
^i' your little arms you couldn't mr- 
ry a stone no hiiricer than a turnip, 
loa^fe diliicatc made, my dear," he 
•dded;wilh a tender intonation,— 
"that's what ICrs. Winthrop savs." 

"0, I'm stronsfcr than von think, 
daddy," s:ud Eppie ; " ami if there 
was n't stones enou<^h to f^o all round, 
Trfqrthey '11 no part o* the way, and 
then ft 'ti be easier to get sticks and 
things for the rest See here, lound 
the big pit, ^vhat a many stones! " 

She siiipped forward to the pit, 
"■CWhig to lift one oi the atones and 



exhibit h» 8tmiglfh,'tet she started 

back in snrpri-e. 

*' O father, just come and look 
here," she exclaimed, — "come and 
see how the water '.^ ^a>ne down since 
yesterday. Why, yestenlay, the pit 
was ever so full I" 

" Well, to be snre," said Silas, 
corning to her side. '* Why, thsit 's 
the draining they 've begun on, since 
harvest, i' Mr. Osgood's fields, I reck- 
on. The foreman said to me the oth« 
er day, when I passed by 'em, * Mas- 
ter Marncr,' he said, * I should n't 
wonder if we lay your bit o' waste 
as dry as a bone. It was Mr. Ood* 
fpey Cuss, he said, had gone into 
the draining : he 'd been taking these 
j fields o* Mr. Osgood." 

How odd it'll seem to have the 
old pit dried up 1 " said Eppie, turn- 
ing away, and stooping to lift rather' 
a large stone. ** See, daddy, I can 
carry this quite well," she said, going 
along with nuieh eiier<ry for a few 
steps, but presently letting it fall. 

Ah, yon 're fine and stron 
you ? " said Silas, while Kppie shook 
her aching arms and laughed. 
** Come, come, let ns go and sit d<»\vn 
on the hank aj^^ainst the stile there, 
and have no more lifiing. You 
might hart yourself, child. Ton'd 
need have 8omcl>ody to work for yon, 
— and my arm is n't over-strong. ' 

Silas uttered the last sentence slow- 
ly, as if it implied more than met the 
ear ; and Eppie, when they sat down 
on the bank, nestled close *to his side, 
and, takintif hold caressingly of the 
arm that was not over-stronc:, hold it 
on her lap, while Silas pulled a^^ain 
dutifully at the pipe, which occupied 
his other arm. An ash in the hedge- 
row behind made a fretted screen 
from the sun, and threw happy play- 
ful shadows all about them. 

" Father," said Eppie, very gently, 
after they had been sitting in silence 
a little while, '* if I was to be mar- 
ried, ought I to bo married with my 
mother's nn-^ ? " 

Silas gave an almost imperceptible 
start, though the question felL in with 
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the undercurrent of thon^^ht in his 
own mind, and then said, in ii sub- 
duetl tone, " Why, Eppie, iiave you 
been a thinking on it 1 

On)^ thie lest week, father/' said 
Ej)pic>, in^^cnuoiisly, since Aanm 
talkfcl to me about it." 

*' And wliat did he say 1 " said 
Silas, stin in die swne snbdoed wav, 
as if he were anxioos lest hB flKNlid 
fall into the slightest tone that was 
not for Eppic's p^ood. 

" lie suul he should like to be mar- 
ried, because he was a going in four- 
and'twenty, and bad got a deal of 
gardening work, now Mr. Mott 's 
given up ; and he goes twice a week 
regular to Mr. Cass's, and onrv to 
Mr. Osgood's, and they 're going to 
take himim at the Reecory. 

And who is it as he 's wanting to 
marry?" said 8ilas» with railier a 
sod smile. 

" Why, me, to be snre, daddy," 
said Eppie, witl^ dimpling laughter, 
kissing her Cither's cheu: ; " as if 
he 'd want to marry anybody else ! " 

And you mean to have him, do 
you ? " said Silas. 

** Yes, some time," said Eppie, " I 
don't know when« Evcryoody's 
married some time, Aaron says. 
But I told him that was n't true : for, 
I snil, look at father, — he's never 
been married." 

*' No, child," said Silas, *'yoiir fa- 
ther was alone man till yon was sent 
to hlin." 

" I^ut you '11 never be lone again, 
father," said Eppie, tenderly. *' That 
was what Aaron said, — * I could 
never think o' taking yon away from 
Master Mamer, Enpie.' And I said, 
*It 'ud be no use it you did, Aaron.' 
And be wants us all to live together, 
80 as you need n't work a bit, father, 
onlv what 's for your own pleasure ; 
and he 'd be as good as a son to you, 
— that was what he said." 

"And sliould you like that, Ep- 
pie ? " said Silas, looking Rt her. 

" I should n't mind it, father," said 
Eppie, quite simply. '* And I should 
like things to be so ac you needn't 



work much. But if it was n't for 
tiiat. I 'd suouer things did n't change, 
I 'm very happy : 1 like Aaron to be 
ibnd of roe, and oome and aee w 
often, said Uhave preOty to yon, ^ lie 

always does bi have pntQr tO y*e% 
docs n't he, father * '' 

" Yes, child, nobody could behave 
better," aaid Sifatf,. empbaticallj. 
« He's his mother's lad." 

*' But I don't want any dwDge^" 
said Eppie. " I should like to go on 
a long, long while, just as we are. 
Only Aaron docs want a change ; and. 
he made me cry a bit — onlj a* bit-4<» 
because he said I did n't caralhr J ' 
for if I c ired for him I should 
us to be married, as he did.** 

" Eh, my blessed child," said Silaf^ 
laying down his pipe as if it WOM 
useless to pretend to smoke any }<m^ 
ger, you 're o'er young to be married. 
We '11 nsk Mrs. Wintlurop, — we *ll 
ask Aaron s mother what she thinks ; 
if there 's a right thing to do, she '11 
come at it Bat them's this to Im 
thought on, Eppie : things mill' 
change, whether we like it or no ; 
things won't go on for a long while 
just as they are and no ditlerencc X 
shall get older and helplesser, and be 
a hnrden on you, belike, if I don't go 
away from you altogether. Not as I 
moan you'd thihk me a burden, — 1 
know you wouldn't, — but it *ud be 
hard upon jou: and when I look 
for'ard to that I like to think as you '4 
have somebody else besides me, — 
Fomebody youncT and strong, as *11 out- 
last your uwu Ijle, and taice care on 
you to the end." Silas paused, an(^ 
resting his wrists on his knees^ JifM 
his hands up and down meditatiTeiy 
as he looked on the ground. 

" Then, would you like mo to bo 
married, father 1 " said Eppie, with a 
little trembling in her voice. 

" I '11 not be the man to say no^ 
Eppie," said Silas, emphaticallj ; 
" but we '11 a.sk your godmother. 
She'll wish the right thing by yoa 
and iicr sou too. " 

" There they come then," said Bf- 
pie. ''Let us go and meet 'emu O 
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t]»^'pe ! won't yon -iMTe it US Wgmn, 
fatter?" said Kppie, lifting that 
mdidnal applianco from the grmind. 

«Nay, child," said 8ilas, "I've 
dune euough tor to day. I think, 
majhap, a Mttie •of it 4«C8 «m nm 
good tun fo much ci 



CHAPTER XYIL 

WiiiLE Silas and Eppie were ieat- 

on The hnnk fli-Tfxir-inir in the 
tiickenHl shade of the ash-tree, Miss 
I'mcilla Lamrocter wa» resisting bcr 
•isler^ arguments, thM it wonM be 
better to stay tea at the Red House, 
nnd let her father have a hmg nap, 
than drive home to the Warrons so 
soon after dinner. The family party 
(offoaronly) were seated round the 
taMeln the' dark wainscoted parlor, 
with the Simd«7 desert belbre them, 
of frwh filberts, npplf^'?, and pears, 
duljr omamtMited with leaves by 
Nancy 's own hand before the belid 
Mnag for chureh. 

A grnt diange has oome over the 
dirk wainscoted parlor since we saw j 
it in (jrodfreyN bachelor days, and 
antler the wifeless rci«:n of the old 
Squire. Now all is polish, on which 
ne/esterday's dnat is ever allowed to 
im, ftom the yard's width of oaken 
h(mT(\^ round the earpt, to the old 
Squire's «!:un and whips and walkin:^- 
aticks, ranj^ on the stag's aiulers 
>lwfe the matitel-pieoe. All other 
si^ns of sporting and Ont-door occnpa- 
t Naney has removed to another 
rijom ; but she has hronorht into the 
House the habit of filial rever- 
ftiM^, and presei-ves sacredly in a place 
of wmof uieie relies of her hnsband's 
^''parted father. The tankards are 
on the side-table still, bnt the bossed 
Silver is undimmed by handlinn^. and 
Jjere are no dregs to send forth un- 
pfettaat suggestions : the only pre- 
VAifing scent is of the lavender and 
rose-leavi s that fill the vases of Dcrby- 
shir*» cpf^^ ig purity ixnd order 

m thii once dreary room, for^ tii'teeft 



years ago, it wat eilttnd \ff A 

presiding spirit. 

*' Now, father." «aid Xanry. ** fM 
there any call for you to yo ht»iue to 
tea t May n't yuu just as well stay 
with QS 1 ^sueh a beantiliil evening 
as it 's likely to be." 

The old gentleman had been lalk- 
inL' with Oodfrey aho*it tlie inerea^iag 
poor-rate and the ruinous times, and 
had not heard the dialogoe betw e en 
his daughters. 

" My dear, yon must a'?k Prist illa," 
lie said, in the once fu ui voice, now 
become rather broken. bhe uiun- 
ages me and the farm too.'' 

*'And feason good as I shonid 
manage yon, fiatber/' said IViscilla, 
** e!«e von *d he «;ivinir v<>iir> if yotir 
death with rheuinaiisru. And as lor 
the farm, if anything turns out wrong, 
as it can't bat do in these tiines» 
there's nothin;^^ kills a man so soon 
as having nobody to find fault with 
but hin>*^vlf It 's a deal fhf^ l"'st 
way o beinjx master, to let sumebody 
else tlo the oi-dering, anil keep the 
blaming in yoor owa hands. It 'ud 
save many a man a stroke, / be* 
lieve." 

Well, woll, my dear," said lier 
father, with a ([im r lau>:h, ** I <lid n't 
say vou don't manage for everybody's 
gdwi." 

** Then man a -' ^ w yon may stay 

tea, Pri'?ril!:i." >^aid Nanry, piTtfitii^ 
her hand on her sister's arm atfeetiou- 
ately. "Come now; and we'll go 
round the garden wMk fbther has his 
nap." 

*' My dear child, he '11 have a boan- 
tiful nap in the frifj:, for i shall drive. 
And as for staying tea, 1 can't hear 
uf it ; for there 's this dairymaid, now 
she knows she 's to be manrlcd, tamed 
Michaelmas, she 'd as lief pour the 
new milk into the ptj^-trough as into 
the pans. That 's the way with 'i tn 
all : it's as if they thought the world 
'ad be new made becnnse they 're to 
be manM. 8o come and let mc put 
my bonnet on, and theix;' 11 be time 
for ns to walk round the garden while 
the hot&Q is being put in." 
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When the sisters were treading tho 
neatly swept g^ardcn-waiks, between 
the bright turf thut contra^sted pleas- 
anily with the dark eases and afohea 
and waU*)ike hedges of ymw, Priscilla 
said : — 

** 1 'm as plad as anythinp: at rour 
hasband 's making; tliut exi liange o' i 
land with Cuu^iii Osgood, and begin- ' 
mng the dairying. It's a tfaonsaBd 
pities you did n°i do it before; for 
It '11 give yon sometliiiif;: to fill yonr 
mind. There 's nutliin<,' like a dairy 
if folks want a bit o' worrit to make 
the days pass. For as for rubbing 
fttmiture» when you can once see 
your face in a table there 's nothing 
else to look for : but tbcrc 's alwuvs 
soiiieihiug froh with the dairy ; lor 
even in the dcjjtiia o' winter there s 
some pleasure m conqverio^ tho but- 
tesr, and making it come whether or 
no. My dear/* iulded Priscilla, press- 
ing her sister's hand attectionately ns 
they walked side by side, "you'll 
never be low when you 've got a 
dairy." 

"Ah, Priscilla/' said Nancy, re- 
tnming the pressure with a jirateful 
glance of her clear eyes, " but it 
won't make up to Godfrey : a dairy 's 
not so much to a man. And it's 
only whftthoeares for that ever makes 
mc low. I'm contented with the 
bles«tiu<rs we have, if ho could be 
contented." 

*' It drives mo past patience," said 
Priscilla, impetuously, ** that way o' 
the men, — always wanthig and want- 
in*:, and never cnsv with what tbev 've 
got : tliev can't sit comfortable in 
their chaii-s when they ve neither ache 
nor pain, but either they must stick 
a pipe in their mouths, to make 'em 
better tluin well, or else they must be 
swallowinir something strong, though 
they 're forced to make haste l^cfore 
the next meal comes lu. But joyful 
be it spoken, our father was never that 
sort o' man. And if it had pleased 
God to make you ugly, like me, so as 
the men would n't ha n;ii alter yon, 
w.e might have kept to our own lanu- 
ly, and had nothing to do wilih Mks 



as have got imeasy bloocl- in 

veins." 

*'0, don't say so, Priscilla ' said 
Nancy, repenting that sheMmd called 
forth ^is outburst ; " nobody hassai^ 
occasion to find faalt with Godfrey^ 

It 's n^nnnl he should be disappoint- 
ed at not having; any cbildroTi ; every 
man likes to have 4?umebody to work 
for and lay by for, and tie always 
counted so on making a fuss with 'tsSk 
when they \vore little. There 's many 
anutl cr mnn 'ud hanker more than 
he docs. He the best of kua* 
bands." • 4 

" O, I know/' sekl FriscilK sro^ 
ing sarcastically, " I know Che war o* 
wives ; they set one on to abuse iliefef 
husbands, and then they tiwn round on 
'em and praise 'em as if they wanted 
to sen Vm* But father 11 be waiting 
for me ; we must turn now." 

The large gig with the steady old 
gray was at the front door, and Mr. 
Lammeter was already on the stono 
t'teps, passing the time in recalling to 
Godfrey what very fine points Speel^' 
had when his master used to ride 
him. 

** I always n-ovlft have a pood ho se, 
you know/' said the old {^ntietnan, 
not liking that spirited time to to 
quite efli^ed from the memory of 

juniors. 

"Mind you bring Nanoy to the 
Warrens before the week s out, Mr. 
Cass," was l^riscilla's parting in- 
junction, as she took the reins, tasA 
shook them gently, by way of friendfy 
incitement to Speckle. 

" 1 shall just take a turn to the 
fields against the Stone-pits, Nancy, 
and look at the draining," said God- 
frey. 

" Yon '11 be in again by tm-^Sme, 

dear?" 

" O yes, I shall be back in an 
hour." 

It was Godflfey's custom on n 8«n» 

day afternoon to do a little content* 

])lative farniini; m a leisurely wrlk. 
Nnncy seldom accompanied him ; ibr 
tiic women of her generation — un- 
Im, like Priscilla^ they took to 
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door niftnflgement — were not rfven 
to much walkiriLT hcyond tht'ir own 
kom^i and garden, hudiag sutiicient 
wrdse in domestic dimes. So, 
vhiaflrisciUa was not with her, she 
Tllffj ^i^h Mant'fl Bible before 
her, and after follo^vinn^ the text with 
Iwr eyes for a littie while, siif wouhi 
gradually permit them to winder as 
Mcthooghts had alreadj msttledoft 
wanderiag. 

But Nancy's Sunday thonn^ht? ^^'crc 
nrcly quite out of keepini^ witii the 
(ievouc and reverenttal iotcntiou uu- 
plied bv- the book spread open before 
W She was nol tiieologically in- 
strocted enough to discern very 
dearly the relation betvreen the sacred 
docmnents of the past which she 
opeoed without method, and her own 
sonare, simple life ; bat the spirit of 
rectitude, and the sense of lespOQsi- 
biliiy for the effect of her conduct on 
others, which were stron<; elements in 
Kancy's character, Imd made it a 
lisbitvlth her to scrutiniae her past 
tMieg* end actions with self-question- 
ing solicitude, mind not being 
courted by a jircnt variety of subjects, 
sbii tilled the vacant moments by 
Uving inwardly, again and again, 
tilirough all her remembered experi- 
m» especially throogh the fifteen 
years of her married tim^, in whicli 
W life and its signitican X had been 
doubled. She recalled the sniaii de- 
tails, the words, tones, and looks, in 
the critical scenes which had opened 
a new epoch for her, by giving her a 
deeper in-^i j-ht into the relations and 
VriaU ot lite, i>r which had called on 
her forsouiii iiuie effort of forbearance, 
or cf pslnful adherence to an ima- 
gined or real duty, — asking herself 
continually whether she had been in 
any respect blamablc. This excessive 
rumination and self-questioning is 
perhaps a morbid habtt ineritable to 
t ttind of much moral sensibility 
when shut out from its due share of 
outward activity and of practical 
claims on its affections, — inevitable 
to a noble-hearted, childless woman, 
^ilwn her lot ia narrow. I can do 



80 little, — have I done it all wcl? " 
is the perpetually rec iirrin<; thuuLrht ; 
and there are no voices calling ht:r 
away from that soHloquy, no peremp- 
tory" demands to divert energy fnm 
vain r^ret or snperfluous scruple 

There was one main thread of pain- 
ful ex^)erienrc in Nancy's married 
hie, and on a hung certain deeply telt 
scenes, which were the dtenest re- 
vived in retrospect. The short 
tlinloirne with Priscillti in the garden 
had determined the ctirrent of retro- 
spect in that frequent direction this 
partienlar Sunday afternoon. The 
hrst wandering or her thought fiom 
the text, which she still attempted 
dutifully to follow with her eyes and 
silent lips, was into an imaginary 
enlargement of the defence she had set 
up for her hosband against PrisctUa'a 
implied Mame. The vindication of 
the loved object is the best halm af- 
fection can iind for its wounds : " A 
man must liave so much on his mind,'* 
is the belief by which a wift often 
supports a cheerful face under rough 
answers and unfeeling words. And 
Nancy's deepest wounds had all come 
from the perception that the absence 
oi children frum their hearth was 
dwelt on in her husband's mind as a 
privation to which he could not recon- 
cile himself. 

Yet sweet Nancy might have been 
expected to feel still more keenly the 
denial of a blessing to which she bad 
hx>ked forward with all the yaried 
expectations and preparations, solemn 
and prettily trivial, which fill the 
mind of a lovinj:: womati when she 
expects to become a mother. Was 
there not a drawer filled with the neat 
work of her hands, all unworn and 
untonrhrd, just as she had arranged 
it there tourteen years ago, — just, but 
for one little dress, which had been 
made the bnrial-dreBe? But under 
this immediate personal tnal Nancy 
was so firmly unmurmuring that 
years ajro slie had suddenly renounced 
the habit oi visiting this drawer, lest 
she should in this way he cherishing 
a longiu;^ for what was not given. . 
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Perhnps it was this very severity 
towards an^ iudulgeuee of wliat she 
held to be sinful regret in herself, that 
made her shrink from applying her 
own standanl to her husttmnd. ''It 
was very different, — it was much 
worse for a inun to he disappointed in 
that way: a wuiiiuu could always be 
satisfied with derotiag hendf to her 
husband, bat a man wanted some- 
thinL' that would make him look for- 
ward morr, — ^and sittin*,' by tlu lire '■ 
was so much duller to liini than to a 
woman/' And always, when Nancy 
reached this point in her meditations, 
— trying, with predetermined sympa- 
thy, to see everything as Grodfirey saw 
it, — tliere cunie a renewal of self- 

auestioiiing. Had she done e very- 
ling in her power to lighten God- 
fiey's privation 1 Had she reallv 
been right in the resistance which 
had cost her so much pain six years 
ago, and again four years ago» — 
the redstanoe to h^ hasbind's 
wish that they shoald adopt a child ? 
Adoption was more remote from the 
ideas and htibit*^ of that time than of 
our own ; still, Nancy had her opin- 
ion on it. It was as necessary to hi r 
mind to have an opinion on all top- 
ics, not exclusively masculine, that 
hati come under her notice, as for her 
to have !i precisely marked place for 
every article of her personal property : 
and her opinions were always princi- 
^es to be nnwaveringly aeted on. 
They were firm, not because of their 
basis, but because she hold tliem with 
a tenacity inseparable from her mental 
action. On all the duties and propri- 
eties of liliB, from fiUal behavior to the 
amngements of the evening toilet, 
pretty Nancy T. ammeter, by the time 
she was three-and-twenty. had her 
unalterable little code, and had formed 
every one of her hal^ts in strict ac- 
cordance with that code. She car- 
ried these decided judgments within 
her in the most unobtrusive way: 
thev rooted themselves in her mind, 
and grew there as quietly as grass. 
Tears aeo, we know, sbe insisted on 
diessing like Friseilla, because "it 



was right for sisters to dress alike," 
and because she would do what was 
right if sbe wore a gown dyed with 
cheese^soloring." Thai was a trivini 
but typical instance of the mode m 
which Nancy's life wms rcuuhucd. 

It was one of tho.se rigid principle 
aud no petty egoistic tieeling, whtok 
had been the gronnd of Maney's dill' 
ealt resistawie to her husband's wisk 
Tf) adopt a child, because children of 
! you I own hnd been denied you, was 
to try and choose your lot iu spite of 
Providence: the adopted child, she 
was convinced, would never turn ont 
well, and wouhl be a curse to those 
who hm] willully and rebelliously 
sought what it was clear that, for 
some high reason, they were l>etter 
without. When you saw a thing wis 
iK)t meant to be, said Nancy, it was a 
bounden duty to leave off so much as 
wishing: for it. And so far, perf',n]i>, 
the wisest of men could scarcely iiiake 
more than a verbal improvecDcnt iu 
her principle. But the conditaons 
under which she held it apparent that 
a thinf^ was not meant to he dc] (end- 
ed on a more pecnliar mode of think- 
ing, bhe would have given up makiug 
a pufchase at a particular plaee iS, 
on three sueoessive times, rain, ^ 
some other cause of ! Icuvcn's sending, 
j had foniied an obstacle ; and she 
woidd have anticipated a broken 
Umb or other heavy misfortune to 
any one who persistMlin spitaof audi 
indications. 

" But why should you think the 
child would turn out ill ? " said God- 
frey, in his remonstrances. *' Bbe 
has thriven as well as child can do 
with the wearer; and Aa adopted her. 
There isn't such a pretty little «^iH 
anywhere else in the parish, or ooe 
iitter for the station we could give 
her. Where can be the likdihood o| 
her being a curse to anybody?" 

*' Yes, my dear Godfrey," said Nan- 
cy, who was sitting with her hunds 
tic^htly clasped together, aud with 
yearning, r^retfiil affection in her 
eyes. ** The child may not tntno«€ill 
with the weaw. Bnt»tben^hedidL»'« 
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po to fscf^lc her, na we shonld be doinp:. 
It will be wrong: I feel sure it will. 
Boa'tyoa remember what thatlady we 
wm ftt cbe Rojston Baths told tu abont 
tbc child her sister adopted ? That 
was the only adoptint; I ever heard 
of; and the cliild was transj)ortf'd 
when it was twenty-tliree. Dear G(xl- 
freir, doivt ask me to do what I know 
ja'wrong: I should never be happy 
again. 1 know it 's very hard for i/ou, 
—-it's easier for me^— bat it's the 
will of Providence " 
It roi|^lit seem singular that Nancy 
Willi her rdigioas theory pieced to> 
ceilier ontof narrow social traditions, 
ir«<?ments of chinch doctrine imper- 
fecrly im lcr-tood, and {;;irlish reason- 
ings on her small experience — 
should have arrived by herself at a 
wsy of thinking so nearly akin to that 
of many devout people, whose bebcfs 
are heM in ttie shape of a sy«item 
qttile remote from her knowledj^c, — 
UDguIar if we did not know that hu- 
muk beliefs, like all other natural 
fKhrths, elude the barriers of sys- 
tem. 

Godfrey had from the first speci- 
M Eppie, then aboat twelve years 
sidy as a child suitable for them to 
adopt. It had never oecnrred to him 
that-Silas wonld rather part with his 
life than with Eppio. Surely rli^ 
Aveaver wontd wi!«h the W.st to the 
child Uc had taken so much trouble 
iftA, and wonld be glad that such 
good fortune should Iwppen to her ; 
Hhe wonld always be very rjratcfnl to 
him, and he wonld he well provided 
for to the ead of his life, — provided 
Ibr as ttie exeellent part he had done 
Igr fStt» child deserved. Was it not 
an appropriate thing for people in a 
higher station to take a charge off 
the hands of a man in a lower ? It 
seemed an eminently appropriate 
ttdng to Gtodfrcy, for reasons that 
WPB known only to himself ; and by 
ft common Tjillacv, he imagined the 
mfasure would easy because he 
had private motives for desiring it. 
This WBs rather a coarse mode of 
sHhnntfag Silas's relation to Rppiej 



I hut we mnst remember that many of 
the impressions which Go<ifrey was 
likely to gather concerning the laboi^ 
ing pcoplu around him would favor 
the idea that deep aflections can hard* 
ly go along with callous palin<j nnd 

' scant means ; and he had not had the 
opportunity, even if ho had hitd the 
power, of entering intimately into all 
that was exceptional in the'weaver's 
experience. It %vas only the want of 
adequate knowledge that could have 
made it possihk' fur Godfrey deliber- 
ately to entertain un unfeeling pro- 
ject ; his natural kindness hsdoatlived 
that blighting time of cruel wislieSp 
and Nancy's praise of him as a hus- 
band was not founded entirely oa a 
wilful illusion. 

" I was right," she said to herself, 
when she had recalled all their scenes 
of fHscussioUy — "I feel I was ri^t 
to snv him nav, though it hurt mo 

' more than anything ; but how ^ootl 
Godfrey has been about it ! Many 
men would have been very angry with 
me for standing out against' their 
wishes; and they mi«rht have ^rown 
out tiuit tliev 'd fiad illdnck in marrv- 
ing me ; but (iodfi-ey has never l>een 
the man to say me an unkind word. 
It's only what he can't hide: everyw 
thing sectns so blank to him, I know ; 

' and the land, — what a difference it 
'ud make to him, when he goes to see 
after things, if he \i children growing 
up that he was doing it all for 1 But 
I won't murmur ; and perhaps if he 'd 
married a woman who 'd nave had 
chilrln^n, she'd have ve»ed him in 
other ways." 

This possibility was Nancy's chief 
coihfort; end to give it greater 
strength, she labored to make it im- 
possible thnt nny other wife should 
have had iiiorf jiortbct teuderness. 
She had been Jbrced to vex him by 
that one denial Godfrey was not 
insensiUe to her loving efibrt, and 
did Nancy no injustice as to the mo- 
tives of her obstinacy. It was iinjios- 
siUc to have lived with her tifteea 
years and not be awave thet an nn- 
sdflsh dinging to the right, and a 
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sincerity clear as the flower-bom dew, 
were her main characteristics ; indeed, 
Godfrey felt thU so strongly that his 
own more wavering nature, too averse 
to facing difficulty to be unvaryingly 
simple and truthful, was kept in a 
certain awe oi this gentle wife who 
watched his looks wi£ a yearning to 
obey them. It seemed to him impos- 
sible that he should ever confess to 
lier the truth al>out Eppie; she would 
never recover tiuiu the repulsion the 
story of his earlier marriage would 
create, told to her now, aher that 
long conoealment. And the child, 
too, he thoufjht, must become an ob- 
ject of r('}>ulsion ; the very sij^ht of 
her would be paiatuL The shock to 
Nancy*H mingled pride and ignorance 
of the world's evil might even be too 
much for her delicate frame. Since 
he had married her with that secret 
on his heart, he must keep it there 
to the last. Whatever elhc he did, 
be coald not make an xrre|)arable 
breach between himself and this long- 
loTcd wife. 

Meanwhile, why could > o ^lot make 
up his mind to the absence of chiklren 
from a hearth brightened by such a 
wife ? Why did his mind fly uneasily 
to that void, as if it were the sole 
reason why life was not thoroughly 
joyous to liim ? I su])pose it is the 
way with all men aud women who 
reach middle a^e without the clear 
perception that life never can be thor- 
ongh^joyons; under the vague dul- 
ncss of the prny Ijuurs, fli^'^atisfaetlon 
seeks a dctinitc object, and finds it in 
the privatiou of an untried good. 
DisKatisfaction, seated musingly on 
a clnldless hearth, thinks with envy 
of the father whose return is greeted 
by young voices, — seated at the meal 
where the little heads rise one above 
another like nursery plants, it sees a 
black care hovering behind every one 
of them, and thinks the impulses by 
which men abandon freedom, and 
seek for ties, are surely nothing but a 
brief madness. In Godfrey's case 
there were further reasons why his 
thoughts should be continually solicit- 



ed by this one point in bis lot ; his 
conscience, never thoroughly GAi»y 
about Eppie, now gave his.chiftdOiw 
home the aspect of a retirilmtion ; 
and as the time passed on, under' 
Nancy's refusal to adopt her, uny 
retrieval of his error became i^foroi 
and more difficult. 

On this Sunday afternoon it wfM 
already four yem since there hml 
been anv allusion to the subject be- 
tween them, and Nancy supposed 
that it was forever buried. 

" I wonder if he 'U mind it less 
more as he gets older,^' she thought ; 
"I'm nfraidmore. Aged people feci 
the miss of children : wliat Avouhl 
father do without Priscilla 1 Aud if 
I die, Godfrey will be very londjr,— 
not holding together with his brothftss 
much. But I won't be over-anxioas, 
and trj'ing to make things out before- 
hand:'! must do my best for tJto 
present.*' 

With that last tfaought Nan^ 
roused herself from her revery, and 

turned her eyes again towards the 
forsaken page. It hod been forsaken 
longer than she imagined, for she wsis 
presently surprised by the apncuriiuce 
of the servant with the tea things. It 
was, in fact^ a little before the usaal 
time for tea ; but Jane had her rear 
sons. 

" Is jour master come into the 
yard, Jane V 

" No 'm, he is n*t," said Jane, with 
a slight emphasis, of which, Ixowevcr, 
her mistress took no notice. 

** I don't know whether you Ve seen 
'em, 'm," continued Jane, after a 
pause, *'bnt there 's folks makiiig 
naste all one way, afore the fixxnt win- 
dow. I doubt something 's happened 
There 's niver a man to be seen i' tlie 
yard, else I M send and see- 1 've 
Leen up into the top attic, but there s 
no seeing anything for trees* I hope 
nobody 's hurt, that 's all.'* 

" 0 no, I dare say there 's nothing 
much the matter," said Nancy. " It 
's ])erhaps Mr. bnell's bull got out 
again, as he did before.*' 

*' I wish he may n't gore anybody^ ; 
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then, that *f nil," said Jane, not alto- 
gether despising a hypotlM-^i^ which 
covered a few imaginary caiuiuities. 

me/' thoaght Nancy ; ^' 1 wish God- 
fifey wonld come in." 

8hc went to tlie front window and 
looked as far as she could see along 
the road, with au uneasiness which 
4id lUt to be childish, for there were 
fl6ir no such signs of excitement as 
Jane had spoken of, and Godfrey 
would not be likely to return by the 
■nlla^ road, but by the fields. She 
eoBttnued to stand, however, looking 
at the placid churchyard with the long 
ifcadows of the gravestones across the 
hri;,'ht ^recn hillocks, and at the 
jrlowinj; autumn colors of the Rectory 
trees beyond. Before such calm ex- 
terliftl beauty the presence of a vague 
ftur is more' dtsttnctly felt,— like a 
raven flapping its slow wing across 
the sunnv air. Nancv wished more 
and more ihat Godfrey would come in. 

m 
■ 

, ■ ■ ♦ 

CHAFTEE XVm. 

Bon one opened tfie door at the 
other end of the room, and Nancy felt 

th'it it was her husband. She turned 
from thi.' window with gladiies*? in her 
eyes, for the wife's chief dread was 

**l>ear, I *m so thanldfhl yon 're 
come," she said, going towards him. 
**I beg^an to j^et 

She paused abruptly, for Grodfrey 
was laying down his hat with trem- 
fiUn^ hands, and turned towards her 
nfth a pale fhce and a strange unan- 
8W»^rin::r glance, as if he saw her in- 
deed, but saw her as a part of a scene i 
invisible to herself. She laid her iuuui 
eo hhi arm, not daring to speak again ; 
but he left the touch unnoticed, and 
ftrew himself into his chair. 

Jane was already at the door with 
the hissing urn. ** Tell her to keep 
away, will you 1" said Godfrey; and 
when the door was closed again he 
6 



exerted himself to speak molO dis- 
tinctly. 

" Sit down, Nanc^ — there," ho 
said, pointing to a duur opposite him* 
" I came back as soon as I oould, to 

hinder anylx»dy*3 telling you but me. 
I Vc had a great slnx^k, — but I care 
most about the shock it 11 bo to 
you." 

»It is n't fiitber and PriseiUa 1" 

said Nancy, with quivering lips, clasp- 
ing her hands together tightly on her 

lap. 

" No, it 's nobody living," said God* 
frey. unequal to the considerate skill 

with which he would have wished to 

m ike his revelation. *' It *s Dunstan, 
— mv brother Dunstan, that we lost 
sight of sixteen years ago. We 'vo 
found him, — found his body, — his 
skeleton.'* 

The deep dread Godfrey's look had 
created in S-.xui-y fuade her feel these 
words a iclict. Sin- sat in compara- 
tive caininess to hear what else he hud 
to tell. He went on : 

" The Stone-pit has gone dry sud- 
denly, — from the draining, I suppose; 
and there h<' Vu'<. — h;i-!lniu for sixteen 
yeai^, wedded betweni two prent 
stones. There 's his watch and seals, 
and there 's my gold^handled hunting 
whip, with my name on : he took it 
away, without my knowiuLr, the day 
he went hunting on WiidHro, tholatt 
time he was seen." 

God^y paused ; H was not so easy 
to say what came next. Do you 
think he drowned himself? ** said 
Nancy, almost wonderinir th;it !i»'r 
husband should be so deeply shaken 
by what had happened all tho^e years 
ago to an nnlored brother, of whom 
worse things had been augured. 

"Xo, he fell in," said Godfrey, in 
a low but distinct voice, as if he felt 
some deep meaning in the fact. 
Presently he added: '^Dnnstan was 
the man that robbed Silas Mamer." 

The blood rnshed to Nancy's face 
and neck at this snrpri'^e ajul shame, 
for she had been lirod up to regard 
even a distant kinship with crime as 
a dishonor. 

O 
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**0 Godfrey I " she said, with com- 

SAsion in her tone, for she had imme- 
ately reflected that the dishonor 
mast be felt still more keenly hy tier 

husband. 

*' There was money in the pit," he 
continued, — all the weaver's mon- 
ey. EveiTthin^'8 heen gathered np, 
and they re taking the skeleton to 
the " Rainbow." But I came back to 
tell you ; there was no hindering it ; 
you must know." 

He was silent, looking on the 
gronnd for two long minnteB. Nan- 
cy would have said some words of 
comfort under this disura^e, but she 
refrained, from an iustinciive sense 
that there was something behind, — 
that Godfrey had sometmng else to 
tell her. Presently he lifted his eyes 
to her flicc, and kept them fixed on 
hsT, as ho said : — 

Everything comes to light, Nan- 
cy, sooner or later. When God Al- 
mighty wills it, our secrets are ibund 
out. I've lived with a secret on mv 
mind, but I '11 keep it from you no 
longer. I would n't have you know 
it by somebody else, and not by me, 
—I wouldn't have you find it out 
after I'm dead. 1*11 tell you now. 
It *s been * I will * and ' I won't ' with 
me all my life, — 111 make sure of 
myself now." 

I^ancy's utmost dread had letnmed. 
The eyes of the hushand and wife 
met with awe in them, as at ft crisis 
which suspended affection. 

"Nancy," said Godfrey, slowly, 
"when 1 married you, I hid some- 
thing firom yon,— something I ought 
to have told you. That woman 
Mamer found dead in the snow 
— Eppie's mother — that wretched 
wouiau — was my wUc ; Eppi© is 
my child." 

He paused, dreading the eflfbct of 
his confession. But Nancy sat quite 
still, only that her eyes dropped and 
ceased to meet his. She was pale 
and qniet as a meditative statoeb cusp- 
Sng her hands on her lap. 

** You '11 nevrr think the same of 
me again^" said Godlrey^ alter a 



little while, with some tremor in liis 
Toice. 

She was silent. 

" I ought n't to have left the child 
unowned : I ought n't to have kept it 
from you. But I couldn't bear to 
give you up, Nancy. I was led away 
into marrying her, — I snfiered for it . 

Still Nancy was silent, looking 
down ; and he almost expected that 
she would presently get up and say 
she would go to her father's. How 
conld she hare any mercy for fanlts 
that must seem so hlack to her, villi 
her simple, severe notions ? 

But at last she lifted up her eyes 
to his again and spoke. There was 
no indignation in her voice, — only 
deep regret. 

Godfirey, if you had bat told me ^ 
this six years ago, we could haTe done ^ 
some of our duty by the child. Do 1 
you think 1 'd have refused to take 1 
her in, if I'd known she was i | 
yours ? " I 

At that moment Godfrey felt all 
the bitterness of an error that wns not 
simply futile, but had defeated its 
own end. He had not measured this 
wife with whom he had lived so long. 
But she spoke again, with more agi- 
tation. 

"And — O Godfrey — if we'd had 
her from the first, if you 'd taken to 
her as } ou ought, she 'd hare loved 
me for her mother, — and you M liave 
been ha] j i r \\\\h mo : I could better 
have bore my little baby dying, and 
our life might have been more like 
what we nsSl to think it 'nd be.'' 

The tears fell, and Kancy ceased to 
speak. 

"But yon would n't have married 
me then, Nancy, if I'd told yon." 
said Godirey, urged, in the bitterness 
of his self-reproach^ to prove to him- 
self that his conduct had not been ut- 
ter folly. You may think you j 
would now, but you would n't then, j 
With your pride and your father's, 
you 'd nave liated having anything 
to do with me after the talk there 'd i 
have Ixicn." 

''I can't say what I should have 
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^xm about that, Godfrey. I should 
never hare married anybody else. But 
J was n't worth doing wrong for, — 
nothing is in this world. Nothing is 
so good as it seenl^ beforehand, — not 
even our marry ing was n't, you see.** 
There was a fnint, sad smile on 
Infancy's face as sbe said the last 
words. 

"I'm a worse man than yon 
thought I wiis, Nancy," said Godfrey, 
ntber tr»nnloasly. " Can yon Ibr- 
give me ever 1 " 

"The wrong to me is but little, 
Godfrey : you *ve made it up to me, 
— jrou 're been good to me for fif- 
teen years. It 's another yon did the 
imngto; and I doubt it can never be 
ill iD«de np for.*^ 

"But we can take Eppic now," 
said Godfrey. "I won't mind the 
world knowing at last. I '11 be plain 
sad open for the rest o' my life. 

"It'll be different comin;? to us, 
no^ she's grown up," said Nancy, 
shaking her h(;i'I suflly. "But it's 
yotur duty to acknowledge her and 
provide for her ; and I '11 do my part 
ojr her, and pray to God Almighty to 
make her love me." 

" Then we '11 go to^^other to Silas 
Marner's this very TiiL;ht, as soon as 
everything 's ^uiet at the Stoue-pits." 

CHAPT£B XIX. 

Bbtween eielu and nine o'clock 
that evening, Eppie and Silas were 

seated alone in the cottage. After 
tbe ^,'reat excitement the weaver had 
undergone from the events of the 
sftemoon, he had felt a longing for 
this quietnde, and had even begged 
Mrs. Winthrop and Aaron, who had 
naturally ]in'j:f*red behind every one 
else, to leave him alone with his child. 
The excitement iiad not passed away : 
it had only reached that stage wl^ 
fae keenness of the susceptibility 
Hakes external stimulus intolerable, 
~- when there is no sense of weariness, 
bat rather an intensity of inward life, | 



nifder which sleep is an impossibility. 
Any one who has watched such mo- 
ments in o:hor men remenihers the 
Iirightness of rli<' eyes and tiie .straniii^e 
definitcness tiiut comes over coarse 
features fW>m f hst transient influence. 
It is as if a new Hneness of ear for all 
sj)iritu;d voices had sent wonder- 
working: vibrations throu<;h the heavy 
mortal frame, — as if "Ixiuuty lH)rn 
of murmuring sound " had pa^iscd 
into the face of the listener. 

Silas's face showed that sort of 
transh*f]:uration, as he sat in his arm- 
chair and looked at Kppie. JShe had 
drawn her own cliair towards his 
knees, and leaned forward, holding 
both his hands, while she looked up 
at him. On the table near them, lit 
by a candle, lay the recovered gold, 

— the oM lorig-ioved gohi, ranged in 
orderly heaps, as Silas used to rango 
it in the days when it was his only 
joy. He had been telling her how he 
used to count it every nitrht, and how 
his soul wiis utterly desolate till she 
was sent to him. 

"At first, I'd a sort o' feeling 
come across me now and then," he 
was saying in a subdued tone, " as if 
yon might have changed into tho 
gold again ; for sometimes, turn my 
head whicli way I would, I seemed to 
see the gold ; and I thought I should 
be glad if I could feel it, and fiiul it 
was come back. But that did n't 
last long. After a bit, I should have 
thought it y>'i\3 a curse come again, 
if it had drove you from me, for I 'd 
got to feel the need o' your looks and 
your voice and the touch o* your little 
fingers. You did n't know then, Ep- 
pie, when yon were such a Hi fie un, 

— you didn't know what your oid 
father Silas felt for you." 

"But I know nW, father," said 
Eppic. "If it hadn't been for you, 
they 'd have taken me to the work- 
house, and there 'd have been nobody 
to love me." 

" Eh, m;^ predons child, the bless- 
ing was mme. If you had n't been 
sent to save mc, I should ha' gone to 
I the grave in my misery. The money 
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was taken away from mc in time ; 
nnd yon see it s been ktpt, — kept 
till ii was wanted for yon. It 's won- 
derful, — our life is wonderful." 

8ilafl flat in silence a few minntes, 
looking at the money. ' " It takes no 
hold of mc now," he said, pondering- 
ly, — ** money does n't. 1 won- 
der if it ever could again, — 1 doubt 
it might, if I lost you, Eppie. I 
might come to think I was forsaken 
again, and lose the feeling that God 
was good to me.*' 

At that moment there was a knock- 
ing at the door; and^ Eppie was 
obliged to rise without answering 
Silas. Beautiful she looked, with the 
tenderness of gathering tears in her 
eyes and a sli;^ht flnsh on her checks, 
as she stepped to open the door. The 
flush deepened w hen she saw Mr. and 
Mrs. Godfrey Cass. She made her 
little rustic courtesy, and held tiie 
door wide for them to enter. 

" We 'i"C disturbing you very late, 
my dear," paid Mrs. Cass, taking 
Eppie's hand, and looking in her face 
witn an expression of anxions inter- 
est and admiration. Naney herself 
was pale and tremulous. 

Kppie, after plaeln?^ chairs for Mr. 
and iMr>. Cass, went to stand against 
Silab', omiosite to them. 

« Well, Mamer." said Godfrey, try- 
ing to speak with perfect firmness, 
" it 's a great comfort to me to sec 
you with your money again, that 
yon 've been deprived of so many 
years. It was one of iny family did 
you the wrong, — the more grief to 
me, — and I feel bound to mnke up 
to ynn for it in even* way. What- 
ever I can do for you will be nothing 
hut paying a debt, even if I looked 
no farther than the robbcrj'. But 
there are other things I 'm beholden, 
— shall be beholden to yon for. Mar- 
ner." 

Godfrey checked himself. It had 
been agreed between him and his 
wife that the sulject of his fatherhood 

should be ap])roached veiy t arcfully, 
and that, if possible, the ili-clo-iire 
should be reserved for the future, so ; 



that it might be made fo Eppie grad- 
ually. Nancy had urged this, be- 
cause she felt strongly the paintul 
light in which Eppie must incvitably 
see the relation uetween her ^th«r 
and mother. 

Silas, always ill at case when he 
was being spoken to by '* betters,*' 
such as Mr. Cass, — tall, powerful, 
florid men, seen chiefly on liorsc- 
back, answered with some coit- 
straint : — 

" Sir, I 've a deal to thank you for 
a'ready. As lor the robl>ery, 1 coniit 
it no loss to me. And if 1 did, you 
could n't help it ; you are n't answer- 
able for it." 

" You may look at it in that -wttf, 
Marncr, but I never can ; and 1 hope 
you '11 let me net according to my own 
feeling of what 's just. I know yott 
're easily contented : you 'vc been a 
hard-working man all your life.'* 

" Yes, sir, yes," said Marner, medi- 
tatively. '* 1 should ha' been bnd off 
uithout my work : it was what 1 held 
by when everything else was gone 
firom me." 

** Ah," said Godfrey, applying 
Mamer's words simply to his b6<li!y 
wants, " it was a good trade for you 
in this country, because there 's lieen 
a great deal of linen weaving to be 
done. But you 're get ting rather ^ast 
such close work, Maraer; it 's time 
you laid by and had some rest. Y<ju 
look a good deal pulled down, though 
you 're not an old man, air you ? ** 

Fiftv-five, aff near as I can any, 
sir/' saiSl Silas. 

*' O, W^y, you may live thirty years 
longer, — look at old Macey! And 
that money on the table, afVer all, is 
but little. It won't go far cither way, 
— whether it 's pnt out to interest, «r 
you were to Ihre on it as long as it 
would last . it would n't go far if 
you 'd nobody to keep but yourself, 
and you 've had two to keep for a 
good luanv years now." 

"Eh, si'r,^' said Silas, nnsflfected by 
anything Godfrey was saying, "I'm 
in no fear o' wnv.t. Wc shall do very 
well, — Eppie and me 'uU do well 
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enough. There few workinf^-folks 
have got so much laid by as that. I 
dou't know what it is to gentlefolks, 
but I look upon it as a deal, — almost 
loo much. And as for us, it little 
we want." 

" Only the garden, father/' ?;iid 
Eppie, blushing up to the ears tliM mo- 
ment after. 

" Toa love a garden, do you, my 
dearf said Nancy, thinking that 
this turn in the point of view nii^ht 
help her hn«^band. " Wc should ai^ree 
in that : I give a deal of time to the 
garden." 

"Ah, there's plenty of gardening 
at the Red House," said Godfrey, sur- 
prisetl :it the difficulty he found in np- 
proacliing a proposition which secnicd 
so easy to him in the distance. 
"Toil Ye done a good part bv Eppie, 
Jfanier, for sixteen, years, it 'ad be 
a great comfort to you to see her well 
provided for, would n't it ? S!ic looks 
bloominij: and heiilthy, but not lit for 
any hardships : she does n't look like 
astrapniag girl oome of working par- 
ents. I ou 'd like to see her taken 
care of by those who can leave her 
well off, and make a lady of her ; 
site 'b more tit for it than for a rough 
life, sach as she might come to have 
m a few years' time." 

A slight flush came over Marner's 
face, and disappcircd, like a passing 

fleam. Eppie was simply wondering 
Ir. Cass should talk so about things 
that seemed to have nothing to do 
with reality; hat Silas was hart and 
uneasy. 

** I don't take your meaning, sir," 
he answered, not having words at 
command to'express the mingled feel- 
ings with whicn he had heard BCr. 
Cass's words. 

" Well, my meaning is this ^far- 
ncr," said Godfrey, doternntied fo 
come to the point. " Mrs. Cass and 
1, 3roa know, haye no children* —no- 
hody to benefit by our good home and 
everything else we have, — more than 
enough for ourselves. And we should 
like to have somebody in the place of 
a daughter to us, — we should like to 



have Eppie, and treat her in cvrry way 
as our own child. It would be a 

freat comfort tu you in your old age, 
hope, to see her fortune made in that 
way, after yon have been at the troub- 
le of bringing her nn so well. And 
it 's right you should have evrry re- 
ward for that. And Kj'pi*'. I in sure, 
will always love you and be grateful to 
you : she 'd come and see yon very 
often, and we should all be on the 
lookout to do cvcrythitiLT wc could 
towards making vou comfurialik'." 

A plain man like Godfrey Cass, 
speaking under some embarrassment, 
necessarily blunders on wonls that are 
coarser than his intentions, and that 
an? likely to fall gratingly on suscop- 
tihle feelings. While he had l>cen 
speaking, Eppie had quietly passed 
her arm behind Sihu'shead* and let 
her hand rest against it curessinglv : 
she felt him trembling violently, lie 
was silent for some moments when 
Mr. Cass had ended, — powerless un- 
der the conflict of emotions, all alike 
painful. Eppie's heart was swelling 
at the sense tnat her &ther was in dis- 
tress ; and she was just going to lean 
down and speak to him, when one 
struggling dread at last gained the 
mastery over every other in Silas, and 
he said, faintly : — 

" Eppie, my child, speak. T won't 
stand m your way. Thank Mr. and 
Mrs. Cass " 

Eppie took her hand from her fa- 
ther s head, and came forward a step. 
Her cheeks were flushed, bnt not with 
shyness this time : the sense that her 
father was in doubt and sutFering ban- 
ished that sort of self-consciousness. 
She dropped a low courtesy, first to 
Mrs. Cass and then to Mr. Cass, and 
said : — 

*• Thank you, ma'am, — thank you, 
sir. But I can't leave my father, nor 
own anybody nearer than hun. And 
I don't want to be a lady, — thnnk you 
all the same" (here £ppie dropped 
another courtesy). " I could n't give 
up the folks T 've been used to." 

Eppie 's lip began to tremble a lit- 
tle at the last words. She retreated 
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to her fiUhor'^ chair nfjain, and held 
him round ihc neck : whiJo SiloA, with 
a subdned sob, put up his hand to 
grasp hers. 

The tears were in Nancy's eyes, 
but her sympatliy with Eppic was, 
naturally, divided with distress on 
her husband's account. iShe tlarod 
not speak, wondering what Mras going 
on in her husl>and\s mind. 

Godfrey fi lt an irritation inevitable 
to almost nil of us when we encoun- 
ter an unexpected obstacle. He had 
been full of his own penilence and 
resohttion to retrieve his error b» far 
as the time was left to him ; he was 
possessed with all-important fcclinprs, 
that were to l«'ad to a prcdi'terniiiiod 
course of action which he had Hxedon 
as the right, and he was not ]jrepared 
to enter widi livelY appreciation into 
other people's feelings connteraetinp 
his virtuous resolves. The a«z:itation 
with which he spoke again was not 
quite unmixed with anger. 

But I have a claim on ^ou, Ep- 
pie, — the strongest of all claimsw It 
IS my duty, Marner, to own Eppie as 
my child, nn«l provide for her. She 
is * my own child, — her mother was 
my wife. I have a natnral daim on 
her that must stand before every 
other." 

E])]iie had given a violent start, 
and Turned (piire pale. Silas, on the 
contrary, who had been relieved, by 
Enpie*8 answer, from the dread lest 
his mind should be in opposition to 
hers, felt the s])irit of resistance in 
him set fn r, not without a touch ot 
parental iierceness. '* Then, sir," he 
answered, with an accent of bitter- 
ness that had been silent in him since 
the 111 inorable day when his youth- 
ful hope had perished, — ** then, sir, 




her from me now, when you might as 
well Uike the heart out o' my body 1 
God gave her to me hccause you 
turned your back upon her, and he 
looks upon her as mine : you 've no 
right to her 1 When a maa tans a 



blessing from his door, it fall/ to- 
tliem as tAke it in." 
'^I know that, Mamer< I wa» 

wrong. I 've repented of my coM-r 
duct in that matter," said Godfrey^ 
who could not help feeling the edga 
of Silas's wonls. 

*' 1 'm glad to hear it, sir," said 
Mamer, with gathering excitement; 
" but repentance does n't alter what 'a 
heen going on for sixteen year. 
Your conjiuir now and sayin^r ' I 'ra 
her father does n't alter tlie leeJm^ 
inside us. It 's me she 's been calling 
her fatlier ever since she could tmy 
the word." 

" But I think you might look at 
the thing more reasonablv, Mamer," 
said Godfrey, unexpectodiv awed by 
the weaver's direct trntfa-speaking. 
" It isn't as if she was to be taken 
quite away from you, so thai you 'd 
never fcc Ik r ; f^j^in. She '11 be very 
near you, and come to see you very 
often. She '11 fed just the same to- 
wards you.'* 

"Just the same?" aaid Mamer, 
mor»' ^ittcrlv than ever. "Kow 'll 
she leel just the same for rin as the 
does now, when wc eat o tiic same 
bit, and drink o' tlie same cnp, and 
think o' the same things ftom ona 
day's end to another ? Just the 
Fame t that 's idle talk. You 'd cut 
us i' two." 

Godfrey, unqualified by experience 
to discern the pregnancy of Mamor's 
simple words, felt rather angry again* 
It seenu'd to him that the weaver was 
very scUish (a jud<;nient readily 
passed by those who have never test- 
ed their own power of sacrifice) to 
oppose what was undoubtedly for fifr* 
pie's welfare ; and he felt himself eajfl- 
ed u])on, for her sake, to assert 
authority. 

" I should have thought, Mamer," 
he said, severely, — "I should have 
thought your a0<Betion for Eppie 
would have made you rejoice in what 
was for her good, even if it did call 
upon you to give up something You 
ought to remember that vonr own 
life is nnoectain, and that she *8 at an 
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now when her lot may soon be 

fixed in a way very different from 
what it would be in her father's 
home : she may marry some low 
worldiig-man, and then, whaterer I 
aight do for her, I could n't make 
her well-off. You 're pnttinc^ your- 
self in the way of her welf^ire ; and 
though I'm sorry to hurt you after 
what you've done, and What I've 
kft ondoae, I feel now it *s my duty 
ta insist on taking care of my own 
daughter. T wnnt to do my duty." 

It would be dirhcult to say M'lirther 
it were Silas or Eppic that wa^ mo^t 
^ply stirred by this last speeeh of 
Qodfrey'i^. Thought had been very 
busy in Eppic as she listened to the 
contest between her old lonij^-loved 
lather and this new unfamiliar father 
who had suddenly come to fill 
the place of that bUck featiurelese 
shadow which had held the ring and 
placed it on her morher's finder. Her 
iemgioation had darteil backward in 
conjectures, and forward in previ- 
skms, of what this nvealed mther- 
hood implied ; and there were words 
in Godfrey's last speech which helped 
to make the previsions especially defi- 
nite. Not that these thoaghts, either 
of past or future, determined her res- 
ohmon, that was determined by the 
feelin|rs which vibrated to every word 
Silas had uttered; hnt fhey raised, 
even apart from thc-e t't'olinLrs, a re- 
pulsion towards the uilercd lot and 
the newly reiesled fiither. 

SRas, on^ the otkar hand, was 
ntrain stricken in conscience, and 
aiarmed lest (Godfrey's ari usation 
should be true, — lest he should be 
ramie Us own will as an d)stacle to 
Eppie s good. For many moments 
he was mute, straggling for the self- 
oonqncst necessary to the uttcrinir of 
th'j difficult words. They came out 
tremulouiily. 

** 1 11 say no more. Let it be ss 
von will. Speak to the child. I 'U 
hinder nothing;." 

Even Nancy, wirh all the acute sen- 
sibility of her own atiections, shared 
her hasband's viawthat Mamerwaa 



not justifiable in his wish to retain Bp- 

ie, after her real father had avowed 
im.'^elf. She folt that it was a very 
hard trial lor the po^r weaver, but her 
code allowed no anestion that a father 
by blood mast nave a claim above 
that of any fo<«tcr father. Besides, 
Nancy, used all her hfe to plenteous 
circumstances and the privileges of 
" respectability,'^ could not enter into 
the pteasores which early nurture and 
habit connect with all the littte aims 
and efforts of tho poor who nrv 
poor : to her mind, Eppie. in hein;: re- 
stored to her birthright, was entering 
on a too long witl&dd bat nnones* 
tionable good. Hence she heard 81* 
las's last wnr<N' with relief, and 
thonght, as Godfrey did, that their 
wish was achieved. 

"Eppie, my dear,^ said Godfrey, 
hwklag aft his danghSer, not withonl 
some embarrassment, nnder the sense 
that she was old cnonp^h to jti l^e 
him, " it *11 alwnvs be our wish iliat 
you should show your love and gratt« 
tnde to one who has been a Ctt)^ to 
you so man7 years, and we shall want 
to help you to make him comfortable 
in every way. Hut we hope you Ml 
come to love us as well ; and though 
I have n't been what a father should 
have been to yon all these years, I 
wish to do the ntmost in my power 
for you for the rest of my life, and 
provide for vou as my only child. 
And you '11 ^ve the host of mothers 
in mj wife,— that '11 be a blessing 
yon nave n't known since you were 
old enontrli to know it." 

"My de;ir, you 11 he a trensure to 
me," said Nancy, in her gentle voice. 
** We shidl want tor nothuig when we 
have onr daughter." 

Eppie did not come forward and 
' eonrtcsy, as she had done ]>eforc. 
She held Silas's hand in hers, and 

f rasped it tirmly, — it was a weaver's 
ana, with a pahn and finger-tips that 
were sensitive to sndi pressure, — 
whilr she spoke with colder decision 
than before. 

" Thank you, ma'am, — thank you, 
tir, for yonr oflen,— they 're veiy 
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great, and far above xn^ wish. For I 
should have no delight i* life any more 
if I was forced to go away Irom my 
father, and knew be was aittinpr at 
home, a-thinking of me and feeling 
lone. We 've been used to be luif)})y " 
together cvcrv day, and I can't think 
o' no happiness without him. And 
he says he 'd nobody i' the world till 
I was sent to him, and be 'd haye 
nothing when I was gone. And he 's 
took care of me and loved me from 
the iint, and I '11 cleave to him as 
long as he lives, and nobody bhali ever 
oome between him and me.'' 

" But yon must make sure, Eppie/' 
said Silas, in a low voice, — "you; 
must make sure ns you won't ever be i 
sorry, because you 've made your I 
choice to stay among poor folks, and 
with |)oor clothes and things, when 
Tou might ha' had everything o' the 
best " 

His sensitiveness on this point liad 
increased as he listened to Eppie's 
words of faithful affection. 

** I ean never be sorry, father," said 
Eppie. T should n't know what to 
think on or to wish for with line things ' 
about me, as I have n't been used to. 
And it 'ud be poor work for me to put 
On things, and ride in a gig, and sit 
in a place at church, as 'ud make them 
ns T 'm fond of think me unfitting 
company for 'em. What could I care 
for then 1 " 

Nancy looked at Godfirey with a 
pained questioning glance. But his 
eves were fixed on the floor, where he 
was movinn; the end of hit^ stick, as if 
he were pondering on something ab- 
sently. She thought there was a word 
which might perhaps come better from 
her lips than from his. 

" What yon say is natnml, my dear 
child, — it 's natural you slK)nld cling 
to those who Ve brought you up," she 
said, mildly ; " but there 's a du ty you 
owe to your lawful father. There 's 
per]mps somethiirj: to he given up on 
more sides than ono. When your 
father opens his home to you, I think 
it 's right yon should wt turn your 
back on it^ 



" I can't feel as I %c got nny fa- 
ther but one," said Eppie, impetu- 
ously, while the tears gathered. " I 
*ye always thought of a little home 
where he 'd sit i* the comer, and I 
sliould fend and do everything for 
him : I can't thhik o* no other home. 
1 was n't brought up to be a lady, nnd 
I can't turn my mind to it. I like 
the working-folks, and their victuals, 
and their ways. And," she ended 
passionately, while the tears fell, ** I 
'm promised to marry a working-man, 
as '11 live with father, and help me to 
takeeareofhnn," 

Godfrey Isoked up at Nancy with a 
flushed face and a smarting dilation 
of the cyps. This frustration of a 
purpose towards which he had set out 
under the exalted consciousness that 
he was about to compensate in some 
degree for the greatest demerit of hh 
life made Mm feel the air of the room 

stifling. 

Let us go," he said, in an under- 
tone. 

We won't talk of this any longer 

now," said Nancy, rising. ** We 're 
yonr well-'nishers, niv dear, — and 
yours too, Marner. We shall come 
and see you again. It 's gettiiig late 
now.*' 

In this way she covered her hus- 
band's n!irnpt departure, for Godfrey 
had gone straight to the door, unable 
to say more. 

CHAPTER XX. 

Nancy and Godfrey walked home 
under ib» starlight in silence. When 
they entered the oaken parlor, God- 
frey threw himself into his chair, 
while Nancy laid down her bonnet 
and shawl, and stood on the hearth 
near her husband, unwilling to leave 
him e^en for a few minutes, and yet 
fearing to Utter any word lest' it 
might jar on his feeling At last 
Godfrey turned his head towards her, 
and their eyes met, dwelling in that 
meeting wtthont any movement on 
either side. That quiet mutual gate 
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of a trusting hasband and wife is like 
the first rnoment of rest or rcfncje 
from a great weariness or a great 
ganger,— >not ^ be loteH^red with 
If speech or actif>a which would dis- 
tract the sensations ftom the fresh ear 
jovmcTit of repose. 

liut pn^ently he put out bis baud, 
aod as Nancy placed hers within it, 
•he draw mat towards him, mod 
Uid: — 

. « That 's ended ! " 

She bent to kiss him, and then 
said, as sbe stood by his side, " Yes, 
I 'm afraid we most g^ve ap tiie hope 
«if b«nng her for a daughter. It 
would n't be right to want to ff^rcc 
her to come to us against her will. 
We can't alter her hnogioig up and 
what *s come of it." 
. "Ko/' said Godfrey, with « keen 
^cdflir^aeaa of umA, la oantraat with 
his nsnally careless and uncmphatic 
S|)eech, — "there's debts we can't 
pay like money debts, by paying ex- 
tca for the years that have slipped by. 
While I Ve been puttiag off and pat- 
ting: off, the trees have been growing, 
j^it*8 too late now. Marner wa^ in 
the right in A\ liat he said al)out a 
man 'a taming away a blessing fiom 
Ms door : it faWs to somebody elask. 
X,F*nfe0d to pass for childless once, 
Nancy, I shall pass for chiidless 
npw ag-ainst my wish." 

Nancy did not speak immediately, 
bat after ft little while she asked: 
"You won't make it known, then, 
abont Eppie's beiag yoar daugh- 
ter? " 

"No, — where wouid be the good 
to anylx>dy I — only harm. I must 
do what I can for lier in the state of 
life she chooses. I must see who it 
is she *s thinking of marrying." 

" If it won't do any good to make 
the thing known," said Nancy, who 
thought she might now allow herself 
the relief of entertaining a feeling 
which she had tried to silence b^ 
fore, " I shonld be very thiuikful 
for father and PrisciUa never to be 
tiiKidM with knowing what waa 
done In the past, nvpre than abont 



Dunsey : it caa'i ha helped, their 

knowing that." 

*' I slmll put it in m^ will, — I think 
I shalipntitiomywilL Ithoaldnt 

liJce to leave anything to be found 

out, like this of Dun^cy," -^niii God 
frey, meditatively. *" lUn 1 can t see 
anytliing bat ditheulties that 'ud 
come from telling it now. I mast do 
what i can to make her happy in her 
own way. I 've a notion, he added, 
after a moment's pause, " it 's Aaron 
Winthrop she meant 5;he was engaged 
to. I remember seeing him with her 
and Marner going away from chnreh." 

" Weil, be 's lerj sober and indns> 
trious," said Nancy, trying to view 
the matter as rhfrT-fnlly n*-- possible 

Godfrey fell iiiio tiioughtfulncss 
again, rresently f» loolrad np at 
Nimcy sorrowihUy, and aaid ; 

She 's a very peet^, «ioe girl, 
is n't she, Nancy ? " 

'* Yes, dear ; aud with jnst yonr 
hair and eyes: 1 wondered it had 
never struck me before^" 

" I think she took a dislike to me 
at the thought of my hcini:' her t'lthrr : 
I could see n change in her manner 
after that." 

** She could n't bear to think of not 
lookwg on Marner as her father" 
said Nancy, not wishing to oonfiroi 
her husband's painful impression. 

" She thinks T did wrong by her 
mother as well as by her. She thinks 
me worse than I am. Bat she must 
think it: she can never know aUL 
It's pnrt of my punishment, Nancy, 
for n\v daughter to dislike mo I 
should never have got into that 
trouble if I 'd been true to you, — if I 
had n't been a fool. I 'd no right to 
expect anything hut evil could come 
of thnt marriage, — and whenlshirk- 
cd (ioing a fatlier's part too." 

Nancy was silent : her spirit of 
reetitttde would not let her try to sofb* 
en the edge of what she felt to be a 
just compunction. He «;]K3kc again 
after a little while, but the tone waa 
rather changed : there waa tendeniess 
mingled with the previous salf-ro- 
proaeh. 
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" And I got yoM, Nancy, in spite I 
of all; and yet I've been grumbling ' 
*nd 11 ncasy because I hadn't soiuc- 
thint^ else, — as if 1 tiesened it." 

** lou've never been wonting to 
me, Godfrey/' said Naaey, niitb quiet 
sincerity. " My only trouble would 
be gone if you resif^ned yourself to 
the lot that's been given us." 

** Well, perhapa it isn't too late to 
mend a bit Ibeie. Though it is too 
late to mend some tidiigs, say what 
they wiU/' 

■ ♦ 

CHAPTER XXI. 

The next mornin;]^, when Silas 
and Eppie were seated at their break- 
fast, he said to her : — 

** Eppie, there 's a thing I had 
on my mind to do this two year, and 
now the money 's been brought back 
to us, we can do it. I Ve been turn- 
ing it over nnd over in the night, and 
I think wo '11 set out to-morrow, while 
the fine days last. Well leave the 
house and everything ibr your god- 
mother to take care on, and we '11 
make a little bundle o' things and 
set out" 

"Where to go, daddy ? " said Ep- 
pie, in mneh snrprise. 

** To my old country, — to the town 

where I was horn, — up Lantern Yard. 
I want to see Mr. Paston, the minis- 
ter ; something may ha* come out to 
make 'em know I was innicent o' 
the robbery. And Mr. Paston was a 
man with a deal o' light, — I want to 
speak to him about the drawing o' 
the lots. And I should like to talk 
to him about the religion o' this 
eonntry-side, for I parfly think he 
does n't know on it." 

Eppie was very joyful, for there 
was the prospect not only of won dor 
and delight at seeing a strange eoun- 
tiyv but also of coming back tb tell 
Ajutm all about it Aaron was so 
much wiser than she was about most 
things, — it would be rather pleasant 
to have this little ndvantnffc over 
him. Mrs, Wintiuo^j, tiiuugU pos- 1 



sessed with a dim fear of dangers at- 
tendant on so long a journey, and 
rec}uiring many assurances tlia^ it 
would not take them out of the reg^n. 
of earriers' carls and slow wagoM. 
was nevertheless well pleased that -91- 
la« slionld revisit his own country, 
and tind out if he had been oleaxed 
from that false accusatioo. 

** Ton 'd be easier in yonr nund f^r 
the rest o' your life. Master Marner/' 
said Dolly, — " that you would. Aod 
if there 's any light to be got up the 
yard as you talk on, we 've need of 
it i' this world, and I 'd be glad on 
it myself, if you could bring it hme^'* 
So on tlie ibmth day from that 
time, Silas and Eppie, in their Snn- 
dav clothes, with a small bundle tied 
in a blue linen handkerchief, were 
making their way through the streets 
of a great manuiaetnring town. Si- 
las, Mwildered by the dianges thirty 
yeai-s had broutrht over his native 
place, had stopj)ed several jxTsons in 
succession to ask them lUc name of 
this town, that be might be sniie he 
was not under a mistake about it. 

"Ask for Lantern Yard, father,— 
ask this gentleman with the tassels 
on his shoulders a-standing at the 
shop door ; he is n't in a hurry like 
the rest/' said Kppie, in some diatms 
at her father's bewilderment, and til 
at cnsc, besides, amidst the noise, the 
movement, and the multitude of 
strange, indifierent faces. 

'<Eli, my child, be won't know 
anything about it,'' said Silas ; |^n- 
tlefolks did n't ever go up the iTard. 
But happen somebody can tell me 
which is the way to Prison Street, 
where the Jail is. I know the way 
out o' tbat as if I M seen it yeater- 
dav." 

\Y\i\\ some difficulty, after many 
turnings and new inquiries, they 
reached Prison Street; and the grim 
walls of the jail, the first object that 
answered to any image in Silas's 
memory, cheered him with the <^rti- 
tude, wliich no assuranee of the 
town's name had hitherto i^iven him^ 
1 that he wub in his uaiivc place. 
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* "Ah" he said, drawing a long 
IliBath, " there 's the jail, Eppie ; 
that 's jn>i the same ; I aren't afraid 
now. it s the third lurniug ou tbo 
left band ftom the jail doo»» that 'a 
the way we ratiat i^o." 

" what a dark u^ly place ! " 
^ud Kppie. " How it hides the sky ! 
It 's worse than the Workhouse. 1 'lu 
glad you don't live in this town sow, 
Itther. la Lanteni Yard like this 
ttraetl^' 

" My precious child," said Silas, 
smiling, " it is n't a hig street like 
this. 1 never was easy i' this street 
ntyaelf, bat I was fond o' Lanterh 
Yard. The shops here are all altered, 
I think, — I r an't make 'em out ; 
but I shall know the tormng, becauM 
it '8 the third." 

^Here It is," he said, in a taneef 
aatisAietion, as they came to a narrow 
Mt^w " And then we must go to the 
left aj»ain, and then straight for'ard 
lur .1 hit, up Shoe Lane; and then wo 
shall be at the entry next to the o'er- 
hanftng window, whero tiiefe's the 
nick in the road for the water to ran. 
Eh, I can see it al!." 

** O father, I m like as if I was 
etified," said Eppie. "I couldn't 
ha' thought as any folks lived i' this 
way, so dose to;:ethcr. How pretty 
the Stone-pits 'oil look when we get 
back!" 

•* It l(X)ks comical to me, child, 
now, — and smells had. I can' t think 
as It nsened to smell so." 

Here and there a sallow, begrimed 
face looked out from a gloomy door- 
way at the strangers, and increased 
Eppie's uneasiness, so that it was a 
longed-for relief when they issued from 
'the alleys into Shoe Lane, where there 
was a broader strip of skv. 

" l>e?ir lieart ! " said Silas, " why, 
there 's f>eopIe cominj^ont o' the Yard 
as if they 'd l)een to ctiapci at this time 
o' day, — a week-day noon 1 " 

Suddenly he started and stood still 
with a look of distressed amazement 
that alarmed Eppie. They were be- 
fore an opening in front of a large 
fiietory, fi»m which men and wo- 



men were itmmiag for their middaj 

meal. 

" Father," said Eppie, clasping his 
arm, '* what 's the matter 1 '* 

But she had to speak again and 
again before Silas could answer her. 

" It 's gone, child," he said, at 
last, in strong: a<j:itation, — " Lantern 
Yard b gone, it must ha' been hue, 
becanse here 's the boose with the o'er> 
hanging window, — I know that,— 
it *8 just the same ; but they 've made 
this new opcninLT ; and see thnt hi^' fac- 
tory ! It 'sail gone,— 'Chupei and all." 

" Come into that little brash-shop 
and sit down, father, — they '11 let yon 
sit down," said Eppie, always on the 
watch lest one of her father's strjin<;o 
attacks should eomo ou. " rerlmps 
the people can tell you all about it. 

Bnt neHfaer frcHis the brash-maker, 
who had come to Shoe Lane only ten 
years npro, wlicn the faetorv wjis al- 
ready biiiU, nur fi*oni any other source 
within his reach, could Silas learn any- 
thing of the old Lantern Yard fUendSy 
or of Mr. Faston, the minister. 

" The old place is all swep' away," 
Silas said to Dolly Winthrop on the 
night of liis return, — *' the little 
graveyard and everything. The old 
home 's gone ; I Ve no home but this 
now. I shall neYer know whether 
tliey got at the truth o* the robbery, 
nor whether Mr l':i<ton eould ha* 
given me any lij^ht ih uit thr drawing 
o* the lots. It 's dark to me, Mrs. 
Winthrop, that is; I donbt it 11 be 
dark to tlie last." 

" Well, yes, Master Mamcr," said 
Dolly, who sat with a placid listening 
face, now bordered by gray hairs i 1 
doubt it may. It 's the will o' Them 
above as a many things should be dark 
to us ; but there 's some things as I 'vc 
never felt i* the dark about, and th'\v 're 
mostly what eonics i' the day's wtirk. 
You were hard done by that once, 
Master Marner, and it seems as yon '11 
nerer know the rights of it ; but that 
does n't hinder there being a rights, 
Master Marner, for all it's dark to 
you and me. " 

** ^o;* said Silas, " no ; that doe^ n*t 
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hinder. Since the timo the child was 
sent to me and I 've come to love her 
as ni^'^elt, 1 Vo had light enough to 
trasten by ; and now die sm she '11 
never leave me, I dunk I ahsui tnisten 
tia I die/' 

CONCLUSION. 

Therb was one time of the year 
which wn? held in Raveloe to he es- 
pecially suitable for a wedding:. It 
was when tiie great iiiacs and labur- 
nttms in the old^fiiehioned gardens 
flliawed their^olden and purple w^th 
above the lichen- tinted walls, and 
when there were calves still young 
enougii to want bncketfuls of frngrant 
milk, l^eople were iiut so bubv then 
88 tfaey mvat become when tlie full 
cheese^iakiiig and the mowing liad 
set in ; and besides, it was a time when 
a light bridjil dress could be worn with 
comfort and seen to advantage. 

Happily the sunshine fell more 
warmly than nsnal on the lilac tnfirs 
the morning that Eppio was married, 
for her dress was a very lif^ht one. She 
had often thought, fhou<rh with a feel- 
ingof renuneiiitioii, that the perfection 
of a wedding dress would be a white 
cotton, with the tiniest pink sprig at 
wide intervals ; so that when Mrs. 
Godfrey Cass begged to provide one, 
nrtd asked Kppie to choose what it 
should be, previous meditation had 
enabled her to give a decided answer 
at once. 

Seen at a litde distance as she 
walked across the churchyard and 
down the village, she seemed to be at- 
tired in pure white, and her hair 
looked like the dash of gold on a lily. 
One hand was on her husband's arm, 
and with the other she dasped the 
hand of her father Silas. 

" You won't be giving mc away, 
father," she had said before they went 
to chnrch ; ** yon 11 only he taking 
Aaron to he a son to you.'* 

Dolly Winthrop walked behind 
with her husband ; and there ended the 
little, bridal procession. 



There were many eyes to lo<& aa 
it, and Miss Priscilla Lammrter way 
glad that she and lier father had hap4 
nened to drive up to the door of the 
Red Home jnat in time to see tUa 

Srctty sight They had come to keep 
fancy company to-day, because Mr. 
Cass had had to go away to Lyther- 
ly, for special reasons. That seemed 
to be a pity, for otherwise he might 
have gone, as Mc: GcaelBenthorp and 
Mr. Osgood certainly would, to loek 
on at the wedding fcnst which he had 
ordered at the liainbow, naturally 
feeling a great interest in the weaver 
who nad been wronged by one of kis 
own family. 

" I could ha* wished Nancy had 
had the luck to find a child like that 
and bring her up," said Priscilla to 
her father, jis they sat in the gig ; " I 
shook! ha' had something young to 
think of then, besides the lambe and 
the calves." 

" Yes, my dear, yes," said Mr. 
Lammeter ; " one feels that as one gets 
older. Things look dim to old folk»: 
ihey 'd need haye some young eyes 
about 'cm, to let 'em know the world Hi 
the same as it used to be," 

Naney rame out now to wclt (>ni(3 
her fat her and sister ; and the wedding 
group had passed on beyond the Bed 
House to the bnmhler part of the 
village. • 
I Dolly Winthrop was tho first to 
divine that old Mr. Macey, who had 
been set in his arm-chair outside his 
own door, wonld expect some special 
notice as they passed, since he was Von 
old to he nt the wedding-feast. 

" Mr. Macey 's looking for a word 
from us," said Doily ; "he '11 be hurt if 
we pass him and say nothing, — and 
him so racked with rhenmatiz/' 

So they turned aside to shake 
hands with the old man. He had 
looked forward to the occasion, and 
had his premeditated speech. 

Well, Master Mamer," he said, 
in a voice that qnavered a good deal, 
" I 've lived to see my words como 
true. I was the tir-^t to sav tlicrr was 
no iiarm in you, though ^our iook^ 
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might be again' yon ; and I was the 
first to say yon *(\ L'ct your money 
back. And it 's nothiii<^ hut ri^^httul 
as jou fihouid. And I 'd ba' said 
tiie ' Amens/ and wiUing, aft tlie holy 
■tttrimony ; haft Tookey *b dooa Ift a 
pood while now, nnd 1 hope yoaH 
have none the worse iuck." 

In the open yard before (he Rain- 
bow the party of gueefte were ahwdy 
aaaemhledy tlHMagh ift .was Ktill nearly 
an hour before the appointed feast- 
time. But bv this means tlu'v 
could not only enjoy the slow advent 
of their pleasure ; they had also am- 
file leisure to talk of Silas Mamer's 
strange history, and arrive by due 
degrees at the eonclusion that he had 
brought a blessiiii; on himself by aet- 
iog like u father to a lone motherless 
child. Btoii the ikrrier did not nega- 
tive this sentiment : on the contrary, 
he took it up as peculiarly hh own, 
and invited any hardy person present 
to contradict him. But he met with 
no contradiction ; and all differences 
among fthe company were merged 
in a general agreement with Mr. 
findl's sentiment that where a man 



had deserved his good-lack, it was 
the part of his neighbors to wish him 

joy. 

As the bridal group aporoached, 
a hearty cheer was raisea in fthe 

Kainbow yard ; and Ben WinUiiO|>» 

whose jokes had retained their accept- 
able flavor, found it a^;reeab!e to 
turn in there and receive congruiuiu- 
tions ; not requiring the proposed in- 
terval of quieft aft the Stone-pils be- 
fore joining the company. 

Kjipie liad a larger garden than sho 
had ever exjjccted there now ; and iu 
other ways there had been alterations 
at the expense of Bfr. Cass, the land- 
lord, to suit Silais'e larger family. 
For he and Eppie had declared thnt 
they wonlii rather stay at tiie Sjutie- 
pits tiian go to any new home. The 
garden was fenced with stones on two 
sides, but in front there was an open 
fence, through whieh the flowers shone 
with answering gia<hie<s, a-; the four 
united people came witiuu sight of 
them. 

«0 fhther/'said Eppie, "what « 
pretty home ours is I I think n(H 
body conid be happier than we are**' 
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CHAPTER I. 

SHEPPBRTON Church was a 
vcn' different lookni;^ building 
five-and-twenty year^ ago. To be 
sure, its substantial stone tower looks 
at you through its intelligent eye, the 
dock, with tho friendly expression 
of former days ; but in everything 
else ^hat changes ! Now there is a 
wide span of slated roof flankinj^ the 
old steeple ; the windows are tall and 
symmetricid ; the outer doors are re- 
iplendent with oak graining, the in- 
ner doors reverentially noiseless with 
a garment of red baize ; and the 
walls you are convinced no lichen will 
ever again effect a settlement on, — 
therf are smooth and innutrient as the 
sammit of the Rev. Amos Barton's 
head, after ten years of baldnesj? and 
supererogatory soap. Pass through 
the baize doors and you will see tlic 
nave filled with well-shaped benches, 
understood to be free seats ; while in 
certain cliizilile corners less flirectly 
under the tiro of the clergyman's eye, 
there are pews reserved for the Shep- 
perton gentility. Ample galleries arc 
supported on iron pil|^, and in one 
of them stands the crowning glory, 
the very clasp or aigrette of Shepper- 
ton church-a/lornmenr, — namely, an 
organ, not very much out of repair, 
oa which a oolleetor of small rents, 
dUferentiated by the force of circom- 
stances into an organist, will accom- 
pany the alacrity of your departure 



after the blessing, by a sacred minoet 
or an easy *' Gloria.'' ' 

Immense improvement ! says the 
well-regulated mind, which unintcr- 
mittingly rejoices m ihe New ruiice, 
the Tithe Commutation Act, tiic pen- 
ny-post, and all guaranties of hnman 
advancement, and has no moments 
wlicn conservative reforming intellect 
takes a nap, wiiile imagination docs 
a little Toryism by the sly, revelling 
in regret that dear, old, brown, 
cntmuing, pirtui-esqne inefficiency is 
everywhere giving place to spick-and- 
span, new-pain toil, new-varnished etti- 
cicncv, whieh will yield etKlless dia- 
grauis, plans, elevations, and sections, 
but alas ! no picture. Mine, I fear, 
is not a well-regulated mind : it has 
an occasional tenderness for old 
abuses; it lin-rcrs with a certain 
fondness over tlic days of nasal chirks 
and top-booted parsons, and has a 
sigh for the departed shades of vul- 
gar errors. So it is not surprising 
that I recall with a fond sadness 
Shepperton Church as it was in the 
old days with its outer coat of rough 
stucco, its red-tiled roof, its hetero- 
geneous windows patched with desul- 
tory bits of painted glass, and its lit- 
tle flight of steps with thorr wooden 
rail running up the outer wall, and 
leading to the school-childicu 5 gal- 
lery. 

Then inside, what dear old quaint- 
nesses ! which I began to look at with 
delight, even when I was so crude a 
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member of the congregation that mj 
nurse found it necessary to provide 
for the nMtiforcement of my devotion- 
al patience by smuggling bread-and- 
butter into the sacred edifice. There 
was tlic chancel, gnaided by two li^ 
tie cheriihinis looking uncomfortably 
squeezed l>etween arcn and wall, and 
adorned with the escutcheons of the 
Oldinport family, which showed me 
inexhaustible possibilities of meaning 
in their blood-i"ed hands, their death's- 
head^; and cross-bones, their leopards' 
paws, and Maltese crosses. There 
were inscriptions on the panels of the 
flinging-gallery, telling of benefactions 
to the poor of Shepperton, with an in- 
voluted ( l(»ir;iTnv of capitals and final 
flourishes, which my alphabetic erudi- 
tion traced with ever-new delight. 
Ko benches in those days ; but huge 
roomy pews, round which devout 
church-goers sat during *' lessons/' 
trying to look anywhere else than in- 
to oach other's eyes. No low parti- 
tions allowing you with a dreary ab- 
sence of contrast and mystery to see 
everything at all moments ; but tall 
dark panels, under whose shadow I 
sank with a sense of retirement 
throu<rh tlie Litiiny, only to feel with 
more intensity inj burst into the con- 
spicuousness of public life when I was 
made to stand up on the seat during 
the psalms or the sinr^ing. 

And the sinfrinir wn- no mechanical 
affuir.of official routine : it had a dra- 
ma. As the moment of psalmody 
approached, by some process to me as 
mysterious and untraceable as the 
opcninj? of the flowor?? or the brcak- 
inp; out of the stars, a sl;Uc ay^pert.red 
in front of the gallery, advcrtisiug in 
bold characters the psalm about to he 
sung, lest the sonorous announcement 
of the clerk should still leave the bu- 
colic mind in doubt on that head. 
Then followed the migration of the 
clerk to the gallery, where, in compa- 
ny with a bMsoon, two key-bugles, a 
carpenter understood to have an 
amazinp: power of singing ** counter,** 
and two lesser musical stars, he formed 
the complement of a choir regarded in 



Shepperton as one of distinguished at- 
traction, occasionally known to draw 
hearers from the next parish. The in- 
novation of hymn-books was as yet 
undreamed of; even the New Vemioa 
was regarded with a sort of melan- 
choly tolerance, as part of the com- 
mon (h'Lr«'neracy in a timewiien prices 
had dwindled, and a cotton gown was 
no longer stout enough to last a life- 
time ; for the lyrical taste of the beat 
heads in Shepperton had been formed 
on Sternhold and IIopkiTis. But the 
greatest triumphs oi tlie Shepperton 
choir were reserved for the Sundays 
when the slate announced an Ak- 
THBM, with a dignilkd abstinence 
from partirulfiri'/ntinn, both words 
and music lying f;ir beyond the reach 
of the most ambitious amateur in the 
congregation : — an anthem in which 
the key-bugles alwavs ran away at a 
great pace, while the bassoon every 
now and then boomed a flying ahot 
after them. 

As for the clergyman, Mr. Gilfil^ 
an excellent old gentleman, who 
smoked very long pipes and preached 
very short sermons, 1 must not spfiik 
of him, or I might be tempted to tell 
the story of his life, which had its 
little romance, as most lives have be- 
tween the ages of teetotum and 
bacco. And at present I am conceiB- 
ed with quite another sort of clergy- 
man, — the Kev. Amos Bnrton, who 
did not come to Shepperton until long 
after Mr. Gilfil had departed this life^ 
— until alter an interval in which 
Evangelicalism and the Catholic 
Question had begun to agitntc the 
rustic mind with controvert; iai do- 
bates. A Popish blacksmitk had 
piodnoed a strong 3Proteatant leactioa 
by declaring that, as soon as the 
Emancipation Bill was passed, he 
should do a great stroke of business 
in gridirons; and the dibinclinatioa 
of the Shepperton parishioners gene- 
rally to dim the unique glory of St. 
La>vrence, rendered the Church and 
Constitution an affair of their business 
and bosoms. A zealous Evangelital 
preacher had made the old sounding- 
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bMrd vibrate with quite a different 
sort of elocution from Mr. GilHl's ; 
th<3 hymn-book had almost supersed- 
ed the Uid and New Verisions; and 
tho great square pewa were erovM 
wkh Beir moes from distaiit comers 
of the parish, — perhaps fifom Ditseiit- 

You ari' not imiij^iinn^, I hope, tiiat 
Amos Barton was tho iucumhent uf 
Shefyporton. He wm no such thing. 
Those were days when ft man oonld 
hold three small livinc,^^. stnrvo a 
curate apiece on two of tin in, mi ! 
live badl^ himself on the thud. It 
was BO with the Vicar of Sbepperton ; 
a Ticar given to bricks and mortar, 
and iliereby mnning into debt far 
awiay in a northern con my, — who 
CTCetuted his vicarial fiinctioii> t Kwards 
Sheppcrton by pocketing tlic sum of 
thirtv-Ave poands ten per annam, the 
net ^afremaininfto him from 
the proceeds of that living, after the 
disbursement of eighty ]M)unds as the 
annual stipend of his curate. And 
now, pray, can yon soIto me the 
fonowmg problem ? Given a man 
with a wife and six children : let him 
be oblized alwavs to exhiMf liimself 
when outside his own door in a suit 
of black broad '-loth, such as will not 
nadermine the fonndationa of tho 
Establishment bj a paltry plebeian 
glossiness or an unseemly wniteness 
at the edges ; in a snowy cravat, 
which is a serious investment of labor 
In the hemming, starching, and hon- 
ing departments ; and in a hat which 
shows no symptom of taking to the 
hideous doctrine of expediency, and 
shaping itself aceoidiiig to circum- 
stances ; let him have a parish lar^e 
enoogh to create an external neoeesity 
Jbv abundant shoe-leather, and an in- 
tern n! necessity for abundant beef and 
mutton, as well as poor enough to 
require frequent priestly consolation 
in the shane of shillings and six- 
pences ; ana, lastly, let him be com- 
pelled, by his own pride and other 
people's, to dre<!-; )iis wife and children 
with {rent ill ty lium boniict-strings to 
blioe-strm^s. By what process of 



I dtvtsioa can Ae Mm of aghty povnds 

I per annum bo made to v i» ld a quo- 
tient which will cover that man's 
weekly expenses* This was the 
problem presented by the position of 
the Rer. Amoa Bwton, as earaio of 
Sheppoton, rather more than twenty 



vears a'jo. 



What was thouglit of tliis problem, 
and of the man who had to work it 
out, by some of the wall-to^lo inhabi- 
tants of Sheppcrton, two years or 
more after Mr H irtDM's arrival anionjr 
them, you shall iiear, if yuii will ac- 
eompany uie to Crofis farm, and to 
the nnrnMe of Mrs. Patien» a childleia 
old lady, who had got rich diie6y by 
the ncu^itive process of spending notli- 
ing. Mrs. Patten's passive accnmu- 
latiofi of wealth, through all sorts of 
" bad times," on the farm of which 
she had been aole tenant aince her 
husband's deatti, her opigiammntio 
neighbor, Mrs. iiackit, sarcastically 
accounted for by supposing that '* si.\- 
pcnccs grew on the bents of Cross 
Farm ** ; while Mr. Hackit, expressing 
his views more literally, reminded his 
wife that " money breeds money." 
Mr. and Mr^. Il.u 'kit. from the nei'jrh- 
horini; farm, are Mr>. Tattcn's i^uests 
this evening ; &o is Mr. l'il«rrim, the 
doctor from the nearest market-town, 
who, though ooeasionnlly af!bcting 
aristocratic airs, and giving; late din- 
ners with eniixmatic side-dishes nnd 
poisonous port, is never so coaifort- 
abic as when he is relaxing his pro- 
fessional 1^ in one of those excellent 
fann-houses where the mice arc sleek 
and the mistress sickly. And he is 
at this moment in clover. 

For the flickering of Mrs, Patten's 
bright (ire is reflected in her bright cop* 
per teakettle, the home-made mnifins 
glisten with an inviting snernlenee, 
and Mrs, Patten's nicee. a sin;:le Indy 
of tiftv, who has refused the most in- 
eligible oflfers out of devotion to her 
acred aunt, is poaring tho rich cream 
into the fmgrant tea with a discreet 
liberality. 

Reader ! fiiff you ever taste such a 
cup of tea as MUs Gibbs is tliis mo- 
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ment hnndinj* to Mr. Pilgrim 1 Do 
you know the dulcet strength, the 
anlmutiiig blaudnebs, of tea bulhcient- 
ly blended with real fiuta-'boDse cream ? 
Ho, — most likely you are a miserable 
town hred reader, who think of cream 
as athiuiibh white fluid, delivered io 
infinitesimal pennyworths down urea 
steps ; or ]>erhaps, from a presenti- 
ment of calves' brains, yon refirAin 
from any lacteal addition, and rasp 
your tongue with unmitigated bohea. 
You have a vague idea of a milch cow 
as probably a white-plaster animal 
Standing in a bafterman's window, 
and you know notbing of the sweet 
history of genuine cream, such as 
Miss Gibbs's : how it was this morn- 
ing in the udders of the large sleek 
beasts, as they stood lowing a patient 
entreaty under the milking-shed ; 
how it fell with a pleasant rhythm in- 
to Bt tty's pail, sending a delicious in- 
cense into the cool air ; how it was 
carried into that temple of moist clean- 
liness, the dairy, where it quietly fc;ep- 
aratcd itself from the meaner elements 
of milk, and lay in mellowed white- 
ness, ready for the skimming-dish 
wiiich transferred it to Miss Gibbs's 
glass cream-jug. If I am right in 
my conjecture, yon are unacquainted 
with the highest possibilities of tea ; 
and Mr. Pilprrim, who is liolding that 
cup in his hand, has an idea beyond 
you. 

Mrs. Hackit declines cream; she 

has so long abstained from it with an 

eye to the wockly butter-moTlov, that 
abstinence, wc(ided to habit, iias be- 
gotten aversion. She is a thin wo- 
man with a chronic liver-complaint, 
which would have secured her Mr. 
Pil*;rim's entire rcfrard an<l unreserved 
good word, even if he hnd not been 
in awe of her tongue, which was as 
sharp as his own lancet. She has 
brought her knitting — no IHvolous 
fancy knitting, but a substantial wool- 
len stoekinf}^; the click-click of her 
knittin^j^-iieedles is the running ac- 
coin||>animciit to all her conversation, 
and m het utmost enjoyment of spoil- 
ing a firiend's gelf-satisftustion, she 



was never known to spoil a stoc]^ 

ing. 

Mrs. Paiten does not admire this 
excessive click -clicking activity. 
Quiescence in an easy-cnair, imdev 

the sense of compound interest pvv- 
petually accumulating, has long 
seemed an ample function to her, and 
she does her malevolence gen tly . She 
is a pretty, little old woman of eighty, 
with a close cap and tiny flat white 
curls round her face, as natty and un- 
soilcd and invariable as the waxen 
image of a little old lady under a 
glass case ; once a lady's-maid, and 
married for her beauty. She osed to 
adore her husband, and now she 
adores her money, eheri.«hing a quiet 
blood-relation's hatred for her niece, 
Janet Gibbs, who, she knows, expats 
a large legacy, and whom she ia de* 
termined to disajjpoint. Her money 
shall all go in a lump to a distant re- 
lation of her husband's, and Janet 
shall be saved the trouble of pretend- 
ing to cry, by finding that she is left 
with a miserable pittance. 

Mrs Pntten has more respect for 
her neighbor Mr. Hackit than lor 
most people. Mr. Hackit is a sbrew^d, 
substantial man, whose advice about 
crops is always worth listening to, and 
wlio is too well off to want to botrow 
moncv. 

And now tbat we are snug and 
warm with this little tea-part^*, while 
it is freezing with February bitterness 
outside, we will listen to what they 
are talking about. 

So," said Mr. Pilgrim, witli his 
mouth only half empty oi mudiQ^ 
*'yon had a row m Sheppertoft 
Church last Sunday. I was at Jim 
Hood's, the bassoon-mnn's, this morn- 
ing, attending his wife, and he swears 
he '11 be revenged on the parson, — 
a confounded, methodistical, meddle- 
some chap, who most be putting Ma 
finger in every pie. What was it 9^ 
about ? " 

"O, a passill o' nonsense," said 
Mr. Hackit, sticking one thumb be- 
tween the buttons of his capacious 
waistcoat, and retaining a pmch of 
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Minff with the oflier, — for he was but | 
moderatclj' g:iven to " the cups that | 
cheer hut not inebriate," und had al- 
ready linUhed his tea ; ** they began 
to liag the iredding psalm Ibr a new- 
married couple, as protty a psalm an' 
as pretty a tnno as any in the prayer- 
book. It 's been sung for every new- 
married cuupie since I was a boy. 
And what can be better t" Here 
Mr. Haekitetretchedoat his left arm, 
threw back hts head, and broke into 
melody — 

* O, what a happy thing it ii, 
Ami j^yfal for to see, 

Brethr. n to dwell tngether in 
FrieoJsliip aud aaity ! ' 

But Mr. Barton is all for the hymns, 
and a tH>ito' music as X can't jotn in 
at all." 

^ And eo/' said Mr. Pilgrim, recall- 
Sng Mr. Hackit from lyrieal reminis- 
cences to narrative, " he called out 

Silence! did he? when he g:ot into 
the pulpit; and gave a hymn out 
liimself to some meeting-houso tune ? " 

" Yes/' said Mrs. Haokit, stooping 
towards the candle to pick up a stitch, 
** and turned a^ red as a turkev-cock. 
I often say, when he preache.^ about 
n^kness, he gives himself a slap in 
the fliee. He^s like me, he's got 
a temper of his own." 

" Rather a low-bred fellow, I think, 
Barton," said Mr. Pilgrim, who hated 
the Reverend Amos for two reasons, 
*^ because he had called in a new 
doeixyr, leoently settled in Shepper- 
ton; and because, being himself a 
dabbler in drugs, he had the rrrdit 
of having cured a patient of Mr. l*il- 
grim's. " They say his father was a 
INeeeming shomaker ; and ho 's half 
m Dissenter himself. Why, does n't 
he preach extempore in that cottage 
op here, of a Sunday evenincr ^ " 

Tchuh I " — this was Mr. Hack- 
it's favorite interjection, — " that 
preaching without book 's no good, 
onlj when a man has a gift, and has 
the Bible at his finp:ers* ends. It was 
all very well for Parry, — he 'd a 
gift ; and in ray youth I 've heard 
ttie Banten out o' doors in Yorkshire 



I go on for an hmir or two on end, 
I witliout over stirkin'r fact a minute. 
There was one clever eliap, 1 remem- 
ber, as used to say, ' Vou 're like the 
wood-pi|f;eon ; it says Do, do, do all 
day, and never sets about any work 
it-^vlf That hrinfring it home to 
pi ujtlt . l'>ut our pardon 's no pitt at 
all that way ; he eau preach as good 
a sermon as need be heard when ha 
writes it down. But iHwn he tries to 
preach wi'out book, he rambles about, 
and does n't stiek to his text ; and 
every now and then he flounders 
about like a sheep us has cast itself, 
and can't get on ils le<;s again. Yon 
wouldn't like that, Mrs. Fatten, If 
you was to go to church now ? *' 

*' Kh, dear," said Mrs. l^atten, 
falling back in her chair, and lifting 
up her little withered hands, <^what 
'ud Mr. GIliU say, if he was worthy 
to know the changes as have come 
al)out i' the Chnnh these last ten 
years ? I don't understand tiie.^e new 
sort o* doctrines. When Mr. Barton 
comes to see me, he talks about noth- 
ing hut my sins nnd mjneedo' marcj« 
Now, Mr. Hackit, I *ve never h- cn a 
sinner. From the fust bcjrinnin^', 
when I went into service, I al'y:* did 
my duty by my emplyers. I was a 
good wife as any in the county, 
never a«m^ravat<?d my husband. Tlia 
cheese- fivc tor n^o^l to say my cheese 
was nl'ys to be depended on. 1 *ve 
known women, as their cheeses swelled 
a shame to be seen, when their hns> 
bands had oonnied on the cheese- 
money to make up their rent ; and 
yet they 'd three gowns to my one. 
If I'm not to be saved, I know a 
many as are in a bad way. But it 's 
well Ibr me as I can't go to ehnfth 
any lonircr, for if th' old singers are 
to be (lone away with, tliere '11 l>c 
nothing; left as it was in Mr. Patten's 
time ; and what 's more, I bear you 'vo 
settled to pull the chareh down and 

build it up new! *' 

Now the fact wa^ that the "Rev. 
Amos Barton, on his last visit to 
Mrs. Patten, had urged her to enlarge 
her promised subscription of twenty 
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npretenting to her that she 
was only a steward of her riches, and 
that she could not spend them more 
for the glory of Gud than bv giving a 
heayy snbacriptioii towaida the rs- 
b»ilaing of Sheppertcm Chaveh, — a 
practical precept which was not likely 
to smooth tho \v:\y to her acceptance 
of his thunlu^uai doctrine. Mr. Hack- 
it, who iiad more doctnoal enlightcu- 
jaent than Mn. Patten, had been a 
little shocked bf the heathenism of 
her Fjieoch, and was ^h\d of the new 
turn is'wvn to the suhject hy this 
question, uUdrc&scd to him as church- 
warden and an authority in all paro- 
ohial maitere. 

" Ah," he answered, " the porson 's 
bothered us into it at last, and we 're 
to bedn pulling down this spring. 
But \vc iuivc n't got money enough 
yet. I was far waiting till we°d 
made up the ram, and, for my part, 
I think tlie congregation 's fell off o' 
late ; though Mr. Barton says that 
because there *8 been no i*oom for the 
people when they 've come. You sec, 
the congregation got so large in Par- 
ry*s time, the people stood in the 
aisles ; hut tliere 's ncTcr any dowd 
now, as I can sec." 

"Well," said Mrs. Hackit, whose 
good-nature began to act now that 
uwas a little in oontradielion with 
the dominant tone of the conversation, 
"/like Mr. Barton. I think he's a 
good sort o' man, for all he's not 
overburthen (i i th' upper storey ; and 
bis wi& 'b as nice a ladylike woman 
as I 'd wish to see. flow nice she 
keeps her children ! and little enough 
money to do 't yy\th : and a delicate 
crcatur/ — six children, and another 
a coming. I don't know how they 
make both ends meet, I'm sure, now 
ber annt has left 'em. Bnt I seet 
'em a cheese and a sack o' potatoes 
last week ; that *s something towards 
filling the little mouths." 

"Ah!" said Mr. Hackit, "and 
mj wif^ makes Bfr. Barton a good 
stiff glass o' brandj^and-water, when 
he comes into supper after his cottage 
preaching. The parson likes it; it 



puts a bit o' color into his facCy and 

makes liim look a d'/a! handsomer." 

This allusion to brandy-and-water 
suggested to Miss Gibb^ the iutrodue- 
tion of the liquor deeaaters, now that 
the tea was cleared away ; for in bn- 
colic society five«ond-twcnty years apo, 
the human animal of rlie male sex 
was understood to l)e j^rpctually 
athirst, and "something to drink" 
was as neeesssxy a '* condttioii el 
thought " as Time and Space. 

" Now, tliat cottaj^e preachinp," 
said Mr. Pilgrim, mixinfr himselt a 
strong glass of " cold witiiout," *' I 
was talking about it to our Panoa 
Ely the otwr day, and be does n't ap- 
prove of it at aU. He stdd itdidas 
much harm m« 'jood to give a too 
familiar aspect to i\ ligious teaching:. 
That was what Kiy said, — it does as 
mach harm as good to g^ve a too fo^ 
miliar aspect to religiona teaching." 

Mr. Pilgrim •generally spoke with 
an intermittent kind of s])liitfcr; in- 
deed, one of his patients hud observed 
that it was a pity such a clever man 
bad a '"pediment" in bis speech. 
But when he came to what he con- 
ceived tlie pith of his argument or the 
point of his joke, he mouthed out hk 
words with slow emphasis ; as a hen, 
when advertising lier accoucliement, 
passes at irregular intervals from pi- 
anissimo semiquavers to fortissimo 
crotchets. He thought this speech of 
Mr. Ely's partirularly metaphysical 
and profound, and the more decisive 
of the question because it was a geo- 
eraHty which represented no psrdc' 
ulars to his mind. 

Well, I don't know about that," 
said Mrs. Hackit, who had always ti* 
courage of her opinion, " but 1 know 
some of our laborers and stod[ingeEi 
as used never to eomc to church 
come to the cottage, and that 's hetter 
than never hearing anything good 
from week's end to week s end. And 
there that Track Society as Mr* 
Barton has begun, — I 'ye seen mete 
o' the poor people with going track- 
ing, than all the time I ve lived in 
the parish heiore. Aud i/hcix: 'd need 
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le something done amon^ 'em ; for 
the drinking at them Ben* !it C luhs is 
shameful. There hardly a steady 
man or steady woman either, but 
what 's a Dissenter." 

Dnrhig this speech of Mn. Haekit's, 
Hr. Pilgrim had emitted a succession 
of little snorts, somfrhtni,' like the 
treble ^rrnnts of a guinea-pig;, which 
were always with him the sign of 
iopprotteddbapproTa]. BtitlMneT«r 
eontrailieted Mrs. Hacklt,~a wo- 
man whose "pot-luck" was always 
to be relied on, and who on her side 
had unlimited i^liance ou bleeding, 
blistering, and draughts. 

,Hff8. Ffttlen, however, ftlt eqital 
^iamppK^iMdaa, and had no rMms 
iar suppreBsing it. 

** Well/* she remarked, " I Ve 
beared of no good iVom interfering 
with one^ neighbors, poor or rich. 
And I hate the sight o' women gmng 
about trapesing from house to house 
in all weathers, wet or dry, and com- 
ing in with their petticoats da^ged 
and their shoes all over mud. Janet 
HBBtnd to johi in the traoking, bet I 
told her I 'd have nobody tracking 
out o' my honse ; when i *m gone, 
she may do as she likes. 1 never 
dagged my petti(x>ats iu my life, and 
no opimon o' that sort o' relig- 
ion." 

" No," said Mr. Har^kif. who was 
fond of soothintj: t!ie acerbities of tlie 
feminine mind with a jocose compli- 
ment, " you held your petticoats so 
high to show your tight ankles : it 
h n't evefybodj as Ura to show her 
mkles." 

This joke met with general accept- 
ance, even from the snubbed Janet, 
wboee ankles were only tight in the 
sense of looking extremely squeezed 
Ijr her boot^. But Janet seemed al- 
ways to identity herself with her 
aunt's personalit/i holding her own 
under protest. 

Under cover of the general laughter 
the gentlemen replenished their glass- 
es, Mr. Pilgrim attempting to give 
his the chanicter of a stirrup-cup by 
obaci viu*^ that he mwit be goiug. ' 



Miss Gibbs seized this oppo i tw t i ty 
of telling Mrs. Hackit that she su»- 
pcrte'l BffTv. th ' ff'iirvrnaid, of fr^ ir^cr 
the b«'St bacDTi l«>r tiie .shepherd, whcu 
he sat up with her to *' help brew " ; 
whereopon Mfs. Haekit replied that 
she had always thought Belty fidse ; 
and Mrs. Pjittfii «;u»l there wn«? no 
bacon stolen when she was ahlo to 
manage. Mr. liackit, who often com- 
plained thftt he ''never saw the like 
to women with their mni<li,«»be 
never had any trouble with his men," 
avoided listening to thi-* di4eu;f!ion, 
by raising the question of vetciies 
with Mr. Fikfrira. The stream of 
conversation bad thus divei|red : and 
no more was said about the Kev. 
Amos Barton, who is the mnin object 
of interest to us just tu-w. Su wo 
may leave Cross Farm \\ itliout wait- 
ing tin Mrs. Hackit, resolntely don- 
ning her dogs and wrappiriu's. renden 
it incumbent on Mr. I'ilLTini also to 
fuim bis frequent threat ol' going. 



CHAPTER n. 

It was happy for th ^ "R-v. Amos 
Barton that ne did not, like us, over- 
hear the conversation recorded in the 
last chapter. Indeed, what mortal Is 

there of us, who would find his satis- 
faction enhanced by an opportUTiifv 
of comparintr tlie picture he preRiits 
to himself of his own doings, with 
the pietore they make on the mental 
retina of his neighbors f Wc are 
poor plants buoyed up by the air- 
vessels of our own conceit : nlns for 
us, if we get a few pinches that empty 
OS of that windy self-subsistence I 
The very capacity for good wonld go 
out of us. For, tell the most impas- 
gioned orator, suddenly, that his wi«T 
is awry, or his shii t-Iap hanfriuf; out, 
and that he is tickling people by the 
oddity of his person, imrtead of thrill- 
ing them by the energy of his pe- 
riods, nrid you would infallibly dry 
up tile spi i])^' 1 11' liis olo(|uence. That 
is a deep aud wide :sayiug, tiiat uu 
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miracle can be wrought without faith, 
— without the worker's faith in him- 
self, as well as the recipient's faith in 
him. And the greater part of the 
worker's faith in himself is made up 
of the faith that others helieve in 
him. 

Let me be persuaded that my neigh- 
hor Jenkins considers roe a hlock- 
head, and I shall never shine in con- 
versation Avith him any more. Let 
mc discover that the lovely Phoebe 
thinks my S(^uiut intolerable, and I 
shall never he able to fix her blandly 
with my disengaged eye again. 

Thank Heaven, then, that a little 
illusion is left to us, to enable us to 
be useful and agreeable, — tliat we 
don't kuovv exactly what our friends 
think of us, — that the world is not 
made of looking'ghiss, to show ns 
just the figure wc are making, and 
just what is goinn- on behind om 
bucks ! By the beip of dear friend- 
ly illusion, we are able to dream that 
we are eharming, — and our faces 
wear a becoming air of self-posses- 
sion; we arc able to dream that 
other men admire our talents, — and 
our benignity is undisturbed j we are 
able to dream that we are doing much 
good, — and wc do a little. 

Thus it was with Amos Barton on 
that VL'Tv Thursday evening, when lie 
was the subject of the conversation 
at Cross Farm. He had been dining 
at Mr. Farquhar's, the seoondaxj 
squire of the parish, and, stimulated 
by unwonted gravies and port-wine, 
had been deliverini: his opinion on 
aftairs parochial and cxtra-parochial 
with considerable animation. And 
he was now returning home in the 
moonlight, — a little chill, it is true, 
for he had just now no great-coat 
compatible with dericai dignity, and 
a iur boa round one's neck, with a 
waterproof cape orer one's shoulders, 
does 'n't frighten away the cold from 
one's legs ; but entirefy nnsuspicious, 
not only of Mr. Hack it's estimate of 
his oratorical powers, but also of the 
criticid remarks passed on him by 
the Misses FarquW as soon as the 



drawing-room door had closed bo- 
hind him. Miss Juiia had obficned 
that she never heard any one sniff so 
frightfully as Mr. Barton did, — sha 
had a great mind to offer him her 
pocket-handkerchief ; and Miss Am- 
bella wondered why he always buid 
he was going for to do a thing. 
excellent man I was meditating fine^ 

{>astoral exertions on the morrow | 
le would set on foot his- Ictidlniir Hhra- 
rv: in which he had introduced some 
books that would bo a pretty bharp 
blow to the Dissenters,— one e^o- 
cially, purporting to be writtoi by a 
working-man, who, out of pure zeal 
for the welfare of his class, took the 
trouble to warn them in this way 
against those hypocritical thieves, the 
Dissenting preachers. The Be¥* 
Amos Barton profoundly beliered ia 
the existence of that working-niai^ 
a ml had thoughts of writing to him. 
Dissent, he considered, would have 
its head bruised in Shepperton, for 
did he not attack it in two waysl 
He preached Low-Cliurch doctrine, 
— as evangelical nny thing to be 
heard in the Independent Chapel ; 
and he made a High-Church asscr- 
tion of ecdlesiastieal poweis and fuiie* 
tions. Clearly, the Dissenters would 
feel that *' tho pnrson " wns too many 
for them. Isiothing likt a man who 
combines shrewdness wiih energy. 
The wisdom of the serpent, Mr. Bap* 
ton considered, was one of his strong 
points. 

Look at him as he winds through 
the little churchvard ! The silver 
light that falls aslant on church and 
tomb enables you to see his slim 
black figure, made all the slim- 
mer by tight pantaloons, as it flits 
pnst the ])ale gravestones. He walks 
with a qui( k step, and is now rap- 
ping with sharp decision at the vicar- 
age door. It IS opened without 4fr 
lay by the nurs^e, cook, and house- 
maid, all at once, — that is to say, 
by the i;ol)USt maid-of-nll-work, 2san- 
ny ; and as Mr. Barton hangs up his 
hat in the passage, you see that a 
narrow ftoa of no particular com- 
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^exlon, — even the small-pox that 

na^ attacked it scfnT^ to have been 
of a mon<:rL'l, indefinite kind, — with 
features of no particular shape, and 
an eje of no particular expression, is 
eormotinted 07 a slope of baldness 
gently rising from brow to crown. 
You judprc him, riirhtly, to be abont 
forty. Tlie liouse is quiet, for it is 
half past ten, and the children have 
Umg keen gone to bed. He opens 
fte sitting-room door, bnt instead of 
<r»rinir hi=; ^vifr, as he expected, stitch- 
ing with the nimblest of fingers by 
the light of one caudle, he finds her 
Aspensing with the light of a candle 
altogether. She Is softly pacing up 
and down by the red firehght, hold- 
ing in her arms little Walter, the 
year-old baby, who looks over her 
shoulder with large wide-open eyes, 
yASh tihe patient mother pats fais 
back with her soft hand, aiTd glances 
with a sigh at the heap of Inrfrc and 
small stockings lying unmended on 
the table. 

' 8be was a lovely woman,— > Mrs. 

Amos Barton; a large, fair, gentle 

Madonna, with thick, close, chestnut 
cnrls beside her well-rounded cheeks, 
and %vith large, tender, short-sighted 
eyes. The flowing lines of her tall 
ilgitre made the limpest dress look 
gracefal, and her ola frayed black 
silk seemed to repose on her hn^t nnd 
limbs with a placid elerranec and 
sense of distinction, in strong con- 
trast widi the nneasy sense of beini^ 
aoBty that seemed to express itself in 
flie rustling of Mrs. Farqnhar's r/ms 
dfi Naples. The caps slic wore wonld 
have been pronounced, when otF her 
head, utterly heavy and hideous, — 
Ibr in those days even fashionable 
ecps were large and floppy : Imt snr- 
• mounting her long arched neck, and 
mingling their borders of cheap lace 
and ribbon with her chestnut curls, 
tliej seemed mirades of snccessfbl 
mfltenery. Among Strangers she was 
shy and tremnlons as a pirl of fif- 
teen : slic blushed crimson if any one 1 
appealed to her opinion ; yet that tall, 
graceful, substantial presence was so 



imposing in its mildness, thai men 
spoke t(j hr-v with an agreeable tensft- 

tion of tiniiility. 

Soothing, unspeakable charm of 
gentle womanhood ! which snnersedes 
all acquisitions, all aocomplisnments. 
You would never have asked, at any 
period of Mrs. Amos Barton's life, if 
she sketched or played the piuno. 
You would even perhaps have been 
rather scandalized if she had descend- 
ed from the serene dignitv of b€in(j to 
the assiduous unrest of (To/^fv- l' '}>- 
py the man, yon would have thou;j:lit, 
whose eye will rest on her in the 
pauses of his fireside readi ng, — whose 
not, aching forehead will be soothed 
by the contact of her cool, sf>ft hand, 
— who will recover himself from de- 
jection at his niisUikes and failures in 
the loving li^ht of her unreproachni^ 
eyes ! You would not, perhaps, have 
anticipated that this bliss wonld fall 
to the ^hare of precisely such a man 
as Amos Barton, whom you have al- 
ready surmised not to have the retiaed 
sensibilities for which jon might 
have imagined Mrs. Barton's quali- 
ties to be destined by pre-established 
harmony. But T, for one. do not 
grudn;e Amos Barton his sweet wife. 
I have all my life had a t;ympathy for 
mongrel ungainly dogs, who are no- 
body's pets ; and I wonld rather tor- 
prise one of them by a pat and a 

Sleasant morsel, than meet the con- 
cscending advances of the loveliest 
Skye terrier who has his cushion bv 
my lady's chair. That, to be sure, is 
not the way of the world : if it hap- 
pens to see a fellow of fine propor- 
tions and aristocratic mien, who 
makes no faux pas, and wins golden 
opinions m>m all sorts of men, it 
straiirhtway picks out for him the 
loveliest of nnmnrried women, and 
says. There would be a proper match ! 
Not at all, sav I : let tnat successful, 
well-shapen, discreet^ and able gentle- 
man put up with something loss than 
the best in the matrimonial depart- 
ment : and let the sweet woman p^o to 
make sunshine and a soft pillow for tho 
poor devil whose legs are not models. 
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whose flflbrts are often Unnders, and 
who in general gets more kicks thnn 
halfpence. She — the sweet woman 
— will like it as well ; for her sublime 
capacity of loving will have all the 
moie scope ; and I venture to say, 
Mrs. Barton's nature would never 
have prown half so angelic if sbo lifid 
married the man you would perhait:^ 
have had in your eye for her, — a 
man with sufficient income and abnn- 
dant personal edat. Besides, Amos 
•wa"^ nil affectionate" husband, and, in 
his way, valued his wife as his best 
treasure. 

But now he has shut the door be- 
liind him, and eaid, '* Well, Milly « 

** Well, dear ! " was the correspond- 
ing greetings made eloquent bj a 

smile. 

" So that Youn": rascal won't go to 
sleep ! Can't you give him to xiTan- 

ny?" 

** Wbv, Nnnnv has been hn^y iron- 
ing this cvenin;^^ ; but I tlimk I *11 
take him to her now." ♦And Mrs. 
Barton glided towards the kitqhen 
while her husband ran up stairs to 
put on his maize-colored dreiraing- 
powTi. h\ wliich costume he was quiet- 
ly fiUmL" Ills K)n{2: pipe when his 'wife 
returned to the sitting-room. Maize 
is a color that decidedly did nd suit 
his complexion, and it is one that soon 
soils; why, then, did Mr. Barrfm se- 
lect it for domestic wear ? rJtaps 
because he luuf a knack of hitting on 
the wrong thing in garb as well as in 
grammar. 

Mrs. Barton now lighted her can- 
dle, and seated hcr«olf before 'her heap 
of stock incrs. She had somothinGr dis- 
agreeable to tell her husbuad, but 
she would nbt enter on it at once. 

"Ilavo yon had a nice evening, 
dear ^ 

" YcF, pretty well. Ely was there 
to dinner, but went away rather 
early. Miss Arabella is setting her 
cap at him with a vengeance. But I 

don't think he *s much smitten. I *ve 
a notion Ely '.s engaged to some one 
at a distance, and will astonish all 
the ladies who are languishing for 



Mm here, by bringing home his hrids 
one of these days. Ely 's a sly doe > 
he '\\ like that.''^ 

" Did the Farquhars say anything 
about the singing last Sunday ? ** 

"Yes; Farqnhar said bethought 
it was time there was some improvit- 
ment in the choir. But he wns rath- 
er srnmialiiied at my setting the tunc 
of ' Ly dia.' He says be 's always 
hearing it as be passes the Indepen- 
dent meeting.'* Here Mr. Barton 
IriTiirhcfl, — hp had a way of lauj^hing' 
at criticisms thnt other people thoujrht 
damaging, — and thereby showed the 
remainder of a set of teeth wliich, like 
the remnants of the Old Guard, wm 
few in number, and very much the 
worse for wear. " But," he contin- 
ued, " Mrs. Fftrqnhar talked the 
most about Mr. Bridmain and the 
Countess. She bas taken up all the 
gossip about tliem, and wanted to con- 
vert me to her opinion, hut I told htr 
prcttv strongly what 1 thonirht." 

" Dear me ! why will peof>ie take 
so much pains to find out evil about 
others 1 I have bad a note from tke 
Counters since you went, askingU6lD 
dine with them on Friday." 

Here Mrs. Barton reached the note 
from tlie mantel-piece, and gave it to 
ber husband. We will look over bis 
shoulder while be reads it : — 

** SwBBTBST MiixT, — Bring your 
lovely face with your husband to dine 

with us on Friday at seven, — do. If 
not, I will be sulky with you till Sun- 
day, when I shuli be obliged to see 
you, and ^hall long to kiss you that 
very moment. -^xonrs, according to 
your answer, 

" CiOtOUNB CSBBLAJMU." 

"Just like her, isa't it?" stM, 
Mrs. Barton. "I suppose wo en 

go?" 

" Yes ; I have no engagement The 
Clerical Meeting is to-morrow, yen 

know." 

"And, dear. Woods the butcher 
cjillod, to say he must have some 
1 money next week. He ha^^ nay- 
. ment to make up/' 
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This cnnooneemeTit made Mr. Bas- 
ton thon^^htful. lie piitftMl more rap- 
idly, and looked at the fire. 

** I tiiink I must ask Uackit to lend 
me twenty pounds, for it is nearly two 
months till Lady-day, and we can't 
give Woods our last shilling." 

" I hardly like yon to ask Mr. 
Hackit, dear, — he aiul Mrs. Hackit 
Jiavc biien so very kind to us ; they 
Itew aent ^ lo many things lately.'*^ 

*' Then I must ask Oldinport, I'm 
^ohip: to write to him to-morrow 
morning, for to tell him the arrange- 
ment I've been thinking of about 
having scnricein the wormrase whQe 
the chnrch is being enlarged. If he 
agrees to attend service there once or 
twi<'C, the other people will come. 
Ket tiie larf^c tish, and you 're sure to 
have the small fry." 

"I wish we could do without bop- 
lowing money, and yet I don't see 
how wc can. I*oor Fred mii.st have 
some new shoes ; 1 coald n't let him 
go to Mrs. Bond's yesterday because 
Sis toes were peeping out, dear child ! 
«Bd I can't lot him walk anywhere 
except, in the garden. Ue must have 
a pair hef^>re Sunday. Really, boots 
and shoes are the greatest trouble of 
my life. Everything else one can 
tarn and turn about, and make old 
look like new ; but there 's no coax- 
ing boots and shoes to look better 
than they are." 

Mrs. Barton was playfully under- 
'Valning her skill in metamorphosing 
fcoots and shoes. She had at that 
moment on her feet a pair of slippers 
which had long ago lived through the 
prunella phase of their existence, and 
were now running a respectable career 
as Uack silk slippers, having been 
JMatly covered with that material by 
Mr^;. Barton's own neat fingers. 
Wonderful finirers those ! they were 
never empty ; for if she went to spend 
A ibw hours with a ftiendly panshion- 
er, out came her thimble and a piece 
of calico or muslin, whieh, before she 
left, had become a mysterious little 
garment with all sorts of hemmed ins 
and outs. She was even trying to 



IMfBuada her hnsband to leava off 

tii^ht pantaloon •, hr( ;ni<i' if he would 
wear the ordinary gun-rn<e«. she 
knew she could make tlmn so well 
that no one would suspect the sex of 
the tailor. 

But bv this time Mr. Barton has 
finished his pipe, the candle begin.'? to 
burn low, and Mrs. Barton goes to 
see if Nanny has succeeded in luUiug 
Walter to sleep. Nann^is that moment 
putting him in tlio little cot by his 
mother's bedside ; the head, with its 
thin wavelets of hrou-n hair, indents 
the little pillow ; and a tiny, waxen, 
dimpled ftst hides tho ros;^ lips, for 
baby is ^'iven to the infantine peoca^ 
dillo of thumb-sucking. 

So Nancy could now join in the 
sliort evening prayer^ and ail could go 
to bed. 

Bfre. Barton carried up stairs the 

remainder of her heap of stockings, 
and laid them on a t^hh- rlii c to Iut 
bedside, where also she placed a w;irm 
shawl, removing her candle, before 
she put it out, to a tin socket fi.xed at 
the nead of her bed. Her body was 
yery weary, but her heart was not 
heavy, in spite of Mr. Woods tiio 
butcher, and the transitory natuie of 
shoe-leathor ; for lier iieart so over- 
6owed with love, she (bit sure she was 
near a fountain of love that would 
care for husband and I)al)es l>etter 
thnn she could foresor : so she was 
soon asleep. But about iiuif past live 
o'clock in the morning, if there were 
any angels watching round her bed, — 
and angels mii^ht he glad of such an 
office, — they saw Mrs. Barton rise 
up quietly, careful not to disturb the 
slumbering Amos, who was snoring ' 
the snore of the just, light her candle, 
prop herself upright with the pillows, 
t!iro\v the warm shawl round her 
shoulders, and renew her attack on 
the heap of undarned stockings. She 
darned away until she heard Nanny 
stirring, and then drowsiness came 
with the dawn ; the candle was put 
out, and she sank into a doze. But 
at nine o'clock siie was at tho break- 
fast-taUe, busy cutting bread-and- 
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Iratter (br five hongrj moaths, while 

Kanny, baby on one arm, in rosy 
cheeks, fat neck, and nightgown, 
brought in a jug of hot milk-and- 
water. Nearest her mother sits the 
nine-year-old Tatty, the eldest child, 
whose sweet fair face is already rather 
grave sometimes, and who always 
wants to run up stairs to pave mam- 
ma's legs, wiiich get so tired (}f an 
evening. Then there are four other 
blond neads, — two boys and two 

Stria, gradually decreasing in size 
own to Chubby, who is making a 
round O of her mouth to receive a 
bit of papa's " baton." Papa's atten- 
tion was divided between petting 
Chubby, rebuking the noisy Fred, 
which ne did with a somewhat exces- 
sive sharpness, and eating his own 
breakfast. He had not yet looked at 
mamma, and did not know that her 
cheek was paler than usual. But 
Patty whispered, "Mamma, have you 
the headache ? *' 

Happily coal was cheap in the 
neighhorliood of Shcpperton, and 
Mr. Hackit would any time let his 
horses draw a load for " the parson " 
without charge ; so there was a blaz- 
ing fire in the sitting-room, and not 
without need, for the viearage garden, 
as they looked out on it from the 
bow-window, was hard with black 
ftost, and the sky had the white 
woolly look that portends snow. 

]5reakfast over, Mr. Barton mount- 
ed to his study, nnd ooc tij)ied himself 
in the first place with his letter to 
Mr. Oldinport. It was very much 
the same sort of letter as most clergy- 
mean would hare written under the 
same circumstances, except that in- 
stead of /jerambulate, the Rev. Amos 
wrote jwcambulate, and instead of 
«if ha^ly," "if hajjpily," the contin- 
gency indicated being* the rererse of 
happy. ^Ir, Barton had not the gift 
of perfect accuraey in English orthog- 
raphy and syntax, which was unfor- 
tunate, as he was known not to be a 
Hebrew scholar, and not in the least 
suspected of being an accomplished 
Grecian. These lapsea* in a man 



who bad gone through the Eleasinian 

mysteries of a university education, 
surprised the young ladies of liis 
parish extremely ; especially the 
Mioses Farqnhar, whom he had once 
addressed in a letter as Dear Mada-j 
apparently an abbreviation for Mad- 
ams. The persons least surprised 
at the Rev. Amos's deficiencies "wcro 
his clerical brethren, who Iiiid gone 
through the mysteries thcniselvos. 

At eleven o'clock, Mr. Barton 
walked forth in cape and boa, witb 
the sleet driving in bis face, to read 
pravers at the worlhonsc, cnphuisti- 
cally called the " College.^' The Col- 
lege was a huge square stone build- 
ing, standing oh the best apology fbr 
an elevation of ground that could be 
seen for abont ten miles round Shcp- 
perton. A flat iijily district this ; 
depressing enough to look at even on 
the brightest days. The roads are 
black with coal-dust, the brick hoasea 
dingy with smoke ; and at that time, 
— the time nf hand-loom weaver?:, — 
every other cottage had a loom at its 
window, where you might see a pale, 
sickly-looking man orwoman pressing 
a narrow chest against a board, and 
doing a sort of treadmill work with 
legs and arms. A trouhlesonie dis- 
trict for a clergyman ; at least to one 
who, like Amos Barton, under^^tood 
the "cure of souls'' in something 
more than an official sense ; for over 
and above the nistic stujiidity fur- 
nished hv thefiirm-laborers, the miners 
brought obstreperous animalism, and 
the weavers an acrid Hadicalism and 
Dissent. Indeed, Mrs. Hackit often 
observed that the colliers, who many 
of them earned better wnges tlion 
Mr. Barton, ** passed their time in 
doing nothing but swilling aJc and 
smoking, like the beasts that ^rish 
(speaking, we may presume, in a re- 
motely analogical sense) ; and in 
some of the ale-house corners thr 
drink was flavored by a dingy kind 
of infidelity, something like rinsings 
of Tom Paine in ditch-waten A cer- 
tain amount of religious excitement 
created by the popmar preaching of 
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Mr. Parry, Amos*s predecessor, had 
nearly died out, and the religious lif*^ 
of fcihepperton was falling back to- 
wards low-water mark. Here, you 

Swpo&ye, was a terrible stronghold of 
atan; and you may well pity the 
Rev. Amos Barton, w!io Imd to stand 
sin^Ie-baaded and sumfnoii it to snr- 
reader. We read, indeed, that the 
walls of Jericho fell down before the 
sound of trumpets ; but we nowhere 
hear that those trumpets were hoarse 
and feeble. Donbtless they were 
trumpets that gave forth clear ring- 
ing tones, and sent a mighty vihra- 
tion through brick and mortar. Bnt 
the oratory of the Rev. Amos resem- 
bled ra'h r a Belgian railway-horn, 
which shows praiseworthy intentions 
inadequately ful til leil. lie often missed 
the right note both in pnUic and 
private exhortation, and got a little 
angry in consequence. For though 
Amos thought himself strong, he did 
not feel himself strong. Nature had 
given him the opinion, but not the 
sensation. Witliout that opinion he 
would probably never have worn 
cambric hands, but would have been 
an excellent cabinet-maker and dea- 
con of an Independent church, as his 
fiuher was before him (he was not a 
shoemaker, as Mr. Pilgrim had re- 

f>orted). lie mii>ht then liave snitfed 
on^ and loud in the corner of his 
pew in Gun Street Chapel ; he might 
nave indulged in haltiug rhetoric at 
praver-meetings, and have spoken 
unity Enn^IIsh in privar life; and 
these little intirmities would not have 
prevented him, honest, faithful man 
that he was, from being a shiniug 
light in the Dissenting circle of 
Bridgeport. A tallow dip, of the 
lonj2: eight description, is an excellent 
thitif^ in the kitchsn candle-^tif^k, and 
Betty's nose and eye are u(jt >i nsitive 
to the difference between it and the 
finest wax ; it is only when yon stick 
it in the silver candlestick, and intro- 
duce it into the dniwing-room, that 
it seems plebeian, dim, and ineffectnal. 
Alas for the worth v man who, like j 
that candle, gets nimself into the I 



wrong place! It is only the very 
large^'t sotils who will he able to ap- 
preciate and pity him, — who will dis- 
cern and love sincerity of purpose 
amid all the bungling feebleness of 
achievement. 

But now Amos Barton ha?? made 
his way ihroui;li the .^Icft a- far iib the 
College, hikj tiirown uti hi? iiat, cape, 
and boa, and is reading, in the dreary 
stone>floored dining-room, a portion 
of tlie morning service to the inmates 
se:ited on the benches before him. 
Remember, the New I'oor-law had 
not yet come into operation, and Mr. 
Barton was not acting as paid chap- 
lain of the UnioYi, but as the pastor 
who had the cure of all souls in his 
parish, pauper as well aa other. After 
the prayers he always addressed to 
them a short discourse on some sub- 
ject suggested by the lesson for the 
dav, striving if hy this means some 
edifying matter might hnd its way 
into the pauper mind and conscience, 
— perhaps a task as trying as you 
could wdl imagine to the faith and 
patience of any honest clergyman. 
For, on the very first bench, these 
were the faces on which his eye had 
to rest, watching whether there was 
any stirriug under the stagnant sur- 
face. 

Right in front of him, — probably 

becan«' ho was stone-deaf, and it was 
deemed more edifying to hear noth- 
ing at a short distance than at a long 
one, — sat Old Maxnm," as he was 
familiarly called, his real patronymic 
remaininir a mystery to most persons. 
A fine j)hilological sense discerns in 
this cognomen an indication that the 
pauper patriarch had once been con- 
sidered pithy and sententious in his 
speech ; but now the weight of ninety- 
five years lay heavy on his tongue as 
well as in his ears, and he sat before 
the clergyman with protruded chin, 
and mnnching mouth, and eyes that 
seemed to look at emptiness. 

Next to him sat Full Fodge, — 
known to the maixistraev of her 

I ♦ 

[ county as Mary Hi^ins, — a one-eyed 
I woman, witli'a scarred and seamy 
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fare, tlic most notorious rebel in the 
workiioiisc, said to have once thrown 
her broth over the master's coat-tails, 
and who» in spite of nature's apparent 
safeguards against that contingency, 
Lad contriliiitt'cl lo the p«*r|K'tuation 
of the Fudge ch:iracterir>tie8 in the 
ijersou ot" u »inall hoy, who was be- 
jiavlng nanehtily on one of the back 
benches. Miss Fodge fixed tier one 
soro eye on Mr. Barton with a sort 
of hardy defiance. 

lieyoad this member of the softer 
sex, at the end of the bench, sat 
" SiWy Jim," a young man afliicted 
with hydrocephalus, who rolled his 
head from sitfe to side, and gazed at 
the point of his nose. Tlu se were 
the supporters of Old Maxuai on his 
right. 

On his left sat Mr. Fitchett, a tall 

fellow, ho had once been a footman 
in the OKlinport family, and in that 
giddy elevation had emincinted a con- 
temptuous opinion of boiled beef, 
which had bc«ii traditionallv handed 
down in SheppertOQ as the direct 
cause of his ultimate reduction to pau- 
per commotio His calves were now 
^ih^unken, and his hair was gray with- 
out the aid of powder; but he still 
earned his chin as if he were con- 
scious of a stiff cravat ; he set his di- 
lapidated hat on with a knowing in- 
clination towards the left ear; and 
when he was on field-work, he carted 
and uncarted the manure with a sort 
of flunkey grace, the ghost of that 
jannty demeanor with which he 
used to usher in my lady's morning 
visitors. The flunkey iititun^ ^v;is 
nowhere completely sul>dued but iu 
his stomach, and he still divided so- 
ciety into gentry, gentry's flnnkeys, 
and the people w(io provided for them. 
A clergyman without a flunkey was 
an aaoinaly, belonging to neither of 
these classes. Mr. Fitchctt had an 
irrepressible tendency to drowsiness 
under spiritnal instruction, and in 
the recurrent regularity with which 
he do7j'd oflf until he nodded and 
awaked liiinself, he looked not unlike 
a piece of mechanism, ingeniously 



contrived for measuring the length 
of Mr. Barton's discourse. 

Perfectly wide-awake, on the con- 
trary, was his left-hand neighbor^ 
Mrs. Brick, one of tliose hard uq* 
dying old \vomen, to whom age seems 
to have given a network of wrinkles, 
as a coat of aiagic armor against the 
attacks of winters, warm or cold. The 
point on which Mrs. Brick was sM 
sensitive — the theme on which yott 
might possibly excite her hojie and 
fear — was snnff. It seemed to l>c 
an embalming powder, helping her 
soul to do the office of salt. 

And now, eke out an audieDoe, of 
wliieh this front benchful was :i sam- 
ple, with a eertiiin nnniber of rclrac- 
tory children, over whom Mr. iSpratt, 
the master of the workhouse, exercised, 
an Irate sunreillanoe, and I think yoa 
will admit that the universiiy-taughdt 
clergyman, whose office it is to bring 
home the gospel to a handful of such 
souls, has a sufficiently hard task. 
For, to hare any chance of snceeai^ 
short of miraculous intervention, ha 
must bring his geographical, chron- 
ological, exegetical mind pretty near- 
ly to the pan|M'r ]i()int of view, or of 
ao view j iic uiuai have some approxi- 
mate conception of the mode in whic^ 
the doctrines that have so much vital- 
ity in the plenum of his own braii| 
will comport themselves in vacno, — 
that is to say, in a brain that is 
neither geographical, chronological, 
nor exegetical. It is a flexible im- 
agination that can take such a leap 
as that, and an adroit tongne that can 
adapt its speech to so unfamiliar a 
position. The Rev. Amos liar ton 
had neither that fleadble imagination, 
nor t]»t adroit tongue. I le talked of 
Israel and its sins, of chosen vcss^els, 
of the Paschal lamb, of blood as a 
medium of reconciliation ; and he 
strove in this way to convey religious 
tmth within reach of the Fodge and 
Fitchett mind« This very nioming, 
the first lesson was the twelfih chapter 
of Exodns, and Mr. Bartoii's expo- 
sition turned ou unleavened bread. 
Nothing in the world more suited to 
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the simple understanding than instruc- 
tion through familiar types and sym- 
bob I Bat there is always this clan- 
ger attending it, that the interest or 
comprehenpioa of yoHi* hearers may 
Stop short precisely at the point where 
your spiritual interpretation begins. 
And "mi. Barton this morning suc- 
ceeded in carrying the pauper im- 
agination to the dou;;h-tub, out un- 
fortunately was not able to carry it 
upwards from that well-known object 
to the unknown truths which it was 
intended to shftdow forth. 

Alas ! a natural incapacity for 
tenchini^, finished by keeping " terms " 
at Cambridge, where there are able 
mathematicians^ and butter is sold by 
the yard, is not apjMirentlpr the medi- 
um through which Christian doctrine 
will distil as welcome dew on withere d 

And so, while the sleet outside was 
turning to unquestionable snow, and 
(he stony dining-room looked darker 
and drearier, and Mr. Fitchett was nod- 
ding his lowest, and Mr. Spratt was 
boxinf^ the boys' cars with a constant 
rinforzando, as he felt more keenly the 
approach of dinner-time, Mr. Barton 
wound up his exhortation with some- 
thing of tlie February chill at his heart 
well as his feet. Mr. Fitchett, 
thoroughly roused now the instruction 
was at an end, obsequiously and grace- 
fiilly advanced to help Mr. Barton in 
putting on his cape, while Mrs. Brick 
rubbed her withered forefinger round 
and round her little shoe-shaped suiitf- 
box, vaiiiiy seeking for the fraction of 
a pinch. 1 can't help thinking that 
if Mr. Barton had shaken into that 
little box a small portion of Scotch 
jjjo-h-Hried, he might have produced 
something more like an amiable emo- 
tion in Mn. B^cVs mind than any- 
thing she had felt under his morning's 
exposition of the unleavened bread. 
But our good Amos labored under a 
deficionoy of small tact as well as of 
gmali cash; and when he observed the 
ai^on of the old woman's forefinger, 
be said, in bis brusque way, "So 
^onr nmffis all gone, eh ? " 



Mrs. Brick's eyes twinkled with tlni 
visionary hope tlmt the parson might 
be intending to replenisn her box, at 
least mediately, through the present 
of a small copper. 

"Ah, well! you '11 soors be 
where there is no more snutV. You il 
be in need of mercy then. Ton must 
remember that you may have to seek 
for mercy and not find it, just as yon 
're seeking for snutV." 

At the nrst sentence of this admo- 
nition, the twinkle subsided from Mrs. 
Brick's eves. The lid of her box went 

click ! ^ and her heart was shut op 
at the same moment. 

But now Mr. Barton's attention was 
called for by Mr. Suratt, who was 
dragging a small ana unwilling boy 
from the rear. Mr. Spratt was a smalU 
f itured, sraall-statured man, with a 
roniarkable power of language, miti- 
gated by hesitation, who piqued him- 
self on expressing unexceptionable 
sentiments in unexceptionable Ian* 
guage on all occasions. 

" Mr. Barton, ^ir — aw — aw — ex- 
cuse my trespassing on j^our time — 
aw — to beg that you wUl administer 
arebuketo this boy ; he is — aw— aw 
— most inveterate in ill behavior dur- 
ing service-time." 

The inveterate culprit was a boy of 
seven, vainly contending against 
" candles " at his no<e by reeble sniiT- 
ing. But no sooner had Mr. Spratt 
uttered his impeachment, than Miss 
Fodgc riislied for^varfl nnd placed her- 
self l)etween Mr. Barton and the ac- 
cused. 

That 's my child, Muster Barton," 
she exdaimra, further manifesting 

her maternal instincts by applying her 
apron to her otisprinsx's nose. ** lie 
's al'ys a findin' iauc wi' him, and a 
poundln' him ibr nothin'* Let him 
goo an' eat his roost goose as is a- 
smellin' up in our noses while we 're 
a-swallcring them greasy broth, an' 
let my boy alooan.' 

Mr. Spratt's small eyes flashed, 
and he was in danger of uttering sen- 
timents not unexceptionable before 
the clergyman ; but Mr. Barton, fore- 
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seeing that a prolongation of this cpi- 
fiotle would nut to ediflrafinu, said 
** Silence ! " ia his severest tones. 

•* Let me hear no abuse. Your boy- 
is not Ukeljr to behave well, if yon set 
him the example of being saucy.'' 
Tlien stooping aown to Master Fodgo, 
aiul taking him by the shoulder, " Do 
jou like being beaten ? " 

"No-a." 

*' Then what a sUljr boy yon are to 

be naughty. If you were not !i:iii'j:hty, 
you would n't be beaton. But it you 
are naughty, Goti will be angry, as 
well as Mr. Spratt ; and God can 
bum von forever. . That will be wofrse 
than being beaten." 

.'M:isrer Fod^'e's countenance was 
neither ailirnuitive nor negative of 
this proposition. 

" Bat," continued Mr. Barton, " if 
you will be a good boy, God will love 
yon, and you will grow up to he a 
good man. Now, let me near next 
Thursday that you have been a good 
bov," 

Master Podge had no distinct vision 

of the benefit that wonld accrue to 

him from tliis chan^^c of courses. 
But Mr. Barton, being aAvarc that 
Miss Fodge had touched on a deliciite 
subject in alluding to the roast goose, 
was determined to witness no more 
polemics between ber and Mr. Spratt, 
PC, sayitiir «jood morning to the latter, 
he ha.stily ieit the College. 

The snow was falling in thicker and 
thicker flakes, and alreadjr the vicar- 
age garden was cloaked in white as 
he passed through the jratc. Mrs. 
Barton heard him open the tloor, and 
ran out of the sitting-room to meet him. 

" 1 'm afraid your feet arc very wet, 
dear. What a terrible morning 1 Let 
mo take your hat. Your slippers are 
at the fire." 

Mr. Barton was feeling a little cold 
and cross. It Is difficult, when you 
have been doing disagreeable duties, 
without praise, on a snowy day, to 
attend to the very minor morals. So 
he showed no recognition of Milly's 
attentions, bnt simply said : ** Fet' h 
me my dressing-gown, will you ? " 



"It is down, dear. I thouprht toti 
wouldn't go into the study, becins^e 
you said you would letter and number 
the hocHSB for the Lending Library. 
Patty and I have been covering thcBa, 
and they are all ready In the Bittui(|b< 
room." 

O, I can't do those thi^ morning," 
said Mr. Barton, as he took ofi' hia 
boots and pot his feet into the slff^' 



pers Milly had brought 1 



iiru 



you 



must put them away into the pai^ 

lor." 

The sitting-room was also the dny 
nursery and school-room; and wliiie 
mamma's back was turned, Didceg^i 
the second boy, had insisted on sape» 
scding Chubby in the guidance of a 
headless horse, of the red-waf* rr d 
species, which she was drawiug round 
the room, so that when papa opened 
the door Chubby was giving tongue 
energetically. 

*' Milly, some of these childrca 
must go away. I want to be ([niet." 

*' Yes, detu'. Hush, Cliubby ; go 
with Patly, and see what Kaninr H 
getting for our dinner. Now, FnA 
and Sophy and Diekey, lielp mc to 
carry these l)ooks into the parlor. 
There are three for Dickey. Carry 
them steadily." 

Papa me^while settled himself in 
his easy-chair, and took up a work on 
Episcopacy, which he had from the 
Clerical Book Society; thinking he 
woidd finish it and return it this after- 
noon, as he was going to the Clerical 
Meeting at Mil by Vicarage, where the 
Book Society had its head-quarters. 

The Clerical Meetings and Book 
Society, which had been foiuided 
some eight or ten months, had hud a 
noticeaue eiiect on. the Bev. Amot 
Barton. When he first came to 
Shepperton he wns .simply an cvaTigel- 
ical clergyman, whose Christian expf- 
rienccs had commenced under the 
teaching of the Rev» Mr. Johns, of 
Gun Street Chspel, and bad been 
consolidated at Cambridge under the 
influence of IVIr. Simeon. John 
Newfon and Tliomas Scott were his 
doctrinal ideals ; he would have taken 
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in the " Christian Observer" and the 
"Keconl," if he could have afforded it; 
liia anecdotes vverechietl^ of thepiuus- 
jooose kind, carreat m Dissenting 
dictes; and he thought an Episco- 
pal iaa EBtahlinhment nsot^tionar 
ble. 

Bat by this time the effect of the 
Tractarian agitation was banning to 
be felt in backv^'ard proviDciiu rarions, 
and the Tractarian satire on theXow- 
Churcli party was beginning to tell 
even on tiiose who disavowed or re- 
fiisted Tractariuii doctrines. The 
vibration of an inteQeetnal movement 
ms kit from the golden head to the 
miry toes of the Establishment ; and 
so it came to pass tlmt. in the district 
round Mllby, the market-town close 
to Shepperton, the cleigy bad agreed 
to have a clerical meeting ever^ month, 
wherein they would exercise their 
inte'lects by discussing theological 
and ecclesiastical questions, and ce- 
Dicnt their brotherly Jove by discuss- 
ing a g^ood dinner* A Book Society 
Bstarally suggested itself as an aa- 
jnnct of this agreeable plan ; and thus, 
you perceive, there was provision 
made for ample Mction of tl^ clerical 
mind. 

^ow, the Her. Amos Barton was 

one of those men who have a decided 
will anrl opinion of their own ; he 
held himself bolt upright, and had no 
self-distrust. He would march yery 
determinedly along the road bethought 
\ best ; bttt then it was wonderfully easy 
/ to convince him which tms the best 
\ road. And so a very little unwonted 
reading and unwonted discussion 
made him see that an Episoopfdian 
Establishment was mncb more than 
unobjectionable, and on many other 
point-^ he began to feel that he held 
opinions a little too far-sighted and 
profound to be cmdely and suddenly 
coramnnicated to ordinary minds. 
He was like an onion that has been 
rubbed witli spices ; the slronjr orio-jnal 
odor was blended with sonu rliiiip^ 
new and foreign. The Luw-Ciiureii 
onioD still ommded refined High- 
Camreh nostrils, ui l the new spice 

6* 



vrn."^ nn we! come to tbe palals of the 

genuine onion-entt r. 

We will not accompany him to the 
Clerical Meeting to-day, because we 
shall probably want to go thither 
some day when he will be absent. 
And just now 1 am Innt on intro- 
ducing you to Mr. Bridmuiu and the 
Countess Czcrhiski, with whom Air. 
and Mrs. Barton are invited to dine 
to-mornm. 

CHAPTER UL 

Outside, the moon is shedding its 

cold lif^lit on the cold snow, and the 
white-bearded fir-trees round Camp 
Villa are casiin<,' a blue shadow across 
the white ground, while the Rev. 
Amos Barton and bis wife are audibly 
crushing the crisp snow beneath their 
feet, as, about seven o'clock on Fri- 
day evenin<^, they ajtproach the door 
of the above-named desirable country 
resident* containing dining, break- 
fast, and drawing rooms, &c.« sitnated 
only half a mile from tbe marira^ 
town of Milby. 

Inside, there is a bright fire in the 
drawin^-n>om, castiii^r a pleasant but 
uncertain light on the aelicate silk 
dress of a lady who is reclining behind 
a screen in the comer of the sofa, and 
allowinp;^ you to discern that the hair 
of the gentleman who is seated in die 
arm-chair opposite, with a newspaper 
over his knees, is becoming decidedly 
pray A little " Kin;; Charles." with 
a crimson ribbon round his neck, who 
has been lying curled up in the very 
middle of tne hearth-ru^, has just dis- 
covered that that zone is too hot for 
him, and is jumpinp;^ on the sofa, e\'i- 
dently with the intention of aeeoni- 
modating his person on the silk gown. 
On the table there are two wax-can- 
dles, which will be lighted as soon as 
the expected knock is heard at the 
door. 

The knock is heard, the candles are 
liglited, and presently Mr. and Mrs. 
Barton are nshered m, — Mr. Barton 
erect and clerical, in a fiiultless tie 
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and shining eraniom; Mrs. Barton 
graccfnl in a newly turned black silk. 

" Now this" is cliarniing of you/* 
£aid the Countess Czerlaski^ aJvaii- 
cinff to meet them, and embracing 
Milly witli careful ^egancc. ** I am 
realty n-hann d of my helfishness in ' 
asking my trieuds to eome and see 
me in this frightful weather." Then, 
giving her hand to Amos, " And you, 
Mr. Barton, whote time is so precious ! 
But I am doing a good deed in draw- 
ing yon away from your labors. I 
have a plot, to prevent you ficom mar- 
tyrizing yourself." 

WhiSs this greeting was going for- 
ward, Mr. Bridmain, and Jet the 
spaniel, looked on with the air ofj 
actors who had no idea of by -pi ay. ' 
Mr. Bridmain, a stiff, and rather 
thick -set man, gave his welcome with 
a labored corcUality. It was aston- 
i^hing how very little he resembled 
his beautiful sister. 

For the Conntrss Czerlaski was 
undeniably beuutilu). As she seated 
herself by Mrs. Barton on the sofa, 
MlUy's eyes, indeed, rested — must it 
be confessed 7 — cliicfly on the details ' 
of the tasteful dress, the rich silk of a ' 
piuki&h lilac hue (the Countess al- 
ways wore delicate colors in an even- 
ing), the blark lace pelerine, and the 
black lace veil falling at the back of 
the small c-loscly 1>ial(ied head. For 
Milly had one weakness — don't love 
her any the less for it, it was a pretty 
woman's weakness — , she was fond of 
dress ; and often when she was mak- 
ing up her own economical millinery, 
she had romantic visions how nice it 
would be to put on really handsome 
stylish things, — to have very stiff 
balloon sleeves, for example, without 
which a woman's dress was naught 
in those days. You and I, too, read- 
er, liavc our weakness, have we not ? 
which makes us think foolish things 
now and then. Perhaps it may lie in 
an excessive admiration for small 
hands and feet, a tall lithe figure, 
large dark eyes, and dark silken 
hraidi'd liair. All these the Counte^^ 
|>u:j^coscd, and aUc had, Uiuico^ei, a ^ 



delicately formed nose, the least bit 
curved, and a clear Itmnettc complex- 
ion. Her month, it ninst he admit- 
ted, receded Luu much from her uQfie 
and chin, and to a prophetic eye 
threatened " nut-crackers " in ad- 
vanced age. But by the lijudit of fire 
and wax candles that age sccnicd 
very far off indeed, and you wuuid 
have said that the Countess was not 
more than thirty. 

Look at the two women on the 
sofa together ! The large, fair, miki> 
eyed Milly is timid even in friend- 
ship : it is not easy to her to speak of 
the affection of which her heart is foU. 
The lithe, dark, thin-lijii>ed Countess 
is racking her small brain for caress- 
ing words and charming exaggem- 
tions. 

" And how are all the cherubs at 
home I said the Conntess, stoojiing 
to pick up Jet, and without waiting 

for an answer. '* I have been kept 
in-doors bv a cold ever since Snnday, 
or I should not have rested without 
seeing you. What have yon 4one 
with those wretched singers, Mr. 
Barton?" 

" O, we hare got a new choir to- 
gether, which Avill go on very well 
with a little practice. 1 was quite de- 
termined that the old set of singers 
should be dismissed. I had gi^^en or« 
(Icrs that tlicy should not sing the 
wedding psalm, as they call it, aijnin, 
to make a new-married couple look 
ridiculons, and they sang it in defi^ 
ance of me. I could put them into 
the Ecclesiastical Court, if I chose 
for to do so, for lifting up their voices 
in church in opposition to the dcrgy* 
man." 

" And a most wholesome discipline 
that would be," said the Conntess; 

•'indeed, yon nro too patient and for- 
bearing, Mr. Barton. For my ])art, 
/ lose temper when 1 see hou fur 
you are from beiag appreciated in 
that miserable Shepperton.'' 

If, as is ])robable, Mr. Barton felt 
at a los.s what to say in re|)ly to tlie 
insinuated compliment, it was a relief 
lu him that dinner was unuouuccd 
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just then, and tbat be Iiad to oflfer tin | aflfeefs nw, not the ooU In the new. I 

arm to the Countess. » » - « . « ^ « 

A*? Mr. BridniJiin was leadinj^Mrs. 
Barton to the dininjir-room, lie oh- 
Berved, " The weather is very severe." 

«VerT, indeed," said Mflly. 

Vbe. Bridmaiii studied conversation 
as an art. To ladios he spoke of tlie 
weather, and was accustomed to con- 
sider it under three points of view: 
as a question of climate in general, 
ecfmparing England with other conn- 
tries in this respect; as a personal 
question, inqnirin<7how it affected his 
lady interlocutor in particular ; aiitl 
as a question of probabilities, discuss- 
ing iniether there irould be a change 
or a continuance of the present atmo- 
spheric condition??. To gentlemen 
he talked politics, and he read two 
daily papers expressly to qualify 
himself for this function. Mr. Bar- 
ton thought him a man of consider- 
aide political information, but not 
of lively parts. 

*^And so you are always to hold 
your Clerical Meetings at Mr. 
Ely's ^ said the Coontess, between 
her spoonfuls of soup. (The soup 
was a little ovcr-spiced. Mrs. Short 
of Camp Villa, who was in the habit 
of letting her best apartments, gave 
onljr moderate wages to her coolc. } 

^'Tes/' said Mr. Barton; <'Mflby 
is a central place, and there are many 
conveniences in having onljr one 
point of meetinjr." 

** Well," continued the Countess, 
''every one seems to agree in giving 
the precedence to Mr. Ely. For my 
part. I cannot admire him. His 
preachin*^ is too cold for me. It has 
no tervor, — no heart. I often say to 
my brother, it Is a great comfort to 
me that Shepperton Church is not 
too far off for ns to go to; don't I, 
Edmund ? " 

** Yes," answered Mr. Bridmain ; 
" they show us into such a bad pew 
at Milby, — jnst where there is a 
draught from that door. I caught 
a stiiF neck the first time I went 
there." 



was \\Titing to my friend Lady Por-. 
trr \]n< TTiMmniL', and tel!in<^ her all 
atiuut luy tcciin<;s. She and I think 
uiikc on such matters. She is most 
anxioos that when Sir Wiltfam hat 
an opportunity of giving away the 
Ywmq; at their place, Dippley, they 
should have a thoroughly zealous 
clever man there. I huive been de- 
scribing a certain IKend of mine to 
her, who, I think, would be just to 
her mind. And there is such a pret- 
ty rectory, Milly; shouldn't I like 
lo see you the mistres*? of it 1 " 

Milly smiled and blushed slightly. 
The Rev. Amos blushed very led, 
and gave a little embarrassed laugh, 
— he could rarely keep liis muscles 
within the limits of a smile. 

At this moment John, the man- 
servant, approached Mrs. Barton 
with a gravy-tnreen, and also with a 
slight odor of the stable, which usual- 
ly adhered to him throughout his in- 
door functions. John was rathey 
nervous; and the Countess happen- 
ing to speak to him at this inopjxir- 
tune moment, the tureen slij)ped and 
emptied itself on Mrs. Barton's new- 
ly turned black silk. 

*'0 horror! Tell Alice to como 
dircctlv and rub Mrs. Barton's 
dtesBf said the Countess to the trem- 
bling John, carefully abstaining from 
approaching the ji^ravy-sprinkled spot 
on the floor with her own lilac silk. 
But Mr. Bridmain, who had a strict- 
ly private interest in silks, good-na- 
turedly jumped np and apj)ried his 
naj)kin at once to Mrs. Barton's 
gown. 

Milly felt a little inward anguish, 
but no ill-temper, and tried to make 
lis:ht of the matter for the sake of 

John as well as others. The Count- 
ess felt inwardly thankful that her 
own delicate silk had escaped, hut 
threw out lavish interjections of dis- 
tress and indignation. 

" Dear saint that you are,"shesaid, 
when Milly lau;;hed, and suggested 
that, as her silk was not very glossy 



O; it is the cold in the pulpit that j to begin with, the dim patch would 
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not be much seen ; "yon don't mind 
about these thinjjs, 1 know. Just 
the same sort of thin^ happened to 
me at the Princess Wengstein's one 
day, on a pink satin. I was in an 
agony. But you are so indiiierent to 
dress ; and well you may be. It is 
yon who make dress pretty, and not 
dress that makes you pretty." 

Alice, the buxoin laay's-maid, wear- 
ing a much better dress than Mrs. 
Barton's, now appeared to take Mr. 
Bridmain's plaec in retrieving tlie 
misehief, and after a great amount of 
supplementary nibbing, composure 
was restored, and the business of din- 
ing was continued. 

When John was recounting his ac- 
cident to tlic cook in the kitchen, he 
observed : " Mrs. Barton's a hamablc 
woman; I'd a deal sooner ha' 
throwed the gravy o'er the Countess's 
fine gownd. But laws! wliat tan- 
trums she (l ha' been in artcr the vis- 
itors was gone." 

"Yon'd a deal sooner not ha' 
throwed it down at all, / should 
think," responde<l the nnsympathetic 
cook, to whom John did mt make 
love. " Who d' yon think 's to make 
gravy anuff, if you re to baste peo- 
ple's gownds wr it ? " 

" Well," suggested John, humbly, 
" yon should wet the bottom of the 
duree a bit, to ho]rl it from slippin'." . 

" Wet your granny ! " i-etumed the 
cook ; a retort which she probably re- 
garded in the light of a redndlo ad ab- 
mtrdum, and which in fact reduced 
John to silence. 

Later on in the evening, whilr ,[< Im 
was removing the tea-things from tlie 
drawing - room» and brushing; the 
crumbs from tlie tablecloth with an 
accompanying his-^, snrh as he was 
wont to encourage himself with in 
rubbing down Mr. Bridmain's horse, 
the Rey. Amos Barton drew from bis 
pocket a thin green-covered pamphlet, 
and, presenting it to the Countess, 
said : — 

" You were pleased, I think, with 
my sermon on Christmas Day. It 
baa beea printed in 'The PUptt,' 



and I thonglit jjd' might litoa' • 

copy." 

**That indeed I shall. I shall 
quite value the opportunity of read- 
ing that sermon. There was such 
depth in it!— such argument! It 
was not a sermon to l * heard only 
once. I am delighted that it should 
become generally known, as it will be, 
now it is printed in * The Pulpit.' " 

« Yes,'^ said Milly, innocently, " I 
was so plcftsed with the editor^s let- 
ter." And she drew out her little 
pocket-book, where she carefully 
treasured the editorial autograph, 
while Mr. Barton laughed and blusli- 
ed, and said, " Nonsense, Milly! " 

" You see," she said, giving the 
letter to the Countess, " I am very 
proud of the pruibc my husband 
gets." 

The sermon in question, by the by, 

was an cxtrcmelv aririmientative one 
on the Incarnation ; which, as it was 
preached to a congregation not one 
of whom had any doubt of ^at doc- 
trine, and to whom the SociniwM 
therein confuted were as unknown as 
the Arimaspians, wns exceed in^r^y 
well adapte<l to trouble and conlui>e 
the Sheppcrtonian mind. 

Ah,^^ said the Countess, return- 
ing the editor's letter, " he may weH 
say he will he glad of other sermons 
from the same source. But I would 
rather you should publish your ser- 
mons in an independent volume, Mr. 
Barton ; it would be so desirable to 
have them in that shape. For in- 
stance, I conld send a copy to the 
Dean of Radborough. And there is 
Lord Blarney, whom I knew before 
he was chancellor. I was a special 
favorite of his, and you can't t^nk 
what sweet things he used to say to me. 
I shall not resist the temptation to 
write to him one of .these days suns 
fagon, and tell him how he ought to 
dispose of the next vacant living in 
his gift." 

Whether Jet the spaniel, being a 
much more knowing dog than was 
suspected, wished to express his dis* 
approval of the Conntesa'a last 
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SBeech, as not accordant with his 
ideas of wisdom and veracity, I can- 
not say; bat at this moment he 
jumped off her lap» and, taming his 

back upon her, placed one p^w on 
tlie lender, and held the otIht up ro 
warm, as if affecting to abstract 
himself from the current of couvcr- 
satioa. 

But now Mr. Bridmain brought 

out the chess-board, and Mr. Barton 
acce[)ted his challenge to play a 
^nmc, witli immense satisfaction. 
Xiic Rev. Amos was very fond of 
diflss, as most people are who can 
fiontinnc through many years to 
create interesting vicissitudes in 
tlie ^anu', by takin;; lonj^-nieditated 
niove^i with their knights, and sub- 
Requeatly discorering that they haye 
thereby exposed their qoecn. 

Chess is a silent game ; and the 
Countess's chat with Miily is in quite 
an undertone, — probably reUuing 
to women's matters that it would be 
impertinent for ns to listen to; so 
we will leave Camp Villa, and pro- 
coofl to Mill^y Vicara*2:c, where Mr. 
iarqnliar has sat out t\vo other 
guests with whom he has been dining 
at Mr. £ly's, and is now rather 
wearying that reverend gentleman by 
his protnicted small-talk. 

Mr. Ely was a tall, dark-haired, 
distinguished-looking man of thrce- 
and- thirty. By the laity of Mil by 
Und its neighborhood he was regard- 
ed as a man of quite remarkable 
powers and learning, who must make 
a considerable sensation in London 
pulpits and drawing-rooms on his 
oeeaaional vidts to the metropolis; 
And by his brother cleigy he was re 
gardcd as a discreet nnd agreeable 
fellow, Mr Ely never got into a 
warm discussion ; he suggested what 
might be thou^^ht, but rarely said 
what he thought himself; lie never 
let either men or women sec that he 
was laughing at tliem, and lie never 
gave any one an opportunity of 
laughing at hiiiu In one thing only 
he wat injudicious. He parted his 
daxk wmvy hair down the middle; 



and as his head was rather flat than 
otherwise, that style of coili'ure was 
uot advantagiHius to him. 

Mr. Farqubar, though not a parish- 
ioner of Mr. Ely's, was one of his 
warmest a<]mirers, and thought he 
would make an nncxceptioijiddi' son- 
in-law, in spite uf his being oi no pur- 
ticnlar fimiily." Mr. Farquhar was 
susceptible on the point of " blood," 
— his own circulating fluid, which an- 
imated a Bhort an<l <'>niewhat flabby 
person, being, he considered, of veiy 
superior quality. 

By the by/' he said, with a cer- 
tain pomposity counteracted by a lisp, 
"what an ath Barton makth of liim- 
thelf, about that P>i i'l:iiain and tiio 
Counteth, ath she c;ilitii herthelf. Af- 
ter you were gone the other evening, 
Mitfiith Farcpihar wath telling him 
the general opinion attout tliom in the 
nei«i:hl>orhcK>(i, an<l he p)t (|uitc red 
and angry. Bieth your thoul, he be- 
Uevth the whole thtory about her 
Polish hnthband and hith wonderfhl 
ethcnpcth ; and ath for her, — why, ho 
thinkth her perfection, a woman of 
niotht rctined feelingth, and no end of 
tliturt." 

Mr. Ely smiled. "Some people 
Avould say our friend Barton was not 

the best iud<j:c of rofinomcnf Per- 
haps the lady flatters him a little, and 
we men are suscejiliblc. She goes to 
Shepperton Church every Sunday, — 
drawn there, let us suppose, by Mr. 
Barton's eloquence." 

" Pthaw," said Mr. Fnnjtihar ; 
"now, to my mintl, yon have only 
to look at that woman to tliee what 
what she ith, — throwing her eyth 
about when she comth into church, 
and drething in a way to attract at- 
tention. I should thay, she 'th tired 
of her brother Bridmain, and looking 
out ibr another brother with a ihtron- 
ger family likcneth Mithlth Far- 
(juhar ith very fond of Mithith Bar- 
ton, nnd ith quire (iithtrethed that she 
should athothiatewith thuch a woman, 
tho she attacked him on the thnbject 
purpothly. Bnt I tell her it 'th of no 
nthe, with a pig-headed fiUow like 
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him. Barton *th well meaning enough, 
but tho contheited. I*ve left off giv- 
ing]; liim my advithe/' 

Mr. Ely smiled inwardly and said 
to himself, " What a ptinlshment 1 ** 
Bnt to Mr. Enquhar he aaid, " Bar- 
ton might be more jiidicions, it must j 
be confps'scd/* lie was getting tired, 
and did not want to develop the sub- 
ject 

" Why, nohody vithit-tli them but 
the Bartonth," continued Mr. Farqu- ' 
bar, "and why shoiild thuch people 
come here, unleth thc^' had particular 
reathonth for prefcmng a neighbor- 
hood where they are not known? 
Pooh ! it lookth bad on the very fethe 
of it. You called on them, now ; how 
did you find them ? " 

" Oh ! — Mr. Bridmain strikes me as 
a common sort of man, who is making 
an effort to seem wise and well-bred. 
He comes down on one tremendously 
with political information, and seems 
knowing about the King of the French. 
The Conotess is certainly a handsome 
woman, bnt she pats on the grand air 
a little too powerfully. Woodcock 
wn>? immensely taken with her, and 
insisted on his wife's calling on her 
and asking her to dinner ; but I think 
Mrs. Wdodcoek tamed restive after 
the first visit, and wouldn't invite her 
again." 

" Ha, ha ! Woodcock hath alwayth 
a thoft place in hith heart for a pretty 
fathe. It'th odd how he came to 
marry that plain woman, and no for- 
tune either. 

" Mysteries of the tender passion," 
said Mr. Ely. "I am not initiated 
yet, you know.*' 

Here Mr. Farqnhar's carriage was 
announced, and as we have not fonnd 
his conversntion particulnrly brilliant 
under the stimulus of Mr. Ely's ex- 
ceptional presence, we will not accom- 
pany him home to the less exciting 
atmosphere of domestic life. 

Mr. Kly threw himself wirh a sense 
of relief into his easiest chair, set his 
feet on the hobs, and in this attitude 
of bachelor enjoyment began to read 
Bishop Jehh^i Memoixs. 



CHAPTER IV. 

I AM by no means t^ure that if the 
good people of Milby had known the 
troth about the Conntess Czeiiasid, 
they would not have been cronsidernbly 
j disappointed to find that it was very 
far from being as bad as iliey ima- 
gined. Nice distinctions are trouble- 
some. It is so much easier to say 
that a thing is Uack, than to discrim* 
inatc the particular shade of brown, 
blue, or green, to which it really be- 
longs. It is so much easier to make 
up your mind that your neighbor is 
good for nothing, than to enter into 
all the circumstances that would 
oblige you to modify that o] inion. 

Resides, think of all the virtuous 
declamation, all the penetrating ob- 
servation, which had been built up en- 
tirely on the fundamental position 
, that the Countess was a very objec- 
tionable person indeed, and which 
would be utterly overturned and nulli- 
fied by the destruction of that premise. 
Mrs. Phipps, the banker's wifi^ and 
Mrs. Landor, the attorney's wife, had 
invested part of their reputation for 
acutciH ss in the supposition that Mr. 
Bridmaiu was not the Countess's 
brother. Moreover, Miss Phipps was 
conscious that if tiie Coantess was 
not a disrepntablc person, she, Miss 
Phipps, had no compensating superi- 
ority in virtue to set against the other 
lady's manifest superiority in person^ 
al charms. Miss Phipps's stumpy 
figure and unsuccessful attire, instead 
of looking down fr-om a monnt of vir- 
tue with an aureole rousid its head, 
would then be seen on the same level 
and in the same light as the Countess 
Czerlaski's Diana-like form and well- 
chosen drapery. Miss Phipps, for her 
part, did n't like dressing for effect, — 
she had always avoided that style of 
appeorance whidh was calcolated to 
create a sensation. 

Then what amusin": innuendoes of 
the Milby gentlemen over their wine 
would have been entirely frustrated 
and reduced to naught, if von had 
told them that the Coantess bad real- 
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ly been guilty of no misdemeanors 
which dumiuided her exclusion from 
strictly respectable society ; that her 
husband had been the verifcabie Count 
Czerlaski, who had had wonderfiit 
escapes, as she said, and who, as she 
did not say, bat as was said in cer- 
tain rirrnkrs once folded by her fair 
hands, iiad .subsequently given dan- 
cing-lessons in the metropolis; that 
Jllr. Bridnudn was neither more nor 
less than her half-brother, who, by 
Tinimpeachcd integrity and industry, 
had won a partnership in ii sUk-manu- 
factory, and thereby a moderate for- 
time, that enabled him to retire, as 
JOB see, tostady politics, the weather, 
and the art of conversation at his lei- 
snro, Mr. Bridmain, in fact, quad- 
rngcnarian bachelor as he was, felt 
extremely well pleased to receive his 
sister in her wiaowhood, and to shine 
in the reflected light of her beantj and 
title. Every man who is not a mon- 
ster, a mathematician, or a mad phi- 
i losopher, is the slave of some wuiaan 
W other. Mr. Bridmain had put his 
neck under the yoke of his handsome 
sister, and though his soul was a 
vcrv Httle one, — of tbe siTiallcst de- 
scription indeed, he would not have 
ventured to call it his own» He might 
he slightly recalcitrant now and tl^n, 
as 18 the habit of long-eared pachy- 
derms, under the thon<^ of the fair 
Countess's tono:ue : but there seemcxl [ 
little probability that ho would ever 
«et his neek loose. Still, a bachelor's 
heart is an ontlying fortress that 
some fair enemy may any day take 
either by storm or stratafrem ; and 
there was always the possibility that 
Mr. Brklmain's first nuptials might 
oeear before the Countess was qnite 
sare of her second. As it was, how- 
ever, he submitted to all iiis sister's 
caprices, never grumbled because her 
dress and her maid formed a consid- 
erable item beyond her own little in* 
oome of sixty pounds per annum, and 
consented to lead with her a miirrato- 
ry life, as personages ou the tlcbatable 
ground ))etween aristocracy and com- 
monalty, instead of settling in some 



spot where his ftve hundred a year 

Tni<;ht liavc won him the definite dig- 
nity of a parochial magnate. 

The Countess had her views in 
choosing a quiet prorincial ;^ace like 
Mttby. After three years of widow- 
hood, she had brought her feelings to 
contemplate giviriir a snccf«or to her 
lamented Czerlaski, wliose tine whis- 
kers, line air, and romantic fortunes 
liad won her heart ten. years ago, 
when, as pretty Caroline Bridmun, 
in tlic full bloom of five-and-twenty, 
she was governess to Ladv Porter's 
daughters whom he initiated into the 
mysteries of the oat de basque, and the 
Lancers' quadrilles. She liad had 
seven years of sufficiently happy mat- 
rimony with Czeriaski, who had taken 
her to I'aris and Germany, and intro- 
duced her there to many of his old 
friends with large titles and small 
fortunes. So that the fair Caroline 
had had considerable experience of 
life, and had gathered therefrom, not, 
indeed, any very ripe and comprchcn^ 
sire wisdom, hut much eKtemal polish, 
and certain practical conclusious of a 
very decided kind. One of these con- 
clusions was, that there were thinj^ 
more solid in life tiian fine whiskers 
and a title, and that, in accepting a 
second husband, she would regard 
these items as quite subordinate to a 
carriage and a settlement. Now, she 
had ascertained, by trnr;itive nsi- 
dences, that the kind ut bite she wiui 
angling for was difficult to bo met 
with at watering-places, which were 
already prcoccn])ied with al)undanee 
of anc:lin!T beauties, and were chiefly 
stociied with men whose whiskers 
might he dyed, and whose incomes 
were still more problematic; so she 
had determined on trying a neighbor- 
hood where people were extremely 
well acquainted with each otlier's af- 
fairs, and where the women were 
mostly ill dressed and ugly. Mr. 
Bridmain's slow brain had adopted 
his sister's views, and it seemed to him 
that n woman so handsome and dis- 
tinguished as the Countess must cer- 
tainly make a aatsh that might lift 
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himself into the region of county 
celel)riti(^, and pive liim at least a 
sort of couiduship to the quurter-6e$- 
sions. 

All this, which Wft8 the simple tnitfa, 
would have seemed extremely flat to 
the p:088ip8 of Milby, who had made 
up their miudi* to something much 
more exciting. There was nothing here 
SO very detestable. Iti8trnethe(>>iait> 
ess was a little vain, a little ambitious, 
a little selfish, a little kIuiIIow and friv- 
olous, a little piven to white lies. — 
But who considers such slight blem- 
ishes, such moral pimples as these, 
disqiuihflcataons for eBCering into the 
most respectable society ! Indeed, 
the severest Indies in Milby would 
liave been perfectly aware that these 
characteristics would have created no 
wide distiBctkm between the Conntcss 
Caerlaski and themselves ; and since it 
wasclear there wtw a wide distinction, 
— why, it must lie in the yjossession of 
some vices irom which they were unde- 
idably ftee. 

Hence it came to pass that Milby 
respectability refused to recognise the 
Countess Czerlaski, in spttc of her 
assiduous church-going:, and the deep 
disgust she was known to have ex- 
pressed at the extreme paucity of the 
congregations on Ash-Wednesdays. 
So she b^an to feel that she had 
miscalculated the advnntnL'^es of a 
neij^hborhood where people arc well 
acquainted with each other's private 
aflfairs. Under these drcumstanees, 
you will imairine how welcome was 
the perfect credence nn<\ admirntion 
she met with from Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 
ton. She had been especially irritat- 
ed by Mr. Ely's beliaTior to her ; she 
felt sure that be was not in the least 
struck with her bean^, that he quiz- 
zed her conversMtion, and that he 
spoke of her with a sneer. A woman 
always knows where she is utterly 
powerless, and shuns a coldly satirical 
eve as she would shan a Gorgon. 
And s!)e wns especially eager for cler- 
ical notice and friendship, not merely 
because that is quite the most respect- 
able ooanteDanee to be obtained in 



society, hnt bccanso she really cared 
about rcii|i:io us mattere, and had an 
uneasy sense that she was not alto- 
gether safe in that quarter. She had 
serions intentions of becoming ^inte 
pious, — without any reserves, — 
when she had once got her carriage 
and settlement. Let us do this one 
sly trick, says Ulvsses to Neoptole- 
muB, and we will be perftctly honest 
ever after, ^ 

«AA' i)Sv yap m rrmia ttj? viinf^ Ao/ktr, 

The Counter did not quote Soph- 
ocles, but she said to herself: Only 
this little bit of pretence and vanity, 

and then I will be quite good, and 
make myself quite safe for another 
world." 

And as she Imd br no meane endi 

fine taste and insight in theological 
teaching as in costume, the Rev. 
Amos Barton seemed to her a man 
not only of learning, — that is always 
understood with a clergyman, — but 
of mnch power as a spiritual director; 
As Ibr Mllly, the Countess real ly loved 
her as well the preoccupied sT.ite 
of her aticctions would allow. For 
you have already perceived that there 
was one beiof^ to whom the Countess 
was absorbingly devoted, and to 
whose desires she made cverj-thing 
el.se subservient, — Tiamely, Caroline' 
C/erlaski, vee. Bndniain. 

Thus there was really not much 
affectation in her sweet sneechea and 
attentions to Mr. and Mrs. Barton. 
Still, their friendship by no means 
adequately represented the object slw 
had in view when she came to Mil by, 
and it had been for some time dear to 
her that she must suggest a new 
change of lesldence to her broths 
er. 

The thing we look forward to often 
comes to pass, but never precisely in 
the way we have imagiiied to our- 
selves. The Countess did actnaUj 

leave Camp Villa before many months 
were past, hut under eirciim'^tnnres 
which had not at all entered into her 
contemplation. 
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CHAPTER r. 

The BcV. Amos Barton, whose 
Bad furtones I have and^taken to v&- 
late, waR| yoa perceive, in no respect 
AQ ideal or exceptional character ; 
and perhaps I am doins^ a bol<l thing 
to I)P-i>eak your sympathy on behalf 
ui u laau. who was so very far from 
rabarkable, — a man whose virtues 
were not heroic, and who had no un- 
detected crime within his breast ; who 
had not the slightest mystery liang- 
ing about him, but was palpably and 
UQinistakably oommoaplace ; who 
was not even in love, bnt had had 
that complaint favorably many years 
ago. "An utterly uninteresting 
character ! " I think I hear a huiy 
reatier exclaim, — Mrs. Farthingale, 
ibr exanaple, who piefers the idflM in 
fiction ; to whom tmgedj means er- 
Tninc tippets, atlultery, and murder ; 
and comedy, the ativeiitures of some 
pec»onage who is (j^uite a " character." 

But, my dear madam, !t is so very 
lai^ a mi^nty of your fellow-coun- 
trymen that are of this insigniricant 
stamp. At Iciist eighty out of a hun- 
dred of your adult male fellow-Brit- 1 
ORs riiturned in the last census are 
neither extraordinarily silly, nor ex- 
traordinarily wicked, nor extraordi- 
nnrilv -wise ; their eyes are neitber ' 
deep and li(iuid with sentiinv'nt, nor 
sparkling witli suppressed witticisms ; 
tne^ have ptobabl^ had no hairbreadth 
escapes or thrilling adventnres; 
their brains are certainly not preg- 
nant with genius, arnl their passion;? 
have not manifested themselves at all 
after the fashion of a volcano. They 
ar&Aiiiiply menof complexions more or 
lesa muddy, whose conversation is 
more or less bald and disjointed. Yet 
these commoaplaee people — many 
of them — bear a conscience, and have 
&lt thfi snblime prompting to do the 
paiaful right; they have their un- 
spoken sorrows, and their sacred 
joys ; their hearts have perhaps gone 
out towards their lirst-born, and they 
have mourned over the irreclaimable 
d(»d. Ifay, is there not a pathos in 



th^ir very instgnificnnc?, — in our 
couipan.^on of their dim ami narrow 
existence witli the glorious possibili- 
ties of that hnman nature which they 
share. 

Depend upon it, yon would gain 
un8penk!i!>ly if you would learn with 
me to see some of the jKX'try and the 
pathos, the tragedy and the comedy, 
lying in the experience of a human 
soul that looks out through dull gray 
eyes, and that speaks in a voice of 
quite ordinary tones. In that case, I 
should have no fear of yuur not car- 
ing to know what further befell the 
Hev. Amos Barton, or of your think- 
ing the homely details I have to tell 
at all beneath v'>nr attention. As it 
is, you can, it you please, deeiine to 
pursue ray story fartner ; and you will 
easily 6nd reading more to your 
taste, since I learn from the n^ws* 
papers that many rcmarknhlc novels, 
full of striking situations, thrilling in- 
cidents, and eloquent writing, have 
appeared only within the last sea- 
son. 

Meanwhile, readers who have Tjogun 
to feet an interest in t!ie Rv. Amo"» 
j Barton and his wife will be gind to 
learn that Mr. Oldinport lent the 
twenty pounds. But twenty pounds 
are soon exhausted when twelve are 
' (liv as back payment to th" butcher, 
and when the |W)«?.se«i«:iou of eight ex- 
tra sovereigns in Februarv weather 
is an irresistible temptation to order 
a new great-coat. And though Mr. 
Bndmain so far departed from the 
necessary eroMomy entailed on him 
by the Countess's elegant toilet and 
expensive maid, as to choose a hand- 
some black silk, sdff, as bis experi- 
enced eye discerned, with the fi^enoine 
stren2:th of its o\yn texture, and not 
wirli the factitious strength <»f gum, 
auii present it to Mrs. Barton, in 
retricmd of the accident that had 
occurred at his table, yet, dear me, » 
as every husband has beard, — what 
is the present of a gown when you 
are dehcientlv furnislied with the et- 
ceteras of apparel, an«l when, more- 
oveTi there ore six children whose 
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wear and tear of clothes is sometJiiiij^ 
iucrediUle to the non-maternal niiud i 
Indeed, the equation of inoome and 
expenditure wai offering new and 
constantly accumulating difficulties 
to Mr. and Mrs. Barton ; for shortly 
after the birtli of little Walter, Milly'i} 
aunt, who had lived with her ever 
since her marriage, had withdrawn 
herself, her furniture, and her yearly 
income, to the household of another 
niece ; proniptt^d to that step, very 
probably, by a slieht " tiff" with the 
Kev. Amo0, whidi oocurred while 
Milly wai up stairs, and proved one 
too many for tb<^ cMerly lady's pa- 
tience and iTiaguauiniity. Mr. Bar- 
ton's temper was a little warm, bat, 
on the other hand, elderly maiden 
ladies are known to be susceptible; 
80 we will not suppose that all the 
blame lay on his side, — the less so, 
as he had every motive for humoring 
an inmate whose pn^cnce kept the 
wolf from the door. It was now near- 
ly a year sincs^ Miss Jackson's de- 
partnrc, and, to a fmc ear, the howl 
of the wolf was audibly approach- 
ing. 

It was a sad thin^, too, that when 
die last snow bad melted, when 
die pnrp4e and yellow crocuses were 
commE: up in the f^arden, and the 
old church was already half pulled 
down, Milly had an illness which 
made her lips look pale, and rendered 
it absolutely necessary that she should 
not exert herself for some time. Mr, 
Brand, the Shepperton doctor so ob- 
noxious to Mr. Pilgrim, ordered her 
to drink port-wine, and it was quite 
necessary to have a charwoman very 
often, lo assist Nanny in all the ex- 
tra work that fell upon her. 

Mrs. ITacklt, who hardly ever paid 
a visit to any one but her oldest and 
nearest neighbor Mrs. Patten, now 
took the unusual step of calling at the 
vicarafTC one mornin;j: ; and the tears 
came into her unsentimental eyes as 
she saw Milly seated pale and feeble 
in the parlor, unable to persevere in 
sewing the pinafore that lay on the 
table beside her. Little Diekey» a 



l>oisterous boy of five, with lai^ pink 
cheeks and sturdy 1^8, was having 
his turn to sit wtth mamma, and waa 
squatting quiet as a mouse at her 
knee, holdiiij.; her soft white hand be- 
tween his little retl bhu k nniled lists. 
He was a boy whom Mrs. Uackit, 
in a severe mood, had pronounced 
" stocky " (a word that etymological* 
ly, in all probability, conveys soma 
allusion to an instrument of punish- 
ment for the refractory) ; but seeing 
him thus subdued into goodness, she 
smiled at him with her kindest smile^ 
and, stooping down, suggested a kias^ 
— a favor which I>icJ^ resalat»lj 
declined. 

" Now do you take nourishing things 
enough I was one of Mrs. Hackirs 
first questions, and Milly endeavored 

to make it appear that no woman was 
ever ?o mucn in danger of bcinp: ov er- 
fed and led into self-indulgent liahits 
as herself. But Mrs. Hackit gathered 
one fact from her r^es, namely, that 
Mr. Brand liad ordesed port-wine. 

While this conversation was going 
forward, Dickey had been furtively 
stroking and kissing Uie soft white 
hand ,* so that at last, when a pause 
came, his mother said, smilingl7, 
"AVhy are yon lussing my hioid. 
Dickey ? " 

" It id vovely,*' answered Dickey, 
who^ you observe, was decidedly badk.- 
ward in his pronunciation. 

Mrs. Hackit remembered this little 
FccTic in after days, and thought with 
pcdiliiir tdidcroess and pity of tha 
'* stocky Ijoy." 

The nest day there came a fum- 
per with Mrs. Hacklt's respects ; and 
on being opened it was found to con- 
tain half a dozen of port-wine and tWa - 
conples ot fowls. Mm. Farquhar, too, 
was very kind ; insisted on Mrs. Bar- 
ton's rqecting all arrowroot but hen, 
which was genuine Indian, and cai^ 
ried away St)phy and Fred to stay 
with her a fortnight. These and oth- 
er good-natured attentions made the 
trouble of Milly's illnefs moro beai^ 
able ; but they could not prevent it 
from swelling eipeDses^ and Mr. Bni^ 
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ton 'he^fin to have serious thongbts of 
rc j)rt -oiitini^ his case to ii ccrtuin char- 
ity' fur the reiiet" of needy curates. 

Altogether, as matters stood in 
Slieppeiton, the parishioDerB were 
more likely to fiave a stron;: ':t'n>o 
that the cicrgymim Tipcdetl tlicir in;i- 
terinl aid, than that th^ needed his 
spiritual aid, — uot the best state of 
thin^ in this a^ and eoQfitrjr, where 
faith in men solely on the ground of 
their gpiriruul i^lfts has considerably 
dirainishi'd, and Cfpecially unfavora- 
ble to the induence of the Rev. Amos, 
liriioee sphritnal gifts woakl not batne 
iObd A very comtnanding power even 
in an age of faith. 

But, you ask, did not the Countess 
Czcrlaski pay any attention to her 
ft iends all this time ? To be sare she 
dM. She was indefatigable in visitinr 
lier " sweet Mllly/' and sitting with 
her for hours top;^t'ther. It may seem 
remarkable to you that she neither 
thoui^ht of taking away any of the 
childien, norof proridingfor any of 
Mtlljr's prob ibic wants ; but ladies of 
rank ami of luxurjons habits, you 
know, cannot be expected to surmise 
the details of poverih^. She pat a 
great deal of ean-de-dologne on Mts. 
Barton's pocket-handk^hief, rear- 
ranged her pillow and footstool, kissed 
her cheek >, wrapped her in a soft 
warm shawl from her own shoulders, 
and amused her with stories of the life 
she had seen abroad* When Mr. 
l^rton joined them she talked of 
Tractarimi tTi, of her determination 
not to rc-euter the vortex of fashiona- 
ble life, and of her anxiety to see him 
in a sphere large enough* for his tal- 
ents. Milly thoaght her sprightliness 
nnd ai^Mstionate warmth quite charm- 
ing, and wA=? very fond of her ; while 
the Rev. Amos bad a vague conscious- 
ness that he had risen into aristocratic 
lifei and onl^ associated with his mid- 
dle-class parishioners in a pastoral and 
parenthetic manner. 

However, ns the days brightened, 
Milly's cheeks and lips brightened 
too and in a few weeks she was al- 
most as active as ever, though watch- 



fal eyes mifrht have seen that nctivitpr 
was not easy to Ikt. Mrs. Huekit s 
eyes were of that kind, and one liuy, 
when Mr. and Mrs. Barton had been 
dining with her for the fint time since 
Milly's illness, she obscrvcrl to her 
husband, — " That poor tbiii^^ '.h 
dreadful weak an' diiicate; she won't 
Stan' haWn' manj more children." 

Mr. Barton, meanwhile, had been 
indefatigable in his vocation. He had 
preached two extern jx)rary sermon 
every Sunday at the workhouse, where 
a room had been titted up for divine 
service, pending the alterations in Che 
church; and had walked the same 
evening to a cottage at one or other 
extremity of his parish to deliver an- 
other sermon, still more extemporary, 
in an atmosphere impregnated with 
spring-^owcrs atnl perspir^ition. Af* 
ter all these labors you will easily con- 
ceive that lie was considerably cx- 
, hausted by half past nine o'clock in 
j the cvenin<?, and that a supper at a 
I friendly parishioner's with a glass, or 
even two glasses, of brandy-nnd-waier 
after it, was a welcome reinforcement. 
Mr. Barton was not at all an ascetic ; 
he thought the benefits of fastinu ^vcre 
entirely confined to the Old Testament 
dispensation ; he was fond of relaxing 
himself with n little gossip ; indeed. 
Miss Bt)nd, and orhcr ladies of enthu- 
siastic vit'w^, >iomctimes lej^rettcd that 
Mr. Barton did not more uninterrupt- 
edly exhibit a snperiorit^ to the things 
of the flesh. Thin ladies, who take 
little exercise, and whose livers are 
not strong enough to bear stininlants, 
are so extremely critical about one's 
personal habits ! And, after all, the 
Rev. Amos never came near the bor- 
ders of a vice. His very ihnlts were 
middling, — he wns not very ungram- 
matical. It w;is not ia his nature to 
be superlative in anything; unless, 
indeea, he was snperlativdy middling, 
the quintessential extract of mediocri* 
ty. If there was any one point on 
which he showed an inclination to be 
ejwcessive, it was contidence in his own 
shrewdness and ability in practical 
matters, so that he was very fall of . 
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plans which were somelhinp^ like hts 
iiiuves in chess, — a(liniral»iy well cal- 
; culated, supposing the state of the case 
were otherwise. Forexainple,thatno- 
tabloplan of introdacing anti-Dissent- 
injr books into his Lending Library did 
not in the lenst appear to have bruised 
the head of Dissent, tliough it had cer- 
tainly made Dissent strongly inclined 
to bite the He v. Amos's heel. Again, 
he vexed the souls of liis churchwar- 
dens and iuHuential parishioners by 
his fertile suggestiveness as to what it 
would be wi£ for them to ^ in the 
matter of the church repairs, and oth* 
er ecclesiastical sceularuies. 

" I never ^aw the like to parsons,** 
Mr. liackit said one day in conver- 
sation with his brother churchwarden, 
Mr. Bond ; ''they 're aVys for med- 
dling with business, an* they know no 
more about it than niv black filly '* 

"Ah," said Mr. Bond, tlu-y Vo 
too high learnt to have much common 
sense.*' 

" Well/' remarked Mr. Hackit, in 
a modest and dubious tone, as if 
throwing; out a hypofhcsis which 
might he considered bold, '* I should 
say that ^s a bad sort of eddication as 
makes folks unreasonable." 

So that, you perceive, Mr. Barton's 
popniarity was in that precarious 
condition, in tliat toppling and f''>n- 
tingent state, in which a wry li lit 
push from a malignant destiny would 
Utterly upset it. That pnsh was not 
long: ill being given, as yon shall 
hear. 

One fine Mnv morning, when Amos 
was out on hi<» parochial visits, and 
the sunlight was streaming through 
the bow-window of the sitting-room, 
where Milly was seated at her sewing, 
occasionally lookinq: np to p-lance at 
the children ]daying in the ij:arden, 
there came a loud rap at ilie door, 
which she at once iccognized as Um 
Oounte88*8, and that weU-drcssed lady 
presently entered the sitting-room, 
with her veil drawn over her face. 
Alilly was not at all surprised or 
sorry to see her ; hat when me Count- 
ess threw up her veil, and showed 



that her eyes were red and swoUeil, 
she was both surprised and sorry. 

" What can be the matter, dear 
Caroline 1 " 

Caroline threw down Jet, who garre 
a little velp ; then she threw her nnns 
ronnd Lilly's neck, and began to 
sob i then she threw herself on the 
sofo, and begged for a glass of water} 
then she threw oft' her bonnet and 
shawl ; and hy the time Milly's ima- 
ginatioiii had exhausted itself in con* 
juring up calamities, she said : — 

" Itear, how sliall I tell you I I 
am the moat wretched woman. Ib^ 
be deceived by a brother to whom I 
have been so devoted, — to see him 
degrading himself, — giving himself 
utterly to the dogs ! ** 

"What can it hcl" said Milly, 
who began to picture to herself the 
sober Mr. Bridmain taking to brandy 
and betting. 

** He is going to be married, — to 
marry my own muid, that deceitful 
Alice, to whom I have been the most 
indulgent mistress. Did yon ever 
hear of anything so dij^graceful? 80 
mortifying ? so disreputable ? " 

** And has he only just told you of 
it?** said Milly, who, having rcaUy 
heard of worse conduct, even in her 
innocent life, avoided n direct answer. 

" Told mc of it ! he had not even 
till' <rtare to do that. I went into the 
dining-room suddenly and found him 
kissing her, — disgusting at hia tinM 
of life, is it not? — and when 1 ro* 
provc(l her for allowing such liberties, 
she turned round saucily, and «5aid 
she was engaged to be married to my 
bi other, and she saw no shame in al^ 
lowing him to kiss her. Edmnnd i» 
a roi.serable coward, vou know, and 
lookfd fri'jhtcned ; but when she 
asked him to say whether it was not 
so, he tried to summon up courage 
and say yes. I left the room in dis* 
gust, and this morning I have been 
questioning Edmund, and find that 
he is bent on marrying tliis woman, 
and that he has been putting otF tell- 
ing mc, — because he was ashamed 
of himself I suppose. I ooiild it*l 
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possibly stay in the house after this, 
with my own maid turned tnistress. 
And now, Milly, I nm coniu lu throw 
myself on vour chai Uy tur a week or 
two. IFttfyoa takemein?" 

« That wa wUl," said MiUy, " if 
you will only put up with our poor 
rooms and way of living. It will be 
deJightful to have you I 

It will soothe me to be with you 
and Mr. Barton a little while. I ihel 

?[aite unable to go among my other 
riends just at prownf. What (hose 
tn o wretched people will do I don't 
know, — leave the neij^hborhood at 
(inee» I hope. I entreated my brother 
to do 80^ bsfora he diagraoed aimsolf." 

When Amos came home, h • joined 
his cord: il welcome and sympatliy to 
Milly a. By and by the Countess's 
formidable boxes, which the had care-' 
inlly packed before her indignation 
drove her away from Camp Villa, 
arrived at the vicarajjre, and were de- 
posited in the spare fiedroom. an<l in | 
two closets, not spare, which Millv 
emptied for their recsption. A week 
afterwards, the ezoellent apartments 
Tamp Vilhi, rnm prising; dining 
and drawing rooms, tlirce bedrooms 
and a dressing-room, were again to 
let, and Mr. Bridmain'a sndden de* 
parture, toother with the Countess 
Cserlaski's installation as a visitor at 
Shepporton Vicarage, became a topic 
of irencrai conversation in the nci;j;:h- 
borhood. The keen-sighted virtue of 
Milby and Shepperton saw in all this 
a confirmation of its worst suspicions, 
and pitied the Bev. Amoa Barton's 
gILllibility. 

But when week after week, and 
nmtb after month, slipped by witlk- 
oftfe witnessing the Conntess's depart- 
mre, — when summer and harvest had 
fled, and still left licr behind them 
occupying the spare bedroom and the 
closets, and also a large proportion 
of Mrs. Barton's time and attention, 
new surmises of a very evil kind were 
added to the old rumors, and beLcan 
to take the form of settled eonvir«tions 
in the minds even of Mr. liarton's 
most IHendly parishioners. 



And now, here is an opportnnity 

for an accomplished writer to apostro- 
phize ealiunny, to qnote Vir^ril. and 
to show timt he is acquainted with the 
most Ingenious things which have 
been said on that snb^t in polite lit* 
eraturc. 

But what is opportunity to the 
man who can't use it i An uut'ecun* 
dated egg, which the waves of time 
wash away into nonentity. So, as 

my memory is ill furnished and my 
note-book still worse, I am nTia!v]o to 
show myself either erudite or eloipieiit 
apropos of the calumny whereof the 
Kev. Amos Barton was the victim. I 
can only ask my reader, — did yon 
ever upset your ink-bottle and watch, 
in helplcjsa agony the rapid s{)rend nf 
Stygian blackness over your fair mau- 
mienpt or llurer table-oover? With 
a like inky swiftness did gossip now 
blacken the reputation of the Ucv. 
Amos Barton, cansin?: the unfriendly 
to scorn and even the Iricndly to stand 
aloof at a time wlien ditheiilties of an- 

other kind were fiut thickening around 
him. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Oub November morning, at least 

six months after the Countess Czer- 
laski had taken np her residence at 
the vicnrac:e, Mrs. Hackit heard that 
her neighbor Mrs. Patten had an at> 
tack of her old complaint, vaguely 
called "the spasms. Accordingly 
about eleven o'clock she put on her 
velvet bonnet and cloth cloak, with a 
long boa and muff large enough to 
stow a prize baby in ; for Mrs. Hack* 
it legnubted her eoetame by the calen- 
dar. and brought out her furs on the 
first of November, whatever might be 
the tcmjMirature. She was not a wo- 
man weakly to accommodate, herself 
to shilly-snally proceeding* If the 
season did n't know what it ought to 
do, Mrs. Hackit did. In her best 
days it was always sharp weather at 
'* Gunpowder Plot," and she did n't 
like new fashions. 
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And this morning the weather was 
Tcry rational Iv in acconlancc with 
her costume, fur as she made her way 
tiirough the ftelds to Cross Farm, tlie 
yellow leaves on the hedge-girt elms, 
which showed bri^j^ht and p:olden 
againsttbe low-hanj^nng puiplc clouds, 
were being scattered across the grassy 
p«th by the coldest of November 
winds. '* Ah,'' Mts. Hackit thought 
to herself, " I dare say wc shall have a 
sharp pinrh tliis winter, and if we do, 
I should u t wonder if it takes the old 
lady off. They say a green Tula 
makes a fat churchyard ; but so does 
a white Yule too, for that matter. 
When the stool 's rotten enongb, no 
matter who sits on it." 

However, on her arrival at Cross 
Fann» the prospect of Mrs. Patten's 
decease was again thrown into the 
dim distance in her imagination, for 
Miss Janet Gibbs met her with the 
news that Mrs. Patten was much bet- 
ter, and led her, without any prelimi- 
nary announcement, to the old lady's 
bedroom. Janet hud scarcely reached 
the end of her circumstantial narra- 
tive how the attack came on and 
what were her aunt's sensations, — a 
nairatiYe to whicli Mrs. Fatten, in her 
neatly plaited nightcap, seemed to 
listen with a conromptuous resigna- 
tion to her niece's historical inaccura- 
cy, contenting herself with occasional- 
ly confounding Janet by a shake of 
the head, — when the clatter of a 
horse's hoofs on the yard pavement 
announced tlic arrival of Mr. Pilgrim, 
whose large top-booted person present- 
ly made its appearaiioe np stairs. He 
found Mis. Patten going on so well 
that there was no need to look .solemn. 
He might f?]ide from rondolenrc into 
gossip without oticuce, uud the tenipta^ 
tion of having Mrs. Hackit's ear was 
irresistible. 

"Wlijit n, disgraceful business this 
is turnin«r out of yonr parson's ! " was 
the remark with which he made this 
agreeable transition, throwing himself 
back in the diair from which he had 
been leaning towards the patient. 

** Kh, dear me 1 " said Mrs. Uackit, 



" disgraceful enongh. I stack to 
Mr. Barton as long as I could, for his 
wife's sake ; but I can't countenance 
such goings on. It 's hateful to see 
that woman coming with 'em to ser- 
vice of a Sunday, and if Mr. Hackit 
was n't churchwarden and I did n't 
think it wroug to forsake one's own 
parish, I should go to KneUey 
Church. Thm 's a many parish'neni 
as do." 

" I used to think Barton was only a 
fool," observed Mr. Pilgrim, in a tone 
which implied that he was coiuk^ub of 
having been weakly charitable. "I 
thought he was imposed upon and led 
away by those people when they first 
came. But that *s impossible now." 

" O, it 's as plain as the nose in 
your lace," said Mrs. Hackit» unre^ 
flectingly, not perceiving the equi- 
voque in her comparison, — "comin' to 
Milby, like a sparrow perehin' on a 
bouuh, as I may say, with her brother 
as she called him ; and then all ov 
a sudden the brother goes off with 
himself, and she throws herself on 
the Bartons. Thoiv^h what could 
make her take up vvitii a poor noto- 
mise of a parson as has n't got enough 
to keep wife and children, there's 
One above knows, — I don't." 

"Mr. Barton may have attractions 
wc don't know ot, ' said Mr. Tilgrira, 
who piqued himself on »a talent for sar- 
casm. " The Countess has no maid 
now, and they say Mr. Barton is hnndy 
in assisting at her toilet, laces heir 
boots, and so forth." 

" TUette, be fiddled ! " said Mra. 
Haclcit, with indignant boldness o^ 
metaphor ; "an' there 's that poor 
thing a sewinp; her fingers to the bone 
for them children, — an' another com- 
in* on. What she must have to go 
through ! It goes to my heart to tura 
my back on tier. But she's i' tho 
wrong to lethfloneif beputnpon i' that 

manner." 

" Ah ! I was talking to Mrs. Tar- 
quhar about that the other day. She 
said, *I think Mrs. Barton a v-e-r-y 
w-e-a-k w-o-ra-a-n.' " (Mr. Pilgrim 
gave this quotation with a slow em- 
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phasis, as if he thought Mrs. Farquhar 
nod uttered a remarkable sentiment. ) 
** They find it impossible to invite her 

to their house while slio h;is that equiv- 
ocal person stiiyin;; with lier." 

Well! " remarked Miss Gibbs, " if 
I was a wife, nothing should indnce 
me to bear what Mrs. Barton does." 

" Tes, it's fine talking/' said Mrs. 
Patten, from her pillow ; " old maids* 
husbands are al'ys well mauu«jed. If 
you was a wife yon 'd be as foolish as 
your betters, belike," 

** All mv wonder is/* observed Mrs, 
Hackit, '* how the Bartons m ike both 
ends meet You may depend on it, 
sAtf 'a got nothing to give 'em ; for I 
understand as he^s been li a ving mon- 
ey from some clergy charity. They 
said at fust as she stuffed Mr. Burton 
wi' notions about her writing to tlie 
Chancellor an' her fine friends, to give 
him a living. HowlTer, I don't know 
what's true *an' what's false. Mr. 
Barton keeps awny from onr house 
now, for I gave him a bit o' my mind 
one day. Maybe he 's ashamed of him- 
self. He seems to me to look dread* 
ful thin an' harassed of a Sunday." 

** ( ), he mast be aware he 's 'rcttin<r 
into bad odor everywhere. The cler- 
gy are quiLC disgusted with his fully. 
They >.iy Carpe would be glad to get 
Barton out of the curacy if he could ; 
btit he can't do that witiiont corning 
to JShepperton himself, a.s Barton 's 
a licensed curate : and he would n't 
lilBe tliat, I suppose." 

At this moment Mrs. Patten showed 
sfcns of uneasiness, which recalled 
Mr. Pilgrim to professional atten- 
tions ; and Mrs. Hackit, observing 
that it was Thursday, and she must 
see after the batter, said good by, 
promising to look in again soon, and 
Dcing her knitting. 

This Thursday, by the hy, is the 
first in the month, — the day on which 
the Qerical Meeting is held at Milby 
Vicarage ; and as the Rev. Amos Bar- 
ton has reasons for not attending, he 
will very likely lie a subject of conver- 
s.itiqn amongst his clerical brethren. 
Sui^iose we go there, and bear wheth- 



er Mr. Pilgrim has reported Cheir opin- 
ion corrc<5ly. ^ ^ 

There is not a numerous party to- 
day, for it is a season of wrc tiiroats 
and catarrhs; so that the exege:ical 
and theoloj^ical discussions, which are 
the prelimmary of dining, have not 
been quite so spirited as usual ; and 
although n question relative to the 
f>pistle ol fJude has not been quite 
cleared up, the striking of t>ix by ihc 
church clock, and the simultaneous 
announcement of dinner, are sounds 
that no one feels to be imjiortunate. 

Pleasant (when one is not in the 
least bilious) to enter a cuuifortable 
dining-room, where the closely drawn 
red curtains glow with the double 
light of fire and candle, where glass 
and silver are glitterinL' on the pure 
damask, and a soup-tureen gives a 
hint of the fragrance that will present- 
ly rush out to inundate your hungry 
senses, and prepare them, by the del- 
icate visitati«>n of atoms, for the keen 
gusto of ampler c(mtact ! Especially 
if you have contidcncc in the dinner- 
ffiving capacity of your host, — if you 
know that he is not a man who enter- 
tains grovelling views of eating and 
(irinking jisa mere sati-^factio!! of hun- 
ger and thirst, and, dead to all the 
finer influences of the palate, expects 
his guest to be brilliant on ill-flavored 
gravies and the cheapest Marsala. 
Mr. Ely w.is particularly worthy of 
such confidence, and his virtues as nU 
Amphitryon had probably contributed 
quite as much as thocentnl situation 
of Mill)y to the selection of his house 
as a clerical rende?:vous. He looks 
particularly graceftd at the head of his 
table, and, indeed, on all occasions 
where he acts as president or moder- 
ator : be is a man who seems to lis- 
ten well, and is an excellent amalgam 
of dissimilar ingreilients. 

At the Other end of the table, as 
" Vice," sits Mr. Fellowes, rector and 
magistrate, a man of imposing appear- 
ance, with a mellifluous voice and the 
readiest of toii'jues. Mr. Fellowes 
once obtained a living by the persua- 
sive charms of his oonversationi and 
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the fluency with which he interpreted 
the opinions oi" an obese and stammer- 
ing baronet, so as to give that elderly 
gentleman a very pleasing perception 
of his own wisdom. Mr. Fellowes is 
a very siucessful man, and has the 
highest character everywhere except 
inliis own parish, where, doubtless be- 
cause his parishioners happen to be 
uarrelsome people, he is always at 
erce feud with a farmer or two, a 
colliery proprietor, a grocer who was 
once churchwarden, and a tailor who 
formerly officiated as derk. 

At Mr. Ely's right hand yon see a 
very small man with a sallow and 
somewhat \mify face, whose hair is 
brushed struij^lit up, evidently witli 
the intention of giving him a height 
somewhat less disproportionate to his 
sense of his own importance than the 
measnrc of five feet three accorded 
him by art oversight of nature. This 
is the Rev. Archibald Duke, a very 
dyspeptic and evangelical man, who 
takes the l^! x niiest view of mankind 
and their j)rospccts, and thinks the 
immense sale of the * Pickwick Pa- 
pers,* recently completed, one of the 
strongest proofs of original sin. Un- 
fortunately, though Mr. Duke was 
not burdened with a family, hi^ year- 
ly expenditure was apt considerably 
to exceed his income ; and the un- 
pleasant drcumstanoes resulting from 
this, together with heavy meat^reak- 
fasts, may pn^baMy have contributed 
to liis desponding views of the world 
generally. 

Next to him is seated Mr. Fnmess, 
a tall young man, with blond hair 
and whiskers, -who was plucked at 
Cambridfjc entirely ov. iiig to his g"e- 
nius; at least I know that he soon 
afterwards published a volnme of 
poems, which were considered remark- 
ably beautiful by many young ladies 
of his acquaint inco. Mr. Furness 
preached his own sermons, as any one 
of tolerable critical acumen might 
have certified by comparing them 
with his poems ; m both, there was an 
exubcranro of metaphor and simile 
entirely original, and not in the least 



borrowed from any resemblance in the 
tilings conipured. 

On Mr. Fnmess's left you sec Mr. 
Pugh, another yonng curate of much 
less marked characteristics. He had 
not pul)!i'^hcd any poems ; he had not 
even been plucked ; he had neat black 
whiskers and a pale complexion; 
read prayers and a sermon twtce every 
Sunday, and might be seen any d»y 
sallyinj^- forth on his ]>nrrtr]ii;il duties 
in a white tie, a well l in^iicd hat, a 
perfect suit of black, and well-pol- 
ished boots, —an equipment which he 
probably supposed niero^lyphically to 
represent the spirit of Christianity to 
the parishioners of Whittlecombc. 

Mr. Pugh's vis-a-vis is the Rev. 
Martin Cleres, a man about forty, — 
middle-sized, broad-shouldered, "with 
a negligently tied cravat, large irreg- 
ular features, and a large head, thick- 
ly covered with lanky brown hair. 
To a snporfidal glance, Jilr. Cleves is 
the plainest and least clericaI«lookiitg 
of tlic party ; yet, strange to say, there 
is the true parish priest, the pastor 
beloved, consulted, relied on by his 
flock ; a clergyman who is not asso- 
ciated with the undertaker, Imt 
thought of as the surest helper under 
a difficulty, as a monitor who is en- 
couraging rnther than severe. Mr. 
Cleves has the wonderful art of 
preaching sermons whidi the wheel- 
wright and the blacksmith can under- 
stand ; not because he talks conde- 
scending twaddle, but because he can 
call a spade a spade, and knows how to 
disencumber ideas of their wordy fiip- 
peiy. 1.00k at him more attentively, 
and you will sfc that his face is a 
very interesting one, — that there is a 
great deal of humor and feeling play- 
ing in his gray eyes, and about tne 
corners of his roughly cut mouth;— 
a man, you observ e, wbo has most 
likely sprung from the harder-work- 
ing section of tlie middle dass, and 
has hereditary sympathies with the 
checkered lite of the people. He geli 
together the working-men in his par- 
isli on a I\fonday evening, and gives 
them a sort of conversational lecture 
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4M1 useful practical matters, telling 
them stories, or readiii*; some select 
pMWges feooL aa agreeable book, and 
ecmiinenting on them ; and if you 
were to ask the first laborer or artisan 
in. Tripplegatc what sort of man the 
|>arsion waa, he would say, — " a un- 
eommoii^ knowing seosable, free- 
Bpoken gentleman; very kind an' 
p^ood n:itur'd too." Yet, for all this, 
he lij perhaps the V'cst Grecian of the 
party, if we except Mx. Baird, the 
young man on his 1^ 

Mr. Baiid has since gained consid- 
erable celebrity as an original writer 
And metropolitan lecturer, but at that 
time he used to preach in a little 
cbordi iomethins like a bam^to a 
oongregatioa oonnsting of three rich 
fjutners and their servants, about fif- 
teen laborers, and the due proportion 
of women and cliildrcn. The rich 
/amers understood him to be very 
high learnt '* ; bat if you had interro- 
gated them for a more precise descrij>- 
tion, thev would have said that he 
was a thinnish-faced man, with a 
sort o' cast in his eye, like." 

Seven, allogether: a delightful 
namber for a dmner-party, supposing 
the units to be delightful, but every- 
thing depends on that. During din- 
ner Mr. J<'eIlowes took the lead in the 
^aversatioB, which set strongly in 
the direction of mangold-wurzel and 
the rotation of crops ; for Mr. Fel- 
lowes and Mr. Clevcs cultivated their 
own glebes. Mr. Ely, too, had some 
agricnltural notioas» and even the 
"Rev. Archibald Duke was made alive 
to that class of mundane subjects by 
the ])ossession of some potato-jjronnd. 
The two youn^ curates talked a little 
aside dnrinif Siese discnssions, which 
had imperibct interest for their nn- 
b<^neric(Ml minds; and the transcen- 
dental and near-sighted Mr. Baird 
seemed to listen somewhat abstrac^ 
edly» knowing little more of pota- 
toea and mangold- wnnd than that 
they were some form of the €k>ndi- 
tioned." 

" What a hobby farming is with 
Xiord Watling ! " said Mr. Fellowes, 
7 



when the cloth was being drawn. 
" I went over his farm at Tettcrley 
with him last summer. It is really a 
model farm ; first-rate dairy, grazing 
and wheat-land, and such splendid 
farm-buildings ! An expensive hobby, 
though, lie sinks a sood deal of 
money there, T fancy. He has a grtai 
whim for black cattle, and he sends 
that drunken old Scotch bailiff of his 
to Scotland every year, with hundreds 
in his pocket, to buy these beasts.'* 

«By the by, " said Mr. Ely,.<'do 
you know who is the man to whom 
Lord WatUng has giTen the Biamhill 
living?" 

" A man named Sargent. I knew 
him at Oxford. His brother is a taw* 
er, and was very useful to Lord Wat- 
ing in that ugly Brounsell affiiir. 
That 's why Sar^ut got the liv- 
ing." 

"Sargent," said Mr. Ely. «I 
know him. Is n't ho a sliowy, talka- 
tive fellow ; h:\< written travels in 
Mesopotamia, or something of that 
son t ** 
" That's the man." 
" He was at Witherington once, 
as Bagshawe's curate. He got into 
rather bad odor there, through sonio 
scandal about a flirtation, I think.'* 

Talking of scandal," returned 
Mr. I^Uowes, ** have you heard the 
1 ast story about Barton ? Nisbett was 
telling me the other Iny that he dines 
alone with the Countess nr six, while 
Mrs. Barton is in the kitchen acting 
as oook." 

" Rather an apocrvphal antliority', 
Nisbett," said Mr. Ely. 

"Ah," said Mr. CIpvcs, with good- 
natnred humor twinkling in his eyes, 
"depend upon it, that is a corrupt 
version. The original text is, that 
they all dined together with six, — 
meaning: <?ix children. — and thatMlB. 
Barton is an excellent cook." 

I wish dining alone together may 
be the worst of that sad basineas^*' 
said the Rev. Archibald Duke, in a 
tone implying that his wish was a 
strong figure of speech. 

Well," said Mr. Fellowes, aiUng 
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Ills glass and looking jocose, " Barton 
b certainly either tM greatest gull in 
ezistencei or he has some cunning' 

secret, — some pliiltcror other to make | 
himself channing in the eyes of a fair 
lady. It is n't all of us that can make 
cononests when onr ngUness is past 
its bloom." 

" The lad? seemed to hfive made a 
conquest of him at the very outset," 
said Mr. Ely. "I was immensely 
amused one night at Graahy'B when 
he was telling ns her stoiy abont her 
husband's adventures. He said ; 
* When she told me the tale, I felt 
I don't know how, — I felt it from the 
crown of my head to the sole of my 
feet' " 

Mr. Ely gave these words dramati- 
cally, imitating the Rev. Amos's fer- 
vor and symbolic action, and every 
one laughed except Mr. Duke, whose 
afterndinner view of things was not 
apt to be jovial. He said : — 

"I think some of us ought to re- 
monstrate with Mr. Barton on the 
scandal he is causing. He is not only 
imperilling his own sonl, bnt the sonls 
of his flock." 

" Depend upon it," st^id Mr. Cleves, 
"there is some simple explanation of 
the whole atiair, if we only happened 
to know it. Barton has always im- 
pressed mc as a right-minded man, 
who has the knack of doing himself 
injustice by his manner." 

"Now / never liked Barton," snid 
Mr. Fellowes. " lie *s not a gentle- 
man. Why, he nsed to be on terms 
of intimacy with that canting Prior, 
who died a little wbilo ago; — a fel- 
low who soaked himself with spirits, 
and talked of the Gospel through an 
Inflamed nose." 

*' The Countess has given him more 
refined tastes, I dare say," said Mr. 
Ely. 

"Well," observed Mr. Cleves, " the 
poor fellow must have a hard pnll to 
get along, with his small income and 
Jarge family. Let us hope the Count- 
ess does something towards making 
the pot boil." 

'*19bt she/' said Mr. Duke ; *' there 



are greater signs of poverty about 
them than ever.'' 
"Well, come," returned Mr. Cleves, 

I who could be caustic sometimes, and 
who was not at all fond of his rever- 
end brother, Mr. Duke, " that 's some- 
thing in Barton's fovor at all events. 
He might be poor witkoiU showing 
signs of poverty." 

Mr. Duke turned rnther yellow, 
which was his wav of blushing, and 
Ifr. Ely came to his relief by observ- 
ing: — 

*♦ They 're making a vciy good 
piece of work of Sheppcrton Church. 
Dolby, the architect, who has it in 
hand, is a very clever fellow." 

" It 's he who has been doing Cop* 
pleton Church," said Mr. Furness. 
*' They 'vc got it in excellent order fi» 
the visitation.*' 

Thi^ mention of the visitation sug- 
gested the Bishop, and thus opened a 
wide duct, which entirely diverted the 
stream of animadversion from that 
small pipe, — that capillary vessel, 
the Rev. Amos Barton. 

The talk of the clergy about their 
Bishop belongs to the esoteric part of 
their profession ; so wc will at once 
quit the dinin;:-room at Milby Vicnr- 
age, lest we should happen to over- 
hear remarks unsnited to the lay un- 
derstanding, and perhaps dangerous 
to onr repose of miod. 

— 

CHAPTER VII 

T T>AT>F say the long residence of 
the r oiiiitcss'Czcrlaaki at Sheppcrton 
Vicarage is very nuzzling to you also, 
dear reader, as well as to Mr. Barton's 
clerical brethren; the more so, as I 
hope you are not in the leaf^t inclined 
to put that very evil interpretation on 
it whieh evidently found acceptance 
with the sallow and dyspeptic Mr. 
Duke, and with the florid and highly 
pcrtir Mr. Fellowes. Yon hnvo «ecn 
cnoii<:h, I trust, of the Rev. Amos 
Barton, to be convinced that he was 
more apt to fiJl into a blunder than 
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into a sin,— -imire spt to be deceived 
than to incur a necessity for }nA\v^ de- 
ceitful; and if you have a keen eve 
for physiognomy, you will liave de- 
tected that the Countess Czerlasld 
loved henelf far too well to get entan- 
gled in an unprofitable vice. 

Ho'.v, then, will you say, could this 
fine lady choose to quarter herself oa 
ike establishment of a poor carate, 
where the carpets were probably fall- 
ing into holes, where the attcn fiance 
was limited to a maid-of-all-work, nnd 
where six children were runnini^ loose 
from eight o'clock in the morning till 
eight o'clock in the evenin;; 1 Sarely 
yon must be straining probability. 

Heaven forbid ! For not having a 
lofty imagination, as you perceive, 
and being unable to invent thrilling 
incidents for your amusement* my 
only merit must lie in the truth with 
which I represent to yon the hnmhle 
experience of ordinary fellow-inurtalf'. 
I wish to stir your sympathy with 
commonpUiee troubles, — to win your 
tears for real sorrow : — sorrow such 
as may live next door to you, — such 
as walks neither in rags nor in velvet, 
but in very ordinary decent apparel. 

Therefore, that you may dbmiss 
your suspicions as to the truth of ray 
picture, T will h^jr yon to consider, 
that at the time the Countess Czerlaski 
left Camp Villa in dudgeon, she had 
only twenty pounds in her pocket, 
being about one third of the mconie 
she possessed independently of her 
brother. Yon will then perceive that 
she was in the extremely inconvenient 
predicament of having quarrelled, not 
ittdeed with her bread and cheese, but 
certainly with her chicken and tart, 
— n yiredieamont nil the more incon- 
venient to her, l)ecause the habit of 
idleness had quite unfitted her for 
earning those necessary superfluities, 
and because, with all her fascinations, 
she had not set'ured any enthusiastic 
friends whose houses wTre open to her, 
and who were dying to see her. Thus 
she had completely checkmated her- 
self, unless she could resolve on one 
unpleasant move^*^iuimely» to hum* 



ble herself to her brother, and recog> 

nize his wife. This seemed quite im- 
possible to her as long as she enter- 
tained the hope that he would make 
the first advances ; and in this flatter- 
ing hope she remained month after 
month at Shepperton Vicarnjxe, grace- 
fully overlooking^' the deticieucics of 
accommodation, and feeling that she 
was really behaving charmingly. 
" Who, indeed," she thought to her* 
self, " could do otherwise, with a love- 
ly, prentle crcatnre like Milly 1 I shall 
really be sorry to leave the poor 
thing.*' 

So, though she lay in bed till ten, 
and came down to a separate break- 
fast at eleven, she kindly consented to 
dine as early as live, when a liot joint 
was prepared, which coldly furnished 
forth the oliildren's table the next day ; 
she considerately prevented Milly from 
devoting herself too closely to the 
children, by insistinfr on readinpr, talk- 
ing, and walking with lier; and she 
even began to embroider a cap for the 
next baby, which must ccrtamly be a 
girl, and be named Caroline, 

After the first month or two of her 
residence at the vicarage, the Rev. 
Amos Barton became aware— as, 
indeed, it was unavoidable that he 
should — of the strong disapproba- 
tion it drew upon him, and the change 
of feelings towards hiui w hich it \\\\s 
producing in his kindest parishioners. 
But, in the first place, he still believed 
in the Countess as a charming and in- 
fluential woman, disposed to friend 
him, and, in any ease, he could iutrdly 
hint departure to a lady guest who 
had been kind to him and his, and 
who might any day spontaneously 
announce the termination of her visit ; 
in the second y>lace, he was consrinns 
of his own mnoccncc, and felt some 
contemptuous indignation towards 
people who were ready to imagine 
evil of him ; nnd, lastly, he had, as T 
have already intimated, a strong will 
of his own, so that a certain obsti- 
nacy and defiance mingled itself with 
his other feelings on the subject 

The one unpleasant oonsequenee 
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which was not to be evaded or coun- 
teracted by any mere mental state 
was the increasing drain on liis slen- 
der pnrse for hoi^ehold expo uses, to 
meet which the remittance lie had 
received from tlie clerical charity 
threatened to be quite inadequate. 
Slander may be defeated by equa- 
nimiQr; but coura<;eous thoughts will 
not pay your baker's bill, and forti- 
tude is nowhere considered legal ten- 
der for beef. J^ioiuh alter month the 
financial aspect of the Rev. Amos's 
affairs became more and more serious 
to him, and month after month, too, 
wore awa}' more and more of that 
armor of indignation and deiiance 
with which he had at first defended 
himself from the harsh looks of faces 
that were once the friendliest. 

But quite t!ic heaviest ])ressnre of 
the trouble fell on Milly, — on gentle, 
uncomplaining Milly, — whose deli- 
cate body was becoming daily less fit 
for all the many things that had to 
he done between rising up and lying 
down. At first, ishe thought the 
Countess's visit would not last long, 
and she was quite glad to incur extra 
exertion for the sake of making her 
friend comf irtnble. I can hardly 
bear to think of all the rough work 
she did with those lovely hands, — 
all by the sly, without letting her 
husband know any thinfc about it, and 
luisbands are not clairvoyant; how 
she salted bacon, ironed shirts and 
cravats, put patches on patches, and 
redarned darns. Then there was the 
task of mending and eking out baby- 
linen in prospect, and the problem 
perpetually suggesting]: itself now she 
and Nanny sA/)'f/r/ manage when there 
was another bahy, as there would be 
before very many months were past. 

When time glided on, and the 
Connte'^>'s visit did not end, Milly 
was not blind to any phase of their 
position. She knew of the slander; 
she was aware of the keeping aloof of 
old friends ; but these she fdt almost 
entirely on her husband's acconnt. 
A loving womnn's world lies within ! 
the four walls of her own home ; and 1 



it is only through her husband that 
she is in any electric communication 
with the world beyond. Mrs. Simp- 
kins may have looked scornfully at 
her, but baby crow?: nnd holds' out 
his littlo arms nnm the less blithely; 
Mrs. TonUuns may have left off call- 
ing on her^ but her husband comes 
home none the less to receive her 
care and caresses; it has been wet 
and gloomy out of doors to-day, but 
she has looked well after the slnrt 
buttons^ has cut out bai>y 's pinafores, 
and half finished Willy's' blouse; 

So it was with Milly. She was only 
vexed that her hus!»and should be 
vexed, — only wounded because he 
was misconceived. But the difiicnltj 
about ways and means she felt in quite 
a different manner. Her rectitude was 
alarmed lest they should have to make 
tradesmen wait for their money ; her 
motherly love dreaded the diminution 
of comforts for the children ; and the 
sense of her own failing health gBYe 
cxnggerated force to these fears. 

IMilly could no longer shut her 
eyes to the fact, that the Countess 
was inconsiderate, if she did not 
allow herself to entertain severer 
thoughts ; and she began to feel that 
it would soon be a duty to tell her 
frankly that they really could not 
afibrd to have her visit farther pro- 
longed. But a process was going 
forward in two other mind<, Avliu h 
ultimately saved Milly from haviug 
to perform this painful task. 

In the first place, the Countess 
was getting weary of Shepperton, — 
weary of waiting for her brother's 
overtures which never came ; so, one 
fine morning, she reflected that for- 
giveness was a Christian dutv, that a 
sister should be placable, that Mr. 
Bridmain must feel the need of her 
advice, to which he had been accus- 
tomed for three yenrs, and that very 
likely that woman " did n't make 
the poor man happy. In this amia- 
ble frame of mind 'she wrote a very 
affectionate appeal, and addressed 
it to Mr. BridmaiD» through his 
banker. 
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AsotW mind thai being 

wrought up to a climax was Nanny's, 
the maid-of-iill-work, who had a warm 
heart and a .siili wanner temper. 
Nanny adored her mistress ; she nad 
heea beaxd to ny, that §he was 
"ready to kiss the ground as the 
mi?'^!'* trofl on '* ; and Walter, she 
considered, was her baby, of wbom 
she was as jealous as a lover. But 
She had, ftom the flnt, Yery slight 
admiration for the Countess Cser- 
laski. That lady, from Nanny's point 
of view, was a personage always 
" drawed out i' fine clothes," the chief 
lesalt of whose existence was to cause 
additional bcd-niakinir, carrying of 
hot water, laying of t;\blc-cloth8, and 
cookini^ of dinners. It was a per- 
petuaiiy heightemog "aggravation" 
to Nanny that she and her mistress 
had to ** slave" more than ever, be- 
cause there was thia fine lady in the 
house. 

"An' she pays nothin' for't, nei- 
ther," observed Nanny to Mr. Jacob 
Tomms, a young gentteman in the 

tailoring line, who occasionally — 
simply out of a taste for dialof^ne — 
looked into tlie viearagr? kitchen of 
an evening. *' I know the master's 
shorter o' money dian Wer, an* it 
meks no end o* difference i' th' honse- 
keepin*,— her bein' here, besides !> in' 
obi I u:pd to have a charwoman con- 
stant." 

''There's fine stories i' the village 
about her," said Mr. Tomras. " They 
say as Muster Barton 's jr^eat wi* lier, 
or else she 'd niver stop here." 

"Then they say a passill o' lies, 
an' you ought to be asliamed to go 
an' tell 'em o'er a^rain. Do you think 
as the master, as has got a wife like 
the missis, 'ud go rnnnin^:^ arter a 
stuck - up piece o' goods like tbat 
Coontess as isn't fit to black the 
missis's shoes ? I 'm none so fond o' 
the mtv«iter, bat I Imow better on him 
nor that." 

" Well. T did n't b'lieve it," said 
Mr. Tomms, humbly. 

" Blieve iti yoa'd ha' been a nin- 
nf if yer did* An' she's a UMMty, 



stingy tMnjf, that Oonntess. She 

nivcr piv me a sixpence nor an old 
rag neither, sin' hnc 's sbf *s iK'vn. 
A Ivin' abed an a comiu down to 
brealcfast when other lbU» wants 
their dinner I*' 

If such was the state of Nanny's 
mitid fis early as the end of Aujrust, 
when this dialogue with Mr. Tunims 
occurred, you njay imagine what it 
must have been by the beginning of 
November, and that at that time a 
very sli^jht spark nii;^'ht any day 
cause tiie lonc^-anionldcrin^- anger to 
flame forth in open indignation. 

That siMtrk hapumd to fall the 
very momtnff tbat Mrs. Hack it paid 
the visit to Mt^. Patten, recorded in 
the last chapter. Nanny's dislike of 
the Countess extcndcxi to tlie innocent 
dog Jet, whom she ''could n't a^bear 
to see made a fuss wi' like a Christian. 
An' the little ouzel mnst Ix; washed, 
too, ivery Saturday, ns if there was n't 
children cnoo to wai>h, wi'out wash- 
in' dogs." 

Now this particular morning it hap- 
pened that Milly was quite too poorly 
to prct up, and Mr. Barton obsen'ed 
to Nanny, on going out, that he would 
call and tell Mr. Brand to come. 
These cireumstanoes were alteady 
enough to make Nanny anxious and 
susceptible. But the Counters, ram- 
fortanlv iLMiorant of them, t ujue down 
as usual about eleven o'clock to her 
separate breakfast, which stood ready 
for her at that hour in the parlor ; the 
kettle sinj^iii;; on the hob, that she 
mi^ht make her own tea. There was 
a little jug of cream, taken .according 
to custom from last night's milk, and 
specially saved for the Countess's 
breakfast. Jet always awaited his 
mistress at her bedroom door, and it 
wa^ her habit to carry him down 
stairs. 

"Now, my little Jet/' she said, 

putting him down gently on the 
hearth-rug "you shall have a nioc^ 
nice breakfast." 

Jet indicated that iie thought that 
observation extremely pertinent and 
well timed, by imswdiately xaisiag 
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himself on his hind-lej^, and the 
Countess emptied the cream-jug iutu 
the saucer. Now there was vsiially a 
small ju^ of milk standing on the tray 
bv the side of the ci^am, and destined 
for Jet's l)ro;ikrast, but this morning 
Nanny, boiuy " muither*)d,'* had for- 
gotten that part of the arrangements, 
80 that wb«a tho OoimleBa had made 
her tea, she percei%'cd there was no 
second jiipr, and rang: the boll. Nanny 
appoart'd, looking very red and heat- 
ed, — the fact was, she had been '* do- 
ing up '* the kitchen fire, and that is 
a sort of work, which by no means 
conduces to blandiicss of temper. 

" Nanny, you have forgotten Jet's 
milk ; will you bring me some more 
cream, please? " 

This was just a little too mncb for 
Naini v's forbearance. 

" V( I dare say. Here am I wi' 
my hand^ full o' the children an' the 
dinner, and missis ill abed, and Mr. 
Brand a comin' ; and I must mn o'er 
the village to get more cream, 'cause 
you've jirive it to that nasty little 
blackamoor." 

** Is Mrs. Barton ill?" 

" m-^yes— I shonld think she is 
ill, an* much you care. She 's likely 
to lie ill, moilbercd as she is from 
mornin' to night, wi' foU^s as had 
better be elsewhere." 

"What do yon mean by befaaring 
in this way ? 

** Mean ? Why, I mean as the 
mis«$is is a slavin' her life out an 
a sittin' np o* nights, for folks as are 
better able to wait of /icr, i'stid o* lyin* 
abed an' doin' nothin' idl the blessed 
day, but mck work." 

" Leave ilie room and don't be in- 
solent." 

"Insolent ! I 'd l)etter be insolent 
than like what some ibiks is, ^ a livin, 
on other folks, an' bringin* a bad 
name on 'em into the bar<rain." 

Here Nanny flnnpout of the room, 
leaving the lady to digest this unex- 
pected breakfast at her leisure. 

The Conntess was stunned for a few 
minntes, but n hrn she bcfran to recall 

^'aimy's words, there was nopossi* 



bilify of nyoidmc: very unpleasant 
conciu&iou6 trum them, or of failing 
to see her position at the ricarage in 
an entirdy new light. The interpim-> 
tation too of Nanny's allusion to a 
" bad name " did not lie out of the 
reach of the Countess's imagination, 
and she saw the necessity of quitting 
ShepperloB without delay. StiU, sm 
would like to wait for her brother's 
letter — no — she would ask Mil!y to 
forward it to her — still bLttcr, she 
would at once to JuuuUon, inquire 
her brother's address at his bankerV, 
and go to see him witiiont pivlimi- 
narv 

She went up to Milly's room, and, 
after kisses and iucj[uiriei>, said: "I 
find, on consideration, dear Hilly, 
ftom the letter I had yesterday, imt 

I must bid you g^ood by aiifl '^n up to 
Loudon nt once. But you must not 
let me leave you ill, you naughty 
thing." 

" O no," said MiUy, who felt as if 

a load had hecn taken off her back, 
" I shall be very well in nn hour or 
two. Indeed, I 'm much better now. 
You will want nio to help you to 
pack. But von won't go mr two or 
three days ? 

" Yc^, I must po to-morrow. But 
I shall not let you help me to j)ack, so 
don't entertain any unreasonable pro- 
jects, but lie still. Mr. Brand is com- 
ing, Nanny says." 

The news \^ :is not an unpleasant 
surprisi" to Mr. Barton when he came 
home, though he was able to express 
more regret at the idea of parting 
than Milly could summon to her lips. 
He retained more of his original fcel- 
ins" for the Countess than Millv did, 
for women never betray themselves to 
men as they do to each other; and 
the Key. Amos had not a keen instinct 
for cbaractor. But he fel t that he was 
beinp: relieved from a difficulty, and 
in the way that was easiest for him. 
Neither he nor Milly suspected that it 
was Nanny who had cut the knot for 
them, fbr the Countess took care to 
pivo no sign on thnt snbjert. As for 
Nanny, she was perfectly aware of the 
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nlaite betwean cause and efiect in 
ths ttfiair, and secretly chnckled over 
Imr ODtburst of "sauce" as the best 
vaamm^s work she had ever done. 

So, on 1 riday morning, a fly was 
MBD standing at the vicarage gate 
widi the Ooantess's boxes packed 
upon it ; and presently that lady her- 
self was seen ttin^ into the Fehicle. 
After a ia^it shake of the hand to Mr. 
Barton, and last kisses to MiUv and 
the children, the door was closed ; and 
as thii fly rollrd off, the little party 
at the vicaiaLC^' caug'ht a last 

glimpse of the handi»umo Countess 
Mning and wttvine kisses from the 
carriage -window. Jet's little black 
phiz was also seen, nnd flnnhtless he 
had his thoug-hts and ieehngs on the 
oocasion, but he kept them strictly 
i^thin Ms own bosmn. 

The schoolmistress opposite wit* 
nessed this departiire, and lost no 
time in telling it to the schoolmaster, 
who again communicated the news to 
the landlord of The Jolly Colliers, 
at the elose of the morning school- 
hours. Nanny poured the joyful ti- 
dinjTS into the ear of Mr. Farquhar's 
footman, who iiappened to call with 
a letter, and Mr. Brand carried them 
to aU the patients he visited that 
mornings aftor calling on Mrs. Barton. 
So that, before Sunday, it was very 
generally known in Shepperton par- 
ish that the Countess C^erlaski had 
left the vicarage. 

The Conntess had left, bat alas, 
the bills she hnd contrib uted to swell 
still remained ; so did the exiguity of 
the children's clothing, which also 
wan partly an indirect ooaseqneaee of 
her presence; and so, too, did the 
coolness and alienation in the parish- 
ioners, which eoLilcl not at once vanish 
before the fact of her departure. The 
Bar* Aaoe was not exculpated, — the 
paet was not expunged. But what 
was worse than all, Milly's health 
gave frequent cause for nlarm, and the 
prospect of baby*8 Jl)irth was over- 
shadowed by more than the usual 
iban. The birth came prematurely, 
ihQilt n weeks after the Coantess's 



departore^ hot Mr. Brand gata fi^ 
vorable reports to all inquirers on 
the following day, which wn« Satur- 
day. On Sunday, after morning ser- 
vice, Mrs. Hackit called at the vicar- 
age to in^re how Mis. Barton was, 
and was mvited up stairs to see her. 
Milly lay placid n?i<l lovely in her fee- 
bleness, and lieid out her hand to Mrs. 
Hackit with a beaming smile. It was 
very pleasant to her to see heroldfinend 
unreserved and cordial once moie. 
The seven months' baby wfl>» very 
tiny and very red, but "handsome 
tliat handsome does," ^— he waai pro- 
nounced to be " dolnff well/' and Mrs. 
Hackit went homeguuldened at heart 
to think that die peiiioos hoor was 
over. 

• ' 

CHAPTER Vm. 

The following Wednesday, when 
Mr. and Mrs. Hackit were seated 
comibrtably by their bright hearth, 
enjoying the long afternoon afforded 
by an early dinner, Rachel, the bouse* 
maid, came in and said : — 

'^If you please 'm the shepherd 
says, have yon heard as Mm. Bar- 
ton 's wuss, and not expected to 
live 1 " 

Mrs. Hackit turned pale, and hur- 
ried oat to fjiiestion the shepherd, 
who, she found, had heard the sad 
news at an akhonse in the villa^. 
Mr. Hackit followed her out and said, 

Yon'd l>ctter have the po^y«chaise^ 
and go directly.** 

" Yes,** said Mrs. Hackit, too much 
overcome to utter any exdamations. 
** Rachel, come an' help me on wi* my 
things." When her husband was 
wrapping her cloak ronnd her feet in 
the pony-chaise, she said : — 

"If I don't come home to-night, I 
sliall send back the ponT*chai8e, and 
vou *11 know I *m wanted thm.'' 

" Yes, yes." 

It was a bright frosty day, and by 
the time Mrs. Hackit arrived at the 
vicarage, the sun was near its setting. 
There was a carriage and pair stand- 
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ifig at the gate, which she recognized 
as Dr. Madeley's, the physician from 
Rothcrby. She entered at the kitch- 
en door, that she might avoid knock- 
ing, and quietly questioned Nanny. 
No one was in the Kitchen, hat, pass- 
ing on, she siiw the f?ittiTij::-room door 
open, nnd Nanny, witli Walter in her 
arms, removing the knives and forks, 
which had been laid for dinner tbiee 
hours ago. 

*' Master says he can't eat no din- 
ri( r, " was Nanny's first word, *' Tie 's 
never tii&ted nothin' sin' ^eaLeiday 
morniV bat a cnp o' tea." 

"When was your mierie took 
worse ? " 

** O' Monday night. They sent for 
Dr. Madelcy i -the middle o' the day 
yistcrday, an' be'e beie again now. 

" Is the haby alive ? " 

« No, it died last night. The chil- 
dren 's all at Mrs. Bond's. She come 
and took ' em away last night, but the 
master says they mnet be fetched soon, 
fie *B np stairs now, wi' Dr. liadeley 
and Mr. Brand." 

At this moment Mrs. Hackit heard 
the sound of a heavy, slow toot, in the 
passage ; and presently Amos Barton 
entere(l| with dry despairing eyes, 
haggard and unshaven. He expect- 
ed to find the sittinfr-room as he left 
it, with nothing to meet his eyes but 
Mitly's work-basket in the corner of 
ibe sofa, and the ehildren's toji over- 
tumed in the bow-window. But 
when he saw Mrs. Hackit come to- 
wards him with answcrine: sorrow in 
her face, the pent-up fountain of tears 
was op^d ; be threw bimeelf on the 
sofa, liid bis faoe^ and sobbed aloud. 

*' Bear up, Mr. Barton," Mrs. 
Hackit ventured to say at last; 
'* bear up, for the sake o them dear 
children.^' 

'* The children/' said Amos, start- 
ing up. " They mnst be sent for. 
Some one most fetch them. Mill/ 
will want to .... " 

He could n't finish the sentence, 
bnt Mrs. Hackit understood him, and 
said, " rU send the man with the 
pony-carriage for 'em." 



She went oat to prive the order, and 
encountered Dr. Madeley and Mr. 
Brand, who were just going. 

Mr. Brand said : **i am very glad 
to see yon are here, Mrs. Haclttt. 
No time must be lost in sending for 
the children. Mil. Bftrtoa wmUAft 
see them." 

" Do you quite give her up 
theni" 

" She can hardly live through the 
ni<j-ht. She l^epffed us to tell hear 
how lung she had to live; and theft 
asked for the children." 

The pon^-caeriaflie was eent ; imd 
Mrs. Hackit, retnming to Mr. But- 
ton, said she would like to go np 
stairs now. He went up stairs with 
her and opened tlie door. The cham' 
b«r fhmM the west; ibe sun was 
jnst setting, and the red light fell fuU 
tipon the l>ed, where Milly lay with the 
hand of death visibly upon her. The 
feather-bed had been removed^ and 
she hqr low on a mattress, wiAh 
her head slif|^tly raised by- pillowy 
Her long fair neck seemed to be 
stnifrpfliiig with a painful effort ; her 
features were pallid and pinched, and 
her eves were closed. There was no 
one m the room hut the nurse, and 
the mistress of the free school, who 
had eomc to give her help from the 
beginning of the change. 

Amos and Mrs. Hackit stood be- 
side the bed, and Milly opened her 
eyes. 

IVfy darluog, Mrs. Hackit is oomi 

to see you." 

Milly smiled and looked at her 
with that strange, far-off look which 
belongs to ebbing 11^ 

" Are the chikirai coniitg 1 " shis 
said, painfully. 

les, they will be liere directly.** 

She closed her eyes again. 

Presently the pony -carriage was 
heard ; and Amos, motioning to Mrs. 
Hackit to follow liim, left the room. 
On their way down stairs, she sn^ 
gested that the. earriage sbonU ie> 
main to take them away agaia aftsft* 
wards, and Amos assented. 

There they stood in tbfla>elanc My 
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sittiogt-voom, — five sweet chil- 
dren, from Patty to Chubby, — all, 
with their mother's eyes, — all , except 
Patty, looking up with a vague fear 
at their father as he entered. Patty 
mideislood the great sorrow that was 
fiomeapon them, and tried to check her 
pobs as she heard her papa's footsteps. 

**My children," said Amos, taking 
Chubby ill his arms, " God is going 

take away yonr dear mamma from 
m. She wants to see you to say 
good by. You must try to beTwy 
good and not cry." 

He could say no more, but turned 
Mmnd to see if Nanny was there with 
Walter, and then led the way up 
?t;iiTS, leading Dickey with the other 
hand. Mrs. Hackit followed with 
Sophy and Patty, and then came 
Kanny with Walter and Fred. 

It seemed as if Milly had heard the 
little footsteps on the stairs, for when 
Amos entered her ey?-9 were wide 
open, eagerly looking towards the 
door. They all stood by the bedside, 
—Amos nearest to her, holding 
€%abby and Dickey. But she mo- 
tioned for Patty to come firjit, and 
clasping the poor pale child by the 
hand, said : — 

*• Patty, I'm going away ttoHi 
you. Love yonr papa. Comfort 
him ; and take care of your little 
brothers and sister. God will help 
you." 

Patty stood perfectly quiet, and 
said, "'Yes, mamma.'* 

The mother moHoncd with her 
pallid lips for the «1( ar child to lean 
towards her and kiss her; and then 
Fatty's great anguish overcame her, 
Mid she burst into sobs. Amos drew 
her towards him and pressed her head 

fently to him, while Miily beckoned 
'red and Sophy, and said to them 
more faintly : — 

''Patty will try to be yonr mamma 
when I'am gone, my darlings. You 
will be good and not vex her." 

They loaned towards her, and she 
stroked their fair heads, and kissed 
their «ear<ttMned cheeks. They cried 
beenuM mamma was ill aad papa 
T 



looked BO imhsppy ; bnt Aey thought 

perhaps next week things WOnld be 
as they used to be again. 

The little ones were lifted on the 
bed to kiss her. Xdttle Walter said, 
** Mamma, mamma/* and stretched 
oat his fat arms and smiled ; and 
Chubbv seemed jrrflvelv wnnderincr; 
but JUickey, who had been looking tix- 
edly at her with lip hanging down 
ever since he came into the room, 
now seemed suddenly pierced with 
the idea that mamma was p;t)ing away 
somewhere; his little heart swelled 
and he cried aloud. 

Then Ifrs. Hackit and Nanny took 
them all away. Patty at first be^ced 
to stay at home and not go to Mrs. 
Bond's a«rain : but when Nanny re- 
minded her that she had better go to 
take care of the younger ones, she 8ub> 
mitted at once, and they were all 
packed in the pony-carriage once 
more. 

Milly kept her eyes shut tor some- 
time after the duldren were gone. 
Amos had snnk on his knees and was 
holdin^herhand whfle he watched her 
face. By and by she opened her ey^ 
and, drawing him close to her, whis- 
pered slowly : — 

** My dear — dear — Husband — 
you have been — ▼cry — good to me. 
You — have— made me — very — 
happy." 

She spoke no more for many houri*. 
They watdied her breathtng becom* 
ing more and more difficnlt vntil 

eveninf^ deepened into night, and nn- 
til midnight was past. About half 
past twelve shte seemed to be trying 
to speak, and they leaned to catch her 
words. 

" Music — mnsie — did n't yon hear 

iti" 

Amos knelt by the bed and held 
her hand in his. ' He did not lielieve 
in his ^rrow. It was a bad dream. 
He did not know when she was gone. 
Bwt Mr. Brand, whom Mrs. Hackit 
had sent for before twelve o'clock, 
thinking that Mr. Barton might prob-- 
ably need his help, now came up to 
him and said 
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*' She feels no more pain now. 
Come» my dear sir, come with me" 

<'She isn't dead 9" shritked the 
poor, desolate man, 8tru«rgling to 
shake off Mr. Br:uid, who had taken 
him by the arm. But his weary 
weakened frame was not equal to re- 
Bl8taii06r and lie was dragged out of 
the room. 



CHAPTER IX, 

Thbt laid her in the graye, — the 

sweet niofh( r M-ith her baby in her 
arms, — wiiiie the Christmtis snow 
lav thick upon the graves. It was 
Sir. Cleves wiio buried her. On the 
first news of Mr. B*rtoa*0 calamity 
he had ridden over from Tripplegate 
to beg that he TniL'ht be made of some 
use, and his silent grasp of Amos's 
hand had penetrated like the painiui 
thrill of life-reoovering warmth to the 
floor beotimbed heart of the stricken 
man. 

The snow lay thick upon the graves 
and the day wns cold and dreary ; but 
there was many a sad eye watching 
that black procession as it passed 
from the yicara^c to the chnrcn» and 
from the cliurcli to tlie open ;j^rnvo. 
There were men and women standmg 
in that churchyard who hud bandied 
▼nlgar jests about their pastor and 
who had Hfrhdy chai^ him with 
sin ; but now when they saw him fol- 
lowing the coffin pale and haggard, 
he wan con.^ecratcd anew by his great 
sorrow, and they looked at* him with 
respectfnl pity. 

All the children were there, for 
Amos had willed it «o, tbinking that 
some dim memory of that sacred mo- 
ment might remain even with little 
Walter, and link itself with what he 
wonid hear of his sweet mother in af- 
ter years. Tie him'^Hf led Patt^* and 
Dickey ; then came Sophy and Fred ; 
Mr. Brand had begged to carry 
Chnbby, and Nanny followed with 
Waller. They made a cirde round 
the grave while the coffin wn^ boing 
lowered, Pat^ alone of all the chil- 



dren felt tbnt mamTna wn«i in that cof- 
fin and that a new and sadder life 
had begun for papa and herself. 
She was fMle and trembling, hut she 
clasped his hand more firmly as the 
coffin went down and gave sob. 
Fred and Sophy, though they were 
only two and three years young- 
er, and tiMHigh tbey had seen mam- 
ma in her coffin, seemed to themselvea 
to be looking nt some strange show. 
They had not learned to decipher that 
terrible handwriting of human desti- 
ny, illness and death. Dickey had 
rebelled against his black clothes* un- 
til he was told that it would be 
naughty to mamma not to put them 
on, when he at ouce submitted ; and 
now, though he bad heard Nanny say 
that mamma was in heaven, he had a 
vague notion that she would come 
home agfiin to-morrow, nnd say lie had 
been a good boy and let Jiini empty her 
workbox. He stood close to his fa- 
ther with great rosy cheeks, and wide- 
open blue eyes, looking first up at Mr. 
Cleves and then down at the cofiin, 
and thinking he and Chubby would 
play' at that when they got home. 

The burial was over, and Amoa 
turned with his children to vd-enter 
the house, — the house where, an 
hour 'Min Milly's dcnr)><)(Iy lay, wlirrc 
the windows w ere hail darkened, and 
sorrow seemed to have a hallowed 
precinct for itself, shut out from the 
world. But now she was gone ; the 
broad snow-rcHected davliuht was in 
all the rooms; the vicarage again 
seemed part of the common working- 
day world, and Amoe, for the first 
time, felt that he was alone, — that 
day after day, month after month, 
year after year, would have to be 
lived through without Milly's love. 
Spring woidd come, and she would 
not be there ; summer, and she would 
not he there : and he would never 
have her ngaiu with him by the fire- 
side in tiiu long evenings. The 
seasons all seem^ irksome to hia 
thoughts ; and how dreary the sun* 
shiny dny= that would be sure to 
come! bhe was gone from him; 
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and ho could never show her his love 
aii^' more, never make up ior omis- 
0i6na in the past by filling fatare days 
with tenderness. 

O tlic anguish of that thnii;:^1it tluit 
we can never atone to our dead for 
the stinted affection wo gave thena, 
fot the light anfmPB we tetomed to 
their plaints or their pleadings, for 
tiie little reverence wo snowed to that 
sacred human soul that lived so close 
to tis, and wai the divinest thing God 
had given us to know I 

Amos Barton had been an affec- 
tionate husband, and while Milly was 
with him, he wa^ never visited hy the 
thong^ht that perhaps his sympatliy 
with her was not uuick and watchful 
amough ; bat now ne reliTod all their 
fife together, with that terrible keen- 
•nc<?s of memory and imagination 
which bereavement gives, and he felt 
as if his very love needed a pardon 
ibr its poverty and selfishness. 

No ontwaro solace could oounteraet 
the bitterness of this inward woe. 
Bnt outward solace came. Cold faces 
looked kind again, and parishioners 
turned over in their minds what they 
could best do to help their pastor. 
Mr. Oldinport wrote to express his 
sympathy, and enclosed another twen- 
ty-pound note, beggiui^ that he might 
be permitted to coutributc in this way 
to the rdief of Mr. Barton's mind 
from pecuniary anxieties, under the 
pr^'-'snrc of a grief Avhich all his pa- 
risfiioiiers must share ; and offerinj^ 
his interest towards placing the two 
eldest girl* in a school expressly 
founded for det^men's daughters. 
Mr. Clevcs succoeded in collorting 
thirty pounds among his richer cleri- 
cal brethren, and, adding ten pounds 
himself, sent the smn to Amos, with 
the kindest and most delicate words 
of Christian fellowship and manly 
firiendship. Miss Jackson forgot old 
grievances, and came to stay some 
months with Milty's cltildrea, bring- 
ing such material aid as she ooold 
spare from her sma^l inromr*. These 
were ftthsmntial heljjs, wliich relieved 
Amos from the pressure of his money 



dithculties; and the friendly atten- 
tions, the kind pressure of the haud, 
the cordia) looks he met with everf- 
where in his parish, made him feel 
that the fatal frost which had settled 
on his pastoral duties during the 
Countess's residence at the vicacaoe^ 
was eompletely thaivid, and that uw 
hearts of his parishioners were onoa 
more open to him. 

No one breathed the Conntc?s'g 
name now ; for Milly's memory hal- 
lowed her hnsband, as of old ^ 
place was hallowed on which aa angel 
from God had alighted. 

When the spring came, Mrs. TTackit 
begged that she might have Dickey 
to stay with her, and great was tm 
enlargement of Dickqr'a aacperiaiioe 
from that visit. Every morning ha 
was allowed — being well wrapped up 
as to his chest by Mrs. Hackit s own 
hands, but very bare and md as to his 
legs to mn loose in the cow and 
poultry yard, to persecute the luriKa^- 
cock by satirical imitations of his 
gobbl< irobble, and to put difficult 
questioos to the groom as to the rea- 
sons why horses had four legs, and 
other transcendental matters. Tlien 
Mr. Hackit would take Dickey up on 
horseback when he rode round his 
farm, and Mrs. Hackit had a large 

Slumcake in cut, ready to meet iuci- 
ental attacks of hanger. So that 
Dickej had considerablv modified his 
views as to the desirability of idn* 
Ilackit's kisses. 

The Misses Farquhar made partic- 
ular p^ of Fred and Sophy, to whom 
they undertook to give lessons twice 
a week in writing and geography * and 
Mrs. Farquhar devised many treats 
for the little ones. Fatty's treat was 
to stay at homo, or walk about witli 
her papa; and when lie aat by the 
fire in an evening, after the other 
children were gone to bed, she wi>uld 
bring a stool, and, placing it against 
his net, wonld sit down upon it and 
lean her head against his kneo. Then 
his hand would rest on that fair hcnd, 
and he would fvcl that Milly's love 
was^ not qvdus gone out. oi his life. 
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So the time wm on tiO it wii May 

again, and the chitrch was quite fin- 
ished nnd reopened in nU its new 
splendor, and Mr. Barton was devot- 
ing biniseit with more vigor than 
ever to hie parochial dotiee. But one 
moniiag, — it was a very bright morn- 
ing, and evil tidings sometimes like 
to liy in the finest weather, — there 
came a letter for Mr. Barton, ad- 
dressed in the vicar ii handwriting. 
Amoe opened it with some enauety, 
somehow or other he had a presenti- 
nn'nt of evil. The Jrtfer contnincd 
the announccnuut tluit Mr. Carpc 
bad resolved on coming to reside at 
8he^>ertoa, and that, consequentlyi 
in aix moDtlia from that timo, Mr. 
Barton's duties as citrate in thai pai^ 
isb would be closed. 

O, it WHS hard ! Jnst when Shep- 
pertou iiaci Ijecoine lIxc place where 
ne moet wished to stay, — where 
he had friends who knew his sor- 
rows, — where he lived clo.se to Mil- 
ly's grave. To part from that grave 
seemed like parting with Milly a sec- 
ond time; ior Amos was one who 
dung to ell the material links be- 
tween his mind and the past. His 
imagination was not vivid, and re- 
quired the stimnlns of aotual percep- 
tion* 

It roused some hitter feelings too, 
to think that Mr. Carpe's wish to re- 
side at Shepperton was merely a pre- 
text for removinL' Barton, in or- 
der that he mi<^ht ultimately give the 
curacy of Shepperton to his own 
hrother-in-iaw, woo was known to be 
wanting a new position. 

Still, it must be borne; and the 
painful bus!?icss of seeking: nnother 
curacy must be set about without loss 
of time. After the lapse of some 
months, Amoe was obliged to re- 
nounce the hope of getting one at all 
near Shepperton, and hv nt length 
resiirned himself to acceptmg one in 
a disstant county. The parish was in 
a large manufactnring town, where 
his walks would lie amon;; noisy 
streets and dingv alleys, and where 
the children wonld have no garden to 



play in, and no pleami 

to visit. 

It M'a.s anothef blow inflicted oa 
the bruised man. 



CHAPTER X 

At length the dreaded week was 
come, when Amos and his diildrea 
most leave Shepperton. There waa 
general regret among the parishioners 

at his departure ; not that any one of 
them thought his spiritual gifts pre- 
emineuty or was conscious of great 
edification from his ministry. But 
his recent troubles had called out thdr 
better sympathies, and that is always 
a source of love. Amos failed to touch 
' the spring of goodness by his ser- 
niuns, but he touched it effectually by 
his sorrows; and there was now • 
real bond between him and hie flock. 

'* My heart aches for them poor 
motherless children," snid Mrs. Hack- 
it to her husband, " a going among 
strangers, and into a nasty town, 
where there 's no good Tictmds to bo 
had, and yon must pay dear to gist 
bad uus." 

Mrs. Harkit had avngue notion of 
a town lite as a combination of dirty 
back-yards, measly pork, and dingy 
linen. 

The same sort of sympathy vrtm 
strong among the poorer class of na- 
rishioncrs- C)1<1 stifT-jointcd Mr. To- 
zer, who was still uhlc lo earn a ittUe 
bv gardening "jobs," stopped M19* 
dramp, the c harwoman, on her way 
home from the vicnrnge, where she 
had been helping Kanny to pack up 
the day Ivefore the departure, and in- 
quired very particularly into Mr. Bar* 
ton's prospects. 

" Ah, poor mon," he was beard to 
say, ** I 'm sorry for un. lie bed n't 
much hero, but he '11 l>e "vvuss off 
theer. iiaif a luai 's better nor ne'er 



un. 



The sad good-h3rs had all been said 
before thnt last evening ; and after all 
the packing was done and all the ar- 
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ndj^Mtents were mftde, Abkm IbH 

the oppressioa of that blank interval 
in which one has nothinj^ left to think 
of but lliti dreary future, — the sepa- 
ration from the loved and fauiiiiur, 
and the chilting e n tr wicc on the mm 
and strange. In every pordng there 
is an imatre of death. 

Soon after ten o'clock, when he had 
sent Nanny to bed, that she might 
have a good night's rest before tlic ta- 
i%ne3 m the morrow, he stole softiv 
out to pej a last to Milly^s 
grave. It was a moonless night, but 
the^ sky was thick with stars, and 
their light was enough to show that 
the grass had grown long on the 
grave, and that there was a tombstooe 
telling in bright letters, on a dark 
ground, that beneath were deposited 
the remains of Amrlia, the beloved 
wife of Amos Barton, who died in the 
ibiny-Hfth year of her i^e, leaving a 
hasband and six chfldren to lament 
her loss. The final words of the in- 
scription were, " Thy will be (!ono." 

The h i -hand was now advancing 
towards tiio dear mound from which 
newas so soon to be parted, perhaps 
forever. Ho etood a few minutes 
reading over and over again the words 
on the tombstone, as if to assure him- 
self that all the happy and unhappy 
pMt was a i-eality. For love is fri^ht- 
at the intervals of insensibility 
and callousness that encroach by little 
and little on the dominion of grief, 
^nil it makes ctiorts to recall the 
keenness of the first anguish. 

Gtedaally, as his eye dwelt on the 
words, "Amelia, the beloved wife." 
the waves of feeling swelled within 
nis soul, and he threw himself on the 
|f4ve, clasping it with his arms, and 
the cold turf. 
Milly, Milly, dost thon hear met 
^ did n't love thee enough, — I was n't 
tender enough to thee, — but I think 
H all now." The sobs came and 
choked his utterance, and the warm 
tews fell. 



[ CONCLUSION. 

Only once a^in in hi«5 life has 
! Amos Barton vi-^itetl Millv s ;,^rave. 
It was in the cairn and suttcued light 
of an antomnal afteraoon, and be was 
not alone. He bdd on his aim a 
young woman, with a sweet, grave 
face, which strongly recalled the ex- 

f)re8sion of Mrs. Barton's, but was less 
oveiy in form and color. She was 
abont thirty, b«t there weie some 
prematttre lines round her month 
and eyes» whidi told of eariy aoid* 
ety. 

Amos himself was much changed. 
His tida etielet of hair was nearly 
white, and his walk was no longer 

firm and upright. But his glance was 
calm, anrl even cheerful, nnd hU neat 
linen loM of a woman » care. Milly 
did not take all her love from lite 
earth when she died. She had M 
some of it in Patty's heart 

All the other children weie now 
grown up, and had gone their several 
ways. Dickey, you will be glad to 
hear, had shown remarkable talents 
as an engineer. His dieeks are still 
rudtly, in spite of mixed mathematics, 
and his eyes are still large and blue ; 
but in other respects his person would 
present no marks of identification for 
his friend Mrs. Hackit, if she were to 
see him ; especially now that her eyes 
must be grown very dim, with the wear 
of more than t\venty additional years. 
I He is' nearly six t>et high, and has a 
proportionately broad chest ; he wears 
spectacles, and rubs his large white 
hands through a of shaggy brown 
hair. But I am sure yon have no 
doubt that Mr. Richard Barton is a 
thoroughly good fallow, as well as a 
man of talent, and you will he glad 
any day to shake bands with him, for 
his own mke as well as his moth- 
er's. 

Patty alone remains by her father's 
I side, and makes the evening sunshine 
' of his life. 
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CHAPTER I, 

WHEN old Mr. Gilfil died, thirty 
years ago, there was general 
sorrow in Shcpperton ; aud if black 
doth had not been hang remnd tho 

Eulpit and readin^esk, by order of 
is nephew and principal legatee, the 

pi^risliioTicrs would certainly have snh 
scribed tiie necessary sinti out ol tlieir 
own pockets, rather than allow such 
atrihtttaof respect to be wanting. All 
the farmers' wifes brought oat their 
black bombazines ; and Mrs. Jennings, 
at the Wharf, by appearing' the first 
Snnday after Mr. Giltil's death in her 
salmon-colored ribbons and green 
shawl, excited the severest remark. 
To be snre, Mn. Jennings was a new- 
comer, and town-bred, so that she 
could hardly he expected to have very 
clear notion's of what was proper ; but, 
as Mrs. HiLCgins observed in an under- 
tone to Mrs. Parrot when they were 
coming oat of chnrch, Her hasband, 
who *d been born i' the parish, might 
ha' told her better." An unreadiness 
to put on ])lack on all available occa- 
sions, or too greui an alacrity iu put- 
ting it off, argued, in Mrs. Higgins's 
opinion, a dangerous levity of charac- 
ter, and an unnatural insensibilily to 
the essential fitness of things. 

" Some folks can^t a-bear to put off 
their colors/' she remarked ; " but that 
was never the way i* my family. Why, 
Mrs. Parrot, from the time I was mar- 
ried till Mr, ITiiT'Jfins died, nine vcar 
ap ) come Candieinas, I niver was out 
o black two year together ! " 

"Ah" said Mrs. Parrot, who was 
Qonadoiis of iaferioril^' in this respect^ 



there Isn't many families as have 
had so many deaths as yours, ytn, 

Hij^gins." 

Mrs. Higgins, who was an elderly 
widow, " >vell Ictt," reflected with com- 
placency that Mrs. Parrot's observa- 
tion was no more than jnst, and that 
Mrs. Jennings very likely belonged to 
.1 f itniiy which had had nofonerakr'to 
speak of. 

Even dirty Dame Fripp, who was a 
very rare church-goer, nad been to 
Mrs. Haekit to beg a bit of old cnft, 
and with this sign of grief pinned M 
her little coal-scuttle bonnet, was seen 
dropping her courtesy opposite the 
readmg-desk. This manifestation of 
respect towards Mr. Gilfil's memory 
on the part of Dame Fripp had no 
theological bearing whatever. It was 
due to an event which had occnrred 
feme years back, nnd which, 1 am sor- 
ry to say, had left that grimy old lady 
as hudimrent to the means of grace as 
ever. Dame Fripp kept Ieec£es, and 
was understood to have such remark- 
able influence over those wilful ani- 
mals in inducing them to bite under 
the most^ unpromising circumstances, 
that though ner own leeches were usu- 
ally n^ected, from a suspicion thtt 
they had lost their appetite, she her- 
Fclf was constantly called in to npply 
the more lively individuals furnished 
from Mr. Pilgrim's sorgcry, when, as 
was very often the ease, one of that 
clever man's paying patients was 
nttackcd with inflammation. Thus 
l>ameFripp,in addition to "property" 
supposed to yield her no less than half 
a crown a week» was in the receipt 
of piofesabnal ftnsi the gross amount 
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of which was Tttgndy estfanated by 
her neighbora as "pouns an' pouns. ' 
Moreover, she drove a brisk trade in 
lollipop with epicurean urchins, who 
recklessly purchased that luxury at 
the rate of two hundred per cent. 
Kererlfaelefti, with all these notorious 
BOnroee of income, the shameless old 
woman constantly pleaded poverty, 
and begi^ed for scraps at Mth. Hack- 
it's, who, though she always said Mrs. 
Frihpp was as ihlae as two iblks/' and 
no oetter than a miser and a heathen, 
had yet m leaning towands her as an 
eld neighbor. 

« There 's that case-hardened old 
Jndr a conun? after the tea-leaves 
affain/' Mrs. Hackit would say ; " an' 
I m fool enough to give *cm her, 
thon[;h Sally wants 'em all the while 
to sweep the floors with ! " 

Such was Dame Fripp, whom Mr. 
€Klfil, tidins' leisurely in top-boots and 
spurs from doing duty at Knehley one : 
warm Sunday afternoon, observed sit- 
ting in the dry ditch near her cottage, 
and by her side a largo pig, who, with 
that ease and confidiMice belonging to 
perfect friendship, was lying with his 
ncad in her lap, and making no effort 
to play the agreeable beyond an occa- 
sional grunt. 

" Why, Mm. Fripp,'' said the Vic- 
ar, ''I didn't know yon had sadi a 
fine pii^r You Ml have SOme rare 
pitches at Christmas ! " 
' "Eh, God forbid! My son gov 
him me two 'ear ago, an' he's been 
company to me iver sin'. I oonld n't 
find i' my hcnrt to part wi'm, if I 
niver knowed the ta&te o' bacon-fitt 
again." 

*• Why, hell eat his head off and 
^onrs too. How can you go on keep- 
ing a pig, and makiog nothing bj 

him ? " 

** O, he picks a bit hisself wi' root- 
in', and I dooant mind doing wi'out 
to gi' him snmmat. A bit o' coom- 
panjr's meat an' drink too, an' he 

tollers me about, and gninn when I 
epake to'm, just like a Christian." 
Mr. Gilfil laughoii, and I am 

obliged to adait that ha laid goNod by 



to Dame iVipp wtthont asking her 

why she had not been to climxh, or 
making the slightest etfort for her 
spiritual edification. But the next 
day be ordered his man David to take 
her a great piece bacon, with a 
message, saying, the parson wanted 
to make sure that Mrs. Fripp wonld 
know the taste of bacon-fat again. 
So, when Mr. Gilhl died, Damo 
Fripp manifested her gratitude and 
reverenoe in the sim{^ dingy fashiom 
I have mentioned. 

You already suspect that the Vicar 
did not shine in the more spiritual 
functions of his odice ; and indeed, 
the ntmost I ean say for him in this 
respect is, that be performed those 
functions with undeviating attention 
to brevity and despatch. He had a 
largQ heap of short sermon f., ratlier 
yellow mid worn at the edges, frooi 
which he took two every Simday, sa> 
curing perfect impartiality in the se- 
lection by taking them as the y came, 
without reference to topics ; and hav- 
ing preached one of these sermons 
at Shepperton in the morning, ha 
mounted his horse and rode hastily 
with the other in his pocket to Kneb- 
ley. whera he olticiatod in a wonderful 
little church, with a checkered pave- 
ment which had once mng to the iron 
tread of military monks, with coats 
of arms in clusters on the lofty roof, 
marble warriors ami tht ir wives with- 
out noses occupymg a iai^ propor- 
lion of the area, and the twralve apos- 
tles, with their heads very much on 
one side, liolding didactic ribbons, 
painted in fresco on the walls. Here, 
in an absence of mind to which he 
was prone, Mr. Gilfil would some* 
times forget to take off his spun be- 
fore putting on his surplice, and only 
become aware of the omission by 
feeling something mysteriuii^ly tug- 

ging at the skirts of that garment as 
e stepped into the reading^esk. 
But the Knebley farmers wonld as 
soon have thought of criticising the 
moon as their pastor. He belonged 
to the course of nature, like markets 
and toU^gatei^ and dhrty bank<4iotes; 
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and being a vicar, his claim on their 
veneration had nevrr \mcn counter- 
acted by an exasperating claim on 
their poeketi. Some of them, who 
did not iodttlge in the superfluitT of 
a covered cart without springs, liad 
dined half an hour earlier than usual, 
— that is to say, at twelve o'clock, — 
in ovder to have time for their long 
walk through miry lanes, and present 
themselves duly in their places at 
two o'clock, wlien Mr. Oldinport and 
Xiady Felicia, to whom Kneblcy 
Chturch was a sort of lamily temple, 
made theiriray among the bows and 
courtesies of their dependants to a 
carved and canopied pew in the clian- 
cel, diffiisinti^ as they went a delicate 
cdur ut iiidiau roses on the unsuscep- 
tible nostrils of the congregation. 

The fanners' wives and children sat 
on the dark oaken benches, but the 
husbands usually chose the distinc- 
tive dignity ul a stall under one of the 
twelve apostles^ where, when the al- 
ternation of prayere and responses 
had given place to the agreeable mo- 
notony of the sermon, Patcrfnmilias 
might be seen or heard sinking into a 
pleasant doze, from which he iniuiii- 
bly woke np at the sound of the con* 
dnding doxblogv. And then they 
made t!ioir way back af2:ain through 
the miry lanes, perhaps almost ns 
much the .better for this simple week- 
ly tribute to what tbcry knew of |2:ood 
and right, as many a more wakefol 
and critical congregation of the pres- 
ent day. 

Mr. Gilfil, too, used to make his 
way home in the later years of his 
life, for he had given up the habit of 
-dining at Knehley Abbey on a Sunday, 
havinjr, I am sorry to say, had a very 
bitter quarrel with Mr. Oldinport, the 
cousin and predecessor of the Mr. Old- 
inport who flourished in the. Kev. 
Amos Barton's time. That qnarrd 
wn« a sad pity, for the two b;!(! hn<? 
many a q-ood day's hunting to*:t tin r 
when the^ were younger, and in those 
friendly nmes not a few membmof the 
hunt envied Mr. Oldinport the excel- 
lenttemshewasoii with bisTiear; for^ 



I as Sir Jasper Sitwell observed, 



I to ft man s wife, there's nobody can 
be sucli Lin internal plague to you as 
a parson, always under your nose on 
your own estate/' 

I fancy the original difimenoa 
which led to the rupture was verf 
slight; but Mr. Giltil was of an ex- 
tremely caustic turn, his satire having 
a flavor of originality which was quite 
wanting in his sermons ; and as Mr 
Oldtnport's armor of conscious virtoft 
presented some considerable and con- 
spicuous gaps, the Vicar's keen-< l ^n i 
retorts probably made a few incisions 
too deep to be forgiven. 8ncb» at 
least, was the view of the case pn^' 
sented by Mr. Ilackit, who knew as 
much of the matter as any third per- 
son. For, the very week after the 
quarrel, when presiding at the annniii 
dinner of the Assoaation for tJis 
Proscrution of Felon?5, held at the 
Okliii]iurt Arms, he contributed an 
addiiiuiiul zest to the conviviality on 
that occasion by infoiming the com- 
pany that " the parson had given the 
?rjnire a lick with the rough side of his 
tongue." The detection of the person 
or persons who had driven off Mr. 
Parrot's bdfer could hardly havo 
been more welcome news to the Shep- 
perton tenantry, Mith whom Mr. Old- 
inport was in the worst odor as a land- ' 
lord, having kept up his rents in 
spite of falling prices, and not being 
in the least stung to emulation by 
paragraphs in the provincial newspa- 
per«, stating thnt the Honorable Au- 
gustus i*iu well, or Viscount Blethers, 
had made a return of ten per cent on 
their last rent*day. The feet was, 
Mr. Oldinport had not the slightest 
intention of standing for Parliament, 
whereas he had the strongest inten- 
tion uf adding to his unentailed es- 
tate. Hence, to the 8hepperton 
farmers it was as good as lemon with 
their grog to know that the Vicar had 
rhrovvn out sarcasms against the 
bquire's charities, as little better than 
those of the man who stole a goose, 
and gave away the giUets in alms. 
For 8heppertoii» you obscrfOr i^ la 
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ftaHpte dl ' Alti0 ddtm eonpaifid. with 
iQ^bley ; it had tiummte Mdf and 

a public opinion, wnereas, in the 
Boeotian Knebley, men's minds and 
wagons alike moved ia the deepest 
4f..^uts, and-llw kadlord wai omlv 
^jmiHhlofl at as a neoOBsarjr and unal- 
terable evil, like the weathw^ tbe ti^- 
vils, and the turnip-tiy. 

Thujj ia Shepperton this breach 
'iiith Mr. Oldinpon tended > only to 
MslMea that good uiiddvaleiidiiii; 
wliich the Vicar h id :\hvays enjoyed 
with the rest of his parishioners, from 
the generation whoso children he had 
christened a (quarter of a century be- 
fbm» d^im to that hopeful generation 
i;epresented kf little Tommy Bond, 
who had recently quitted frocks and 
trousers for the severe .simplicity of a 
t^^.t suit of corduroys, relieved by 
i^aaeioiis hrasa bnttooa. Tommy 
was a saucy bof, ittpervions Id all 
impressions of reverence, and exces- 
sively addicted to hummini; tops and 
xmbrbles, with which recreative ro- 
■oarees he was in the habit of im- 
m/gderatdy distending the pockets of i 
hU wrdaroys. One day, spinning 
his top ua the garden-walk, and see- 
ing the Vicar advance directly to- 
tMffdi it, at that exciting momsnt 
vjhjBn it was beginning to '* eleop " 
magnificently, he shoated out with 
all the force of his Inns^s, — ** Stop! 
don't knock my top down, now 1 '* 
£rom that day '* little Corduroys " 
h|td been an especial favorite with 
1^, GiJlfil» who daltghted to provoke 
hipi ready scorn and wonder by put- 
ting questions which gave Tomniy 
tUi^ meanest opinion of his intel- 

leet 

" Well, little Corduroys, have they 
milked the geese to-day ? " 

'* Milked the geese ! why, they 
doA t milk the eeese, you silly ! 

No 1 dear heart 1 why, how do 
the goeliogfs live^ then ? " 

The nutriment of goslings rather 
transccndinij: Tommy's observations 
ii^ natural history, he feigned to un- 
daraMuid due ^uestioa m aa ex- 
cluniteijr cither than m intmofar 



tory 80iiae» and beoane aheofbed is 

winding up his top. 

Ah, I SIC you don't know liow 
the goslings live ! But did you notice 
how it rained sugar-plums y ester* 
day ? " (Here Tommy became a^ 
tentive.) " Why, they fell into my 
pocket as I rode along. You look 
in my pocket and see if they 
did n't," 

Tommy, withoaft waiting to dieevH 
the alleged antccedeiit» lost no time 

in ascertaining the presence of the 
agreeable consequent, for lie had a 
well-founded beliet in the advantages 
of diving Into the Vieur'e pooket. Hr. 
Gilfil odied it his wonderful pocket, 
because as he delighted to toll the 
*' young shavers " and " two-shoes ** 
— ^so he called all little boys and 
girls, — whenever he pot pennies in- 
to it, they tomedfaito sagar-plums or 
gingerbread, or some other nice thing. 
Indeed, little Bessie Parrot, a flaxen- 
headed '* two-shoes," very white and 
fat as to her neck, always had iho 
adnrirabla diractaeu and sinoerity to 
salute htm with the question,-^ 
** What zoo dot in zoo pottet? " 

You can imagine, then, that the 
christening-dinners were none the 
less merry ibr the presence of the 
parson. The farmeri relished his 
society particularly, for he could not 
only smoke his pipe, and season tlie 
details of parish alTiiirs with abun- 
dance of caustic jokes and proverbs, 
but, tfi Mr. Bond often said, no man 
knew more than the Vicar about the 
breed of cows and horses. He had 
grazing-land of his own about five 
miles otf, which a baililf, ostensibly a 
tenant, fhrmed under his direction; 
and to ride l)ackwards and forwards, 
and look after the buying and selling 
of stoek, was the old gentleman's 
chief relaxation, now his hunting- 
days were OTer. To hear him dis- 
cussing the respective merits of tho 
Devonshire breed and tho short-horns, 
or the last foolish decision of tho 
magistrates about a pauper, a supcr- 
fldal obsenrer nd|;fat haTo seen lit- 
tle diflfaniMe» bsgroad his superior 

K 
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shrewdness, between the Vicar and 
his bucolic parislnoners ; for it was 
bis habit to appruxuuate his accent 
and mode of speoch to theirs, donbtr 
less because ho thought it a men 
frustration of the purposes of language 
to talk of " sliear-hogs " and " ewes '* 
to men who iiabitimiljr said " sUar- 
rags" and "yowes.*' Nevertheless 
the fanners themselves were perfectly 
aware of t!ie distinction between them 
and the parson, and had not at all 
the less belief in him as a gentleman 
and a clergyman tor his easy speech 
and familiar manners. Mfs. Parrot 
smoothed her apron and set her cap 
right with the utmost solicitude win n 
she saw the Vicar (•onli^L^ m'.ulc I dm 
her deepest courtesy, and cvtiy Ciirist- 
mas had a iat turkey ready to send 
him with her *'dnty." And in the 
most gossiping colloquies with Mr. 
Gilfil, you mi'^ht have observed that 
both men and women " minded their 
words/' and never became indififerent 
to his approbation* 

The same respect attended him in 
his strictly clerira! functions. The 
benefits of baptism were supposed to 
bo somehow bound up with Mr. Gil- 
fil's personality, so metaphysical a 
distinction as that between a man 
and his office l)eing, as yet, quite for- 
eign to the mind of a good 8heppcr- 
ton Churchman, savoring, he would 
have thought, of Dissent on the very 
face of it. Miss Selina Parrot put off 
her marriage a whole month when 
IVlr. Gilfil had an attack of rheuma- 
tism, rather than be married in a 
makeshift manner by the Milby cu- 
rate. 

" We've had a verv good sermon 
this morning," was the frequent re- 
marlc, after hearing one of tin old 
yellow series, heard with all the more 
satisfaction because it had been heard 
for the twentieth time ; for to minds 
on the Shepperton level it is repeti- 
tion, not novelty, that produces the 
strongest effect ; and phrases, like 
tunes, are a long time making thcmi- 
selves at home in the brain. 

Mr. Gilfii's sermons, as jtm majr 



imagine, were not of a highly doo»' 

trinal, j^till less of a polemical, cast. 
They perhaps did not search the con- 
science very powerfully ; for you re. 
member that to Mrs. Patten, ytrba 
had listened to them thur^ jem, ibi 
announcement that she was a sinner 
appeared an uncivil heresy ; but, on 
the other hand, they made no unrea- 
sonabk demand on the Shepperton 
inteUecty-^amountiiig, indeed, to lit* 
tie more than an expansion of the 
concise thesis, that those who do 
wrong will find it the worse for them, 
and those who do well will find it the 
better for them ; the nature of wrong- 
doing being exposed in special «!«• 
mons against lying, backbiting, an- 
ger, slothfulness, and the like ; and 
well-doing being interpreted as hon- 
esty, truufttlness, chivi^, industry, 
and other common virtues, lying qmta 
on the surface of life , iim] hfivin^ ^•rry 
little to do with deep spiritual doc- 
trine. Mrs. Patleu understood that 
if she turned out ill-crushed cheeses, 
a just retribution awaited hor^ 
though, I fenr, she made no particu- 
lar application of the sermon on back- 
biting. Mrs. Hackit expressed her- 
self greatiy edified by the sermon on 
honesty, the allusion to the unjust 
weight and deceitful balance having 
a peculiar lucidity for her, owning to 
a recent dispute with her grocer ; but 
I am not aware that she ever appeared 
to be much struck by the sermon on 
anger. 

As to any suspicion that Mr. Gilfil 
did not dis|)ense the pure Gospel, or 
any strictures on his doctrine and 
mode of delivery, such thoughts never 
visited the minds of the Shqppeitott 
parishioners, — of those very parish- 
ioners who, ten or fittecii years later, 
showed themselves extremely critical 
of Mr. Barton's discourses and de- 
meanor. But in the interim they 
had tasted tliat dangerous fruit of the ' 
tree of knowledge — innovation, 
which is well known to open the eyes, 
even in an uncomfortable manner. 
At present, to find fault with the ser- 
mon was veigaided as almost equiva> 
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itsetf. One Sanday, Mr. Hftckit's 

nephew, M ister Tom Stokes, a Hip- 
pant town youth, greatly seand ilized 
nis exceUetit relatives by (ieciarin«j 
that he could write as good a sennoQ 
as Mr. GiUI4'B ; whereupon Mr. Hack- 
it sought to reduce the presumptuous 
vottth to utter confusion, by ort'cri?!'^ 
him a sovereij^n if lie wouhi fulfil his 
vaunt. The sermon was written, 
howD^er ; and though it was not ad- 
mitted to be atiywhete within reaeh of 
Mr. Giitll's, it ^vas yet so astonishing- 
ly like a sermon, having a text, threi 
(iivi:$ions, and a concluding exhonar 
tion beginning "And now, my breth- 
ren," that the eorereigny though de- 
nied forni illy, was bestowed infor- 
mally, and the sermon wits pronoiinccil 
when Master JStokcs's back was 
turned, to be " an uncommon cUvor 
thiii^," 

The Rev. Mr. Pickard, indeed, of 
the Independent Meetin;^, had stated, 
in a sermon preached at Kothf*rby, 
for the reduction ot a debt on New 
Zion» bnilt, with an exnbsrance of 
faith and a deficiency of funds, by se- 
cedors from the original Zion, th it he 
lived Ml u parish where the Vicar was 
very '* dark ; and in the prayers ho 
9din0ao± to his own congregation, 
he was in the habit of comprehen- 
sively' alluding to th; parishioners 
outside the cliapcl walls, as tho32 
who, Gal Ho like, "cared for none of 
these things." But I need hardly 
sa^ that no church-goer evter came 
within earshot of Mr. Pickard. 

It was not to the Sh^ppcrton farm- 
ers only that Mr. Giilit's society was 
acoeptable ; he was a welcome guest 
at smne of the best houses in that 
^rt of the country. Old Sir Jasper 
bitwell would have been f:lad to sec 
him every week ; and if you had seen 
him conducting Lady Sitwell in to 
diimer, or had heard him talking to 
her with qnaint yet graceful gallant- 
ry, yon would have intprre<l th it the 
Ciirlier period of his life had Iwen ' 
passed in more stately society than i 
cooid be fonnd in Sbepperton, and I 



that his slipshod chat and homely 

manners were but like weather-stains 
on a fine old block of marble, allowing 
you still to see here and there the fine- 
ness of the grain, and the delicacy of 
the original tint. Bat in his later 
years these visits became a h'ttle too 
troublesome to the old gentleman, 
and he was rarely to be found mmv- 
where of an evening lieyond the 
bounds of his own parish, — most fre- 
quently, indeed, by the side of hb 
own sitting-room fire, smoking his 
pipe, and maifitrtining the plea^^ing 
antithesis of dryness and moisture by 
an occasional sip of giii-and-watcr. 

Hera 1 am aware that I have mn 
tlie risk of alienating ail my refined 
lady-readers, and utterly annihilating 
auv curiositv thev mav have felt to 
know the details of Mr. (iilhl s love- 
story. " Gin-and-water ! fob I yon 
may as well ask ns to interest our- 
selves in the romance of a tallow- 
chandler, who mirjgles tlie image of 
his beloved with short dips and 
moulds." 

But in the first place, dear ladies, 
allow me to plead that gin-and-water, 
like obesity, or baldness, or the gout, 
does not exclude a vast amount of an- 
tecedent romance, any more than the 
neatly executed " fronts" which you 
may some day wear will exclude 
your present possession of less expen- 
sive braids. Alas, alas ! wc poor 
mortals are often little better than 
wood-ashes, — tliere is small sign of 
the sap, and the leafr fineshnoss, and 
the bursting buds that were once 
there ; but wherever we see wood- 
ashes, wc know that, all that early 
fulness of lite must have been. I, at 
least, hardly ever look at a bent old 
man, or a wizened old woman, but I 
see also, with my mind's eye, that 
Past of which thev are the shrunken 
remnant, and the unfinished romance 
of ros^ cheeks and bright eyes seems 
sometimes of ieeble interest and sig- 
nificance, compared with that drama 
of hoj)c and love which has long asro 
reached its catastrophe, and left the 
poor soul, like a dim and dusty stagey 
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with ill its swMt gftrden-secnes and 
fair perspectives overtaraed and thrust 

out of si^ht. 

In the second place, let me assure 
yon that Mr. GUdl's potations of gin- 
and-wafter were qtiite moderate. His 

nose was not rnf)icund ; on the con- 
trary, liis white hair hung arounfl a 
pale and venerable face. He drunk 
It chiefly, I bclierc, because it was 
cheap ; and here i find myself alight- 
ing on another of the Vicar's weak- 
nesses, which, if I had cnred to paint 
fi fiuttering portrait rather than a 
iaiLiiful one, i might have chubcu to 
suppress. It is undeniable that, as 
the years advanced, Mr. GilflL beeame, 
as Mr. Haokit observfd, more and 
more " cloise-tisted," though the grow- 
ing propensity showed itseli' rattier 
itk the parsimony ot his personal hab- 
its, than in withholding lielp from 
the needy. He was saving — so he 
represented the ir. utter to himself — 
for a nephew, the only son of a sister 
who iiad been the deart .^t object, all 
but one, in his life. " The lad," he 
thought, " will hare a nice little ibr- 
tnne to begin life with, and will bring 
his pretty young wife Fome day to 
see the spot where his old nncle lies. 
It will perhaps be all the better for 
his hearth that mine was lonely." 

Mr. Gilfil was a bachelor, then ? 

That is the conclusion to which vou 
would probably have come if youliad 
entered his sitting-room where the 
bare tables, the large old-fashioned 
horse-hair chairs, and the threadbare 
Turkey carpet perpetually fbmigated 
with tobacco, seemed to tell a story 
of wifcles'^ existence that was contra- 
dicted by no portrait, no piece of em- 
broidery, no faded bit of pretty trivial- 
ity, hinting of taper-fingers and small 
feminine* ambitions. And it was 
here that Mr. Gilfil pri'^sod his cvcn- 
inL^s, seldom with other society than 
tiiut of Ponto, his old brown setter, 
who, stretched out at fbll len^h on 
the mg with bis nose between his fore* 

Eaws, would wrinkle his brows and 
ft up his eyelids every now and then, 
to exchange a glance of mutual un- 



derstanding with his BMMter. BM 

there was a ehamlyer in Shepperton 
Vicara'j-c which told a ditlerent stoiy 
from that bare and cheerless dining, 
room, — a chamber never entered 
any one besides Mr. Gilfil and Qui 
Martha the housekeeper, who, with 
David her husband as groom and 
gardener, formed the Vicar's entire 
establishment. The blinds of this 
chamber were always down, ezo^ 
once a quarter, when Martha entered 
that .«hc might air and clean it. She 
nlways asked Mr. Gilfil for the key, 
which lie kept locked np in his bu- 
reau, and returned it to him when 
she had finished her task. 

It was a touching sight that the 
daylight streamed in i^pon, as Mar- 
tha drew aside the blinds and thick 
curtains, and opened the Gothic csise- 
ment of the onel window ! On the 
little dressing-table there was a dain^ 
looking-glass in a carved and gift 
I frame; bits of wax candle were still 
' in the- branchofl sockets at the sides, 
and on one oi these branches hun^' a 
littfe black laoe kerchief; a faded sat- 
in pincushion, with the pins mated 
in it, a scent-bottle, nnd n large frrren 
fan, lay on the table ; and on a dm>s- 
ing-box by the side of the glass was a 
work-basket, and an unfinished bsbr- 
cap, yellow with age, lying in n. 
Two gowns, of a fashion long forgot- 
ten, were hanging on nails against tbe 
door, and a pair of tiny red slippers, 
with a bit of tarnished silver cm- 
broideiy on them, were standing st 
the foot of thp bed. Two or three 
water-color drawings, views of Na- 
ples, hnng uynn the walls ; and over 
the mantel piece, above some bits of 
rare old china, two miniatures in owl 
firames. One of these miniatures np' 
resented a young man about sevcn- 
and-twenty, with a sanguine com- 
plexion, full li['«, nnd dear candid 
gray eyes. Tlie other was the like- 
ness of a girl probably not more tbtf^ 
eighteen, with small features, Ain 
cheeks, a pale southern-looking com- 
plexion, and large dark eyes. The 
gentleman wore powder ; ' the lad/ 
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hft4 her dark hair ^atbertd away 

from her face, fm I a little cap, with a 
cherry-colored bow, set on the top of 
her head, — a cu<^uettu»h head-dress, 
hut iht ejes spoka of sadiuss rather 
tiian of octqiietry. 

Such were the thinprs tliat Martha 
had dusted and let the air upon, four 
times a year, ever siuce she wm a 
Uoominglassof tmnty; aadahewaa 
now, ta this last decade of Bir. GUfil's 
life, unquestionably on the wrong si<le 
of fifty. Such was the locked-up 
chamber in Mr. Gilhl's liouse : a sort 
of vUible symbol of tha secret cham- 
ber in his heart, where be bad lon^ 
taraed the key on early hopes and 
early sorrows, shutting up forever all 
the passion and the pOw*try of his life. 

Th^rc were not many peoplein the 
parish* besides BCarthal who had an v 
very distinct remembrance of Mr. Oil- 
firs wife, or indeed who knew any- 
thinqj of her, beyond the fact that 
there was a marble tablet, with a 
lAtin lascriptioii in memory of her, 
Qver the Yiearage pew. The parish- 
ioners who were old enon^^-h to remem- 
ber hr>r arrival were not i^t'nerally 

S'fted with descriptive powers, and 
6 tttmost yon oottld gather fiom 
them was, that Mrs. QiUil looked 
like a furrlner, wi' such eyes, yon 
can't think, an' a voice as went 
through you when she sung at 
chorch.'' The one exception was 
Mrs. Patteo, whose strong^ memory 
and taste for personal narrative made 
her a t^Toat source of onl tradition in 
Shepperton. Mr. Ilackit, who had 
not come into t)ie parish until ten 
jears after Sirs. GilftVs death, would 
often pat old questions to Mrs. Patten 
for t?ie sake of -getting- the oM an- 
swers, which pletsed him in the same 
way as passages from a favorite book, 
or the scenes of a familiar play, please 
more aooompUshed people. 

" Ah, you remember well the Sun- 
day as Mrs. Giltil first oome to 
church, eh, Mrs. Fatten ? " 

*' To be sore I do. It was a fine 
blight Sunday as ever was seen, Jitst 
M the begannia' o' hay hanrest* 



Mr. Tarbctt preached thai da^, and 

Mr. GilHI s:it i' the pew with his wife. 
I til ink [ isec him now, a leading her 
up the uisle, an' her head not reachin' 
much above bia elber : a little pala 
woman, with eyes as black as sloea, 
an' yet lookln' blank-like^ as if she 
see'd nothing' vnth *cm." 

"I wanaut she had her weddin' 
dodieaon I " said Mr. Hackit. 

*' Nothin' partiekler smart, ^on'7 
a white hut tied (l^^vn under her chin, 
an' a white Indy muslin gown. But 
you don't know what Mr. Gilfil was 
m thosa times. He was fine an' al- 
tered before you come into the parish. 
He *d a fresh color then, an' a bright 
look wi' his eyes, as did yonr heart 
p:ood to see. He looked rare and hap- 
py that Sunday ; but somehow, I d 
a feelin' as it wouldn't last long. 
I've no opinion o* furriners, Mr. 
Hackit, for I 've travelled i' their 
country with my lady in my time, an' 
seen enough o their victuals an' 
their nasty ways." 

' Mrs. Gilfil came firom It'Iy, did 
n't she ? " 

" I reckon she iV\f], but I nivw 
could rightly hear about that. Mr. 
€ii]fil was nivcr to be spoke to about 
her, and nobody else hereabont 
knowed anythin'. Howiver, she must 
ha' come over pretty young, for she 
spoke English as well as you an' me. 
It 's them Italians as has such fine 
voices, an' Mrs. Gilfil sung, yon 
never beared the like. He Mought 
her here to have tea with me one af- 
ternoon, and says lie, in his jovial way : 
*Now, Mrs. i'attcn, I want Mrs. Gil- 
fil to see the neatest house and drink 
the best cup o' tea in all Shepperton ; 
ynn must show her yotir d:iiry and 
your cheese-room, and then she shall 
sing you a song.' An' so she did ; 
an' her voioe seemed sometimes to fill 
the room ; an' then it went low an' 
soft, as if it was wblsperin' close to 

your heart like." 

"You never beared her again, I 
reckon ? " 

** No : she was sickly then, and she 
died in a few months after. 8ha 
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wfts n't in the ji^rhh imich more nor 
half a year alto;5^ether. She did n't 
seem livel/ thai afternoon, an' 1 
ooald see she did n't care about the 
dairy, nor the cheeses, on'y she pre- 
tended, to please him. As for him, I 
nivcr soe'd a man ho wrapt up in a 
woman. He looked at her as if he 
wtm worshippin' her, an' as if he 
wauled to lift her off the groand ivery 
minute, to save her the trouble o' 
walkin'. Poor man, poor man! It 
had like to ha' killed him when she 
died, Liiou^h he niver gev way, but 
weoton ndin' about and ptreachin'. 
But he was wore to a shadow, an' hie 
cv(<s used to look as dead^— you 
would n't ha' knowed 'em." 

*• She brought him no fortin ? " 

" Not she. All Hr. Qilfirs proper- 
ty come by his mother's side. There 
was blood an' money too, there. It 
a thoustuu! jiities ns he married i' timt 
way, — u hue mau like him, as mi^ht 
ha' had the pick o' the county, an' 
bad his g;rannchitdren nbont him now. 
An' him so fond o' children, too." 

In this manner Mrs. Patten usaally 
wound up her rcminisccnrcs of the 
"Vicar's wife, of whom, you ixiceive, 
she knew but little. It was clear that 
the commonicatiTe old lady had noth- 
ing to tell of Mrs. Gilfil's history 
previous to her airival in Shepperton, 
and that she wns unacquainted with 
Mr. Gilfil's love-siory. 

But 1, dear reader, am quite as 
oommnnicatiTe as Mrs. Patten, and 
much better informed ; so that, if you 
care to know more about the Vicar's 
courtship and marriage, you need 
only carry your imagination back to 
the latter end of the lant century, and 
yonr attention forward into the neott 
efaapter. 



CHAPTER 11. 

It is the cveninfj of the 21 st of 
June, 1788. The day has been brifrht 
and sultry, and the sun will still be 
more than an hour above the horizon, 
bnt his rays^ broken by the leafy 



fretwork of the elms that border the 
park, no longer prevent two ladies 
from carrying out their cushions and 
embroideiy, and seatinf^ tfaemaelveili 
work on the lawn in front of OIm^ 
erel Manor. The soft turf pives whf 
even under the fairy tread of the 
younger lady, whose small sutui^ 
and slim figure rest on the tinittt of 
full-grown feet She trips aloB||-li^ 
fore the elder, carrying the cushionl^ 
which Bho places in the favorite «pot, 
! just on the slope by a clump of lau- 
' rels, whei% they can see the snnbeami 
sparkling among the water-lilies, aal 
can be memsdves aeen from the di^ 
inj^-room windows. She has deposited 
the cushions, and fjow turns wuni, 
80 that you may have a full view of 
her as she stands waiting the skwer 
adyance of the elder lady. TovaR 
at once arrested by her large dark 
eyes, whieh, in their inexpressive tm- 
conscious beauty, rest mblc the eyet 
of a fawn, and it is only by an effort 
of attention that you notice the ab- 
sence of bloom on her young cb^k, 
and the southern yellowish tint of 
her small neck and face, ri>inj: at>ovc 
the little black lace kerchief which 
prevents the too immediate compan- 
son of her skin with her white muslin 
gown. Her large eyes seem all the 
more striking because the dark hair 
is ^^athered awny from her face, under 
a little cap set at the top of her heiul, 
widi a dierry-colored bow on ooo 

side. 

The elder lady, who is advandng 
towards the cushions, is cast iu a 
verv different mould of womanhood. 
She is tall, and looks the taller b^ 
cause her powdered hair U toned 
baclcward over a toupee* and svit- 
mounted by lace find ribbons. She 
is nearly fifty, but her complexioa is 
still fresh and beautiful, wit h tta 
beauty of an auburn blonde ; herpioM 
pouting lips, and her head throim a 
little backward as shr walks, give ftti 
expression of hauteur which is not 
contradicted by the cold ^ray ^ 
The tucked-in kerchief, rising nw 
orer the low tight bodice her bit* 
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dress, Bet« off the majestic form of her 
bos^ and she treads the lawn if 
•he were one of Sir Joshua Uey- 
Bokto'fl stalely ladies, who had sud- 
dealy slipped from her frame lo enjoy 
the evening cool. 

** Put the cushions lower, Caterina, 
that we may not have so much bun 
upon us/' she called out, in a tone of 
anihorifcjr, when still at some dis- 
tance. 

Caterina obeyed, and they sat down, 
making two bright patches of red and 
white and blue on the green back- 
ground of the laurels and the lawn, 
which would look none the less pretty 
in a picture Ixicause one of the wo- 
men's liearts was rather cold and the 
other rather sad. 

And a charming picture Cheverel 
IfaBor would have made that even- 
ing, if some En«,Mish Watteau had 
been there to paint it: the castellated 
house of gray-tinted stone, with the 
fllekering sunbeams sending dashes 
of go! < leu light across the many- 
shaped panes in the mullioned win- 
dows, and a great beech leaning 
athwart one of the ilaiiking towersi, 
and breaking, with its dark flattened 
boughs, the too formal symmetry of 
the front ; the broad <;*ravel - walk 
winrling on the ri«>ht, by a row of 
tali pines, alongside the pool, — on 
the left branching out among swelling 
grassy mounds, surmounted by clumps 
of trees, where the red trunk of the 
Scotch fir glows in the descending 
sua light against the bright green of 
limes and acacias; the great pool, 
where a pair of swans are swimming 
lazily with one leg tacked under a 
wing, and where the open w^ater- 
UlLes lie calmly accepting the kisses 
of the fluttering Ilght-sparklos ; the 
2awn, with its smooth emerald green- 
ness, sloping down to the rougher 
and browner herbage of the park, 
from which it is invisibly fenced by a 
little stream that winds away from 
the pool, and disappears under a 
wooden bridse in the distant pleasure- 
ground*; and on this lawn our two 
ladies, whose part in the landscape 
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the painter, standing at a farornble 
point of view in the park, would 
represent with a few little daU> of 
red and white and blue. 

Seen ff the great Gothic win- 
dows of the diuit»g-room, they had 
much more dehniteuoss of ouihne, 
and were distinctly visible to tlie 
three gentlemen sipping their chuet 
there, as two £idr women in whom all 

three b^d a ]>ersonal interest. Theso 
gentlemen were a group worth con- 
sidering attentively ; but any one en- 
tering that dining-room fmr the first 
time would perhaps have had his 
attention even more strongly arrested 
by the room itself, which was so bare 
of furniture tliut it. impressed one 
with its architectural beauty like a 
cathedral. A ])iece of matting stretch- 
ed from door to door, a bit of worn 
carpet under the dining-tabie, and a 
sideboard in a deep recess, did not 
detain the eye for a moment from the 
lofty groined oeiling, with its richly 
carved pendants, all of creamy white, 
relieved here and there by touches of 
gold. On one side, this lofty ceiling 
wiis supported by pillars and arches, 
beyond which a lower ceiling, a mini- 
ature copy of the higher one,, covered 
the square proiection which, with its 
three large pointed window?, formed 
the central feature of the building. 
The room looked less like a place to 
dine in than a piece of space enclosed 
simply for the sake of beautiful ont- 
linc ; and the small dininir-tahie. with 
the party round it, seemed an odd and 
insignificant accident, rather than 
anything connected with the original 
purpose of the apartment. 

But, examined closely, that group 
was far from insignificant ; for the 
eldest, who wtis reading in the news- 
paper the last portentous piocendings 
of the French Parliaments, and turn- 
ing with occasional comments to his 
yonno: companions, was as fine a speci- 
men of the old English gentleman as 
could well have bwn found in those 
venerable days of cocked-hats and 
pigtails. His dark eyes sparkled un- 
der projecting brows, made mure 
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prominent by bushy ffrizzled eye- 
brows ; but any apprehension of se- 
verity excited by theie penetrating 
6yeBy and a aomewhat aquiline 
nose, was allayed by the good-natured 
lines alMjiit the mouth, which retained 
all itb teetli and its vigor of expres- 
sion in spite of sixty winters. Tbe 
forahead sloped a litue from the pro- 
jecting brows, and its peaked ouUine 
was madeeon.-^pirtious by the arrange- 
ment of the prolusely powdered hair 
drawn backward and gathered in- 
to a pigtail. He sat in a small 
hard chair, vrMok did not admit the 
slightest approach to a ]oiin<re, n-nd 
which showed to advantage the Hat- 
ness of his back and the breadth of bis 
cbest. Infaet»SirChiiatopherClie?er- 
el was a splendid old gentleman as any 
one may see who enters the saloon at 
Chevcrel Manor where bis fulMenp^th 
portrait, taken when he was fifty, 
nangs side by side with that ol Ids 
wife, the stately lady sealed on the 
lawn. 

Looking at Sir Cliristophcr, you 
would at once have iK'cn inclined to 
hope that he had a full-grown son and 
heir; but perhaps you would have 
wished that it might not prove to be 
the yonng man on his rignt hand, in 
whom a certain resemblance to the 
Banxiet, in the contonr of tlie nose 
and brow, seemed to indicute a iamily 
xelatkmsMp. If this young man had 
been less elegant in his person, he 
would have been remarked for the 
elegance of his dress. But the per- 
fections of his slim, well-proportioned 
figure were so striking that no one 
bat a tailor could notice tbe perfec- 
tions of his velvet coat ; and his small 
white hands with th*Mr bbio voin-^ and 
taper fingers nmte < rlipsed the beauty 
oliiis lace ruffles. The face, however, 
— * it was difficult to say why, — was 
certainly not pleasing. Nothing 
could be more delicate than the blond 
comj)!exion — its bloom set off by the 
pow(l( red hair — than the veined over- 
nangiag eyelids which gave an indo- 
lent expression to the hazel eyes; 
nothing more finely cat than the trans* 



parent nostril and the short upper lip. 
Terhap** the chiu and lower iaw were 
toosmaU ^or an irreproachable profiii^ 
but the defect was on the aide of tbsl 
delicacy and Jincsse which was the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the whole 
person, and which was carried out iu 
the dear brown arch of the ey ebrowa^ 
and the marble smoothness of . ms 
sloping forehead. ImpossiUe to say 
that this face was not eminentlv 
haiid-ome ; yet for tlie majority bofli 
ol uica and women, it was destitute 
of charm. Women disliked ejres tW 
seemed to be indolently accepting ad- 
miration instead of rendering it ; and 
men, os])ecially if they had a tenden- 
cy to clumsiness in the nose and ankles, 
were inclined to think this Antinoiis 
in a pigtail a "confounded pupp^-** 

I fancy that was frequently the in- 
ward interjection of the Rev. May- 
nard Gillil, who was seated on the 
opposite bide of the diniug-tabl^ 
though Mr. Gilfil's legs and mofifo 
were not at all of a kind to maAi.lani 
])f cn Marly alive to the impertinence 
ai d irivoliiy of personal advantages. 

II is healthy open face and reboot 
limbs were after an excellent pattnn 
for every-day wear, and, in the CfWI' 
ion of Mr. Bates, the nortb-countrjr 
gardener, would have become regi- 
mentals " a fain saight " better than. 
tbe " peaky " features and slight 
form of Captain Wybiow, notwiikr 
standing that tliis young gentlemsn, 
as Sir Christopher's nephew and des- 
tined lieir, had the strongest heredi- 
taiy claim on the gardener's respect, 
ana was undeniabW " ctoan-Umbcd.'' 
But alas 1 humui longings are per- 
versely obstinate ; and to the msa 
whose mouth is watering for a peach, 
it is of no use toofibr the largest vego- 
table marrow. Mr. Giifil i^as BOt 
sensitive to Mr. Bates's opinion, where; 
as he loas sensitive to the opinion of 
another person, who by no mesU 
shared Mr. Bates's preference. 

Who the other person was it woflW 
not have required a very keen obsecr- 
er to guess, from a certain eagerness 
in Jdr. Gilfil's glance as (hat little 
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figure in white tripped along the lawn 
with the cushions. Captain VVybrow, 
too, w&s looking in tne same direc- 
tion, but his handsome face remained 
llandsome, — and nothing more. 

" Ah," said Sir Christopher, look- 
ing np frmn hU prtpcr, " there *8 my 
laoy. Kini; tor < oircc, Anthony ; we 
'li go and join her, and the little mou- 
Icerjrina shall give ns a song." 

The coflbe presently appeared, 
^roTi^fht — not as nsnnl hv the foot- 
man, in scarlet and drab, but — l>v 
the oil] butler, in threadbare, but well- 
l>m!»faed black, who, as he was placing 
ft on the table, said, 

" If yon plca.^e. Sir Christophor, 
there 's tlie widow Hartopp a crying 
i' tho still-ronm, and begs leave to soo 
your honor." 

1 have given ^farkham full orders 
about tlic wiJow Hartopp," said Sir 
Chrisfopher, in a sharp, decided tone. 
•* I have nothing to say to her." 

" Your honor/' pleaded the butler, 
rubbing his hands, and putting on an 
additional coating of humility, **the 
poor woman 's dreadful overcome, 
and says she can't sleep a wink this 
blessed night without se^^ing your 
iMmor, and she begs vou to pardon 
^e great freedom she s took to come 
at this time. She cries fit to break 
her heart." 

' " Ay, ay ; water pays no tax. 
Well, show her into the library." 
Goflee despatched, the two yonng 

men walked out through the open 
window, and joined the ladies on the 
lawn, while Sir Christopher made his 
wny to the library, sotemnly followed 
by 'Rupert, his pet bloodhound, who, 
in his habitual plaee at the Baronet's 
right hand, behaved with great ur- 
banity during dinner; bat when the 
doth was drawn, invariably disap- 
peared under the table, apparently 
regarding the claret-jug as a mere hu- 
man weakness, whicli he winked at, 
but refused to sanction. 

The library lay but three steps 
from the dinmg-room, on the o^er 
side of a cloistered and matted pas- 
sage.. The oriel window was over- 
8 



' shadowed by the great beech, and 
I this, with the Hat, heavily carvid cvW- 
I ini^ and the dark hue of the old i>uoks 
that lined the walls, made tho room 
look sombre, especially on entering it 
from tho dining-room, with its aerial 
curves and cream-colored fntwork 
touched with gold. As Sir Cliristo- 

f)her opened the door, a jet of brii^htcr 
ight fell on a woman in a widow's 
dress, who stood in the middle of tho 
room, and ninde t!ie deepest of cfHirto- 
' sies as he LatL'i\;d. She was a buxom 
woman approaching forty, her eyes 
red with the tears which had evident- 
ly been absorbed by the handkerchief 
gathered into a damp ball in her right 
hand. 

"Now, ISlrs. Uartopp,'- said Sir 
Christopher, taking out his gold 
snnff-box and tapping the lid. " what 
have you to say to me ? Markham 
lias delivered you a notice U> quit, I 
suppose f ** 

" O yis, your honor, an' that 's the 
reason why I 've come. I hope your 
honor '11 think better on it, an' not 
turn me an' ray poor children ont o' 
the farm, where my husband al'ys 
paid his rent as rcgiar as the day 
come." I 

" Nonsense ! I should like to know 
what good it will do yon and your 
children to stay on a farm and lose 
every farthing your husband lias left 
you, instead of selling yonr stock and 
going into some little place where yon 
can keep your money together. It is 
very well known to every tenant of 
mine that I never allow widows to 
stay on their hufilmnds* fkrms." 

"O Sir Christifer, if you twiiW 
consider, — when I 've sold the hay, 
an' corn, an' all the live things, an' 
paid the debts, an' put the money out 
to use, I shall have hardly enough to 
keep onr sonls an' bodies together. 
An how can I rear my boys and put 
*em 'prentice? They must go for 
day-laborers, an' their father a man 
wi as good belongings as any on 
vour honoris estate, an' niver threshed 
his wheat afore it was well i' the rick, 
nor sold the straw oS his fanu, nor 
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ndliiii.* Ask aU tlie fimnert loand 

if there was a stiddier, soberer man 
than my husband as attendt-d Kip- 
stone market. An' he says, ' Bessie/ 
says he, — them was bis last words, 
— ' yott 'II mek a shift to manage the 
iarm, if Sir Chmtifinr 'nil let you stay 
on/ " 

" Pooh, pooh ! " said Sir Christo- 
pher« Mrs. liartopp s i»obs having in- 
terrupted lier pleadings, " now listen 
to me, and try to nnmstand a little 

common scii^^e. Yon are about as 
able to manage the tarm as your best 
milch cow. You 'U be obliged to 
have some managing man, who will 
either cheat yon. oat of your money 
or wheedle yon into marryin^^ him." 

"O your honor, 1 was never that 
Fort o' woman, an' nobody hu:» known 
it on jne." 

" Very likely DOt,becanse yon were 
sever a widow before. A woman 's 
always silly enough, but she 's never 
quite as ^rcat a fool as she can be 
until 8he puts on ji widow's cap. 
Kow, just ask yonndf how much the 
better yon will be for staying on your 
farm at the end of four years, when 
you 'tc pot tliroug-h ronr money, 
'mv\ let your furin run down, and are 
in arrears for half your rent; or, 

Srhaps, have got some great hnlky 
low for a husband, who swears at 
yon and kic]>:> ynnr children." 

"Indeof!, Sir (Jhristifer, I know a 
deal o' farnun', an' was brought up i' 
the thick on it, as yon may say. An' 
there was my husband's great-aunt 
managed a fiirm for twenty year, an' 
left legacies to all her nephys an* 
nieces, \m' even to my husband, as 
was then a babe unborn." 

"Ffthal a woman, six feet high, 
with a squint and sharp elbows, I 
dare say, — a man in petticoats. Not 
a rosy-cheeked widow like yon, Mrs. 
Bartopp." 

" Indfeed, your honor, I never heard 
of her squintin', an' they said as she 
might ha' been married o'er and o'er 
a^.iin, to people as had no call to han- 
ker afrer her money." 

Ay, ay, that 's what you all think. 



Evcty man that looks at yon. wants 

to marry yon, and would like you the 
better the more children you ]ia\ c and 
the less money. But it is useless to 
talk and efy. I have good reasons 
ibr my plans, and never alter them. 
What you have to do is to make 
best of your stock, and to look out for 
some little place to go to, when you 
leave the Hollows. Now, go back to 
Mrs. Bellamy's room, and ask ha to 
give yon a dish of tea.'' 

Mr*^'. Hartopp, understanding from 
Sir Ciiristophei 'is tone that he was not 
to bo shaken, courlesied low and left 
the library, while the Baronet, seat- 
ing liimsdf at his desk in the oriel 
window, wrote the fbUowing Irt* 
ter: — 

" Mr. Markiiam, — Take no steps 
about letting Crownfoot Cottage, at I 
intend to put in the widow tiartspp 
when she leaves her farm ; and if you 
will be here at eleven on Saturday 
morning, I will ride round with you, 
and setde about making some repairs, 
and see about adding a bit of land to 
the take, as she will want to kee^ a 
cow and some pigs. 

" Yours faithfully, 

After ringing the bell and ordenng 
this letter to Ix^ sent, Sir Christophw 
walked out to join the party on die 
lawn. But finding the cushions 4e- 
serted, he walked oa to the eastsm 
front of the building, where, fay the 
side of the grand entrance, was the 
large bow-window of the saloon, open- 
ing on to the gravel-sweep, and look- 
ing towards a long vista of undulating 
turf, bordered bv tall trees, whieb, 
seeming to unite itself with the gitten 
of the meadows and a grassy road 
through a plantation, only tcrmirtato<I 
with the Gothic arch of a gateway la 
the far distance. The bow-wiiiww 
was open, and Sir Christopher, Step* 
ping in, foun<l the group he sought, 
examining the progress of the unfin- 
ished ceiling. It was in the same 
style of florid pointed Gothic as the 
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4teiii|^on, but iiiore elaborate in 
Iti tracery, which was like petriHcd 

laro-work pick/^I ont with dcliciitc 
and varied coloriii^. About a tuurtii i 
of it still remained uiiculored, and 
under this part wore seaflblding, iad- 
4eri, mad tools; otherwise the spa- 
rions saloon was empty of furniture, 
and se-'Tiied to 1)0 a grand Gothic 
canopy' iur tiie group of live human 
floras stsnding^ in the centre. 

" Francesco has been getting on a 
!ittle better the !ast day or t\vo," said 
iSir Christopher, as he joined the par- 
ty : " he 's a sad lazy dog^, and I fan- 
cy he has a knaek of sleeping as be 
stands, with his brushes in his hands. 
But I mast spur him on, or wc may 
nor have thi; scaffaldin<^ cleared away 
before the bride comtis, if you show 
dexterons generalship in your woo- 
ing, eh, Anthony? and take yoor 
Magdeburg quickly." 

** Ah, sir, a sicL^e is known to bp one 
of the most tedious operations in 
war/* said Captain Wybrow, with an 
easy smtle. 

" Not when there 's a traitor with- 
ki thj \\'i\]U in the "h^pe of a soft 
heart. And that there will be, if 
Beatrice has her mother's tciuierness 
is well as her mother's beanty." 

" What do you think. Sir Christo- 
pher," said Lady Phr'ATrcl, who " 
seemed to wince a little under her hus- 
band's reminiscences, " of hanging 
Gnercino's' Sibyl' over that door 
•ythm we pat op the pictntes ? It is 
lather lost in mv sittiii/x-rooTn." 

** Vcr^ good, my love," answered 
Sir Christopher, in a tone of punctili- 
ously poUte aflfection ; " if yon like 
to part with the omament from your 
own room, it will show admirably 
hsre. Our portraits, by Sir Jo^hnn, 
will hang opposite the window, and 
ibe ' Transhguration/ at that end. 
Ton see, Anthony, I am leaTing no 
good places on the walls for yon and 
your wife. We shall turn yon with 
your faces to tiie wail in the gallery, 
and you mav take your revenge on tis 
by and hy. 

4 While eonTersabon was goui|f 



on, Mr. GUdl tnnied to Caterina and 

said : — 

*' I like the view from this window 
I better than any other in the hniiM' " 

8he made no answer, and lie saw 
that her eyes were ftlling with tears ; 
so he added : " Suppose we walk out a 
little ; Sir Christopher and my iadjr 
seem to (>e occupied."' 

Cateriiia complied silently, and 
they turned down one of the grairel 
walks that led, after many windings, 
under tall trees and amon*^ pnissy 
o|n iijn;^s, to a lar^c enclosed tiower- 
gaidcii. Their walk was perfectly si- 
lent, for Maynard Gilfil knew that 
Caterina's thoughts were not with 
him, and she had been Ifniir used to 
make him endure the weifi:ht of those 
moods which she carefully hid from 
others. 

They reached the flower-garden, 

and turned mechanically in at the gate 
that op'ned, throu;,'h n hiirh thick 
hedge, on an expanse of briiUaut col- 
or, which, after the green shades they 
had passed throngh, startled the eye 
like names. The eflect was assisted 
by an undulation of the ground, 
which gradually descended from the 
entrance-gate, and then rose a<;ain 
towards the opposite end, erowned by 
an orangery. The flowers were glow- 
in::: with their evening splendors; 
verbenas and heliotropes were send- 
ing up their finest incense. It seemed 
a gala where all was happiness and 
brilliancy, and misery could fmd no 
symj)athy. This was the eft'ect it 
had on Caterina. As she wound 
among the beds of gold and blue and 
pink, where the flowwt seemed to be 
looking at her with wondering, elf-like 
eyes, knowin<r nothinj^ of sorrow, the 
feelinj]^ of isolation in her wretched- 
ness overcame her, and the tears, 
which had been before trickling slow- 
ly down her pale cheeks, now gnshed 
forth accompanied with sobs. And 
yet there was a loving human being 
close beside her, whose heart was 
aching for hers, who was possessed by 
the Ming that she was miserable, 
and ttot he was helpless to soothe her. 
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But she wai too maeh irritated by 

the idea that his wishes were ditlerent 
from her!4. that he rut her re^n-rt teJ 
the toll/ of her hopes liiaii the prub- 
abdit)' of tlieir disappointment, to 
take any ooinfort in his Hympathy. 
C^iterina, Hka the rest of us, turned 
away from !^yTnp!if]iv which she sus- 
pected to be iiiiu;uieii witli criticism, 
an tlie child turns away from the 
Bweelmeatin Which it suspects imper- 
ceptible medicine. 

'* Dear Caterina, I think I hear 
voices," said Mr. Gillil " the/ may 
be coming tliis way." 

She checked herself like erne accns- 
tomed to conceal her emotions, and 
ran rapidly to the other end of the 
garden, where she seemed occupied in 
6clectin<; a rose. Treseiitly Lady 
Cheverel entered, leaning i>n the una 
of Captain Wybrow, ana followed by 
Sir Christopher. The part^ stopped 
to admire tiie tiers of geranmuis near 
tlie gates ami in the mean time Cat- 
erina tripped buck with a moss rose- 
bud in her hand, and, going up to 
Sir Christopher, said — " T£ere» Pa- 
dronoello, — there is a nice rose for 
your button-hole." 

*' Ah, von l)lack-eved moukov," he 
said, fondly stroking her cheek ; so 
you have been running off with May- 
Bard, either to torment or coax him 
an inch or two dcopcr into love. 
Come, ronie, T a\ aiit you to sing us 
* Ho ^terduto hciovQ we sit down to 
piquet Anthony goes to*moilx>w> 
you know ; you must warble him into 
the right sentimental lover's mood, 
that he may acquit himself wcJl at 
Bath." lie ptit her little arm under 
his, and calUug to Lady Cheverel, 
"Come, Henrietta!" led the way 
towards the house. 

The j)arty entered the drawino^- 
roora, which, with its oriel window, 
corresponded to the library in the 
other wing, and had also a flat ceil- 
ing heavy with carving and blazonry ; 
but the window being unshaded, and 
the walls linn^ with full-length por- 
traits ot kiui!:lits and dames in scarlet, 
white, and gold, it had not the sombre 



I 
I 

effect of the library. Here hang the 
portrait of Sir Anthouy Cheverel, 
who in the reign of Charles H. was 
the renovator of the family splendor, ! 
which had suflered some declension , 
from the early brillian<^ of that Cheiu i 
reuil who came over with the Cion- ' 
qucror. A very imposing jH rsonage 
Avas this Sir Anthony, standing with i 
one arm akimbo, and one fine leg and 
foot advanced, evidently with a view to 
tlie gratification of his contcmponi- 
ries ami posterity. Yon mi^'lit have 
taken od his spleTiHirl peruke, and his 
scarlet cloak, which was thrown back- 
ward from his sbonlders, without an- 
nihilating the dignity of bia appear- 
ance. And he bad known how-to 
clioose a wife, too, for his lady, liang- 
in*j; opposite to him, with her sunny 
brown huu diuun away in bands < 
from her mild grave fiice, and fidling 
in two large rich curls on her snowy 
gently sloping; neck, which slianicd 
the harsher hue and outline of her 
white satin robe, was a tit mother of 
" large-acred '* heirs. 

In this room tea was served ; and 
here, every evening, as regularly as 
the great clock in the court-yard with 
deHl)erate bass tones struck nine, 
Sir Christopiier and i.«ady Cheverel 
sat down to piquet until half past ten, 
when Mr. Gillil read prayers to the 
assembled household in tfir chapel. 

But now it was not near nine, cim\ 
Caterina must sit down to the harp- 
sichord and sing Sir Christopher's m- 
vorite airs, by Gluck and PaesieUo, 
whose operas, for the happiness of 
that genemtion, were then to be 
heard on tiie l^ondon stage. It hap- 
pened this evening that the sentiment 
of these airs, '* CAt farb senm Euif- 
dice f " and " Ho perduto il bd seoh 
hinntp" in both of ^vhi^h the singer 

flours out his yearning after hi'^ lost 
ove, came very close to Catcriuus 
own feeling. But her emotion, in- 
stead of being a hindrance to her 
singing, gave her additional power. 
Her singinix was what she could do 
best ; it was her one point of supe- 
riority, in which it was probable &h% 
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\votiId exed the bigh-born beauty 
whom Authony was to woo ; and her 

love, her j«:ilousy, her pride, her re- 
bellion a<,Minst her destiny, made one 
stream of passion whith welled forth 
in the deep rich tones of her Tofee. ! 
She had a rare contralto, which Latly 
Chevorfl, Avho liiid hi^h musical taste, 
had been careful to preserve her from 
straining. 

"£x<^lent, Caterina/' said Lady 
Chevcrcl, as there was a pause after 
the wonJcrftd linked sweetness of 
** Che Jhro." " I never beard you 
sing that so well. Once more ! ** 
' It was repeated ; and then eame, 
•* Ho perdnto,'* which Sir Christopher 
encored, in spite of the clock, just 
strikinn;' nine. When the last note 
was dying out he said : — 

** There 'a a clever black -eyed 
monkey. Now bring oat the table 
for piquet." 

Caterina drew out the table nnfl 
placed the cards ; then, with her 
rapid fairy suddenness of motion, 
threw herself on her kn^, and clasp- 
ed Sit Christopher's knee. He bent 
down, stroked ner cheek, and smiled. 

" Caterina, that is foolish," said 
Lady Clieverel. " I wish yon would 
leave off those stage-players' antics.'' 

She jumped , up, arranged the 
Tnusic on the harpsirhord, and then, 
seeing the Baronet and his lady seat- 
ed at piquet, quietly glided out of the 
Mom. 

Captain Wybrow had been leaning 
near the harpsichord during the sing- 
ing, and the chaplain had thrown 
himself on a sofa at the end of the 
room. They both now took up a 
book. Mr. GHill chose the last nam« 
bcrof the " Gentlerann's Magazine"; 
Captain Wybrow, stretched on an 
ottoman near the door, opened " Fan- 
bias " ; and there was perfect silence 
in the room which, ten minutes be- 
Ibre, was vibrating to the passionate 
tonc^ of Taterina. 

She had made her way along the 
cloistered passages, now lighted here 
and there by a small oil-lamp, to the 
grand staircase, which- led ditoctly 



to a gallery ronning idong the wholo 

eastern side of the building, where it 
was her habit to walk whi-n «hc 
wished to be alone. The bright moon- 
light was streaming through the win- 
dows, throwing into strange light and 
shadow the heterogeneous objects 
that lined the long walls : Gm-k stat- 
ues and busts of Roman emperors ; 
low cabinets filled with curiosities, 
natural and antiquarian; tropical 
birds and huge horns of l>easts; Htn- 
doQ gods and strange shells ; swords 
and daggers, and bits of chain- 
armor ; iiomau lamps and tiny 
models of Greek temples ; and, ahove 
all these, queer old family portraits, 
— of little I)oys and girls, once the 
hope of the ( 'hevercls, with close-sshav- 
en heads imprisoned in stiff rutfs, — 
of faded, piak-faoed ladies, with rudi- 
mentary features and highly devel- 
oped head-dresses, — of gallant gen- 
rlernen, with high hips, high shoal- 
tiers, and red pointed beards. 

Here, on rainy days, Sir Christo- 
pher and his lady took their nrome* 
nade, and here billiards were i^ayed; 
hnt, in the evening, it was forsaken 
by all except Caterina, — and, SOU)** 
times, one other person. 

She paced up and down in the 
moonlight, her pale face and thin 
white-robed form making her look 
like the ghost of some former Lady 
Cheverel come to reviait the gUuip^ea 
of the moon. 

By and by she paused oppoeite the 
broad window above the portico, and 
looked out on the long vista of tnrf 
and tree-j, now stretching chili and 
saddened in the moofflight. 

Suddenly a breath of warmth and 
roses seemed to float towards her, 
and an arm stole gently ronnd hor 
waist, while a soft hand took up her 
tiny fingers. Caterina felt an electric 
thnll, and was motionless for one 
long moment ; then she pushed away 
the ar!ii find hand, and, tnrning 
round, littetl up to the face that hung 
over her eyes full of tenderness and 
reproach. The ikwn-llke uncon- 
Bcionsness was gone, and in that one 
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look were tiie grotrod txmcs of poor 
little <';Uprina's nnture,^ iateniie 
love uiid licrcc jealousy. 

** Why do vou puAh m« away, 
Tina f'^ said Coirtaia Wjbtow, in a 
faalf'-whispcr ; are you aogrj with 
me for what a hard fite puts upon 
mcl Woiil'l yuu have nic cross my 
uncle — who hns done t»o much tor 
ns both — in his deanst with ? Yon 
know I have duties — we both have 
duties — before which feeling wmet 
be sacriiic&d." 

** Yes, yes," said Caterina, stamp- 
ing her foot, and tnrning awav her 
h^ ; don't tell me what I know 
already.'* 

There was a voice speakinj^ in Catc- 
rina's mind to which she had never 
yet given vent. That voice said con- 
tittually : " Why did he make me 
love him, — why did ho le^ me know 
he loved mo, if he knew all the while 
that he could n't brave cverythinir for 
my sake 1 *' Then love unswered : 
" He was led cm by the feeling of the 
moment, as yon have been, Caterina ; 
and now yon ought to help him to 
do what is right. Then the voice 
rqjoined : It was a slight matter to 
him. He does n't nodi mind giving 
Ton up. He will soon love that 
beautiful woman, and forget a poor 
Uttle pale thing like yon." 

Thus love, Hnp'r, and jealonsy 
were struggling in that young soul. 

"Besides, ^na," continawl Cap- 
tain Wybrow in itill gentler tones, 
" I shnll not succeed. Miss Assher 
very likely prefers some one else ; 
and you know X iiave the best will 
in the world to fiul* X shall come 
back a hapless bachelor,— perhaps 
to find you already married to the 
gooiMookinpr chaplain, who is over 
head and ears in love with you. Poor 
Sir Christopher has made np his 
mind that yon 're to have Gilfil." 

" Why will voT! spcnk so ^ You 
speak from your own want of feeling. 
Go away from me." 

« Don't let ns part in anger, Tina. 
All this may pass away. It^s as like- 
ly as not thati may never marry any 



one at uSL These palpitations ma^ 

carry me off, an<l you may have the 
sati>laction of knowin^^ that I shall 
! never Ui anybody's bridegroom. Who 
I knows what may happen ? 1 nay be 
I my own master before I get into the 
bonds of holy matrimony, and be able 
to choose ray little singing-bird. Why 
should we distress ourselves bcibre 
the time?" 

" It is easy to talk so when von ara 
not ft'c ling/' said Caterina, the tears 
flowing fttst. "It is bad to bear now, 
whatever may come after. But you 
don't care about my misery/' 

" Don't I, Tina 1 " said Anthonx 
in his tcnderest tones, agwin stealii^ 
his arm round her waist, and drawing- 
her towards him. Poor Tina was the 
slave of this voice aud touch. Grief 
and vesentmeat, retrospect and foio* 
boding, vanished, — all life before and 
fAftor melted away in the Miss of that 
moment, as Anthony pressed his lips 
to hers. 

Captain Wybrow thoneht : " Boor 
little Tina 1 it would mdce her very- 
happy to have me. Bnt she is a naaid 

little thing." 

At that moment a loud bell startled 
Caterina from her traooe <tf bliss. It 
was the summons to prayers in th% 

chapel, and she hastened away, leav- 
ing Captain Wybrow to follow slow- 
ly. 

It was a pretty si^t, that family 
assembled to worship in the llttM 

chapel, where a couple of wax can- 
dles threw a mild faint light on the 
fi<j^uret5 kneeling there. In the desk 
was Mr. Gilhl, with his face a shade 
graver than nsnaL On bis riglM 
hand, kneeling on their red Ydyet 
cushions, were the master and mis- 
tR'ss of the liousehold, in their elder- 
ly dignified beauty. On his kit, the 
yonthfhl grace of Anthony and Cata*- 
rina, in all the striking contrast of 
their coloring, — ho, u irh his exqui- 
site outline and rounded fairness, like 
an Olympian pod ; she, dark and tiny, 
like a gypsv changeling. Then di^ 
were the domestics kneeling on red- 
covered fixms, — the women headed 
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hy Mm, Bdkmjr, the natty litde old 

housekeeper, in snowy cap and apron, 
and Mrs. Sharp, my lady's maid, of 
sonipwhat vinegar aspect and Haunt- 
ing auire ; the men oy Mr. Bellamy 
tho htttier, and Mr. Warren, Sir 
ChltAtOphOT's venerable valet. 

A ft'w collects fmm the Kvming 
Service was what Mr. Giltil habitually 
read, ending with the simple petition, 
•'lighten OUT daiknen.'' 

And then they all roee, the senrants 
tumin^'- to coortesy and bow as they 
went out. The family rrttirned to 
the drawing-room, said good uiglit to 
eavft other, and diBpenied,**ul to 
speedy slumber except two. CSate- 
nna only cried herself to sleep after 
the clock had struck twelve. Mr. 
Gilfil lay awake still longer, thinking 
that ver;^ likely Caterina was crying. 

€!aptaia Wyorow, haTing dismiss^ 
his valet at eleven, was soon in a soft 
Fltimhcr, his fncc looking:: ^'ko a fine 
cameo in high rdief on tke siigbtly in- 
denied pillow. 

♦ ' 

CHAPTER m. 

TuE last chapter has given the dis- 
cerning reader sufficient insight into 
the state of things at CheveroT Manor 
in the summer of 1788. In that sum- 
liier, we know, the great nation of 
France was agitated by conflicting 
thoughts and passions, which were 
but the beginning of sorrows. And 
in our Caterinii s little breast, too, 
there were terrible straggles. The 
poor bird was beginning- to flntter 
and vainly dash its soft breast against 
the hard iron bars of the fneritable, 
and we see too plainly the danger, if 
that anguish should go on heighten- 
ing instead of Ixjing allayed, that the 
palpitating heart may' be lataUy 
ormsed. 

jMeniwhile, if, as I hope, you feel 

some interest in Caterirtfi nntl her 
friends nt Cheverel Manor, you are 
perhaps asking, How came she to be 
then I Bow was it thai this tiny, 
datk-eyvd child of the sontfa^ wiiose 



fiuse was ininedialiety sng^gestivv of ci> 

ive^»verod hills and taper-lit shrines, 
came to have her home in t)iMt stately 
English manor-house, by the side of 
the bloud matron, Lady Cheverel, — 
almost as if a faumminff-bird were 
found perched on one of the elm-trees 
in the park, by the side of her lady- 
ship's handsomest pouter- pigeon ? 
Speaking good English, too, and join- 
ing in PMtestant prayers 1 Snrsly 
she must have been adopted and 
brr)!i^rht over to England at a very 
early age. She was. 

Jiuring Sir Christopher's last visit 
to Italy with his lad^, fifteen yeais bo> 
fore, they resided lor some time at 
Milan, where Sir Christopher, who 
was an entlmsi ist for Gothic archi- 
tecture, and was then entertaining 
the project of metamorphosing his 
plain bneic family mansion into tho 
model of a Gothic manor-liouse, was 
bent on studvini^ tho details of that 
marble miracle, th* Cathedral. Hero 
Lady Cheverel, as at other Italian 
cities where she made any protracted 
stay, engaged a maestro to give her 
lessons in singin^:, for she had then 
not only line musical taste, but a fino 
soprano voice. Those were days when 
very rich people used manuscript mu- 
sic, and many a man who resembled 
Jean Jacques in nothing else resem- 
))led him in getting a livelihood "h 
copier la musique ii tiint la page.*' 
Ladv Cheverel having need of this 
service. Maestro Albani told her he 
would send her of his 

aO(\Ti;init;ince, whose mnmi^^rript was 
the neatest and most correct lit' kii 
of. Unluippilv, the poveraccio was 
not always in nis best wits, and was 
sometimes rather slow in conse- 
quence ; but it would be a work of 
O'hristian charity worthy of the beau- 
tiful iSignora to employ poor Sarti. 

The n«tt morning, Mrs. Sharp, 
then a blooming abigail of three-and- 
thirty, entered her lady's private room 
and said : *' If you please, my lady, 
there's the frowiest, shabbiest man 
you ever saw outside, and he 's told 
Mr. Wazren as the singing-master 
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sent him to see ronr ladyship. Bat I 
think you *11 hardly like him to come 
in here. Belike he only a beg- 
gar." 

"0 yes, show him m immediate- 
ly/' 

Mrs. Sharp retired, muttering some- 

thiiii: ;i1)oiit fleas and wor^e." Shf> 
had the smallest possible admiration ' 
fur fair Ausonia and its natives^ and 
even her profound deference for Sir 
Christopher and her lady could not 
prevent her from cxprcssinj^ her 
anmzement at the infatuation of gen- 
tlefolks in choosing' to sojourn amonf,' 
'* Papises, in countries where there 
was no getting to air a bit o' linen, 
and where the people smelt garlick 
lit to knock vou down " 

However she presently n a|jpeared, 
ushering in a snuUl mea^^rc man, 
sallow and dingy» with a resuess wan- 
dering look in his dull eyes, and an 
excessive timidity about his deep 
reverences, which gave him the air of 
a man who had been lone: a !=;olitary 
prisoner. Yet through uii this s(|ualor 
and wretchedness there were some 
traces discemiblcof comparative youth 
and former good looks. Ladv Chcv- 
erel, thouLrh not very tender-hearted, 
still less sentimental, wns essentially 
kind, and liked to dispense benefits 
like a goddess, who looks down be- 
nignly on the halt, the maimed, and 
tlie blind that np[iroach her shrine, 
^ihc was smitten with some compas- 
sion at the sight of poor Sarti, who 
struck her as the mere battered wreck 
of a vessel that might have once float- 
ed gayly enough on its outward voy- 
age, to the sound of pipes and tabors. 
She spoke gently as she pointed out 
to him the operatic selections she 
wished him to copy, and he seemed 
to sun himself in her auburn, radiant 
presence, so that when he made his 
exit with the music-books nnder his 
arm, his 1k)w, though not less rever- 
ent, was less timid. 

It was ten years at lens t since Sarti 
had seen anythingso bright and stately 
and beautiful as Lady Chcverel. Por 
the time was far on in which he had 



trod the stage in satin and feathers, 

the primo tenore of one short season, 
lie bad completely lost his voice in the 
followinp: wmter, and had ever since 
iKicii liulc better than a cracked fid- 
dle, which is good ibr nothing but 
firewood. For, like many ItaHsn 
lingers, he was too ignorant to teaeh, 
and if it had not been for his one 
talent of penmanship, he and hia 
young helpless wire might htttd 
starved. Then, just after their thM 
child was bom, fever came, swept 
away the sickly mother and the two 
eldest children, and attacked Sarti 
himself, who rose from his sick-bed 
with enfieebled brain and mnsde, and 
a tiny Imby on his hands, scareelf 
fonr months old. Iln lodged over a 
fruit-shop kept by a stout virago, 
loud of tongue and irate in temper, 
but who had had ehildren horn to 
her, and so had taken care of tBe 
tiny yellow, black-eyed bainbimtMf 
and tended Sarti himself through his 
sickness. Here he continued to live, 
earning a meai^re subsistence for him- 
f:elf and his little one by the work of 
copying music, put into his hands 
chiefly by Mnr^tro Albani. He seemed 
to exist for nothing but the child ; 
he tended it, he dangled it, he chatted 
to it, living with it alone in his tm 
room above the fmit«hop, only nA" 
ing his landlady to take care of the 
marmoset during his short absents 
in fetching nnd carrying home work. 
Customers frequenting that fruit-shop 
might often see the tiny Caterina 
seated on the floor with her legs in a 
heap of peas, which it was her de- 
light to kick about ; or perhaps depos- 
ited, like a kitten, in a lai^e basket 
out of harm's way. 

Sometimes, however, Sarti left his 
little one wth another kind of pro- 
tectress. He was very regular in his 
devotions, which he paid tbriee a 
week in the great cathedral, carrying 
Caterina with him. Here, when the 
high morning sun was wanning the , 
mvriad glittrriii!;'- pinnnflrs ''.vithonl, j 
and struggling agiiin'-t nuis^ive I 
gloom within^ the shadow of a rnati > 
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with a child on his arm might be 
seen flitting across the more station- 
ary shadows of pillar aud muliiuu, 
4ud making its way towards a little 
ti^aol Madonna hanging in a retired 
•pot n^r the choir. Amid all the 
sublimities of the mighty cathedral, 

Soor Sarti had fixed on this tiui»cl 
ladonna as the symbol of divine 
mtrcf and proleetioD, — jnit as a 
cikUd» in. the presence of a great land- 
scape, sees none of the glories of wood 
and sky, but sets its heart on a float- 
ing feather or insect that happens to 
he on a level with its eye. Here, 
then, Sarti worshipped and prayed, 
setting Catcrina on the floor hy his 
side; and now and then, when the 
cathedral lay near some place where 
he had to call, and did not like to 
tidte her, he would leave her there in 
front of the tinsel Madonna, where 
she would ^\t, [verfcrtly e:ood, ntnusing 
herself wiih low crowing noises and 
see-sawings of her tiny body. And 
when Sairti came back, ho always 
fonnd that the Blessed Mother had 
taken good care of Catcrina. 

That was briefly the history of Sarti, 
who fuliilled so wcii the orders Lady 
Chererel gave him, that she sent him 
away again with a stock of new work. 
But this time, week after we^ k jkiss I, 
and he neither reappeared nor m nt 
home the music intrusted to him. 
Lady Cheverel began to be anxious, 
and was thinking of sending Warren 
to inquire at tho adilrcss Sani had 
given her, when one day, as she was 
equipped for driving out, the valet 
broognt in a smaU piece of paper, 
which, he said, had been left for ner 
ladyship by a man who was carrying 
fruit The paper contained only three 
tremulous lines, in Italian : — 

** Will the Eccelentissima, for the 
love of God, have pity on a dying 
man, and come to him ? " 

L uly Cheverel recognized thehand- 
\vriting as Sarti 's in spite of its trem- 
uiuusness, and, going down to her 
carriage, ordered the Mikneoe coaeh- 
man to drive to Strada Qninqnageo- 
mtL Nmneio 10. The eoaeh stopped 
«* 



in a dirty narrow street oppo<;itc La 
Puzziui's tVmt'-Iioji, mill that large 
specimen of womanhood mi mediately 
presented herself at the door, to the 
extreme disgust of Mrs. Sharp, who 
remarked privately to Mr. Warren 
that La Pazzini was n " liijeous por- 
pis." The fruit-womau, however, 
was aU smiles and deep courtesies to 
the Eccelentissima, who, not very well 
understanding^ her Milanese dialect, 
abbreviated the conversation by asking 
to be shown at onc« to Signor Sarti. 
La Tazzini preccxied her up the dark 
narrow stairs, and opened a door 
through which she begged her lady- 
ship to enter. Directly opposite the 
door lay Sarti, on a low miserable 
bed. His eyes were glazed, aud no 
movement indicated that he was con- 
scious of their entrance. 

On tlic foot of the bed was seated a 
tiny child, apparently not three years 
old, her head covered by a linen cap, 
her &et clothed with leather boots, 
above which her little yellow less 
showed thin and naked. A frocK, 
made of what had once been a gay 
flowered silk, was her only other gar- 
ment. Her large dark eyes shone 
from out her queer little ftoe, like two 
precious stones in a grotesque image 
can-pfl in old ivory. She held an 
empty nifniicinc-hottlc in her hand, 
and was amusing herself with putting 
the cork in and drawing it out again, 
to hear how it would pop. 

La Pazzinl went up to tlie bod and 
said, " Ecco la nobilissima donna ! ** 
but directly after screamed out, " Ho- 
ly mother ! he is dead ! " 

It was so. The entrcat^r had not 
been sent in time for Sarti to carry 
out his project of askiny^ the ^rcat 
English lady to take care of his Catc- 
rina. That was the thought which 
haunted his foehle brain as soon as he 
he;ran to fear that his illness would 
end in death. She had weilth — 
she was kind — she would surely do 
something for the poor orphan. And 
so, at last, he sent that scrap of paper 
which won thefhlfilmentof his prayer, 
thoogh he did not live to utter it. 
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Lady Chcvcrel pravc La Pazzini mon- 
ey tliait the last (Icft'Ticics mi;;iit be 
paid to the dead man, and carried 
away Caterina, meaning to cottsnlt 
8ir Christopher as to what shonid be 
done \\\th }\0T. Kven Mrs. Sharp 
had been so smitten with pity by the 
ficcne she had witnessed, when ^he 
iras snmiiKNied up stairs to fttdi Cate- 
rina, as to shed a small tear, though 
she was not at all snl)ject to thnt weak- i 
ness ; inderd, she abstained from it oa 
principle, because, m slie often said, 
It was kDown to be the wont thing 
in the worid for the eyes. 

On the way buck to her hotel. La- 
dy ( hcvcrcl turned over various pro- 
jects in her mind regarding C'atcnna, 
but at last one gained the preference 
over all the rest. Whr should they 
not take the child to England, and 
bring- her up there ? They had been 
married twelve years, yet Chevcrcl 
Manor was cheered by no cliildren's j 
▼oiees, and the old house wonld be 
all the better for a little of that music. 
Besides, it would be a Christian work 
to trnin this little Papist into a pood 
Trotcstant, and graft as much English 
ihiit as possible on the Italian stem. 

8ir Christopher listened to this plan 
with hearty acquiescence. He loved 
children, and took at once to the little 
black-eyed monkey, — his name for 
Caterina all through her short life. 
Bat neither he nor Lady- Cheverel 
had any idea of adopting her as their 
" daughter, and q-iving her their own 
rank in lif<». They were much too 
English and aristocratic to think ot 
anything so romantic. No 1 the child 
wonld be brooght up at Chevercl 
Manor as a proteV^e'e, to be ultimately 
usefnl, perhaps, in sorting worsteds, 
keeping accounts, reading aloud, and 
otherwise supplying the place of spec- 
tacles when her ladyship s eyes shonid 
wax dim. 

80 Mrs. Sharp had to procure new 
clothes, to replace the linen cap, flow- 
ered frock, and leathern boots ; and 
now, stranpe to say, little Caterina, 
who had suffered many unconscious 
evils in her existence of thirty moons. 



first be^rnn tn know conscious troubles. 
** Ignorance, " says Ajax, " is a pain- 
less evil " ; 60, 1 should think, is dirt, 
considering the merry ftces that ad 
along with it. At any; rate, cleaiSi- 
ness is sometimes a pninful pood, as 
any one can vouch who has hud liis 
face washed the wrong way, by a piti- 
less hand with a gold ring on the 
third finger. If ^'on, reader, have not 
I known that initiatory anguish, it is 
idle to expect that you will form any 
approximate conception of what 
Caterina endured under Mrs. Sharp's 
new dispensation of soap and water. 
Happily, this poi^gatoiy came pree* 
entiv to be associated in her tin v brain 
with a passage straiphtway to a scat 
of bliss, — the soia m Lady Chcvcrel's 
sitting-room, where there were toys to 
be broken , a ride was to be had on Sir 
Christopher's knee, and a spaniel of 
resigned t* mper was prepared to lui- 
I dergo small tortures without tiiuch* 
ing. 

CHAPTER IV, 

In tiiree months ftom the time of 
Caterina's adoption, — namely in the 

late autumn of 1773, — the chimneys 
ofCheverel Manpr were sending- up 
unwonted smoke, and the servants 
were awaiUng in excitement the ve- 
tnm of their master and mistress after 
a two years' absence. Great was the 
astonishment of Mrs. Bellamy, the 
housekeeper, when Mr. Warren lifted 
a little black-eyed child out of the 
carriage, and great was Mrs. Sharp's 
sense of superior information and ex- 
perience, as she fletailed Caterina's 
nistory, interspersed with copious 
comments, to the rest of the upper ser- 
vants that evenings as they were taking 
a comfortable glass of grog together in 
the housekeeper's room. 

A pleasant room it was as any par- 
ty need desire to muster in on a cold 
November evening. The fireplace 
alone was a picture : a wide and deep 
recess with a low brick alt:^r in the 
middle, wiuice great logs of dry wood 
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Bent myriad sparks tip the dark chim- 
nej-throat ; and over the front of this 
recess a large wootlen entablature 
bearing this motto, finely carved In 
old Engli h 1 in r , ♦*Jfear C&oH anti 
^onot 2^lfn2[." And !)(»_vf'>n'! rhc 
party, who tonncd a h ilC inoon witii 
their chairs and well-furnished table 
round this bright fireplace, what a 
tpttxsd of chiaroscnro for the i1nl^plla- 
tion to revel in! Stretching across 
the far end of the room, what an oak 
table, hi;rh enonfih surely for Homer's 
gods, standing on four massive legs, 
DOMed and bulging Kke Bcalptnrad 
isirnsf and, lining the distant wall, 
what vast Clipboards, 5'?icrirf''=^t?vc of 
inexhan^tihle apricot jam and promis- 
' cnoiis butler's pcrnuisites ! A stray 

Sictare or two had found their way 
own there, and made agrci>al)lc 
patches of dark brown on the buff- 
c«^1nr«'d walls. High ov^r thf^ loud- 
resoundinp: double door hung one 
which, from some indications of a 
face looming oat of blacknesB, might, 
by a great synthetic effort, be pro- 
nounced a Magdalen. Considerably 
lower down hun'^ tlio similitude of a 
hat and feathers, with portions of a 
ruff, stated by Mrs. Bellamy to repre-* 
tent Sir Francis Bacon, who invented 
gnapowder, and, in her opinion, 
^ might ha* been better cmplyed." 

But this evening the nimd is but 
' sKghtly arrested by the great Veru- 
' lam, and is in the hnmor to think a 
dead philosopher less interesting than 

a livin'j- i^nrdrn'^r, ^v]lo sits conspic!!- 
ous in the halt-circle round the fire- 
place. Mr. Bates is habitually a 
guest in the honsekeener's room of an 
evening, preferring the social pleas- 
ure there — the feast of gossip and 
the flow of grog — to a bachelor's 
chair in his cjiarming thatched cot- 
tage on a iittlo island where every 
sonnd is remote but the cawing of 
rooks and the screaming of wild 
geese ! poetic sound doubtless, but, 
humanly speakinfr, not convivial. 

Mr. Bates was by no means an av- 
erage person, to be passed withoat 
apedal aotiee. He was a stmd/ 



I Yorkshireman, approarhinnp forty, 
■ w\\i)>r t'ace Nature seemed to have col- 
ored wlien she was iu a hurry, and 
had no time to attend to nuances^ 
for every inch of him visible above his 
neckcloth wa*; of one iniprtrtial red- 
ness ; so that when he was at some 
distance your imagination was al lib- 
erty to place his lips anywhere be- 
tween bis nose and chin. Seen clos- 
er, his lips were discerned to be of a 
]>e<'u1iar cut, and I fancy this had 
sometliing to do with the peculiarity 
of his dialect, which, as we shall see, 
was individual rather than piovinciaL 
Mr. Bates was further distingnished 
from the common herd by a perpetual 
blinking of the eyes ; and this, to- 
gether with the reii-rose tint of liis 
complexion, and a way he had of 
hanging his head forward, and rolling 
it from side to side as he walked, gave 
him the air of a Bacchus ^n a blue 
apron, who, in the present re»Iueed 
circumstances of Olympus, had ta- 
ken to the managenient of his own 
vines. Yet, as gluttons are oflen 
thin, so Fchrr men are often rubicund ; 
and Mr. Bates was sober, witli that 
manly, British, churchman-like so- 
briety whiefa can carry a few glasses 
of grog without any perceptible clari- 
fication of ideas. 

** Danf»" my boottons ! observed 
Mr. Bates, who, at the conclusion of 
Mrs. Sharp's narrative, felt himself 
urged to his strongest inteijection, 
* it 's what I should n't ha' looked for 
from Sir Cristhifer an' my ledy, to 
brino^ a furrin child into the coontiiry ; 
an' depend on't whether you an' me 
lives to see 't or noo, it 'U coom to 
soom harm. The first ntiation iver I 
held, — it was a hold hancient hab- 
bey, wf the biggest orchard o* apples 
an pears you ever see, — there was a 
French valet, an' he stool silk stoock- 
ins' an'shirts» an' rings, an' ivery-* 
thin' he oonld ley his hands on, an' 
run away at last wi' tli* missis's jcwl- 
box. They 're all alaikr, them 
furrincrs. It roons i' th' blood." 

" Well," said Mrs. Sharp, with the 
air of a penon who held lioeral views 
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but knew where to draw the line, 
X lu not a soing to defend the fur- 
nam, for I^ve as good reason to 
know what tbey are as most folks, an' 
nobody *11 ever hear mc say l>nt what 
they *re next door to heathens, and 
the bile they eat wi' their victuaU is 
eDong h to tain asj Cbriatiaii's sumo* 
acli. But for all thai, — an' for all 
a*; the tn>ublr in respect o' washin' 
and managiu' has fell upo' nie 
throuch the iournejr, — I cun't say 
bat what I thmk as mj IMf tm* Sir 
Cristifer's done a right thing by a 
Ijinniccnt child as doesn't know its 
right hand from its left, i' bringing it 
where it'll ieam to speak sunmiat 
better nor gibberish, and be brought 
np f the true religion. For as for 
them furrin churches as Sir Cristifer 
is so unaccountable mad after, wi' 
pictures o' men an' women asbowine 
tbemsdvls just for all the world as God 
made ^em, 1 think, for my part as it 's 
almost a sin to go into Vm/' 

" You're likely to have more for- 
ei^er^, however," said Mr. Warren, 
who liked to provoke the gardener, 
"for Sir Christopber has en^^aged 
some Itullim workmen to help m the 
alterations in the house." 

" Olterations ! " exclaimefl Mrs. 
Bellamv, in alarm. What uitera- 
tionsl^ 

"Why,** answmd Mr. Warren, 
** Sir Christopher, ns T understand, is 
going to make a new thing of the old 
Manor-honse, both inside and out. 
And he 's got portfolios full of plans 
and pictures coming* It is to he cased 
with stone, in the Gothic style, — 
pmtv near like the rhurrhcs, you 
know, as far as I can make out ; and i 
the ceilings are to be beyond anything 
that 's been seen in the country. Sir 
Christopher 's been giving a deal of 
stody to it." 

"Dear heart alive!" said Mrs. 
Bellamy, ''we shall be pisoned wi' 
lime an' plaster, an' hcT the house 
full o' workmen colloguing wi' the 
maids, an' raakin' no end o' mis- 
chief." 

That ye may ley your life on, 
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Mrs. Bellamy," said Mr. Bates. 
" Uowiver, I '11 noot denay that tho 
Gootkic stayle 's prithy anoof, an' it 'a 
woondcrful how near them stooiip 
carvers cutB oot tlio shapes o' the pine- 
apples, an' shamrucks. an ' rooM^s. I 
dare sey Sir Cristhifer 11 mecka naico 
thing o* the Manor, an' there woon*t 
be many gtnttemen's houses i' tho 
coonthry as '11 coom up to't, wi' sich a 
garden an' plcasure-proons an* wall- 
fruit as King Ueorge maigbt be prood 
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on. 

" Well, I can't think as the honae 

can be l>etter nor it is, Gothic or no 
Gothic," said Mrs. Bellamy; "^an' 
1 've done the pickiin and prescrviu' 
in it fourteen yiearMichaelnias was a 
three weeks. Bat what does my ladj 
say to't ? " 

" My Indy knows better than cross 
Sir Cnstiter in what lie 's set his mind 
on," said Mr. Bellamy, who objected 
to the critical tone of the conversa* 
tion. *' Sir Cristifer 'II her his own, 
wav, (hat Ton mav tek vonr oath. 
An' i' the right on't too. He 's a 

gentleman born, au's got the money, 
tot come, Mester Atm, fill your 
glass, an' we '11 diink health an' jiaf>> 
piness to his honor an* my lady, nnd 
then ^ou shall give ns a song. Sir 
Cristifer does n't come bum from Ita- 
ly ivery night" 

This demonstrable position WW 
accepted without hesitation as ground 
for a toast; but Mr. Bates, apparent- 
ly thinking that hii> song was not an 
equally reasonable sequence, ignored 
the second part of Mr. Bellamy's pro- 
posal. So Mrs. Sharp, who had been 
heard fo say that she had no thoughts 
at all of marrying Mr. Bates, though 
he was " a sensable, fresh-colored roan 
as many. a woman 'ud snap at for a 
husband," enforced Mr. bellamy'a 
appeal. 

" Come, Mr. Bates, let us hear 
* Roy's Wife.' I'd rether hear a 
good old song like that, nor all tho 

^ne Italian tCMdlin." 

Mr. Bates, tir«rcd thus flatterinL'ly, 
stuck his thumbs into the annholes of 
bis waistcoat^ threw himself back in 
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his chair with his head in that posi- 
tion in which he could look directly 
towards the zeoith, and struck up a 
remarkablj ttaeeato rendering of 
*< Stty'a Wife of Aldivalkicli." This 
nM^odjrmay certainly be taxed with 
excessive iteration, but that was pre- 
cisely its lughcst rucommcmiation to 
the present audience, who found it all 
the oneier to ewell ibe clKMme. Nor 
did it at all diminisli their pleesure 
that the onlv particular concerning 
" Koy*s Wifc,''^ which Mr. Bates's 
enunciation allowed them to gather, 
waa that she " cheied him," — -wliether 
in the matter of garden stuff or of 
somo other commodity, or why her 
nam9 should, in cooseauence, be re- 
peat^ iy reiterated with exultation, 
remainhi^ an agreeable mystery. 

Mr. Bates's song formed the climax 
of the evening's •i:ood-feUowship, and 
the party soon after dispersed, — Mrs. ■ 
Belltimy perhaps to dream of quick- 
lime flying among her preserviug- 

Iians^ or of lovesick honsemaids reck- 
CS8 of nnswept corners, — and Mn. 
Sharp to sink into pleasant visions of 
independent housekeeping: in Mr, 
Bates's cottage, with no bells to an- 
swer, and with fruit and vegetables ad 
i&Umn, 

CSaterina soon conquered all preju- 
dices against her foreign blood ; for 
what prejudice-^ v, ill hold out against 
hciplcssncss and broken prattle 1 She 
beeante the pet of the household, 
thrusting Sir Christopher's favorite 
bloodhotind of that day, Mrs. Bella- 
my's two c inarics, and Mr. Bates's 
largest Dorkinj^ hen, into a merely 
secondary position. The consequence 
was, that in the space of a summer's 
day ahe went tluongh a great cycle of 
experience^!, commencni'^ Avith the 
somewhat acidulated ;^ood-will of Mrs. 
Sharp's nursery discipline. Then 
eaase the grave luxury of her lady- 
ship's sitting-room, and, perhaps, the 
dignity of a ride on Sir Christopher's 
knee, sometimes followed by a visit 
with him to the stables, where Cate- 
rina soon learned to hear without cry- 
ing die haying of the chained bloocU 



hound??, and pny, with ostentatious 
bravery, clin-rmi: to Sir Christopher's 
lej' all the while, •* J)cy not hurt 
Tina.'' Then Bfn. Bellamy would 
perhaps be going out to gather the 
rose-leaves and lavender, and Tina 
was made proud and happy by being 
allowed to carry a handful in fx-r pin- 
aibre; happier still, when liicy were 
spread out on sheets to dry, so that 
she oould sit down like a frog among 
them, and have them poured over her 
in fragrant showers. Anorhi r fre- 
quent pleasure was to take a journey 
with Mr, Bates through the tdtehen- 
ganlens and the hothouses, where the 
rich bunches of green and purple 
gi*ape8 hung from the roof, far out of 
reach of the tiny yellow hand that 
could not help stretching itself out 
towards them ; though iSd hand was 
sure at last to be satisfied with some 
delicate-flavored fruit or sweet-scented 
tiowcr. Intlecd, in the long, monoto« 
nous leisure of that great country- 
house, yon raaj he snre there was «1- 
wayt some one who had nothing bet- 
ter to do than to play with Tina. So 
that the little southern bird had its 
northern nest lined with tenderness, 
and caresses, and pretty things. A 
loving sensitive nature was too likely, 
under such nurture, to have its sns- 
ceptihilify !i -i_';fifrnofl intf) unfitness 
for an encounter with any harder ex- 
perience ; all the more, because there 
wore glemns of fierce resistance to 
any discipline that had a harsh or un- 
loving aspect For the only thing in 
which Caterina showed any precocity 
was a certain ingenuity in vmdictive- 
ness. When she was live years old 
she had revenged herself mr an un- 
pleasant prohibition by pouring the 
ink into Mrs. Sharp's work-basket; 
and once, when Lady Cheverel took 
her doll from her, because she was 
afihctionatel;|r licking the paint off its 
face, the little minx straightway 
climbed on a chair and threw down a 
flower-vase that stood on a bracket. 
This was almost the only instance in 
which her anger overcame her awe of 

Lady Cheverel, who had the aaoendp 
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cnrj nlwnv! bHonging to kindness 
that nc'VL-r melts into cjircsses, and is 
severely but uuit'ormly beiieticent. 

By and by the happy monotony of 
Clieverel Manor was liroken in upon 
in the way Mr. Warren had an- 
nounced. The roads through the 
park were cut up by wagons carry- 
ing loeds of stone firom « neighboring 

Suarry, tlie ^reen court-yard became 
usty with lime, and the peaceful 
house rang with the sound of tools. 
For the next ten ^ears Sir Christopher 
was occupied with the architectural 
metamorphosis of his old family man- 
sion ; thus anticipating, through the 
promptinf^ of his indivitlnal taste, 
that general reaction from the insipid 
imitation of the Talladian style, to- 
wards a restoration of the Gothic, 
which marked the cloee of the eigh- 
teenth ccntnry. This wos tho ohjrct 
he had set his liearton, with a single- 
ness of determination which was re- 
garded with not a little contempt by 
his fox-hunting neighbors, who won- 
dered greatly that a man with some of 
the best blood in England in his veins, 
should be mean enoi^h to economize 
in his cellar, and reduce his stnd to 
two old coach-horses and a hack, for 
the sake of riding a hobby, and play- 
iiiLT the areliiteet. Their wives did 
not .see so HUM h to blame in the mat- 
ter of the cellar and stables, but they 
were eloquent in pity for poor Lndy 
Cheverei, who baa to live in no more 
than three rooms f^t once, and wlio 
must be distracte<i with noises, and 
have her constitution undermined by 
nnhealthy smelts. It was as had as 
having a husband with an asthma. 
Why did not Sir Christojilirr take a 
house tor licr :\i Bath, or, at least, if 
he must spend Ins time in overlooking 
workmen, somewhere .in the neig:hbor- 
hood of the Manor ? This pity was 
quite ^T itnitous, as the most plentiful 
pity always is ; for though Lndy 
Cheverei did not share her husband's 
architectural enthusiasm, she had too 
rigorous a view of a wife's duties, and 
too profound a rli fon nre for Sir 
Christopher, to regard submission as 



' agricTance. As for f^ir Christopher, 
he was perfectly inditierent to eriu- 
cism. " An obstinate, crotcbctv 
man," eaid his neighbors. • Ba| t, 
who have seen Cheverei Manor as he 
bequeathed it to his heirs, rather at- 
tribute that unswcrvin«r nrehitectnral 
purpose of his, conceived and carh(Mi 
out thronglr long years of systematic 
personal exertion, to something of the 
, fervor of genius, as well as inflexibil- 
ity of will ; and in walking throiijrh 
those rooms, with their splendid ceil- 
ings and their meagre furniture, 
which tell how all the spare monev 
had been absorbed before personal 
comfort was thought of, I have felt 
that there dwelt in this old English 
baronet some of that subiinic spirit 
which distinguishes art fh>m haoLvar, 
and worships beauty apart from sei^ 
indulgence 

While Cheverei Manor was growing 
from ugliness into beautv, Caterina 
loo was growing from a little yeUow 
banding into a whiter maiden, irfth 
no positive beauty indeed, but with a 
certain light airy grace, which, with 
her large appealing dark eyes, and a 
voice that, in its low-tohed tenderness, 
recalled the love-notes of the stock- 
dove, gave her a more than usual 
charm. Unlike the building, how- 
ever, Cateriiia's development was the 
result of no systematic* or careful ap- 
pliances. She grew up veiy much 
like the primroses, which the gafdeaer 
is not sorry to see within his enclos- 
ure, but takes no put us to cultivate. 
Lady Cheverei taugiit her to read 
and write, and say her calechiffA; 
Mr. Warren, being a ^ood account- 
ant, gave her lessons m arithmetic, 
by her ladyship's desire ; and Mrs. 
Sharp initiated her in all the mysteries 
of the needle. But, for a long time, 
there was no thought of giving her 
any more elaborate education. It is 
very likely that to her dying day 
Catenna thought the earth stood stillj 
and that the sun and stars moved 
round it ; but so, for the matter of 
that, did Helen, and Dido, and De.«- 
demoua, and Juliet^ whence I hope 
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yau will not tbmk mj Coterina less 

' worthy to be a heroine on that ac- 
count. The tnith is, that, with one 
exception, lier only talent lay in lov- 
ing ; and there, it is probable, the 

•lAOBi Afcfonoiiiical of womeit could 
not havo surpassed her. Orphan and 

. pfote-^e thouf^h she was, this sn- 
preme talent of hers fmiiul plenty of 
exercise at Clieverel Manor, and Cate- 
tinahad moro people to lovo than 
nany a small lady and ^ntlcman 
affluent in silver mu^s and blood-re- 
lations. I think the first place in her 
childish heart was given to Sir Chris- 
topher, for little girls are apt to at- 
tach thenudves to the flnest-Iooktng 
gentleman at hand, especially as he 
seldom has anythinj^ to do with dis- 
cipline. Next to the Baronet came 
Dorcas, the merry, rosy-checked dam- 
sel who was Mrs. Sharp's lieatenant 
Sn the nursery, and thus played the 

f art of the raisins in a dasc of senna- 
t was a black day for Caterina when 
Dorcas married the coachman, and 
went, with a great sense of elevation 
in the world, to preside over a pub- 
lic " in the noisy town of Sloppetcr. 
A little china box, bearing the motto 
** Though lost to sight, to memory 
dear," which Dorcas sent her as a 
lemembrance, was among Caterina's 
trea^nrcs ten years after. 

The one other exceptional talent, 
you already guess, was music. When 
the fiiict that Caterina had a remark- 
able ear for musid, and a still more 
•femarkable voice, attracted Lady 
Cheverel's notice, the discovery was 
very welcome both to her and Sir 
Christopher, ller musical education 
lieeame at once an object of interest 
■ Iiady Cheverel devoted much time to 
it ; and the rapidity of Tina's pro- 
gress surpass in <r all hopes, an Italian 
sinking- in aster was engaged, for sev- 
eral years, to spend some months to- 
ffether at Cheverel Manor. This nn- 
exf)f»cte<I irift made a great alteration 
in ( ' uerina's position. After those 
first vears in which little girls are 
iMStteci like puppies and kittens, there 
'■oomes a'time when it seems less obvi> 



ons what they can be good ibr, es- 
pecially when, like Caterina, they give 

no particnhir promise of cleverness or 
beauty ; and it is not surj)ri>in;j: thu 
in that uninteresting period tliere was 
no particular plan formed as to her fu- 
ture position. She could always help 
Mrs. Sharp, supposing she were fit for 
nothinir else, as she grew up : ^ut 
now, this rare gift of song endeared iicr 
to Lady Cheverel, who loved music 
above all things, and it associated her 
at once with the plea'^Jurcs of the 
drawing-room. Insensibly she came 
to be regarded as one of the family, 
and the servaali fa^gan to underatand 
that BCiss Sarti was to be a lady after 
all. 

"And the raight on't too,'* said 
Mr. Bates, " for she has n't the cut 
of a gcU as must work for her bread ; 
she's as nesh an* dilicate as a paich- 
blossom, — welly laike a linnet, wi* 
on'y ioost body anoof to hold her 
voice. 

But long before Tma hud reached 
this stage of her history, a new era 
had b^n for her, in the arrival of a 
ounger companion tlian any she had 
itherto known. When she was no 
more than seven, a ward of Sir Chris- 
topher's—a lad of fifteen, Maynard 
GiMl by name-— began to spend his 
vacations at Cheverel Manor, and 
found there no pl iyfellow so much to 
his mind as Caterina. Maynard was 
an affectionate lad, who retained a 
propensity to white rabbits, pet squir- 
rels, and guinea-pigs, perhaps a httle 
beyond the age at which young gen- 
tlemen usually look down on such 
pleasures as puerile. He was also 
much given to fishing, and to carpen- 
try, considered as a fine art, without 
any base view to utility. And in all 
these pleasures it was his deli^^ht to 
have Caterina as his companion, to 
call her little pet names, answer her 
wondering questions, and have her 
toddlinix ifter him as you may have 
seen a Blenheim spfiniel trotting after 
a large setter. Whenever Maynard 
went back to school, there was a lit- 
tle seene of parting. 
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"You won't forget me, Tina, be- 
fore 1 come back again ? 1 shall 
leave yoa ail the wiiip-curd we've 
nuule ; and don't yoa lot OnuMa die. 
Come, give me a kkB, and piomtN 
not to forget me.*' 

As the years wore on, and Maj- 
nard pa:>sed iiom school to college, 
and from a slim lad to a stalwart 
yonng roan, their oompankmship in 
the vacations necessarily took a dif- 
ferent form, but it retained a brother- 
ly and sisterly fainiliuritv. With 
Mayuard the boyish atlcctiun had in- 
sensibly grown into ardent love. 
Among all the many kinds of first 
love, tTiat which begins in childish 
companionship is the stronge^st and 
mosc enduring : when passion comes 
to unite its force to long affection, 
love is at its springtide. And May- 
nard Gilfirs love was of a kind to 
make him prefer being tormented by 
Caterina to any pleasure, apart from 
her, wliich the most benevolent magi- 
cian ooald have devised for tdm. It 
is the way with those tall, large-limb- 
ed men, from Samson downwards. 
As for Tina, the little minx was per- 
fectly well aware that Maynard was 
her slave ; he was the one person in 
the worid whom she did as she pleased 
with; and I need not tell ^roathat 
this was a symptom of her ]>cing ]>cr- 
fectly hojirt-wholc so far as he was 
concerned : for a passionate woman's 
love is always overshadowed by 
ftar. 

Maynard Gilfil did not deceive 
himself in hif? interpretation of Catc- 
rina's feelings, but he nursed the 
hope that some time or other she 
would at least care enough for him 
to accept his love. So he waited 
patiently for the day when he might 
venture to say, " Caterina, I love 
you ! " Yon see, he would have been 
content with very little, being one of 
those men who pass through life 
without making the least clamor 
about themselves ; thinking neither 
the cut of his coat, nor the flavor of 
his soup, nor the precise depth of a 
•ervanrs bow, at lul momentoos. He 



thought — foolishly enough, as lov- 
ers ivill think — that it was a good 
augury for him when he came to be, 
domesticated at Cheverel Msmor la 
the quality of chaplain there, and 
curate of a neighboring parish ; judg- 
ing falsely, from his own case, that 
habit and afi'ectiou were the likeliest 
avenues to love. Sir Christopher 
satisfied several fiBelings in inaiauling 
Maynard as chaplain in his house, 
lie liked the old-fashioned dignity of 
that domestic api)endagc; he liked 
his ward's companionship; and, as 
Maynard had some private Ibrtune, 
he might take life easily in thet 
agreeable home, keeping his banter, 
and observing a mild regimen of cler- 
ical duty, until the Cumbermoor 
living should fall iu, when he might 
be setded fi^ life in the neighborhotd 
of the manor. "With Catcrinafix 
a wife, too," Sir Christopher soon 
began to think ; for though the good 
Baronet was not at all quick to sus- 
pect what was unpleasant and opposed, 
to his yiewB of 6tness, he was quick 
to sec what would dovetail with his 
own plans ; and he had first guessed, 
and then ascertained, by direct in- 
quiry, the state of May nard s feelings. 
He at onoe leaped to the ooadiusioft' 
that Caterina was of the same flilnilt 
or at least would be, when she was 
old enough. But these were too 
curly davs lor anything definite to be 
saidor^one. 

Meanwhile, new circumstances 
were arising, which, though they 
made no change in Sir Christophers 
plans and prospects, convertea Mr. 
Gilfirs hopes into anxieties, and made 
it demr to him not onlj that Calsc^ 
na's heart was never liiely to be hU^. 
but that it was given entirely to 
another. 

Once or twice iu Caterina's child- 
hood, thne had been another bey^ 
visitor at the manor, younger than 

Maynard Gilfil, — a beautiful boy 
with brown curls and splendid 
clothes, on whom Caterina had look- 
ed with shy admiration. This wss 
Aathony Wybrow, the aon of ttr 
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Clifistopher's yomiger sister, and | 
Hio^en heir of Chcvcrcl Manor. The 
iiflronet had sacriticed a large siiia, ! 
und even straitened the resources by 
wttfeb he was to carry oat his archt- 
tedtaral tchemea, for the sake of rc- 
movin.; the entail from his estate, 
and milking- this boy his heir, — 
moved to the ste]), I am sorrj to say, 
bv- an implacable quarrel with his 
ektor gigter ; Ibr a power of forelTe- 
ncss was not amoii}; Sir Christopher's 
virtues. At len'^'th, on the dedth of 
Anthony's mother, wlien he was no 
longer a curly- heudod boy, but a tail 
yeang man, with a eapCaia's com- 
nUMon, Ghererel Manor became ku 
home too, whenever he was absent 
froni his rcj^riment. Caterina was 
tlien a iittie woman, between sixteen 
ta4 seventeen, and I need nut .'cpcnd 
muij wonis in explaining what you 
perceive to be the most natural tmng 
m the world. 

Thore was little company kept at j 
the Manor, and Captain Wybrow 
wenld have been much duller if 
Caterina had not been there. It was 
pleasant to pay her attentions, — to 
speak to her in gentle tones, to see 
her Hide flutter of pleasure, the blush 

Just lit up her pale cheek, and 
the momentary timid glanoe of her 
nark eyes, when he praised her sing- 
m?, leaning at her side over the piano. ' 
Pleasant, too, to cut out that e!ia[j- 
Wn with his largo calves! What 

man can withstand the tempta- 
tion of a woman to fascinate, and 
another man to eclipse ? — especially 
^hen it is (|nito riear to himself that 
he means no mischief, and shall leave 
everything to come right again by 

hy. At the end of eighteen 
nionths, however, during which Cap- 
tain Wybrow spent much of his 
^tne at the Manor, he found that 
J«tters had reached a point which he 
Moot at all contemplated. Gentle 
tones had led to tender words, and 
tender word^ had ealled forth a re- 
^^'^se of looks which made ir impos- 
jjble not to carry on the crescendo of 
^'••niaking. To find one's self 



I adored by a little, fraoefhl, darhn^jred, 

sweet-singing wonjtm, whom no one 
' need ch sf»i-;*', is an agreeable t>eii»a- 
tiou, comparable to smoking tlie 
finest Latakia, and also imposes some 
return of tenderness as a duty. 

Perhaps you think that Captain 
Wvbrow. who knew that it would Ihj 
ridiculous to dream ot his marrytug 
Caterina, musthavobecn a reckless lil^ 
ertine to win her aflbctions in this 
manner ! Not at all. He was a young 
man of calm pn';«<ioTi*5, who was rarely 
led into any eonUuct of which he could 
not give a plausible account to him- 
self ; and the tiny, fragile Caterina was 
a woman who touclrad the imaglna* 
tion and the affections rather than the 
senses. He really felt very kimlly to- 
wards her, and would very likely have 
loved her, — if he had been able to 
lore any one. But nature had not en- 
dowed him with that capability. She 
had driven him an admirable fij-tirc, 
I the whitest of liands. the most delicate 
of nostrils, and a large amount of se- 
rene self-satisfaetion ; bnt, as if to save 
such a delicate piece of work from any 
risk of being shnttereil. she had guara- 
ed him from the liability to a strong 
emotion. There was no list of youth- 
ful misdcameauorri on record against 
him, and Sir Christopher and Lady 
Chevcrel thought him the best of neph- 
' ews, tlie most satisfactory of licirs, i' 
full of ijrateful deference to them- 
selves, and, above all things, guided 
bv a sense of dut^r. Captain ^brow 
always did the thing easiest and most 
agreeable to him from a sense of duty : 
he dressed expensively, Inv aime it was 
a duty he owed to iiis position ; from 
a sense of duty he adapted him»clf to 
Sir Christopher's inflexible will, which 
it would have been troublesome as 
well as useless to resist ; and, being of 
a delicate constitution, ho took care 
of his health from a sense of duty. 
His health was the only point on 
which he gave anxiety to his friends ; 
and it was owing to this that Sir 
Christopher wisluvl to see his nephew 
early married, tlie iiujre so as %piatch 
after the Baronet's own heart ap- 
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peared immedialeljr attain iV)lt'. An- 
thony had seen and adiuircil Miss 
Assiier, the only child of a lady who 
had been Sir Chritstopher's earliest 
love, but who, as things will happen 
in this world, had married another 
baronet instead of )iim. Miss Asshcr's 
father was now dead, and she was in 
possesdion of a pretty estate. If, as 
was probable, she shouid prove sns- 
oeptible to the merits of Anthony's 
person and character, nothins;: could 
lunkc Sir (^hristo|i)ier so ha|.>])V^ m tO 
sec a niarria^^e winch luigiit Lk; expect- 
ed to secure the inheritance of Chev> 
erel Manor from getting into the 
wrong hands. Anthony had already 
been kindly received by Lady Assher 
as the nephew of lier early friend ; why 
should he not go to Uuth, where she 
and her daughter were then residing, 
follow up the Acquaintance, and win 
a handsome, well-born, and sufficient- 
ly wealthy bride ? 

Sir Christopher's wishes were com- 
muuicuted to his nephew, who at once 
intimated his willingness to comply 
with them, — from a sense of duty. 
Caterina was tenderly informed by 
her lover of the saerifice demanded 
from them both ; and three days after- 
wards occurred the parting scene you 
have witnessed in tne galtery, on the 
eve of Captain Wylwow's departure 
for Bath. 



CHArTER V. 

The inexorable ticking of the clock 
is like the tiirob of pniu lo sensations 
made keen by a sickening fear. And 
so it is with the great clockwork of 
natare. Daisies and buttercups give 
way to the brown waving- grasses, 
tinfrcd with the warm red sorrel ; the 
waving grasses arc swept away, and 
the meadows He like emeralds set in 
the bushy hedgerows: the tawny- 
tipped corn begins to bow with the 
\vr-!2-ht of t!io full onr ; the reapers are 
bending amongst it, and it soon stands 
in shc^es ; tlien, presently, the patch- 
es of yBlow stuDDle lie side by side 



with streaks of dark-red earth, whit^ 

the plough is turn in 12: np in preparar 
tion for the new-thrasiied seed. And 
thi.s passage from beauty to beauty, 
which to t& happy is liko the flow ora 
melody, measures for many a human 
heart the approach of foreseen an- 
guish, — seems hurrying on the mo- 
ment w hen the shadow of dread will be 
followed up by the reality of despair. 

How cruelly hasty that summer of 
1788 seemed to Caterina ! Surely the 
roses vanished earlier, and the berries 
on the mountain-ash were more impa- 
tient to redden, and bring on the au- 
ttunn, when she would be face to face 
with her misery, and witness An- 
thony giving all his gentle tonc*^, ten- 
der words, and soft looks to another. 

Before the end of J uly. Captain Wy- 
brow had written word that Lady 
Assher and her daughter were about 
to fly from the heat and gayety of 
Bath to the shady qnict of their place 
at Farleigh, and that ho was invited 
to join the party there. His icttera 
implied that he was on aa excellenl 
footing with both the ladies and gave 
no hint of a rival ; so that Sir Chri'^to- 
pher was more than nsTinlly bright 
and cheerful after reading them. At 
length, towards the close of August, 
came the announcement that Captain 
Wybrow was an accepted lover, and 
after much complinif titary and con- 
graiuiatory corrcspondeaec Ixtwe^ 
the two families, it was understood 
that in September Lady Assher and 
her daughter would pay a visit to 
Cheverel Manor, when Beatrice would 
make the acquaintance of her futnre 
relatives, and all needful arrange- 
ments could be discussed.- Captsm 
Wybrow would remain at Farleigh 
till then, and accompany the ladies 
on their jonmcy. 

In the interval, every one at Chev- 
erel Manor had something to do by 
way of preparing for the Tisifois* 
Sir Christopher was occupied in con- 
sultations with his steward and law- 
yer, and in j]riving orders to even' one 
else, especially in spurring on Fran- 
cesco to finish the saloon. Mr. QiUL 
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liad tlie-responsibiflly of procuring a I nrast liave Maynard let off omI* 



lad^s bone, Miss Asshcr being a 
great rider. Lady Clicverel had un- 
wonted calls to make and invitations 
to deliver. J»ir. liates's turf, and 
gravel, and flower-beds were always at 
sucli a point of neatness and finish 
tliat nothing: extraonlinary coold be 
<lonc in ilic j^^ardcn, except a little ex- 
traordinary scolding of the under-gar- 
dener, aacl this addition Mr. Bates 
didf not neglect. 

Happily for Catcnna, she too had 
her task to fill up the long dreary 
daytime: it was to finish a choir- 
cushion which would complete die 
set of embroidered covers for the 
drawing-room, Lady Cheverers year- 
long work, and the only noteworthy 
bit of furniture in the Manor. Over 
this embroidery she sat with cold lips 
and a palpitatmg heart, thankful that 
this miserable sensation throughout 
the <1aytime seemed to counteract the 
tendency to tears which returned with 
ni^t and solitude. She was most 
frightened when Sir Christopher ap- 
proaclicd her. The Baronet's vye 
was brighter and his step more clastic 
than ever, and it seemed to him that 
only the most leaden or churlish souls 
cooid be otherwise than brisk and ex- 



Caterina's affection for the old Bar- 
onet helpt'd her to summon up a 
smile as lie stroked her check and 
looked at her kindly, bat that was 
the moment at which she felt it most 
difficult not to burst out cryinn:. 
Ladv Chevcrel's conversation and 
presence were less trying; lor her 
ladyship Mt no more than cala satis- 
faction in this family event; and be* 
sides, she was furr!i«*r sobered hy a 
little jealousy at Sir Cliristopher's 
anticipation of pleasure in seeing 
Ladj Assher, ensnrined in his mem^ 
ory as a mild-eyed beauty of i^xteen, 
with whom he had exchan;red locks be- 
fore he went oti his Hrst travels. Lady 
Cheverel wouid have died rather than 
confess it, bat she couldn't help 
hoping that he would be disappointed 
in Lady Assher, and rather ashamed 
of having called her so charminj^. 

Mr. Gilfil watched C/aterina through 
these days with mixed feelings. Her 
suflering went to his heart ; but, even 
for her sake, he was glad that a lovo 
which could never come to good 
should be Tin lon-or fed by raise 
hopes; and how could he help saying 
to himself, *< Perhaps, after awhile, 



nlctng in a world where everything < Caterina will be tired of f^ttinff 
went so well. Dear old q:cntleman ! | about that cold-hearted pappy, ana 

lie had f^one thronj^l) life a little ' then 



tiushed with the power of his will, and 
BOW his latest plan was succeeding, 
and Cheverel Manor would be inher- 
itcjd by a grand-nephew, whom he 
mi^ht even yet live to see a fine 
young fellow with at least the down 
on his chin. Why not } one is still 
Yonng at sixty. 

Sir Christopher had always some* 
thinp: playful to say to Caterina 

*' Now, little monkey, you must be 
In your best voic3; you're the min- 
fltrel of the Manor, you know, and be 

sare jovl have a pretty gown and a | early, she started up to dress, and was 
new ribhon. You must not be dressed delin;hted to find herself feeling sud- 



At length the ranch-exyx^ctcd day 
arrived, and the brj;;htcst of Septem* 
Vier suns was lighting up the yellow- 
ing lime-trees, as about five o'clock 
Lady Assher's carriage dmve nnderthe 
portico. Caterina, seated at work in 
her own room, heard the rolling of 
the wheels, followed prenently by the 
opening and shutting of doors, and 
the sound of voices in the corridors. 
Remember injj: that the dinner-hour 
was six, and that Lady Cheverel had 
desired her to be in the drawing-room 



in russet, thou;j;h you are a sinj-ing- 
bird." Or perhaps, " It is your turn 
to be ooarted next, Tina, fiat don't 
jou learn any nangh^ proud airs* 



denly brave and strong. Curiosity 
to see Miss Assher, — the thought 
that Anthony was in the honse^ — • the 
wish not to look vnattntetlTe, were 
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fcctnjrs thfit hronght some color to | 
her lips, r\iul iiiftdc it easy to attend 
to her toilet. They wuuld ask her 
to this evening, and she would 
sing well. Miss As>her should not 
think her utterly insi^niifkaut. i^o 
she put on Ikt gray silk <j;o\vn an<i 
her cherry -colored ribbon with as 
much care as if she hud been hcnelf 
the betrothed; not forgetting? the 
pair of round jjcarl car-rinps which 
Siv Cliristopher had told Lady Chev- ' 
crci to give her, because Tina's littlo 
cars were so pretty. 

Quick as she had been, she found 
Sir Christopher and Lady Cbevercl 
in the draw in 'J -room chatting with 
Mr. Giltil, and ti l iiir^ him how hand- 
some Miss A^j^hcl was, but how en- 
tirely nnttko her mother, — apparent- 
ly rescniblini^ her father only. 

"Alii'" said Sir Cliristopher, as 
he tin ncd to look at Cateriua, " what 
do you think of this, Mn>Tiard ? 
Did'you ever see Tina look so ijrctty 
before ? Why, that little gray gown 
has been made out of a bit of my 
lady's, hasn't it? It doesn't take 
anything much larger than a pocket- 
handkerchief to dress the little mon- 
key." 

Lady Chererel, too, serenely radi- 
ant in tlic n?snrance a single glance 
had given lier of Lady Asshcr's in- 
feriority, smiled approval, and Catc- 
rina was in one of those moods^ of 
self-possession and indifference which 
come as the chb-tidc between the 
struggles of passion She retired to 
the piano, and busied herself with ar- 
ranging her music, not at all insen- 
sible to the pleasnre of being looked 
at with admiration the while, and 
tbinking that, tile next time the door 
oj)Ciied, Captain VVybrow woidd en- 
ter, and she would speak to iiiui quite 
cheerfnlly. But when she heard htm 
come in, and the scent of roses float- 
ed towarfls her, her heart gave one 
great leap. She knew nothing till 
ho was pressing her band, and sav- 
infTt in the old easy way: "Well, 
Caterina, how do you do f You 
look quite blooming. 



She felt he!V?hccks reddeninff with 
an«rer that he could i^peak and look 
with such peifect nonchalance. Ah ! 
he was too deeply in love with some 
one else to reineinher anything he 
had felt for her. But the next moment 
she was conscious of her folly ; — 
'* as if he could show any feeling 
then I " This conflict of emotions 
stretched into a long interval file 
few moments that elapsed before the 
door opened again, and her own at- 
tention, as well ns that of all tbo 
rest, was absorbed by the entrance of 
the two ladies. 

The daughter was the more strik- 
ing, from tnc contrast slie y>rc?cntcd 
to her mother, a round-shouldered, 
middle-sized woman, who had once 
had the transient pink-nnd-wlhite 
beauty of a blonde, with ill-defined 
features and early embonj)oint. Miss 
Asshcr was tall, and gracefully 
though substantially formed, carry- 
ing herself with an air of mingled 
praciousness and 8e1f4*onfidence; net 
dark-brown hair, untouched by pow- 
der, hanging in bushy curls round 
her face, and falling behind in long 
thick ringlets nearFv to her waist. 
The brilliant carmine tint of her 
well-rounded cheeks, and the finely 
cut outline of her straight nose, pro- 
duced an imjjiegsion of splendid 
beauty, in ^pltc of commonplace 
brown eyes, a narrow forehead, and 
thin lips. She was in mourning, and 
the dead black of her crape dress, re- 
lieved here and there by jet orna- 
ments, gave the fullest effect to her 
coinplexion, and to the rounded 
whiteness of her arms, bare from the 
elbow. The first coitj) cTml was 
dazzling, and as she stood looking 
down with n gracious smile on 
Caterina, whom Lady Chevcrel was 
presenting to her, the poor little 
thing seemed to herself to feel, for 
the first time, all the folly of her 
fonner dream. 

" We are enchanted with your 
place. Sir Christopher," said Lady 
Assher, with a feeDlo kind of pom- 
ponsness, which she seemed to be 
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copying from ?omp one else ; " I 'm 
sure your nephew must have thouj^ht 
Farleigh wretchedly out of order. 
Poor Sir John was so very careless 
aboat keepin<^ up the house and 
grounds. I often talked to him about 
it, bnt ho said, *Pooh, pooli ! us loii;^ 
as my friends tind a ijood dinner and 
a ^obd bottto of wine, they won't 
care about my ceilings being rather 
smoky/ lie was so veiy hos|ntablc, 
was Sir John/' 

«' I think the view of the house 
from the park, just after we passed 
the bridge, particularly fine/ said 
Miss Assher, interjpoiing ri\ther ea- 
porU', as if she fetired lier mother 
ini^ht he making infelieitoud speech- 
es, ** and the pleasure of th!5 first 
glimpse was all the greater bjcause 
jLnthony would describe notlung to 
11^ hsforohmd. Ki would not spoil 
our first impressions by raising; false 
ideas. I lon^ to go over the house. 
Sir Christopher, and learn the his- 
tory of nil your architectural designs, 
winch Anthony siiys have cost yoa 
so mn 'h time and study/* 

*• Take i arc how you set an old 
man talking about the past, my 
dear," said the Baronet ; "I hope 
we shall find somcthiri<; plea^anter 
fo!- you to do than turnin;:^ over my , 
old plans and pictures. Our friend 
Mr. Gilfil here Qas found a beautiful 
mare for jou» and you can scour the 
country to your heart's content. 
Anrb'^ny has sent us word what a 
horsewoman you are/' 

Miss Assher turned to Mr. QilAl 
with her most beaming smile, and 
expressed her thanks with the elaW 
r<lte gracionsno';s of a person who 
m^ans to he thought charming, and 
is sure of success. 

** Pray do not thank roe," sud Mr. 
GilBL, " tj]l you have tried the marc. 
She has hecn ridden hy Lady S-.ira 
Liintcr for the last two years ; hut 
one lady's taste may not be like 
another^s in horses, any more than in 
oth t iri.utcra." 

While this conversation wns pa'^s- 
ixk;$. Captain Wybrow was leaning 



apain^-t tlio mantrl piece, contenting 
him.scif With rcsj>onding from under 
his indolent eyelids to the glances 
Miss Assher was constantly directing 
towards him as she spoke. ** She is 
very much in lovewitli him/' tliou^jhfc 
Caterina, But she was relieved that 
Anthony remained passive in bis at- 
tentions. She thooght, too, that ho 
was looking paler and more lan- 
guid than usual. " If he did n't 
love lier very much, — if he some- 
times thou>|ht of the past with re* 
gret, I think I could bear it all, and 
be glad to see Sir Christopher made 
happy." 

During dinner there was a little 
incident which con tinned these 
thoughts. When the sweeti were 
on the table, there was a mould of 
jcllvjust opposite Captaiii Wybrow, 
and being inclined to take some him- 
self, he first invited Miss Assher, who 
colored, and said, in rather a sharp> 
er key than usual, " Have you not 
learned by this time that I never take 
jelly ? * 

Don't yon?'* said Captain Wy- 
brow, whose perceptions were not 
a-^ute enouirh lor him to notice the 
difference of a semitone. " I should 
have tliought you were fond of it. 
There was always some on the table 
at Farlcigh, 1 think." 

** Ton don't seem to take much in* 
terest in my likes and dislikes." 

*' 1 'm too much possessed by the 
happy thought that you like mc," 
was the ex officio reply, in silvery 
tones. 

Thb litde episode was unnoticed 
by every one but Caterina. Sir Chris- 
topher was li-;toninL' wit'i ]^o1itP at- 
tention to Ladv A-^licr's historv of 
her last man-cook, who was first-rate 
at gravies, and for that reason pleased 
Sir John, — he was so particular 
about his gravies, was Sir John ; and 
so they kept the man six years in 
spite of his bad pastry. Ladv Chev- 
erel and Mr. Gilfil were sm iling at 
Kunert the bloodhound, who had 
pushed his great head under his mas- 
ter's arm, and was taking a survey 
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of the dishes, after snnfSng at the 
oontents of the Baronet's plate. 

When the ladies were in the draw- 
ing-room again, Lady Ai>6hcr was 
Boon deep in a statement to I«ady 
Cfaevert'l of her viewe aboat bnrying 
people in woollen. 

** To be buie, you must have a 
voolleii ilr&m, becnuae it '» the law, 
yon know; but that need Under no 
one from potting Uaen underneath. 
I always used to aay, * If Sir John 
died to-morrow. T would bury him 
in his bhirt ' ; and i did. And let me 
advise von to do so by Sir Christo- 
|Q^er. lou never mw Sir John, Lady 
Uheverel. He was a tatt man, 
with a nose just liko Beatrice, andio 
very particulnr about his shirts." 

Mit>d Assher, meanwhile, had seated 
herself by Caterina, and, with that 
smiling atfability whieh seems to say, 
** I am really not at all proud, though 
you mi;:ht expect it of me/' said : — 

** Antliony tells mc you s'uif: so 
very beautiruiiy. I liope we shall 
hear you this evening." 

" O yes»" said Caterina, quietly, 
without smiling; "I always sbg 
when I am wanted to sing.** 

" I envy yon such a charming tal- 
ent Do you know, I have no ear ; 
I eannot hum the smallest tane, and 
I deliidit in music so. Is it not nn- 
fortunnto But T shall have quite a 
treat while I am here ; Captnin Wy- 
brow says you will give us some mu- 
sic every day." 

" I shonld have thonght you would 
n*t care about music if you had no 
ear," said Caterina, becoming epi- 
grammatic by force of grave sim- 
plicity. 

** O, I assnre yon, I doat on it ; 
and Anthony is so fond of it; it 

would he CO delif^htful if T could 

Elay and ^inix to him; though he says 
e likes me best not to sing, because 
it does n't belong to his idea of me* 
What style of mnsie do you 1 i kc best ? " 

" I don't know. I like all heaati- 
fal music." 

" And ai^ you as fond of riding as 
ofmnslc" 



" No ; I nerer ride. X tMnk I 

should be very frightener!." ' 

" O no ! indeed you would not, 
after a little practice. 1 have never, 
been in the least timid. I tblnk'A»4 
thony §■ more afraid for me thsii 1 1 
am lor myself ; and since I have hein 
riding with him, 1 have been obliged * 
to be more careful, because he is so i 
nervous abovt me." ''I 

Caterina made no reply ; but «hc 
said to herself: "I wish* she would 
go ftway and not talk to me. She 
only wants me to admire her good- 
nature, and to talk about Antho* 
ny.*'^ 

Miss Assl er was thinking at -the 

Fame time, " I his Miss Sarfi seems 
n stnpid little tliinn-. These musical 
people often are. But she is prettier | 
than I expected; Anthony said 9ho ' 
was not prcttj'.'* 

Happily at this moment Lady 
Assher called her d.ni^^hter's atten- 
tion to the embroidi red cushions, 
and Miss Assher, walking to ihe op- 
posite sefh, was soon in fowve r ss tte 
with Lady Cheverd about tapestry 
and embroidery in freneral, while her | 
mother, feeling- herself puperFcdfd 
there, came and placed hersclt beside 
Caterina. ^ 

*' I hear you are the most beantjfnl 
singer," was of course the opening 
remark. "All TtnliMns sing so l>ean- | 
tifelly. I travelled in Italy with Sir 
John when we weie first mai i icd, and 
we went to Venice, where they go 
about in gondolas, you know« Yon ' 
don't wear powder, T see. No more 
will Beatrice; thonL'^li many people 
think her curls would look ail the 
better for powder. She has sO mi*h 
hair, hasn't she? Our last msll j 
dressed it much bett^* than this ; bar, I 
do yon know, she wore Beatrice's 
stockings before they went to ilio 
wash, and we could n t keep her after I 
that, couM we f " 

Caterina, accepting the question as 
a mere hit of rhetorical effect, thotifr^t ' 
it puperflnous to reply, till Lnd} 
1 Assher repeated, " Could we, now ? " 
I as if Tina's sanction was essential <o 
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her repose of mind. After a faint 
" No," she went on. ^ 

''BCiuds m so veiy troabfosome, 
«nd Beatrice is so particular, you 
c«n*t imagine T often say to her, 
*My dear, you can't have perfection.* 
That very gown she has on, — to be 
avlBr it fits her beantifhlly now, — but 
it lias been nnmaric and made up 
again twice. But she is like poor Sir 
J#l|n, — he was so very particular 
alMmt his own things, was 8ir John, 
la Lady Cbeverel partietilar I 

« Rather. But Bin. Sharp has 
bfien her maid twenty years." 

" I wish there was any chance of 
onr keeping Griffin twenty years. 
But I am afraid we shall have to 
put with her because her health is 
so ^Ucate ; and she is so ol»tinate, 
she will not take bitters as I want 
her. Yon look delicate, now. Let 
mc recommend you to take camomile 
tta in a morning, fasting. Beatrice is 
•a atiODir and healthy, she never takes 
any medicine ; but if I had had twen- 
ty «r'H*i, and they had been d<'l irate, I 
should have given them aii luuuumile 
tea. It stren^hens the constitntion 
lajond anythinfr. Now, will you 
livamise me to take camomile tea ? " 

" Thank you ; I 'm not at all ill," 
said Caterina. ** I \e always been 
pale and thin." 

Lady Assher was sure camomile 
tea would make all the difference in 
the world, — Caterinn must see if it 
would n't, — and then went dribbling 
on like a leaky shower-bath, until the 
early entrance of the gentlemen cre- 
ated a diversion, and she fastened on 
Sir Christopher, who probably began 
to think that, for pnrrit al puqioses, it 
woul 1 be better not to meet one's tirst 
love again, after a lapse of forty 
yaara. 

Captain TVyhrow, of course, joined 
hw aunt and Miss Assher, and Mr. 
Gilfil tried to i*elieve Caterina from 
the awkwardness of sitting aloof and 
dumb, by telling her how a friend of 
his had broken his urm and staked 
his horse that morninjj:, not at all 
appearing to heed that ^^e liardly 



listened, and was looking towards the 
other side of the room. One of the . 
tortarea of jealousy is, that it can 
never turn awav ita eyes from the 
thing that pains it. 

By and by every one felt the need 
of a relief from chit-chat, — Sir Chris- 
topher perhaps the most of all, — and 
it was he wno made the acceptable 
' proposition : — 

" Come, Tina, arc we to have no 
music to-night before we sit down to 
cards 1 Yonr ladyship plays at cards, 
I think ? " he added, recollecting him* 
self, and turning to Lady Assher. 

'* O yes ! Poor (k ar Sir John 
would have a whist-table every 
night" 

Caterina sat down to the harpsi- 
chord at once, and had no sooner 
begun to sing than she perceived with 
di'Iight that (.'aptain Wybrow was 
gliding towards the harpsichord, and 
soon standing in the old place. This 
consciousness gave fresh strength to 
her voice ; and when she noticed 
that Miss Assher pivsently followed 
him with that air of ostentatious 
admiration which belongs to the ah- { 
sence of real enjoyment, her closing 
bravura was none tIip wcirso ft>r l-oing 
animated by a UtUe triumphant con- 
tempt. 

" Why, yon arc in better voice than 
eyor, Caterina!" said C«pt«n W;^- 
brow, when she had ended. '* This is 
rather different from Miss Hibb* rt's 
small ynping that we used to be jilad 
of at Farleigh, is it not, Beatrice ? " 

"Indeed it is. Yon are a most 
enviable creature, Miss Sarti, — Cate- 
rina, — may I not call yon Caterina 1 
for I have heard Anthony speak of 
you so often, 1 seem to know you 
quite well. 'Yott will kt me eall you 
Caterina?" 

" O yes, every one mil'; me CatSfina, 
only when they call me Tma." 

" Come, come, more singing, more 
singing, little monkey," Sir Chris- 
topher called out from the other side 
nf tfie room. " We have not had 
I half enough yet. " 4 * 

I Caterina was ready enough to ob^. 
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for T^'hilr wn«! sirrjinir she was 

qiR'cn (It the room, and M\m A;*8h€r 
v/iis reduced togrimuciui^ admiration. 
Alasl you see what jealoiwv was 
doing in this poor young soul. Car ri- 
nn, who liad pnsscd her life as a little 
tinohtrusivc binging-bird, nestling so 
fondly under the wings that were out- 
stretched for her, her heart beating 
only to the peaceful rhythm of love, 
or fluttering with some easily stifled 
fear, had bcjiun to know the fierce 
palpitations ot tnumph and hatred. 

When the biu^ug was over. Sir 
Chrif topher and Xady Cheverd tat 
down to whist with Lady Assher and 
Mr. Gilfil, and Caterina plac^ herself 
at the Baronet's elbow, as if to w ateh 
the game, that she might not appear 
to thrust herself on tlie pair of lovers. 
At flrsK she was glowing with her lit- 
tle triumph, and felt the strength of 
pride; hut !ier cvc ttould Fteal to the 
o]>jj()-itr -^ule of the fireplace, where 
Cap till n Wvbrow had seated himself 
dose to Miss Assher, and was leaning 
with his arm Over the back of the 
chair, in the most lover-likc position. 
Caterina began to feel a ehokin^r sen- 
sation. 8he could see, almost with- 1 
out looking, that he was taking up 
her arm to examine her bracelet ; their 
heads were l>cnding close together, 
her curls touching his cheek, — now 
he was puttiiiLr his li])s to her liand. 
Caterina felt her cheeks burn, — she 
could sit no longer. She (sot up, pre- 
tended to he gliding about in nearch 
of something, and at length slipped 
out of the room. 

Outside, she took a candle, and, 
hurrying along the passages and up 
the stairs to her own room, locked the 
door. 

" O, I cannot l)ear it, I cannot bear 
it!'* the poor thing burst out aloud, 
clasping uer little fingers, and nrcss- 
Ing them hack against her forehead, 
as if she wanted to break them. 

Then she wiUked huniedJy np and 
down the nwm. 

"And this must go on for days 
and (lays, and I roust see iL** 

She looked about nenrouslj for 



something to cTntch. There was a 
muslin kerchief Ivinc: on the table; 
she took it up and tore it into shreds 
as she walked up and down, and ihsa 
pressed it into hard balls in her hand. 

"And Anthony," she thoii^bt, "he 
can do this without caring for what I 
feel. O, he can forget everything: 
how be used to say he loved me, — 
how ho used to take my hwad m his 
as we walked,— how be used to stand 
near mo in the evenings fOT the sake 
of looking into mv eves." 

**0, it is cruel, it is cruel i " she 
hnrst out again ah>nd, as all thaie 
lovo^moments in the past returned 
upon her. Then the tears ;rt'?h:d 
forth, she threw herself on her knees 
by the bed, and sobbed bitterly. 

She did not know how long she hai 
been there, till she was startled bv the 
prayer-bell; when, thinking Lady 
Chevcrel miirht perhfip'« sen^l some 
one to inquire alter 1h r, she rose, and 
began hastily to undress, that there 
might be no possibility of her going 
down again. She had hardly ante 
tcued her hair, :\v<\ thrown n loose 
gown about lu r, hi tore there was a 
knock at the door, and Mrs. Sharp's 
voice said, — "Hist Tina, my Jady 
wants to know if you're ill*" 

Caterina opened the door and said, 
** Thank yon, dear Mrs, Sharp; I 
have a l)a(l hcada( he ; pleas** tell my 
lady I felt it come on alter siug- 

" Then, goodness me ! why am^ 
you in bed, instead o' 6tan<HTi!r s!iiv- 
ering there, fit to catch jour dcnrh? 
Come, let me fasten up your hair aud 
tuck you up warn." 

"fi no, thank yon ; I shall reallf 
be in bed very soon. Good ni^iht, 
dear Sharpy ; don't scold; 1 will Le 
good, and get into l)cd." 

Caterina kissed her old friend coax- 
ingly, but Mrs. Sharp was not to lis 
" come over "in that wav, and insist- 
ed on seeing her former charpc in bed, 
taking away t!ie candle which the 
poor child had wanted to keep a^ a 
compankin. 

But it jras impowtble to lie there 
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Ion;? with that beating heart ; and the 
little white tigurc was soon out at bed 
a^aiu, seeking relief in the very sense 
tef iehii4 and vnooiiifoit. It was light 
enough for her to see about her room, 
for the moon, nearly at full, was riding 
hi!rh in th'3 heavens among scattered 
hurrying cloud:!. Oaterina drew aside 
4ko winilbw-cartain ; and, sitting with 
'her forehead pressed against the cold 
pane, looked out om (he wide stretch 
"OC nark and lawn. 

J&ow dreary the mouiilight is, 
'vobbed of all its tenderness and vepose 
'fc|r the hard drivinf^ wind! The trees 
are harassed l)y th it tossincr motion, 
-wlien th«'y would like to be at rost ; 
the shivering grass makes hor quake 
with sympathetic eeld; and the wil- 
lows by the pool, bent low and white 
mndor that invi.^iblc hirslinens, seem 
ai^^tated and helpless like hers 'If. B it 
she love^ the scene the l>etter for its 
sadneM : there is some pity in it. It 
4$ mot like that hard, onfeeling happi 
«Ms of lovers, flaoatiDg in the eyes of 
-misery. 

She set her teeth tight ag/iinst the 
window-frame, and the tears fell thick 
sud Ihst. She was so thankfol she 
could cry, for the msd passion she had 
felt when her eyes were dry frightened 
her. If that dreadful feeling were to 
eomo on when Lady Cheverel was 
present, she should never be able to 
ooatein htarself. 

Then there was Sir Christopher, — 
so 'joo'I to her, — so happy ahjut An- 
thony s marriage; and all the while 
Ae had these wicked feelings. 

" O, I cannot help it, I cannot help 
it ! " she said in a loud whisper be- 
tween her sobs. " O Qod, have pity 
upon me ! " 

In thii way Tina wore out the long 
hoars of the windy moonlight, till at 
last, with weary, acMng limbs, she lay 
down in bed again, and slept from 
mere exhaustion. 

While tliis poor iitile heart was be- 
lag bmised with a weight too heavy 
Ibrit, Nature was holding on her calm 
Inexorable way, in unmoved and ter- 
rible beauty. The stars were rushing 
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in their eternal courses; the tilo^; 
swelled to the level of the last expect- . 
ant weed ; the son was making bril- 
liant day to busy nations on the other 
side of the swift earth. The stream 
of human thought and doed was hur- 
rying and broadening onward. The 
astroaomer was at his telescope ; thu 
great ships were laboring over the 
waves ; the toiling eagerness of com- 
merce, the fierce spirit of revolution, 
were only ebbing in brief rest ; and 
sleepless btatesnien were dreading the 
possible crisb of die morrow. What , 
were our little Tina and her tronblo 
in this miglity torrent, rushing from 
one awful unknown to another ? 
Lighter than the smallest centre of 

auivcring life in the water-drep, hid- 
en and uncared for as the pulse of 
nriL'nish in the breast of the tiniest 
bird that has tluttered down to it !J nest 
with the long-sought food, aaU lias 
ibviid the nest tora and empty. 

CHAPTEB VL 

Thb next morning, when Caterina 
was waked Utom her beery deep by 

Martlia bringm.! in the warm water, 
the sun was shining, the wind had 
abated, and those hours of suH'ering 
in Iftie night seemed unreal and dream- 
like, in spite of weary limbs and aeh- 
ing eyes. She got up and began to 
dros:< with a strange feeling of in-on- 
sibihty, as if nothing could make her 
cry again ; and she even felt a sort 
of longing to be down stairs in the 
midst of company, that she mi^ht got 
rid of this MHinmbed condition by 
contact. 

There are few of us that are not 
raisher ashamed of oor sins and follies 

as we look out on the blessed morn- 
ing sunlight, which comos to u<! 
a bright- winged angel heckonijig us 
to quit the old path of vanity that 
stretches its dreary length behind ns ; 
and Tina, little as she knew about 
doctrines and theories, seemed to her- 
self to have been both foolish and 

M 
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wicked yesterday. To-day she would 
try to be good ; and when she kncLt 
^own to say hn ihort prayer, — the 
very form she had learned by heart 

when she was tea years okl, — she 
added, O God, help me to bear 
it!" 

That day the prayer memed to be 
answered, ibr after some remarks on 
her pale looks at breakfast, Caterina 
passed the morning quietly, Miss 
Assher aod Captain VV^brow beinj^ 
out on a riding excursion. lu the 
evenhig there was a dinner-party, and 
after Caterina had sung a little, Lady 
Cheverel, remembering^ that she was 
ailing, sent her to bed, where she 
BOou sauk 111 to a deep sleep. Body 
and mind mast renew their force to 
sntfer as well as to enjoy. 

On the morrow, however, it was 
rainy, and every oue must stay in- 
doors; so it was resolved that tiie 
guests shotdd be taken over the house 
by Sir Christopher, to hear the story 
of the architectural alterations, the 
family porri jiits, and the family relics. 
All the party, except Mr. Gillil, were 
in the drawing-rooin when the propo- 
sition was made; and when Miss 
Assher rose to go, she looked towards 
Captain Wybrow, expecting to see 
him rise too; but he kept his seat 
near the fire, turning his eyes towards 
the newspaper which he had been 
holding unread in bis hand. 

" Are you not coming, Anthony t " 
said Lady Cheverel, noticing tfiss 
Asshcr's look of expectation. 

" I think not, if you '11 excuse me," 
he answered, rising and opening the 
door ; " I feel a little cnilled this 
mornin(>, and I am afraid of the cold 
rooms and draughts.** 

Miss iVssher reddened, but said 
nothing, and passed on, Lady Chev- 
erel acconi^j.inying her. 

Caterina was seated at work in the 
oriel window. It was the first time 
she anfl Anthony had been alone to- 
gether, and she had thought before 
that he wished to avoid her. Bat 
now, snrety, he wanted to speak to 
her,— he wanted to sajr something 



kind. Presently he rose from his 
seat near the tire, and placed iiimsdf 
on the ottoman i^posite to her. 

** Well, Tina, and how have yon 
been all this long time ? " 

Both the tone and the words w^ 
an olFence to her ; the tone was so 
different from the old one, the words 
were so oold and nnmeaning. She 
answered, with a little bitteraess:** 
I think you need n't ask. It 
dues n't make much dilferen^a to 
you.** 

" Is that the kindest thing you hm 
to say to me after my Jong ab> 

sence ? *' 

** 1 don't know ^vh}' vou should ex* 
pect me to say kind things.*' 

Captain Wybrow was silent He 
wished very mnch to avoid allusioas 
to the past or comments on the pres- 
ent. And yet he wished to be well 
with Caterina. lie would have likfd 
to caress her, uiake her presents^ auU 
have her think him very kind te Jift. 
Rut these women arc plaguy pervensl 
There *r no brinfjiTir;^ them to look 
rationally at nnviliini:. At la^^r he 
said : '* i hoped you would think ail 
the better of me, Tina, for doing as I 
have done, instead of bearing malice 
towards me. I hoped you would sea 
that it is the best thing for every 
one, — the best for your faappinet>(^ 
too/' 

" 0 pray don^t make love to llisi 
Assher for the sake of my happiness'' 

answered Tina. 

At this moment the door i pened, 
and Miss Assher entered, to letch her 
reticule, which lay on the harpd- 
chord. She gave a keen glance at 
Caterina, whose face was flushed, and 
snying to Captain Wybrow with a 
slitrht sneer, " Since yon are so chill, 
I wonder you like to sit in the wia* 
dow," left the room again immedi* 
atdr. 

■ The lover did not nppoar mncb 
discomposed, but sat quiet a little 
longer, and then, seating himself on 
the mnsic^tool, drew it near to Cate- 
rina, and, taking her hand, said: 
Come^ Tina, look Itindly at m^ 40^ 
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let US be friends. I shall always be 
your friend/* 

Thjiuk you," s^d Catcnaa, draw- 
kkg away her hand. " You are very 
eenerous. But pray move away. 
Miss Assbcr may come in again." 

" Miss Assher be lianircd ! '* said 
Anthony, feeling the fascination of 
olil habit retnminfT on him in his 
pffDximity to Caterina. He put his 
arm round her waist, and leaned !n\ 
cheek do^"^Ti to hers. The )ipstx>uld n't 
help meeting after that ; but the next 
moment, with heart swelling and tears 
rising, Caterina burst away from 
him^ and rushed out of the room. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Caterina tore herself from An- 
thony with the dc.s])erate ctrort of one 
who hiis just seif-rcooUcction enough 
left to be conscious that the fumes of 
charcoal will master his senses unless 
he bursts a way for himself to the 
fresh air ; but when she reached lier 
own room, she was still too intoxi- 
eated with that momentary revival of 
old emotionSi too much agitated by 
the sudden return of tenderness in her 
lover, to know whctlier pain or pleas- 
ure predominated. It was as if a 
miracle had happened in her little 
world of feeling, and made the fhture 
all ra^i^ne, — n 'lim morninj; haze of 
po«;sibilities, instead of the somhrc 
wintry daylight .and clear rigid out- 
fine of painful certainty. 

She felt the need of rapid move- 
ment. She must walk out in Spite 
of the rain. Happily there was a 
thin place in the curtain of clonds 
which seemed to promise that now, 
About noon, the day had a mind to 
clear up. Caterina thought to her- 
6plf, " I will walk to the Mosslands, 
and caiTV Mr. Bates the comforter I 
have made for luui, and then Ludv 
Cbeversl will not wonder so much 
at my going out." At the hall door 
she found Rupert, the o]<l }>lood- 
hottodf stationed on the mat, with the 



determination that the first person 
who was seiisil lc oiiou^rh to take a 
walk that nioriiiiig bliouid have the 
honor of Ins approbation and society. 
As he thrust his great black and 
tawnv head under her Imml, and 
waf^;i:ed his tail with vigorous elo- 
quence, and re iched the climax of his 
welcome by jumping up to lick her 
face, which was at a convenient liclc* 
in^- height for hini, r'atprinn f it quite 
grateful to the old dojr for his ti ieud- 
Uaess. Animals are sucti agreeable 
fHendSy-^they ask no questions, tbey 
p iss no criticisms. 

The "Mosslands** was a remote 

{>art of the grounds, encircled by the 
ittlc stream issuing from the pool; 
and certainly, for a wet day, Caterina 
could hardly have chosen a less suil* 
able walk, for though the rain was 
abating, and presently ceased alto- 
gether, tliere was still a smart shower 
falling from the trees which arched 
over the greater part of her way. 
But she found just the desired relief 
from her feverish excitement in labor- 
inj^ alon^j; the wet paths with an um^ 
breila that made her arm ache. This 
amount of exertion was to lier tiny 
body what a day's hunting often was 
to Mr. Gilfil, who at times had his 
fits of jivilonsy and sadness to iret vid 
of, and wi.sely hail recourse to nature's 
innocent opium — fati<^ue. 

When Caterina feacbed the pretty 
arched wooden bridge which formed 
the only entrance to the ^fosslands 
for any but webtKMl feet, the sun had 
mastered tlie clouds, and was shining 
through the boughs of the tall elms 
that m-ide a deep nest for the garden* 
er's cottage, — turning thn rain firops 
into diamond*?, and inriting the nas- 
turtium-rtowers creeping over the 
porch and low thatched roof to lift up 
their flarae-colored heads once more. 
The rooks were crtwing with many- 
voiced monotony, apparently — by a 
rcmurkiible approximation to human 
intelligence ^finding great conver> 
sational resources in the change of 
weather. The mossy turf, stndded 
with the broad blades of marsb-loving 
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plants, told that Mr Bates's nest was 
r:uh» r damp in ilu; best of weather ; 
but, iic was of upinioii that a little ex- 
ternal moistare would hurt no nuin 
who was not pervenely ii€;gfectfal of 
that obvious and providential ADtU 
dote, nini-and-watcr. 

Caterina IovchI this nest. Every 
object in it, every sound that haunteicl 
it, had been fiuniliar to her ftom the 
days when she had been carried 
thither on Mr. Bates's arm, niaking^ 
little onwin'jT noisrs to imitate tlic 
rooks, t la^ipin^; her iiands ut the green 
frogs leaping in themoist grass, and 
iixing grave eyes on the gardener's 
fowls cluck-clucking under thoir |x*ns. 
And now the spot looked prettier to 
her than ever; it was so out of the 
way of Miss Assher, -with her bril- 
liant banner and personal claims, and 
fniall civil remarks. She thought 
Mr. Bates would not l>c roruo into his 
dinner yet, she would sit down and 
wait lor hini. 

But the was mistaken. Mr. Bates 
was seated in his arm chair, with his 
pocket-liandkerchicf thrown over his 
face, as the most eligible mode of 
passing away those supcrtiuous hours 
i)etwcen meals when the weather 
drives a man in-doors. Housed by 
the furious harking of Iiis chained 
bull-dog, he rlr-cried his little favorite 
approach] 11 L^ and forthwith presented 
himself at tlie door-way, looking dis- 
proportionately tidl compared with 
the height of his cotta^re. The bull- 
dog, meanwhile, unlx'nt from the 
severity of his ofTicial demeanor, and 
commenced a friendly interchange of 
ideas with Rupert. 

Mr. Bates's hair was now gray, but 
his frame was none the less stalwart, 
and his face looked all the redder, 
makinp" an artistic contrast with the 
deep blue of his cotton neckerchief, 
and of his linen apron tvHsted into a 
girdle round his waist. 

Why, dang my boottons, Miss 
Tiny," hecxclnimed, " lioo coom ye to 
coom oot dabUiu' your fact laike a lit- 
tle Musecnrr dock, sich a day as this 1 
Not bat what ai 'm ddaighted to b 



ye. Here, Hestlier,'* he called to his 
old humpbacked housekeeper, " tek 
the young ledy 'sooiubrelUi an' spread 
it oot to dray. Coom, coom in, Hiea 
Tiny, an' set ye doon by thefaire an' 
dray ycr fact, an* hev summat warm 
to kajje ye from ketchin' coold." 

Mr. Bates led the way, stooping 
ander the door-places, into his sma}! 
sitting-room, and, shaking the patf^ 
work cushion in his arm-dair, moiied 
it to within a good roasting difptwni^ 
of the blazing fii^. 

" i liank you, Uncle Bates " (Cate- 
rina kept up her childish epithets for 
her flrieadsy and this was one of them ) ; 
" not quite so elose to the fire, fiwX 
am warm with walking.** 

"Eh, but yer shoes are faine an' 
wet, an' ye must put np yer fact on 
the fender. Bare lag fact, baint 'em ? i 
— aboot the saiee of a good big spoon. [ 
I woonder yc can mek a shift to stan' 
on 'cm Sow, what '11 ye ]»cv to 
warm yer insaide ? ^a drop o' liot 
elder wain, now ? ** 

" No, not anytliing to drink, thank 
you ; it is n't very long since hreak- 
thst." said Caterina, drawing out the 
comforter from her deep pocket. 
Pockets were capacious in those days. 
" Look here. Uncle Bates, here is what 
I came to bring you. I made it on 
puq:ose for you. You must venr it 
this winter, and give your red one to 
old Brooks.** 

" Eh, Miss Tiny, this t« a beauty. 
An' ye made it all wi* yer little fin- 
gers for nn old feller laikc mae ! I 
tek it very kaind on ye, an* T belave 
yo I *11 wear it, an' l)e prood on 't 
too. These sthraipes, blue an' whaitie^ 
now, they mek it unoommoa prit- 
ty." 

" Yes, that will suit your complex- 
ion, yon know, better than the old 
scarlet one. I know Mrs. Sharp will 
be more in love with you than aver 
when she sees you in the new one." 

** My complexion, ye little roo^^ie ! 
ye 're a Imnjrhin* nt me. But laikin' 
o' complexions, what a beautiful color 
the bride as is to be has on her cheeks I 
Dang my boottons ! she looks faine 
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luuidMino o'tfos^baiek,— sits w 

upnu^Iit us a dart, wi' a ficurs like a 

statty ! Mistlircss Sh;^rp has prom- 
ised to put ID ' III haind one o' the doors 
when the iadic^ are com in' doon to 
dinner, so as I may sa« the youn^r un 
i' full dress, wi* all bar curls an' that. 
Misthress Shaq) says she 's almost 
beautifuller nor my Icdy was when 
she wasyoong ; an' I think yo 'li noot 
faind many i' the coonthry as Hcoom 
np to that." 

** Yea, Miss Assher is very hand- 
pomo," said Catcrina, ratlier faintly, 
feelm«: the sense of her own insi^niii- 
cancc return inff at this picture of the 
impressioii Miss Assher msde on 
others. 

" Well, an' T hopf» she *s ^ood too, 
an '11 mek a jjood naice to Sir Cris- 
thifer an' my ledy. Misthress Griffin, 
iha maid, says as she 's rether tatchy 
al^ find-fitttttn' aboot hw ctoothes, 
laike. But she 's yoong — she 's 
yoong ; that *11 wear off when she 's 
got a hoobband, an' children, an' sum- 
mat else to think on. Sir Cristhifbr 's 
fiuti an' delaighted, I can see. He says 
to me th' other Tnornin', says he, 
* Well, Bates, wluit do you think of 
your young misthress as is to be ? ' 
Aji' I says, * Whay, ycr honor, I 
think she's as fain a lass as iver I set 
eyes on ; an' I wish the Captain luck 
in a fain family, an' your honor laife 
an' health to see 't.' Mr. Warren 
says as tlie masther 's all for fornu'din' 
the weddin', an' it 11 very Isike he 
afore the autumn 's OOt" 

As Mr. Bates ran on, Caterina fdt 
something like a painful contraction 
at her heart. "Yes," she said, ris- 
ing, "I dare say it will. Sir Chris- 
lopher is very anxious for it. But I 
mast go, ITnc!e Bates ; Lady Chcvercl 
will be wanting me, and it is your 
dinner-time." 

" Nay, liiy dinner doon't rfnniiy a 
hit; but I moosn't kaep yc if my ledy 
wants yc. Though I nevn't thanked 
ye half anoof for the comfiter, — the 
wrapraskil, as they call 't. My feek- 
insy it 's a beanty. Bat ye look very 
~ lite and sadly^ Miss Tiny; I doubt 



ye 're poorly ; an* this wilkhig i' ih' 

wet is n't good for ye." 

" 0 yes, it is indeed," said Catcrina, 
hastening out, and taking up her um- 
brella from the kitchen tluor. "I 
must reall} go now ; so jrood by." 

She tripod oir» calling Rupert, 
while the irood gardener, his hands 
thrust deep in his pockets, stood look- 
ing after her and shaking his head 
with rather a melaneholy lUr. 

She ia;eis moor nesh and dilKcal 
than iver." he said, half to himself 
ami halt to Hester. " I should n't 
woonder if she fades away laike them 
cyclamens as I transplanted. She 
puts me i' maind on cm somehow, 
hangin* on their little thin stalks, so 
whaite an' tinder." 

The poor little thing made her way 
back, no longer hungering for the 
cold moist air as a coanteractivo of 
inward excitement, but with a chill 
at her heart which made the o^r^vard 
chill only dej)ressing. The poldcn 
sunli";ht beamed through the dripping 
bongns like a Sheebinah, or visible 
divine presence, and tiio birds were 
chirpin;^ and trilling their new au- 
tumnal son;;;^ so sweetly, it seemed aa 
if their throats, as well as the air, 
were all the clearer for the rain; 
but Caterina moved through all this 
joy and beauty like a poor wounded 
leveret painf illy dragging its little 
body through the sweet clover-tufts, 
— for it, sweet in vaiu. Mr. Bates's 
words about Sir Cbristoplier's joy. 
Miss Asshor's beauty, and the near> 
ness of the weddinjr, hnd eomo upon 
her like the pressure of a cold hand, 
rousing her Iruni confused dozing to 
a perception of hard, familiar realities* 
It is so with emotional natures, whose 
thouijhts arc no more th:in the fleet- 
ing shadows cast by feelinfx : to them 
words arc facts, and even when known 
to he iklse; have a mastery over their 
smiles and tears. Caterina entered 
her own room again, with no other 
chan;;e from her former state of dc- 
spoudency and wretchedness than an 
additional sense of injury tnm An- 
thony. Uis behavior towards her in 
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file monriag was » new wrong. To 

snatch a caress when slic jastly 
claimcnl an cx|»rcs>ion of ponitcMicc, 
of regret, of 8yn)pathy, wus to make 
more light of her than ever. 

CHAPXEIi YIIL 

That evening Miss Assher seemed 
to carry herself with unnstial haugh- 
tiness, and was coldly ohsfrvnnr of 
Caterina. There was unnustukably 
• tbnnder in theeir. CaplaiQWybruw 
appeared to take the matter very ea- 
sily, and was inclined to brave it out 
by paying more than onlinnry atten- 
tion to ('atcrina. Mr. Uiltil li id in- 
duced hi r to play a game at draughts 
with him, Lady Assher bein^ seated 
at inquet with* Sir Christopher, and 
Miss Assher in determined con^ ersa- 
tion with Lady Cheverel. Andiony, 
thus left as an odd unit, sauntered up 
to Caterina's ehair, and leaned behind 
her, watching the game. Tina, with 
all the remembrances of the morning 
thick npon her, felt her cheeks be- 
coming mure and more criuison, and 
at last said impatiently, " I wish you 
would go away." 

This linppcncd directly under the 
view of Miss Asshor, who saw Cate- 
rina's n (Idcning checks, saw that .«*he 
said something impaticntlv, and that 
Captain Wybrow moved away in 
consequence. There Avas another 
person, too, who had noticed this in- 
cident with stmng intero<r, and who 
was moreover aware that Miss Asslier 
not only saw, but keenly observed, 
what was passing. That other per- 
son was Mr. Gilfi], and he drew some 
painful conelusions which heightened 
his anxiety for Caterina. 

The next morning, in spite of tiiermc 
weadier, Miss Assher declined riding, 
and Ijady Cheverel, perceiving that 
tliere was something wrong between 
the lovers, took care that they should 
be left together ia the drawing-room. 
Miss Assher, seated on the sofo near 
the fire, was busy with some hpaicy* 



work, In which she seemed beM on 

making great progress this momrng. 
Captain Wvbrow sat opposite with a 
neMsj>aper in his liand, from which 
he obligingly read extracts with an 
eiaborately easy air, wilfnlly 
scious of the contemptuous silenee 
with which she pnrssucd her filigree 
wuik. At length he put down the 
paf>er, which he could no longer pre- 
tend nottojiave exhausted, and Mim 
Asslier then said : — 

^ou seem to be on T«y intimate 
terms with Mi«s Sarti.'* 

" With Tina i O yes; she has al- 
ways been the pet of the house, you 
know. We have been quite brotllflr 
and sister together." 

" Sisters don't generally color so 
very deeply when their brothers ap- 
proach them." 

"Does she color 1 I never M- 
ticed it. Bnt she 's a timid littto 
thing." 

•'It would be much better if you 
would not he so hypocritical. Captain 
Wybrow. I em oonfident there has 

been some flirtation between yon. 

Miss iSarti, in her position, won Id 
never speak to you witlj the petulance 
she did last night, if you had not 
given her some kind of claim oa 
you." 

** My dear Beatrice, now do be rea- 
sonable ; do ask yourself ^\ hat earthly 
probability there is that 1 should think 
of flirting with poor little Tina. /* 
there anything about her to attract 
that sort of attention ? She is more 
child than woman. One thinks of her 
as a little girl to be petted and played 
with." 

"Pray, what were you playing at 
with her yesterday morning, when I 
came in unexpectedly, and her checks 
were flushed, and her hands treia- 

bling ? " 

"Yesterday morning?— O, I »• 
member. You know I always teaid 

her about Gilfil, who is over lioad and 
ears in love with her ; and she is an- 
frry at that, — perhaps, because she 
likes him. They were old playfellows 
years before I came here, and 6Sr 
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Christopber has set his heart on their 

marrying." 

" Captain Wyhrow, you arc very 
false, ft had authinj:!^ to do with Mr. 
Giliil that she colored lust night when 
j<m leaned over her chair. Ton 
might j ust as well be candid. If your 
own TTiiiid is not made up, pmv flo no 
violence to yourself. 1 am (^uite 
ready to give way to Miss barti's su- 
perior attractions. Understand that, 
so far as I am concerned, you are per- 
fectly at lilxjrty. I decline any share 
in the atfection of a man who ibri'oits 
my respect by duplicity." 

In saying this Adas Assher rose. 
4Hid was sweeping haughtily ont of 
the room, when Captain Wybrow 
plaecd himself before her, and took 
her hand. 

" Dear, dear Beatrice, be patient ; 
do not judge me so rashly. Sit down 
again, sweet*" he added, in a pleading 
voice, pressing both her hands be- 
tween his, and lead in <r her hack to the 
sofa, where he sat down beside her. 
Miss Assher was not unwilling to 
be led back or to listen, but she re- 
tained her cold and haughty expres- 

SiOQ. 

** Can you not trust me, Beatrice ? 
Can yon not believe me, although 
there may be things I am unable to 

explain.'^ 

" Why should thcrf^ he anythini^ 
you are unable to explain { An hon- 
orable man will not be placed in cir- 
camstances which he cannot explain 
to the woman he seeks to make his 
wife. He will not ask her to believe 
that he acts pro|>crly ; he will let her 
know that be docs so. Let me go, 
sir/* 

She attempted to rise, but be passed 
bis hand round her waist And de- 
tained her. 

** Now, Beatrice dear," he said im- 
ploringly, can you not understand 
that there aro things a man does n*t 
like to tnlk ahout, — secrets that he 
must kee]) for the sake of others, and 
not for his own sakcl Everything 
that relates to mvself yon may ask 
me, but do not ask me to tell other 



people's secrets. Don't yoa imder- 

stand me ? " 

*• O yes,** said Miss Assher, scorn- 
fully, ** I understand. Whenever you 
make love to a woman, — that is her 
secret, which yon are bound to keep 
for her. But it is follv to be talking 
in this way, Captain W^vbrow. It is 
very plain that there is some relation 
more than irieudship between you and 
Miss Sarti. 6ince you cannot explain 
that relation, there is no more to be 
said between us." 

"Confound it, Beatrice ! you '11 
drive uie mad. Can a fellow help a 
girl's falling in love with him f Such 
things are always happening, but men 
don*t talk of them. These fancies 
will spring up without the sli^'^htest 
foundation, especially when a woman 
sees few people ; they die ont again 
when there no encouragement. If 
you could like me, you ought not to 
DC surprised that other people can : 
you ought to tbiuk the better of them 
for it.'* 

" You mean to say, then, that Miss 
Sarti is in love with yon, without 

your ever havinj; made lo\'c to her." 

"Do not press me to say such 
things, dearest. It is enough that 
yon Know I love you, — that I am 
devoted to you. Yon naughty qneen, 
you, you know there is no chance for 
any one else where von are. You are 
only tormenting me, to prove your 
power over mc. But don't he too 
cruel ; for you know they sav I have 
anotlMrheu^disea8C besides fove, and 
these scenes bring on terrible palpita- 
tions." 

" But i must have uii answer to tliis 
one question," said Miss Assher, a 
little softened. ''Has there been, or 
is there, any love on your side to- 
wards Miss Sarti? I have notbiTi'-^ 
to do with her feelings, but I have a 
right to know yours.** 

*• I like Tina very much ; who 
would not like such a little simple 
thinq: ? You would not wish me not 
to lii^e her ? But love — that is a 
very difierent afiair. One has a 
biotfaerly aflbction for such a woman 
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as Tina ; hvti it is an^bsr 8ort of 

•woman that one loves." 

These Wt wurd^i were made doubly 
significant by a look of tenderness, 
and a kiss imprinted on the hand 
Captain Wybrow held in his. Miss 
Asshrr \v!i> conqneretl. It was so far 
from probable that Anthony should 
love that pale insignificant little thing, 
-—SO higflly probable that he should 
adore the beautiful Miss Assher. On 
the whole, it was rather p^rnfifying 
that othiT women sliuuld he languish- 
ing fur her hanUsouic lover ; he really 
was an exquisite creature. Poor 
Miss Sarti ! . Well, she would get 
over it. 

Captain Wybrow saw his advan- 
ti^. ** Come sweet love," he con- 
tinued» "let us talk no mom about 
vopleasant things. You will keep Ti- 
na 8 secret, and be very kind to her, — 
won't yoii ' — for my sake. But you 
will ride uui llo^v ? See what a glori- 
ous day it U loi riding. Let me or- 
der the liMes. I terribly in want 
of the air. Come» give mo one forgiv- 
ing kiss, and say you will go." 

Miss Asshcr complied with the 
double request, and then went to equip 
herself for the ride, wiiiic her lover 
walked to the stables. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Meahwhiui Kr. Gilfil, who had 

a heavy weight on his mind, had 
watched for the moment when, the two 
elder ladies havin;j^ driven out, Catc- 
rina would probably be alone in Lady 
Chererel's sltthig-room. He went up 
and knocked at the door. 

" Come in," said the swcot mellow 
voice, always thrilling to him ns ilie 
sound of rippling water to the thirsty. 

He enten>d and found Catetina 
standing in some confusion, as if she 
had been startled from a revcry. She 
felt relieved when she ^nw it was May- 
nard, but, the next moment, felt a lit- 
tle pettish that lie ^ould have come 
to iBtemtpt awl ftightm ber. 



" O. it is you, Maynardl I>o jTMl 
want Lady Chcvercl ? " 

** No, Caterina," he fuiswered grave- 
ly ; " I want jon. I have somethinig 
very particular to say to you. Will 
you let me sit down with you for bidf 
an hour ? " 

** Yes, dear old preacher," said 
Caterina, sitting down with au air 
of weariness ; ** what is It f 

Mr. Gilfil placed himself opposite to 
her, and said : " I hope you will not 
Ihj hurt, Caterina, by what I am go- 
ing to 6ay to you. I do not speak 
irom any other feeUngs than real a^' 
fection and anxiety for you. I pai 
everything else out of the question. 
Yon know you arc more to me tlian all 
the w orld ; but I will not thrust hefora 
you a feeling which you are unable to 
return. I speak to you as a brocber, 
— the old Maynard that used to scold 
yon for getting your fishiTip:-line 
tan- led ten years ago. Tou will not 
believe that I have any mean, selfish 
motive in mentkming uiings that are 
painful to you 1 " 

*' No ; I know you arc very goody" 
said Catcrina, abstractedly. 

" From what 1 saw yesterday even- 
ing," Mr. GilHl went on, hesitating^ 
and coloring slightly, " I am led to 
fear — pray forgive me if I am wton^ 
Caterina — that you — that Captam 
Wybrow is hai^e enough still to trifle 
with your feelings, that he still aiiows 
himself to behavo to you as no man 
ought who is the dedared lover of 
another woman." 

" What do you mean, Maynard ' " 
said Catcrina, with auger Hashing 
from her eyes. "Do you mean that 
I let him make love to me? What 
right have you to think that of met 
What do yon mean tbatyott saw yes- 
terday evening ? " 

"l5o not 1^ angry, Caterina. I 
don't suspect you of ooing wrong. I 
only susjiect that heartless puppy of 
behaving so as to keep awake feelings 
in you that not only destroy your own 
peace of mind, but may lead to very 
bad conseqoences with regard to oth- 
ers. I want to warn you that Mist * 
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Assher has her eyes oyx n on what 
passe* between you and Captain Wy- 
brow, and I feel me she is getting jeal- 
ous of yon. • PlB.y be very careful, 
Caierina, and try to bcfiavc with po- 
liteness and inditi'erence to him. You 
must sec by this time that he is not 
irorth the feeling voa have given him. 
fie 'b more distnrbed at his palse beat- 
ing one too many in a minute, than 
at oil the misery he has caused yon by 
his foolish trifliti<^." 

" You ought not to speak so of him, 
Maynard/' said Catenna, passionate* 
" He is not what you think. He 
care for me ; he did lovo ino ; only 
he wanted to do what his uncle 
wished." 

O, to be rave ! I know it is only 
from the most virtnous motives that 
he does what is oooTenient to him- 

Hr. Giltil paused. He felt that he 
WAS getting iiritaied* and defeating his 
own object. Pi*csently ha continued in 

a calm and affectionate tone : — 

** I will sav no more about what I 
think of him, (.^aterina. But whether 
he loved you or not, his position now 
with Miss Assher is such that any 
lovo you may cherish for him can 
bring nothing but misery. God knows 
I don't expect you to leave oS loving 
him at a moment's notice. Time and 
absence, and trying to do what is 
right, are the only cures* If it were 
not that Sir Christopher and Lady 
Chevcrel would he displeased and puz- 
zled at your wisliiag to leave homo 
Jost now, I wonld yon pay a vis- 
it to my sister. She and her husband 
nrf 2;ood creatures, and wnuM rnako i 
their house a home to you. But I 
could not urge the thing just now with- 
oat giving a special reason ; and what 
is most of all to be dreaded is the rais- 
ing of any suspicion in Sir Christo- 
pher's mind of what h;us happened in 
the past, or of your present feelings. 
You think so too, don't ^ou, Tina ? " 

Mr. Giifil paused afi;ain, but Gate- 
rina said nothing. She was looking 
away from him, out of the window, 
and her eyes were filUog with tears. 



He rose, and, advancing a little to 
wards her, held out his haud and 
said: — 

" Forgive me, Caterina. for intmd* 

ing on your feelings in rliis way. I 
was so afraid you might not be aware 
how Miss Assher watched you. Ke- 
member^ I entreat you, that the peaoe 
of the whole fiunily dqiends on vour 
power of governing yourself. Only 
say you forgive mc before I go." 

"Dear, good Maynard," she said ; 
stretching out her little hand and tak* 
ing two of his large fingers in her 
grasp, while her tears flowed fast; 
** I am very cross to you. But my 
heart is breaking. I don't know 
what I do. Good by." 

He stooped down, kissed ^e little 
hand, and then left the room. 

** The cursed scoundrel ! " he mut- 
tered between his t^cth, as he closed 
the door behind him. *' If it were not 
for Sir Christopher, I shonld like to 
pound him into paste to poison pop- 
pies like himself. 

CHAPTER X 

That evening Captain "Wybrow, 
returning irom a long ride with Miss 
Assher, went up to his dressing-room 
and seated himself with an air of con- 
siderable lassitude before his mirror. 
Tlie reflection there presented of his 
exquisite self was ccrtaiiily ]>aler and 
more worn than usual, and might ex- 
cuse the anxiety with which he first 
felt his pnlse, and then laid his hand 
on his heart. 

" It 's a devil of a position tiiis for 
a man to be in," was the train of his 
thought, as he kept his eyes fixed on 
the glass, while he leaned back in his 
chair, and crossed his hands l)ehind 
his head ; " between two jealous wo- 
men and both of them as ready to 
take fire as tinder. And in my state 
of health, tool I shonld be glad 
enough to run away from the whole 
Jilfair, and go off^ to some lotos-eating 
phice or other where there are no wo«> 
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men, or only women who arc too sleepy 
to t)e jealous. Here um I, doiu^ noth- 
ing to please myself, trying to do the 

best thing for everybotqr cLw, and all 
Uie comfort I get k 10 hftve fire shot st 

me from wojnen's eyes, and venom 
spurted at mc from women's tongues. 
If Beatrice takes another jealous fit 
into h«r heifd, — ud It's likely 
enough, Tim, w so tuimaiMgeftUfl^ 
I don't know what storm she may 
raise. And any hitch in this mar- 
riapc, especially of that sort, might be 
a i'utal business for the old gentle- 
man. I wonldn't have snch a Uow 
iall npon him for a f^nat ileal. Be- 
sides, a man must be married some 
time in liis life, and I could hardly do 
])etter than marry Beatrice, birn s 
an nncommonly fine woman, and 
I 'm really very fond of her; and us 
I shall let her have her own way, her 
temper woTi't signify nmrli. I Avish 
the wedding was over and done with, 
for this fuss does n't suit me at all. 
I haven't been half so woU lately. 
That scene about Tina this morning 
quite upset me. Poor little Tina! 
What a little simpleton it was, to set 
her heart on mc in that way ! But 
she ought to see how impoesible it is 
^t things should he different. If 
she would but understand how kindly 
I feel towards her, and make up her 
mind to look on mc as a friend, — but 
that is what one never can get a wo- 
man to do. Beatrice is very good- 
natared ; I 'm sore she wonld be kind 
to the little thing. It would be a 
great comfort if Tina would talce to 
Gilfil, if it were only in anL'^er against 
me. lie 'd make her u capital has- 
hand, and I shoald like to see the 
little grasshopper happy. If I had 
}u^n in a different position, I would 
certainly have married her m\'self ; but 
that was out of the question with my 
vesponsibilities to Sir Christopher. I 
think a little persnaalon from mv an- 
cle would bring her to accept Gilfil ; 
I know she would never be able to op- 
pose my uncle's wishes. And if they 
were unce married, she 's such a lov- 
ing little .thi^g» aha wonld looii be. 



billing and cooing with him as if she 
had never kno\*Tj mc. It wonld cer- 
tainly' be the best thing for her happi- 
ness if that marriage wen hastenedi 
Heighol Those are lucky fettows 
that have no women £EUling in lova 
with them. It's a confiMmded n>> 
sponsibility." 

At this point in his meditationb he 
turaed his head a Ilttia, sc» aa to get a 
tbi^e-quarter v i t ^\ of his face. Clear- 
ly it wa*^ the ' dono wfciire defia hd- 
lezza " that laid these onerous duties 
upon him, — an idea winch naturally 
suggested that ha shoald ring for his 
valet. 

Fur the next few days, hownvaiv 
there w;is siieh a cessation of threat^ 
enmg symptoms as to allay the anxi- 
ety both of Captain Wybrow and 
Mr. QUfil. All earthly diings ha*» 
their loU : even on nights when the i 
most unappeasable wintl is rn^,^ing^, 
there will be a moment of stillness 
before it crashes among the boughs 
again, and storms against the wiw 
dow8» and howls like a thousand losi 
demons through the key-holes. 

Miss Assher appeared to be in the 
highest good -humor; Captain Wy- 
hiow was more assiduous than usual, 
and was ver^ ctrenmspeet in his bchav^ 
ior to Catenna, on whom Miss Assher 
bestowed unwonted attentions. The 
weather was brilliant; there were rid- 
ing excursions in the mornings and 
dinner-parties in the evenings. Ctm* 
saltations in the library betwasn Sir 
Christopher and Lady Assher s«emed 
to be leading to a satisfactory resnlt; 
and it was understood that this vi>it 
at Cheverel Manor would teiniinate 
in another fortnight, when the preps^ 
rations for the wading wonld be 
Ciirrifd forward with all despatch at 
Earleigh. The Baronet scenicfi 
every day more radiant Accustomed 
to view people who entered into Us 
plans by the pleasant light whidi hit 
own strong will and bright hopeful- 
ness were always casting on the fu- 
ture, he saw nothing but personai 
charms and promising domestic qual- 
itifis in Jl£iw Aisalier, whose fflfetawf 
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of ey** and taste in cxternnls formed a 
real ground of sympathy between her 
and Sir Christopher. Lady (Jhever- 
id.'B cntjuwiaim new raw aliove tlw 
tasiperate mark' of calm satisfaction, 
and, having quite her tiharc of the 
critictil acumen which cliaracteriz^s 
the laiitiial estiinatcs of the fair sex, 
she liad a more modei*ate opinion of 
Min AMher'B ^alatiefc She suspect- 
ed that the fair Bafttriee kad a sharp 
and imperious t<Mnper ; and being 
herself, on principle and by habitual 
self-command, the moit deferential of 
viTes, sbe notieed with disapproval 
Miss Aashcr's occasional air of au- 
thority towards Captain Wy brow. 
A prond woman who has learned to 
submit ciirries all her pride to the ro- 
iuibrcement of her submission, and 
]0qIcs down with severe superiority on 
all feminine assumption as unbeooai- 
iilfj." Lad V Chcverol, however, con- 
fined hor criticisms to th'3 privacy of 
her owu thoughts, and, with a reti- 
wbicli I Ibiur may seem imaredi* 
We, did not use them as a means of dU« 
tarbin;^ her husband's complacency. 

And Caterina ? How did she pass 
these sunny autumn days, in wiiich i 
the skies seemed to bo srniiing on the 
fiimily gladness 1 To her thechan;:^ 
m Miss Assher*s manner was unac- 
countable. Those compassionate at- 
tentions, those smiHni:^condesf-msions, 
were torture to Catoritia, who was 
eoostantly tempted to repulse them 
with anger. She thoaght, " Pedhaps 
Anthony has told her to be kind to 

E>or Tina." This n-fi-^ an insult. 
0 ought to have known tliat the 
■ere presence of Miss Asshor was 
painful to her, that Miss Assher's 
smiles scorched her, that Miss Assher's 
kind words were like poison sdnffs in- 
flaminfi: her to madn<'ss. And ne — 
Antiiony — he was evidently repent- 
ing of the tenderness he had been be- 
trayed into that morning in the draw- 
inir-room. He was cold and distant 
and civil to her, to ward off Beatrice's 
suspicions, and Beatrice could be so 
gracious now, because she was sure 
<tf AathoDy'ae&twtdQvotioii. . Wdll 



and so it ouj^ht to be, — and she 
ought not to wish it otherwise. And 
yet — O, he umju crud to her. She 
coold never have hehaved so to him. 
To make her love him so, ~ to speah 
such tender words, — to give her such 
caresses, and then to behave as if 
such things had never been. He lutd 
given her the poison that seemed so 
sweet while she was drinking it, and 
now it was la her blood, and she was 
helpless. 

With this tempest pent np in her 
bosom, the poor child went up to her 
room every night, and there it s^ 
borst forth, 'iiiere with loud whia- 
pors and sobs, restlessly i)acinp;' up 
and down, lyini; on the har<l floor, 
courtin;{ cold and weariness, she told 
to the pitiful listening (ii-^^ht the an- 
gnish which she could pour into no 
mortal ear. But always sleep camo 
at last, and always in tin* morning 
the reactive calm that euabied her to 
hve through the day. 

It is amasing how long a voung 
frame will go on battling with this 
sort of secret wretchedness, and yet 
show no traces of the conflict for any 
I but symptithotir eyes. The very deli- 
cacy of Catehna'a usual appearance, 
her natnral paleness and habitoally 
quiet mouse-like ways, made any 
symptoms of fati^'uc and suffering: less 
noticeable. And her sin^ng — the 
one thing in which she ceased to be 
pawive, and became prominen — lost 
none of its energy. She herself some* 
times wondered how it was that 
whether she felt sad or nnerry, crnshed 
I with the sense of Anthony's mdiffer- 
ence or burning with impatience un- 
der Miss Asslwr's attentions, it was 
always a relief to her to sing. Those 
full doep notes she set it forth sofined 
to be lifting the pain trora her heart, 
— seemed to be carrying away the 
madness from her brain. 

Thus Lady Cbeverel noticed no 
change in Caterina, and it was only 
Mr, Gilfil who discerned with anxiety 
the feveiish spot that sometimes rose 
on her cheek, the deepening violet 

tint onder her c^yes, and the strange 
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absent g:1ance, the nnhealthy glitter | 
of the hoautitni eyes themselves. 

But iii06C agitated uii^lit^ were pro> 
dndBg • nore latal cfleet tbia wm 
xepmenied bj those «liglit outward 
duages. 

CHAPTER XI. 

The following Sunday, the morn- 
ing being rainy it was determined 
that the taiuily should not ^o to Cnm- 
bermoor Church as usual, but that 
Mr. Gilill, who hadoolv an afternoon 
serrice at his curacy, should conduct 
the mornin;; service in tlu* ( h;^jM?l. 

Just before the appointed hour of 
eleven, Caterina cauie down iuto the 
dnwing-rooin» looking so unusually 
iU as U) eall forth an anxious inquiry 
fmm Lady Chevcrel, who, on learn- 
ing that she had a severe hrMdachc, 
insisted that she siiould nui attend 
service, and at once packed her up 
oomfonablj on a sofa near tha fire, 
patting a volume of Tillotw>n'« Ser- 
mons into her hanfN, — as appropri- 
ate reading, if Caterina sliould feel 
equal to that means of edification. 

Excellent medicine for the mind 
are the good Archbishop's sermons, 
but a m^icine, unhappily, not suited 
to Tina's case. She Fat M-ith the 
book open on her knees, her dark 
eves flxe<l vacantly on the portrait of 
that handsome Jidy Cheverel, wife 
of the notable Sir Anthony. She 
pazcd at the picture withont thinking 
of it, nnrl the fair blonrl danic seemed 
to look dowti on her with that Ikj- 
nignant unconcern, that mild won- 
der» with which happy self-possessed 
women are apt to look down on their 
agitated and wwiker sisters. 

Caterina was tliinkin^^ of the near 
future, — of tiic wedding that was so 
soon to come, «- of aU she woald 
have to live through in the next 
months. ' 

"I wish I could be very ill, and 
die before then," slie thought. 
"When people get very ill, they 
don't miaa amlth^igec Poor Ba^ 



I ty Richards looked so happy when 
she was in a decline. She did n't 
seem to care any more nliout her 
lover that she %ms eng^aged to lie 
married to, and she Itked the smett 
of the flowers so, that I used to take | 
her. O, if T could hut like anythinp, 
— if I could but tiiink about auy- 
thing else ! If these dreadful feelings 
wonM go away, I would n't mind 
about not being happy. I wouldn't I 
want anything, — and I could do 
what would please Sir Christopher 
uud Ladv Cheverel. But when that 
I'age end anger comet into me, J | 
don't know what to do. I don't fssl | 
the pround under me ; I only feel my 
head and heart beatinp-, and it seems 
as if 1 mu:>t do something dreadful. i 
Oh ! I wonder if any one ever felt li^ 
me before. I must be very wicked* 
But God will have pity on ma; ha 
kno^^ ? all I have to l>car," 

In this way the time wore on till 
Tina heard the sound of voicea aloiig 
the passage, and became eonsdooi 
that tlie volume of Tillotson had 
slipped on the floor. She had only 
just picked it up, and seen with 
alarm that the pages were bent, when 
Lady Assber, Beatrice, and Captain 
Wybrow entered, all with that IMl i 
and cheerful air which a sermon ia \ 
often observed to piodnoe when it is I 
quite finished. 

Lady Assher at once came aud 
seated henelf by Caterina. Bor 
ladyship had been considerably re> 
freshed by a doze, and was in great> ^ 
force for monologue. 

" Well, my dear Miss Sarti, and 
how do you feel now I <— a little be^ 
ter, I see. I thought you would be^ 
sirtingf qnietiy here. These head- 
aches, now, are all from weakness. 
Yon must not over-exert yourself, 
and you inu:»t Lake bitters. I used 

to have just the same eort of hesdp* 
aches when I was yonr age, and old 

Dr. Samson used to sny to my moth- 
er, ' Madam, what your daughter 
suffers irom is weakness.' Ho was 
snch a cnriona old man, waa Br*- 
iSamaon. Bat Xwiibjoacoahl hate 
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this tnoming. 

Such an excellent sermon! It was 
about the ten virjijins : five of them 
were foolish, and five were clever, 
know; and Mr. Gilfll explained 
alt that. What a very pleasant 
joimLT man he is ! so very quiet and 
af^rccablc, aind such a good h»ind at 
whist. I wish wc had him at Far- 
leigh. Sir Jolm would have liked 
him beyond anything ; he la lO ^od- 
tcmpcTcd i\t cards, and he \yvLS such a 
man for cards, was Sir John. And 
oar rector is a very irritable man ; 
he can't bear to Io»o bis money at 
carda. I don't think a clergyman 
ought to mind about losing his 
money ; do you ? — do yon now 1 '* 

" O pmy, Lndy iVsshcr," inter- 
posed Beatrice, in her usual tone of su- 
periority, **do not weary poor Cateri- 
lift with such nninterttttttg^ questions. 
Your head sei^m^ very bad still, 
dear," she continued, in a condoling 
tone, to Caterina ; '* do t ike my 
vfnaimtti!, and keep it in your pock- 
et It will perhaps refresh yon now 
and then;'* 

*'Ko, thank yon," answered Cate- 
rina ; " I will not take it away from 
jon." 

''Indeed, dear, I never use it; you 

must take it," Miss Assher persisted, 
holdino^ it eloi9c to Tinas hand. 
Tina colored deeply, pushed the vin- 
aigrette away with some impatience, 
and said : " Thank you, I never use 
tliosc thmgs. I don't like vinai- 
grettes." 

Miss Assher returned the vinaigrette 
to her pocket in siu pri.sc and hauijh- 
ty stlenee, and Caj)tain Wybrwv, 
who had looked on in pome alarm, 
sniti hastily : " See ! it is quite brirrht 
out of doors now. There is time 
for a walk before luncheon. Come, 
Bentrice, put on voar hat and doak, 
and letns have half an hour's walk 
on the gravel." 

" Yes, do, my dear," said Lad^ 
Assher, " and i will go and see if 
Sir Christopher !s having his walk in 
the gallery." 

^ JtM soott'aa the door haddosed ho> 



hind the two ladies, Captain WybitJW, 
standing with his back to tbt; fire, 
tamed towards Caterina, and said in 
a tone of earnest rcmonstmncc : *' My 
dear GMerina, let me b^ of you to 
exercise more eontmt over yoar feel* 
ings ; you arc really rude to Miss 
Assher, and 1 can see that she U quite 
hurt. Consider how strange your be- 
havior mnst apf>ear to her. She will 
wonder what on ?h> the cause of it. 
Come, dear Tina," he added, ap- 
proachitig her, and attemptinr,' to take 
her hand ; " fbr your own sake let me 
entreat you to receive her attentions 
politetv. She really feels very kindly 
towaras you, and 1 should be SO hap* 
py to see you friends." 

Caterina was already in such a 
state of diseased susceptibility that 
the most innocent words from Cap- 
tain Wybrow would have been irri* 
tatiug to her, as the whir of the 
most delicate win*,' will atHict a ner- 
vous patient. Hut this tone of iicnev- 
olent remonstrance was intolerable. 
He had inflicted a great and unre- 
pented injury on her, and now he a^- 
sumeil an air of benevolence towards 
her. This was a new outrage. His 
profession of good-will was insolence. 

Caterina snatched away her hand 
and said indignantly: "Leave me to 
myself, Captain Wybrow 1 X do not 
disturb you." 

" Caterina, why will you be so 
violent, — so mynst to me ? It is lor 
you that I feel anxkias. Miss Assher 
has already noticed how strange your 
behavior is Ixjth to her and me, and 
it puts mo into a very dithcult posi- 
tion. What can I say to her ? " 

V Say ? " Caterina burst forth with 
intense bitterness, rising, and moving 
towards the door ; " say that I am a 
poor silly girl, and have fallen in love 
with you, and am jealous of her ; bat 
that you have never had any feeling 
but pity for me, — you have never be- 
haved with anything more than friend- 
liness to me. Tell her that, and she 
will think all the better of you." 

Tina uttered this as the bitterest 
sarcasm her ideas would furnish her 
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w\th, not hftvinj: the faintest snspicion 
that the sarcasm derived any of its 
bitieruti&i from truth. Luilcraeikth 
•il Iwr MSM of wrong, which was 
rathtf instinctive than reflaettve, — 

underTic;tt!i all the iTiiidru's-'i of her 
jcaJousv, and her uii*juvernable im- 
pulses of resentment and vindictive- 
nan, undenMaA all this sooccbing 
passMm, there were still left some hid- 
den crystal dews of trust, of self-re- 
proof, of belief that Anthony was try- 
lU)^ to do the right. Love bad not 
all gone to IM the Atw of hatrad. 
TIaa still trusted thai Anthony felt 
nacre for her than he seemed to feel ; 
she was still fur from suspectinf^ him 
of a wrong which a woman resenis 
even more than inconatancy. And 
■he threw out thia taaat simply as 
the most intense expn^i<m she eonld 
find for the anper of the moment. 

As she stood nearly in the middle 
of the room, her hiiie body trembling 
nocter the slioek of pantona loo strong 
Ibr it, her very lips pale» and her 
eyes gleaminu^, tlie door opened, and 
Miss Assht r appeared, tall, bloominrr, 
and splendid, in her walking cos- 
tome. As she entered, her thee wove 
the smile appropriate to the exits and 
entrances ot a young la^y who feels 
that her presence is an interesting 
fact ; but the next moment she lookol 
at Caterina with grave surprise, and 
Ihea thvew a glance of angry sus- 
pieton at Captain Wybrow, who wore 
on air of weariness and vexntion. 

" Perhaps you are too much en- 

fagcd to walk out. Captain Wybrow 1 
will go alone.'' 

*' No, no, I am coming," he an- 
j,i[vered, hurryinir toward'? her, %nd 
leading her out of the room ; leaving 
pour Caterina to feel all tlie reaction 
of shame and self-nproodi after her 
ombnnl of posskm. 



CHAPTER XII. 

"Prat, what is likely to be the 
nea^t scene .in the drama between you 



and Miss Sarti * " said Miss Asshcr 
to Captain Wybrow, as soon as tliev 
were out on the gravel. it wuuid 
be asieeable to lunro some iden^ of 
what is coming." 

Cfiptain Wybrow was silent. He 
felt out of humor, Nvenried, iii moved. 
There come moment-a when one almost 
dsterminee neter again to oppoee 
anything but dead silence to an ungxy 
woman* "Now then, confound it, 
he said to himi>elf, ' 1 m going to be 
battered on the other flank.'' He 
looked rasohitefy at the horizon, with 
something more like a frown on his 
face than Beatrice had ever oem 
there. 

After a pause of two or three miii- 
utes, she continued in a still haugh- 
tier tone, ** I snppose yo« are aarare, 
Captain Wybrow, that I expect on 
explanation' of what I haTO jnsl 
se<m." 

** I have no explanation, my dear 
Beatrice,*' he answered at laa^ aMik* 

ing a strong effort over himself, '*ex» 
cent what I have already given yon. 
I hojx'd you would never recur tatbe 
subject." 

"Your explanation, however, is 

veiT far from satisfactory. I can on- 
ly sjiy that the airs Miss Sarti thinks 
herself entitU'd to put on tcnMird> vou 
are quite incompatible witii your posi- 
tion aa regards me. And her behar- 
ior tome is most insulting. 2 sludl 
certainly not stay in the house under 
snch circnmstsmces, and mamma must 
state the reasons to Sir Christopher." 

** Beatrice," said Captain Wybrow, 
his irritation giving way^ to alarm, 
" I beseech yon to be patient, and ck* 
ereise your jrood feelings in this affair. 
It is very pninful. I know, but 1 nra 
sure you would be grieved to injure 
poor Caterina,— > to bring down my 
uncle*8 anger upon her. Consider 
what a poor little diqiendeat tbiiig 
she is." 

** It is very adroit of you to make 
these evasions, but do not suppose 
that they deceive me. SCisa 8aiti 

would never dare to behave to you as 

she does, if you iiad not flkteil «(i(h 
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her. or Tnade \ovc to licr. I snppose 
ehe considers vour eng;i;;i nu nt to me 
a breach of faith to her. I am much 
obUged to yoa, certainly, for iiiftkin<; 
ineMiss Sarti's rival. Yoa have told 
me a falsehood, Captain Wybrow." 

" Beatrice, I solemnly declare to 
you that Caterioa in iiothiuK more 
jto me than a girl I natiimly M 
Irindly to,—- as a favorite of my un- 
cle's and a nice little thinj:: enough. 
I 'jhould ho ^h\<\ to see her married to 
Gil til to-morrow ; that a good proof 
that I 'm not in love with her, I 
•luMricI think. A« to the past, I may 
have shown her little attentions, 
which she has exaggerated and mis- 
interpreted. What man not liable 
to that, sort of thing 1 " 
. ''But what caa she found hor be- 
JMTior eaf What had she been say- 
mg to you tills morning to make her 
tremble and turn j i:\le in that way ? " 

O, I don't know, I just said 
aamething about her behaving pee- 
vishly, with that Italian blood of 
hers, there 's no knowing how she 
may take what one says. She 's a 
fierce little thing, though she seems 
JO quiet generally." 

**But ahe oojs^ht to he made to 
know how unbecoming and indelicate 
ker conduct is. For my part, I won- 
der Lady Chevcrel has not noticed 
her short answers and the lurs she 
pnta an." 

" Let me beg of you, Beatrice, not 
to hint anythinp^ of the kind to Lady 
Chevorol. You inust hrtve observed 
how istrict my aunt ii. it never en- 
tma her head that a girl can be in 
love with a man who haa not made 
ker an offer.'' 

" Well, I shall let Miss Sarti know 
myself that I have observed her con- 
duet It win bo only a eharity to 
ker." 

"Nay, dear, that will be doing 
nothin-^ but harm. Caterinn's tem- 
per is peculiar. The best thing you 
can do will be to leave her to herself 
aa mn^ as poasibie. It will all wear 
off. I 're no doubt she '11 be married 
M Gm. befom tag». Girls' te^ 



are easily diverted from one object to 
another. By Jove, what a rate my 
heart is galiopmg at! These con- 
founded palpitationagetwone instead 
of better.^' 

Thus cnricd the conversation, so 
far as it concerned Catenna, not w ith- 
out leaving a distinct resolution in 
Captain Wybrow's mind* a resoln* 
tion carried into effect the next day, 
wlicrt hv. ^yns in the libraiy with Sir 
Christopher for the purpose of dis- 
cussing some arrangements about tlM 
approaching marriage. 

" By the by," he said cardessly, 
when the business came to a pause, 
and he was .«!:mTitering round the 
room with his hands iu his coat-pock- 
eta, surveying the backs of the books 
that lined & walls, "when is the 
weeing between Gilfil and Caterina 
to come off, ^ir? I've a fellow fool- 
ing for a pour devil so many fathoms 
deep in love aa Mayimrd. Why 
should n't their marriage happen as 
soon as onis 1 I suppose he has come 
to an understanding with Tina ? 

"Why," said Sir Ciiristopher, " I 
did think of letting the thin<? he until 
old Crichley died; he can t lioid out 
very long, poor foUow; and then 
Maynard might have entered into mat* 
rimony and the r«!tory both at onre. 
But, after all, that really is no good 
reason for waiting. There is no need 
for them to leave the Manor when 
they are married. The little monkey 
quite old enough. It would be 
pretty to see her a matron, with a ba- 
ity about the size of a kitten in her 
arms." 

" I think that system of waiting ia 
always bad. And if I can further any 
settlement vou woukl like to make on 
Caterina, T shall be delighted to carry 
out yonr wishes." 

" My dear boy, that *s very good of 
you ; but Maynard will have enough ; 
and from what I know of him — and 
I know him well — I think he would 
rather provide for Caterina himself. 
Howevef, now yon have put this mat> 
ter into my head, I bogm to blame 
i^yself for not havhig thought of it 
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before. IVc been so "wriipt up m 
Beatrice and you, you rascal, tliat I 
had really forgotten poor Mavtiard. 
And be 'b older than you, — it s hip^h 
time he was settled ia life ss & funily 
man." 

Sir Christopher paused, took snufF 
in a meditative manner, and jtresently 
said, more to iiimself thau to Authuny, 
yrbo WHS humming a tune at the far 
end of the room, ** Yes, yes. It will 
he a capital i)]an to finish off all OUT 
family nusiness at once." 

Hiding; out with Miss Assher the 
same morning, Captain Wjrbrow men- 
tioned to her incidentaUy, that Sir 
Christopher was anxious to bring 
about the wcddini' between Gilfil and 
Caterina as souu as pos.sible, and that 
he, lor his part, should do all he could 
to farther the affair. It would he the 
best thing in the world for Tina, in 
whose w^fiue he was leaUy inter- 
ested. 

Witli Sir Christopher there was 
never any long interval between pur- 
pose and execution. He made up his 
mind promptly, and he acted prompt- 
ly. On rising from hinehcon, he said 
to Mr Giitil, " Come with me into the 
library. Maynard. I want to have a 
word with you." 

"Maynard, my boy," he began, as 
soon as'they were seated, tapping his 
snuff-box, mid 1ookin«; radiant at the 
idea of the unexpected ])]ea.«nre he 
was about to give, "why should n't 
we have two happy couples instead of 
one, before the autumn is over, eh 1 " 

**Eh?" he repeated, after a mo- 
ment's pause, lenjrthcninfr out the 
monosyllable, tnkintr a slow pinch, 
and looking up at Maynard with a 
9ij smile, 

** I 'm not quite sure that I under- 
stand you, sir," answered Mr Hiifil, 
who felt annoyed at the consciousness 
that he was tuniing pale. 

"Not understand me, you roinie4 
Ton know very well whose happiness 
lies nearest to my heart after Antho- 
ny's. You know you let me into your 
secrets long ago, so there 's no con- 
tession to make. Tina 's quite old 



enoQgh to be a grave little wife now ; 
and thonjih the Keetory 's cot read v 
for you, that 's no matter. My ladjr 
and I shall feel all the moie oomfbrt- 
able for having you with us. We 
should miss our little singiB9*bin| j£ 
we lost her all at once " 

Mr. Gilfil felt himself in a painfully 
difficult position. He dreaded that 
Sir Cbnstopher should tormise or 
discover the true state of Oaterina's 
feelings, and yet !ir was obh'p^'d to 
make those feeUogs the gxxmnd of hia 
reply. 

"My dear sir," he at kat said with 
some e0brt, ''tou will not suppose 
that I am not aliTe to your goooness, 
— that I jmi not grateful for your 

fatherly interest in my happiness; 
but I lear that Cateriua's feelings to- 
wards me are not such as to WAmm 
the hope that she would accept n pn^ 
posal of marriage from me." 

*' Have yon ever asked her? ** 

"Ko, sir. But we often know these 
things too well without asking." 

"Pooh, pooh! the little inoBkegr 
must love you. Why, you were her 
first playfellow ; and I remember she 
used to cry if you cut your finprcr. Be- 
sides, she has always Mlcntiy admit- 
ted that yon were' her lorer. Y<m 
know I have always spoken of 
you to her in that li^ht. I took it 
for granted von hnd settled the busi- 
ness between yourselves ; so did An- 
thony. Anthony thinks she's in 
love with you, and he has young eyes^ 
which are apt enough to see clearly in 
these matters. He was tnlkinjr to me 
nhoiii it this mominjor, nnd pleased 
me very much by the Iriendlv interest 
he showed in you and Tina.** 

The blood — more than was wan^ 
ed — rushed back to Mr. GilfiTs facer 
he set his teeth and clenched his 
hands in the effort to repress a burst 
of indignation. Sir Christopher no- 
ticed the flush, but thought it indi- 
cated the fluctuation of hope and Ibas 
about Caterina. He went on : — 

• " You 're too modest l)y half, May- 
nard. A fellow who can take a fire- 

billed gala aa jq» mn, ought not to 
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te'tf^fiuBi-hevtod. K 70a can't speak 
to lior yowTMlf, leav» me to tatk to 



4« 



Sir Christopher/' said poor May- 
nar4 carnesiily, '* I sshall T^aiiy I'eel it 
the greatest nndness ^ can possibly 
8!v)\v mc not to mention this subject 
to Caterina at present. I think such 
a proposal, made prematurely, might 
oalv alienate her from me." 

Sir Christopher was getting a little 
dit^leMed tit this ooatnidiction. His 
tone became n litde eharpcr as ho 
said : " Have you any grounds to state 
for this opinion, beyond your general 
notion that Tina is not enough in 
low with 700 9" 

" I can ttate none beyond my own 
very strong impression that she do^ 
not love Bie well enoagh to many 
me." 

<*Then I think that ground is 
worth nothing at all. I am tolerably 
eorrect in my jndgment of people ; 

and if I am not wry much deceived 
in Tina, shu looks forvvard to nothing 
else but to your being her husband. 
Lenvemeto manage the matter as I 
tiuBk best Ton Hiay rely on me 
that I shall do no nami to your 
cause, Maynard." 

Mr. Giltil, afraid to say more, vot 
wretched iu the prospect of what 
misrht Tesiilt from Sir Christopher's 
determination, qnitted the library in 
a state of mingled indi;;n;itioa 
against Captain Wybrow, and dis- 
trcds for himself and Caterina. What 
woald she think of him ? She mi ^^ht 
apmiose that fte Iiad instigated or sanc> 
tioncd Sir Christopher's pvooeedin^. 
He should jxjrhaps not h ive anoppor- 
tanitj|r of speaking to her on the sub- 
jeel in time ; he would write her a 
note, and carry it up to her room after 
the dressing-bell had rung. No ; that 
would agitate her, and unfit her for 
appearing at dinner, and |);i<sinf2^ the 
evening calmly. He would d fer it 
Uil bedtime. After prayers, he con- 
trived to lead her back to the drawing- 
room, and to put a letter in her hand. 
Shrt carried it up to her own room^ 
woadormg, and there read ; — 



« DEAR Catssika, — Do not sus- 
pect for a moment that anythinir Sir 

Cliristo]>her may say to you about 
our marriaprc has been prompted I'V 
me. I have done ail 1 dare do to 
dissuade him from urging the subject, 
and have only been prevented lh>m 
speaking more strongly by the dread 
of i)rovokinf^ questions which I could 
not answer without causing you fresh 
misery. I write this, both to prepare 
you jfor anything Sir Christopher may 
say, and to assure you — but I hope 
you already believe it — that your 
feelings arc snered to me. I would 
rather part with the dearest liui>e of 
my life than be the means of adding 
to your trouble. 

is Captain Wybrow who has 
prompted Sir Christopher to take up 
the subject at this moment. I tell 
you this, to save you from he'irin^it 
suddenly when you are with Sir 
Christopher. You see now what sort 
of stuff that dastard's heart is made 
of. Trust in mo always, riearest 
Caterina, as — whatever may coiuo 
— your faithful friend and brother, 
"MaTITABD GiLFlL." 



Caterina was at first too terribly 
stung by the words about Captidn 
Wj^brow to think of the ditliculty 
which threatened her, — to think ei- 
ther of what Sir Christopher would 
say to her, or of what she could say 
in reply. Bitter sense of injury, fierce 
resentment, left no room for fear. 
With the poisoned garment upon 
him, the victim writhes under the 
torture, — he has no thought of the 
cominL:^ death. 

Anthony could do this! — Of this 
there could be no explanation but the 
coolest contempt for her feelings, the 
basest sacrifice of all the consideration 
and tenderness he owed her to ihe 
ease of his position with Miss A<?sher, 
No. It was worse than that ; it was 
deliberate, gratuitous cruelty. He 
wanted to show her how he despised 
her ; he wanted to make her feel her 
folly in having ever believed that he 
loved her. 
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The last crfBtal drops of tnist and i 
tenderneu,. she tfaouniiit* wore dried 

up ; all wa*? parched, fierv Imtred. 
IJow she need no l<)ii;j:«'r check her 
Tosentinent by the fear ul doing inin 
an injustice ; he had trifled with her, 
as Maynard had said; he kad been 
leckless of her ; and now he was base 
and cruel. She had cause enoug^li for 
her bitterness and anger; they were 
not bo wicked as they had seemed to 
her. 

Ab these thoug^hts were harrying 

after each other liko ?o nifiny sharp 
throbs of fevered pain, >hr >hcd no 
tear, biie paced restlesbiy to and 
fro, as her haldt was,— her hands 
clenched, her eyes f^leaniing fiercely 
and wandering uneasily, as if in 
Fe;irrh of 8omethin«: on which she 
might throw herscit like a tigress. 

"If I couhl speak to him," she 
whispered, '* and tell him I hate him, 
I despise liim, I loathe him ! " 

Suddenly, as if a new thought had 
Etrnck licr. she drew a key from her 
pocket, suid, unlocking au inlaid desk 
where she stored up her keepsakes, 
took from it a small miniature. It 
was in a very slight gold frame, with 
a r'm^ to it, as if intended to be worn 
on a chfiin ; and under the glass at 
the back were two locks of hair, one 
dark and the other anburn, arranged 
in a fantastic knot. It was Anthony^ 
secret present to her a year ago, — a 
copy he had had made specially for 
her. For the last month she had 
not taken it from its hiding-place; 
tiiere was no need to heighten the 
vividness of the past. But now she 
clutched it fiercely, and dashed it 
across the room against the bare 
hearthstone. 

Will she emsh it nnder her ibet, 
and grind it under her high-heeled 
shoe, till every trace of those false 
cruel features is gone ? 

Ah, no! She rushed across the 
room ; but when she saw the little 
treasure she Kad cherished so fondly, 
so often smothered with kisses, so 
often laid under her pillow, and 
remembered with the &c&t return ot 



eonsciousness in the morning, — when 
she saw this one visible relic of the 
too hnppy past lying with the glass 
shivered, the hair fallen out, the thin 
ivory cracked, there was a revulsion 
of the overstrained feeling . relentiog 
came, and she burst into tears. 

Look at her stooping down to gath- 
er up her treasure, searching for the 
hair and replacing it, and then mourn- 
fully ecaminliig the crack that die- 
figures the once-loved image. There 
is no glass now to guard either the 
hair or the portrait ; but see how 
carefully she wraps delicate pa|)er 
round it, and locki> it up a^in m its 
old place. Poor child 1 God send 
the relenting may always oome before 
the worst irrevocable deed ! 

This action had qmrtcd h« r, and 
she sat down to read Mayuard's let- 
ter again. She read it two or three 
times without seeming to take in the 
sense ; her apprehension was dulled 
by the passion of the last hour, and 
I she found it difficult to call up tl» 
ideas suggested by the words. At 
last she began to have a distinct con- 
ception of the impending interview 
with Sir Christopher. The idea of 
displeasing the Baronet, of whom 
every one at the Manor stood in awe, 
iVightened her so much that she 
thought it would be impossible to 
resist his wish. He believed that she 
loved ^fjiynard ; he had always sjx>- 
ken as li he were quite sure of it. 
How could she tell him he was de- 
ceived, -—and what if he were to ask 
her whether she loved anybody else? 
To have Sir Christopher looking an- 
grily at her was mure t]i:m she could 
bear, even in imagination. He had 
alwavs been so to her! Then 
she Segan to thmk of the pmn she 
might give him, and the more selfish 
distress of fear gave way to the dis- 
tress of affection. Unselfish tears 
b^an to flow, and sorrowftU grati- 
tude to Sir Christopher help^ to 
awaken her sensibility to Mr. Gilfil's 
tenderness and generosity. 

"Dear, p:ood Mayn?\rd ! — what* 
poor return I make him, 1 If X coold 
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but have loved him instead, —bat I 
can never loTe or care fbr anything 
igiiiii. Mf heart is broken." 



CHAPTER Xni. 

TiTE next morninn: the dreaded 
moment came. Caterina, stupeticd by 
the suflfering of the previous night, 
that dolt mental aching which 
folloirs on acute anguish, wasln Lady 
Chevcrcl's sitting-room, copyinj^ out 
some charity lists, when her ladyship 
pamc in, and said : — 

Tina, Sir Christopher wants yon ; 
go down into the library.'' 

She went down trcmb'linf^. As soon 
ft*! she entered, Sir Christopher, who 
was seated near his writing-table, 
said : " Now, little monkey, come and 
fit down by me ; I have something to 
tell yon." 

Cri rorina took a footstool, nnd seated 
hersclt on it at the Baronet's feet. It 
was her habit to .^it ou these low 
Stools, and in this way sha conldhide 
her fiice better. She put her little arm 
round his l^g, and leaned her cheek 
against his knee. 

** Why, you seem out of spirits this 
aiorntng, Tina. Wliat *8 the matter, 
eh?'* 

Nothinc:, Padroncdlo ; <»ly my 
head 

• ** Toor monkey ! Well, now, 
woffkl n't it do the head good if I were 
*to promise you a good hnsband, and 

smart little wedding-gowns, and by 
and by a house of your own, wb tc 
vou would be a little mi riess, and 
Padroncello would come and see you 
sometimes t 

" O no, no ! I should n't like ever 
to be married. Let me always stay 
with you ! " 

** Tooli, pooh, little simpleton. I 
shall get old and tiresome, and there 
will be Anthony's children putting 
your nose ont of joint. You will want 
someone to love you be«t of all, nnd 
you must have children of your o»vn 
to lore. I can't have you withering 



away into an eld maid. I hale old 
maicls i they make me disnud to look 

at them. I never see Sharp without 
shuddering. My little l»!rH'k-cy«^d 
monkey was never meant for anytiuuff 
so ugly. And there 's Maynanl Git 
fil, the' best man in the county, worth 
his weight in gold, heavy as he is ; he 
loves you licttcr than his eyes. And 
you love him too, you silly moukey, 
whatever vou may say about not being 
married. 

" No, no, dear Padroncello, do not 
say so ; I could not many him," 

" Why not, you foolish child i You 
don't know your own mind. Why, 
it is phiin to everybody that you love 
him. My lady has all along said 
she was sure you loved him, — she 
has seen what little princess airs you 
put on to him ; and Aiuhoav too, Ae 
thinks yon are in love with Gilfil. 
Come, what has made you take it into 
your head that you would n't Uke to 
marry him V 

Caterina was now sobbing too deep- 
ly to make any answer. Sir Christo- 
pher pattsd her oft the back and. said : 
" Come, come ; why, Tina, yon aro 
not well this mominp:. Go and rest, 
little one. You will see things in 
quite another light when you are well. 
Think over what I have said, and re- 
member tiiere is nothing, after An- 
thony's marriajre, that I have set my 
heart on so much as seein;? yon and 
Maynard settled 'or life. I must have 
no whims and follies, — no nonsense." 
This was said with a slight severity ; 
but he presently added, in a sooth* 
infr tone : " There, there, stop crying, 
arid he a irood little monkey. Go and 
iie down and get to sleep." 

Caterina slipped ftom tlie stool on to 
her knees, took the old Baronet's hand, 

eovcred it with tf^nr'^ nnd klSSCS, and 
then ran out of the room. 

Before the evening, Captain Wy- 
brow had heard finom his uncle the re- 
sult of the interview with Caterina. 
II(? thought, " If I could have a long 
qniet talk with her, I could perhaps 
persuade her to look more reiisoiiaWly 
at things. Bat there's no speaking 
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to Tier in the house without being in- 
terrupted, and I can hardly swj licr 
anywhere else* without Beatrice's find- 
ing it out." At last he determined to 
make it a matter of confidence with 
Miss Assher, — to tell her that he 
wished to talk to Caterina quietly for 
the sake of hriiij^ing her to a calmer 
stato ot mind, and jKTsuade lier to 
listen to Gilfil's airection. He was 
yerv much pleased with this jndidons 
and candid plan, and In the course of 
the evening he had arranged with him- 
self the time and place of meeting;, and 
liad communicated hia purpose to Miss 
Assher, who gave her enure approval. 
Anthony, she thought, would ao well 
to sptMik nlairily and seriously to Miss 
Sarti. He was really very patient 
and kind to her, considering how she 
biehaved. 

Tina had kept her room all that day, 
and had been carefully tended as an 
invalid. Sir Christopher having told 
her ladyship how matters stood. This 
tendance was so irksome to Caterinn, 
she felt so uneasy under at ttntious and 
kindness that were based on a mis- 
conception, that ^hc exerted herself 
to appear at breakfast the next morn- 
ing, and declared herself w e]1. though 
head and heart were throLomg. To I 
be confined in her own room was . 
intolerable; it was wretched enough 
to be looked at and sp(iken to, but it 
was more wretched to l)e left alone. 
She was frightened at her own sensa- 
tions : she was frightened nt the 
imperions vividness with which pic- 
tnrps of the post and future thrust 
themselves on her imairination. And 
there was another feeling, too, which 
made her want to be dow^n stairs v.fvl 
moving abotu. Perhaps she uiight 
have an opportunitj of speaking to 
Captain Wy brow alone, — of speaking 
tho-e words of hatred and scorn that 
burned on her tongue. That oppor- 
tunity olicrcd itself in a very unex- 
pected manner. 

Lady Cheverel having sent Ckiterina 
out of tlic drawing-room to fetch some 
patterns of embroidery from her nit- 
ting-room, Captain Wy brow presently 



walked out after her, and Ml hef ii 

she was returning down stairs. 

*• Caterina,*' he said, laying his 
hand on her arm as she was hurrying 
on without lookiug at him, " will you 
meet me in the Kookery at twelve 
o'clock ? 1 must speak to you, and we 
shall be in privacy there. 1 canOQ^ 
speak to you in the house." 

To his surprise, there was a flash 
of pleasure across her face; she 
answered shortly and decidedly, 
" Ycs.'^ then snatched her arm awa|» 
Ironi him, and passed down stairs. 

Miss Asbhei- was this morning busy 
winding silks, being bent on ema* 
latiuK Lady Cheverel's embroidery, 
and X«ady Assher chose the passiw 
amusement of holding the skeins. 
Lady Cheverel had now all her work- 
ing appiiratus about her, and Cate» 
rina, thiuking she was not wanted, 
went away and sat down to the harp- 
sichord in the sitting-room. Itseemol 
as if playing massive chords, — bring- 
ing out volumes of sound, would be 
the easiefit way of passing the long 
feverifth moments before twerve o'clock. 
Handel's *' Messiah" stood open on the 
desk, at the chorus "All we like 
sheep," and Caterina threw herself 
at once irtto the ini|ieti!ous intricacies 
of that magnificeui fugue. In her 
happiest moments she could never 
have played it so well ; for now all 
the passion that made her misery waa 
hurled by a convulsive ciiort into her 
niusic, just as pain gives new iorcd 
to the dutch of the sinking wrestler, 
and as terror gives far-eounding iiK 
tensity to the shriek of the feeble. 
But at half past eleven she was 
i interrupted by Lady Cheverel, who 
said, " Tina, go down, will you, aad 
hold Miss Assher's silks for her. 
I^ady Assher and I have decided on 
having our drive liefore luncheon." 

Cniorin?! wont down, wondering 
how sh<' '-Ijoulti ( s( ape from the draw- 
ing-room in lime to he in the iiookeiy 
at twelve. Nothing should prevent 
her from going; nothing should 
rob her of this one precious moment 
— perhaps the last — when she could 
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fMftk ont t!ir' thonjr^ts that were in 
ner. After that, she would be passive ; 
she would bear anything. 
" But sbe had scarcdy sat down 
with a skein of yellow silk on her 
hands, when Misa Awhev aaid, gra- 
cSonslv : — 

•* I know you have an engagement 
with Captain W ybrow lliis moroing. 
Ton must not let me detain you 
beyond the time." 

So he has been talking to her 
about me," thought Catcrina. Her 
hands began to tremble as she held 
tlvB skein. 

* MIs« Assher continued, in the same 
frracious tone : "It is tedious work 
holding tticsc skeins. I ain sure I 
am very nmcli obliged to you." 

''No, yon are not obliged to me,** 
said Crtterina, completely mastered 
by her irritation ; " I have only done 
it because Lady Chevcrel told me.*' 

The moment was come when Miss 
j^ssber conld no k>nger suppress her 
long latent desire to let Miss Barti 
know the impropriety of her con- 
duct." With the malicious anger 
that assumes the tone of compassion, 
^he said : *— 

** Miss Sarti, I am really sorry for 
yon, that you are not able to control 
yourself better. This giving way to 
unwarrantable feelings is lowering 
you, — it is indeed.** 

** What nnwarrantable feelings ? " 
said Caterina, letting her hands fall, 
and fixing her great dark eyes stead- 
fly on Miss Assher. 

• '* It is quite unnecessary for me to 
llTf more. Ton mnst be consdons 
what I mean. Only snmmon a sense 
ofduty to vonr aid. Yon fire paining 
Captain Wybrow extremely by your 
want of self control." 

<<1)id be ten yon I pained him 1 " 
" Yes, indeed, be did. lie is very 
much hurt that you should ln have to 
mc as if you had a sort of enmity to- 
wards me. He would like you to 
make a fHend of me. I assure you 
Sve bothftel yery kindly towanls you, 
and arc sonyyott sbonld oiierish inch 
fipdingsi." 



" He is very good," said rntcrina» 
bitterly. " What feelings did he say 
I cherished 1 " 

This bitter tone inereased Miss 
Ass!ier's irritation. There was still 
a lurking suspicion in hor mind, 
though she would nof admit it to her- 
self, that Captain VVyhrow imd told 
her a fiilsebood about his condnet and 
feelings towards Caterina. It urat 
this suspicion, more even than the an- 
ger of the moment, which nrirrd her 
to sav something that would te^t the 
truth of his statement That she 
would be humiliating Caterina at the 
same time was only an additional 
temptation. 

" These arc things I do not like to 
talk of. Miss Sarti. I cannot even 
understand how a woman can indulge 
a passion for a man who has never 
given her the least ground for it, as 
Captain Wybrow assures me is the 
case.'* 

" He told yon that, did be 1 " said 

Caterina, in clear low tones, ber Up* 
turning white as she rose ftom her 

chair. 

" Yes, indeed, he did. He was 
bonnd to tell it me after your strange 
behavior." 

Caterina said nothing, but turned 

round suddenly nnt! left the room. 

Sec how she ruslics noiseiessly, ]ikc 
a pale meteor, along the passages and 
np the gallery stairs ! Those gleam- 
ing eyes, those bloodless lips, that 
swift silent trend, make her look like 
the incarnation of a fierce purpose, 
rather than a woman. The midday 
sun is shining on the armor in the 
gallery, makifig mimic suns on bossed 
sword-hilts and the arteries of polished 
breast-plates. Yes, there are sharp 
weapons in the gallery. There is a 
dagger In that eabinet ; she knows it 
well. And as a dmgon-fly wheels in 
its flight to alight for an instnnt on a 
leaf, she darts to the cabinet, takes 
out the dagger, and thrusts it into her 
pocket In three ralnntes more she !l 
out, in hat and cloak, on the gravel* 
walk, hurryinfr nlonn;- towards the 
thick shades of the distant Kookeiy. 
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She threads the windmcrs of the plan- 
tations, not liielin^; tlic golden leaves 
that rain unon her, not feeling the 
esrth beneatii her ftet Her hand is 
in her pocket, clenching the handle 
of the (iarr^er, which uhd holds haif 
out of its .sheath. 

SY*^ has reached the Rookery, and is 
nader the gloom of the interladng 
bou;;hs. Her heart tbrobi es if it 
would burst her l)Osoin, — as if every 
next leap must be its last. Wait, 
wait, 0 heart! — till she has done 
tUe one deed. He wilt be then, — 
he will be before her in a moment. 
He will f ome towards her with thnt 
fn\<(' 8mile, thinking she floes not 
know his basencfes, — she wiU plunge 
that dagger into his heart. 

Poor child! poor child 1 she who 
need to cry to haye the fish put back 
into the water, — who never willingly 
killed the smallest livin«: thing, — 
dreams now, in the madness of her 
passion, that she can Itill the man 
whose very voice unnerves her. 

But what is that lying among the 
dank leaves on the path three yards 
before her ? 

Good God ! it is he, — Jjing 
tbnless,— his hat fallen off. lie is 
ill, ihen, — he has fainted. Her hand 
lets go the dagger, and she rushes to- 
wards him. His eyes are fixed ; he 
does not i>ee lior. She sinks down on 
her knees, takes the dear head in her 
arms, and kisses the cold forehead. 

" Anthony, Anthony 1 speak to me, 
— itisTinrt, — speaktomel OGod, 
he is dead i " 

OHAPTEB XIV. 

" Yes, Maynard, " said Sir Christo- 

Eher, chatting with Mr. Gilfil in the 
brary, " it really is a remarkable 
thing that I never in my life laid a 
plan, and failed to earn- it out. I lay 
my plans well, and 1 never swerve 
from them, — that *s it. A strong 
will is the only magic. And noxt to 
Striking ont one's luans, the pleasant- 
eat thing in tho wcffid is to see them 



well accompli.^hed. This year, now, 
will be the happiest of my life, all but 
the year '53, when I came into posses- 
sion of the Manor, and married Hen* 
rietta. The last touch is given to 
the old house ; Anthony's marriage 

— the thin^r I had nearest my heart 

— is 'settled to my entire satisfaction ; 
and b^' and by yoirwill be buying a Uttlt 
wedding-ring for Tina's finger. BonH 
shake your head in that forlorn way; 

— when 1 make prophecies they gen- 
erally come to pa^s. But there s 
quarter after twelve strikims;. I mwl 
be riding to the High Awb to mctt 
Markham about felling some timber, 
^fy old oaks will have to gfoan lor 
This M'eddintr, but — " 

1 he door burst open, and Caterioa, 
ghastly and panting, her ^es dbi^d- 
cd with terror, rushed in, threw her 
arms round i^ir Christopher's ncck» 
and grasping out, — " Aiuhon^' . . . 
the liookery . . . dead . . , m tlie 
Rookery," fell fainting on the floor. - 
In a moment 8ir Chnstopher usi 
out of the room, and Mr. Uilfil wafl 
bcnflinn; to raise Caterinain his nrm?. 
As he lifted her from the pronrui lie 
felt something hard and heavy iu her 
pocket. What could it be? TiM 
weight of it would be enough to boit 
her as she lay. He carried her to 
the sofa, put his hand in lier pudi^ 
and drew forth the dagger. 

Maynard shuddered. Bidshemcaft 
to kill herself, then, or . . . or . « • 
a horrible suspicion forced itself upon 
him. "Dead — in the iiookerv." He 
hated himself for the thought that 
prompted hiui to draw the dagger 
m»m its sheath. No 1 there was no 
trace of blood, and he was ready t0 
kiss the p:oo<i steel for its innocence, 
lie thrust the weapon into his own 
pocket; he would restore it as sooa 
as possible to its well-known phMS in 
the gallery. Yet, why had Caterina 
taken this dajrgcr ? What was it tlint 
had happened in the Rookery 1 Ws# 
it only a delirious vision of hers? 

He was afraid to ring, — afraid to 
enmmoD any one to Cateriaa;^ asait- 
What might she not 
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t\hen she fiwoke from this faintinp^ 
fit? She might he raving. He could 
Bot leave her, and yet he felt as if he 
mre guilty ior nol following Sir 
Oliriitopher to see what was the 
trnrh. It took but a moment to 
think and feel :ill this, but that mo- 
ment seemed such a long agony to 
him that he began to refwoach him* 
sitribr letting it pass without seekint? 
some means of revivini; Catcrinu. 
Happil}' the decanter of water on Sir 
Cliiistophcr's table was untouchetl. 
Ue would ut least try the effidet of 
thfowing that water oter her. She 
might revive without hb needing to 
calf anyone else. 

Meanwhile Sir Christopher was 
horrvtng at his utmost speed towards 
the Beokery ; hts fiuse, so lately bright 
nA ConHdent, now agitated by a 
Tajrne dread. The deep, alarmed burk 
of Kuf)ert, who ran by his sid^, h vi 
struck the ear of Mr. Bates, th^iU on 
hh way homeward, as somstliing 
Qowonted, and, hastening « m the 
direction of the eoand, he met the 
Baronet just as ho was approichino^ 
the entrance of the Rookery. Sir 
Christopher's lo^ik was enou«;h. Mr. 
Bistes said nothing, hut hurried along 
by his side^ while Ilu}>ert dashed for- 
ward among the duad leaves with his 
nose to the ground. Thoy had scarce- 
ly lost sight of him a minute when a 
^^•••ne in the tone of his bark told 
Aem that he had found something, 
and in another instant he was leaping 
back over one of the large planted 
DMMMids. They turned aside to m- 
CSttd the mound, Kupert leading 
wm ; the tnmaltnons cawing of the 
noks, the very rustling of th^^eaves, 
fts their feet plunf^ed among them, 
falling like an evil omen on the Bar- 
onet's car. 

They had reached the summit of 
the moand» and had begun to descend. 

Christopher saw something purple 
tiown on the path below among the 
}^ow leaves. Rupert was already 
"•■I'le it, but Sir Christopher could 
nnt move faster. A tremor had taken 
'uud of the firm limbs. Bnpert came 



back and licked the tremblin tr hand, 
as if to say " Courage ! " and then 
was down a^in 8nuthu<^ the body. 
Yes, it was a body . . . Anthony's 
body. There was the white hand 
with its diamond-ring clutchinLr tlio 
dark leaves. Hiseyes were half -jn n, 
but did not iieed the gleam of sunit^^lit 
that darted itself directly on them 
from between the boughs. 

Still h'' mi;;:ht only have fainted ; 
it might only be a ht. Sir Christo- 
pher knelt down, unfastened the 
cravat, unfastened the waistiroat, and 
laid his hand on the heart. It might 
be syncope; it might not — it could 
not he death. Nol that thought 
must be kept far otF. 

*' Go, Bales, get help ; we '11 carry 
him to your cottage. Send some one 
to the house to tell Mr« Gillil and 
Warren. Hid them send off for 
Doctor Hart, and break it lo mv lady 
and Miss Assher that Anthoay is 
ill." 

Mr. Bates hastened nway, and the 

Baronet was left alone kiieeling he* 

side the body. The young and sup- 
ple limbs the rounded checks, the 
delicate ripa Hps, the smooth white 
hands, were lying cold and rigid ; and 
the aged face was bendinc over them 
in silent anguish ; the aged deep-veined 
ban is were seeking with trcm tlotis 
inquiring touches for some symptom 
that life was not irrevocably gone. 

Rupert was there too, waiting and 
watching : licking first the dead and 
then the living hands ; then running 
off on Mr. Bates's track as if he would 
follow and hasten his return, but 
in a moment turning back again, un^ 
able to quit the scene of his master's 
sorrow. 



CHAPTER XV. 

It Is a wonderful moment, the first 
time we stand by one who h'»s fainted, 
and witness the fresh birth of con- 
sciousness spreading itself over the 
blank features, like the rising sun- 
light on the alpine summits tmrt laj 
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ghastly and dea^l imdcr the leaden 
twilif^ht. A slight hhudcltT, and the 
frui»t-bound eyet* recover tlit^ir liquid 
li^^ht ; for an instaiit they Bhov the 
inward semi-consciousness of an in- 
fant's ; then, •with n little start, th^^y 
open wider and begin to look; the 
present is visible, but only as a strauprc 
writing, and the interpreter Memory 
if not yet there. 

Mr. Gillil felt a trcmblinf^ joy as 
this ehan<re passed over Caterina's 
face. He imn over her, rubbing her 
chill bands, and looking at her with 
tender pity as her dark eyes opened 
<Hi him wondeHagly. He thought 
tlicrc mi^rlit be some wine in the 
dining-room close by. He left the 
room, and Catcrina's eyes turned to- 
wMrdB the window, — towards Sir 
Christopher's chair. There was the 
link at which the chain of conscious- 
ness bad buupped, and the events of 
the morning weixi beginning to recnr 
dimly like a half-remenibered dream, 
wlien Maynard retnraed with some 
wine. He raised her, and she drank 
it; but J^till she was silent, sccniinp: 
lost in the attempt to recover the 
past, when the door opened, and Mr. 
Warren appeared with looks that an- 
ttoaneed terrible tidincs. Mr. Giliil, 
dreadinpr lest he ehoiud tell them in 
Caterina'ft presence, htirried towi^rds 
him with his finirf'r on hi^ li])s, and 
drew him away mto the diDiu<»:-room 
on the opposite side of we pas- 
M|re. 

Geterina, fevived by the stimulant, 

was now rccoverinpj the full con- 
sciousness of the scene in the Rook- 
ery. Anthony was lying there dead ; 
•he had left him to tell Sir Christo- 
pher ; she must po and see what they 
^vcrQ. doin^ with him ; perhaps he was 
not really dead, — only in a trance ; 
people did fall into trances sometimes. 
WhUe Mr. Gilfil was telling Warpen 
how it would be beet to break the 
news to Lady Cheverel and Miss 
Assher, anxion« himself to return to 
Caterina, the poor child had made her 
way feeblv to the great entrance*door, 
Wlueh stpod open. Her strength in- 
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creased as she moved and breathed 
the fresh air, and with every increase 
of strength came increased vividnc&s 
of emotion, tnemased yearning to bs | 
where her thought was, — in the 
Hookery with Anthony. She walked 
inoro and more swiftly, and at la>t, 
gathering the artificial strength of pas- 
sionate exdtoneat, beean to ma. 

But new she heard the tread of 
heavy steps, and under the yellow 
shade near the wooden bridge she saw 
men slowly carrvin*; something. Soon 
she was face to face with them. An- 
thony was DO longer in the B00IK17: 
they weie canying him stretched on 
a door, and there behind him was Sir 
Christopher, with the firmly sctmouth, 
the deathly p;Ueness, and the cof^pen- 
trated expsesslon of snflRering In the 
eye, which mark the suppres^ grief 
of the strong- man. The si^ht of this 
face, on which Caterina hnd never be- 
fore belicld the signs of anguish, caused 
a rush of new feeling which in die 
momenrsubmeiged all the rest. Sbe 
went gently up to him, put her litllc 
hand in his, and walked m silence bv 
his side. Sir Christopher could not 
tell her to leave liim, and so she went 
on witli that sad nroeession to Mr. 
Bates's cottage in the Mbsslands, and 
sat therein silence, waiting and watcii- 
ing to know if Authsmy wexe really 
dead. 

She had not yet missed the dagger 
fVom her pocket ; she had not yet even 
thought of it. At the sight of An- 
thony lyinir dead, her nature had re- 
bound* d Irom its new bias of resent- 
ment and hatred to the old bwiet 
habit of love. The earliest and die 
lonfses^has still the mastery over 
and the only past that linked itself 
with those glazed unconscious eyes 
was tho pnst when they l)eanied OQ 
her with tenderness. She forgot flie 
interral of wrong and jealousy and 
hatred, — all his cmelty, and all h^r 
thoughts of revenge, — as the exile 
forgets the stormy ]iu-s;ip:e that lay 
between home and huupiuess and fflS 
dxeaiy taad in which be finds himself 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Bbforb mght all hope was gone. 
T)r. Hart had said it was death ; 

Aiithoiiv's body had been cfirried to 
the house, and every one there knew 
the calamity that had fallen on 
them. 

Cateriaa had been questioned by 
Dr. Hart, and had answered briefly 
th^t she found Anthony lying in the 
Jinn k 1 y That she Should have been 
Tvuiking there just at that time was 
not a ooincidence to raise conjectures 
iir any one besides Mr. Gilfil. Kxcept 
in answering this ([iie.stion, she h:ul 
not broken her sik-nce She s.it iiiutc 
in a corner of the gardener's kitchen, 
trtiakittg; her head when Maynard en- 
treated her to return with him, and 
apparently unable to think of any- 
thing but die possibility th.it Anthony 
iiiigiiC revive, until she saw them car- 
rying away the body to the house. 
Then she followed by Sir Christo- 
pher's side again, so quietly that 
even Dr. Hart did not object to her 
iwesence. 

It was decided to lay the body in 
the library until after the coroner's 
inquest to-morrow; and when Cate- 
rfna saw the door finallv cIosclI, she 
turned up the g.allery stairs on her 
way to her own room, I lie place where 
she Mt at home with her sorrows. It 
was the first time she had been in the 
gallery since that terrible moment in 
the morning, and now the spot and 
the objects around began to reawaken 
lier half-stunned memory. The ar- 
mor was no longer glittering in the 
exmlight, but there it hung dead and 
sombre above the cabinet from which 
she had taken the dagger. Yes I now 
it all came back to her, — all the 
wretchedness and all the sin. But 
where was the dagger now ^ She felt 
in her pocket ; it was not there. Could 
it have b.*en her fancy, — all that 
about the dagger 1 She looked in the 
cabinet ; it was not there. Alas ! no ; 
it conld not have been her fancy, and 
rito wa$ guilty of that wickedness. 

10 



But where could the dagger be now ' 
Could it have fallen out of iier pocket ? 
She heard steps a^jcending the stainj, 
and hurried on to her room, where, 
kneeling by the bed, and buiying her 
' face to A\ut out the hateful liglir, she 
tried to recall every feeling and inci- 
dent of the morning. 

It an came back ; erery thing Ati> 
thony had done, and erery thing she 
liad felt for the last month — for many 
i months — ever since tliat Juno even- 
ing when he had last spoken to her 
in the gallery-. She looked back on 
her storms ot passion, her jealousy and 
hatred of Miss Assher, her thoughts 
of revenge on Anthony. O, how 
wicked she had been ! It was she wlio 
had been sinning ; it was she who 
had driven him to do and say those 
things that had made her so angry. 
And if ho had wror^ged her, what had 
she been on the verge of doing to 
him ? She was too wicked ever to 
be pardoned. She would like to con* 
fcss how wicked she had been, that 
they might punish her; she would 
like to humble liersolf to the dust be- 
fore every one, — before Miss Asshcr 
even. Sir Christopher would send 
her away,— *woula never see her 
again, if he knew all ; and she would 
be happier to be punished niifl frowned 
on, than to be treated tenderly while 
she had that guilty secret in her 
breoat. But then, if Sir Christopher 
were to know all, it would add to his 
sorrow, and make him more wretched 
than ever. No ! she could not con- 
fess it, — she should have to tell 
about Anthonv. But she could not 
stay at the Manor; she must go 
away ; she could not hear Sir Chris- 
topher's eye, could not bear the sight 
of all those things that reminried her 
of Anthony and of her sin. Perhaps 
she should die soon : she felt ver^ 
feeble ; there could not be much life 
in hoy. She would go away and live 
luHubly, and pray to God to pardon 
her, and let her die. 

The poor child never thought of 
snic^e. No sooner was the storm of 
anger passed than the tenderness and 
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timidity of her nature returned, and 
she could do nothing but Io%'e and 
mourn. Her inexperience prevented 
her from imagining the oonaeqnences 
of her diaappearance from the Manor ; 
she foresaw none of the tt'rri!>k* de- 
tails of alarm and distress and search 
that must ensue. " They will think 
I am dead/' she said to herself, " and 
by and by they will finget me, and 
Maynard' will 'get happy again, and 
love some one else." 

She was roused from her absorption 
by a knock at the door. Mrs. Bel- 
lamy was there. She had come by 
Mr. Gilfil's request to see how Miss 
Sarti was, ami to bring iier some food 
and wine. 

" You look sadly, my dear," said 
the old housekeeper, " an' yon 're all 
of a quake wi' cold. Get yoo to bed, 
now do. Martha shall come an' 
"warm it, an' light your fire See now, 
here *s some nice arrow root, wi' a 
drop o' wine in it. Take that, and 
it'll warm you. I must go down 
a^ain, for I cnn't nwhile to stay. 
TluTC 's so many things to fcc to ; an' 
Mis>s Assher 's in hysterics constant, 
an* her maid 's ill i' bed, — a pcx^r 
creaehr thing, — an' Mrs. Sharp's 
wanted every minute. But I 'II send 
Martha up, an' do you ^rct rondy to 
go to bed, there 's a dear child, an' 
take care o' yourself." 

*' Thank yon, dear mammy," said 
Tina, kissing the little old woman's 
"wrinkled cheek ; " T ^h;\}] oat r!ic ar- 
rowroot, and don't trouble about me 
any more to-night. I shall do very 
well when Martha has lighted my 
fire. Tell Mr. Gilfil I 'm better. I 
shall go to bed hy and by, so don't 
yon come u]) a^ain because you may 
only disturb me." 

'* Well, well, take care o' yourself, 
there 's a ^ood child, an' God send 
you mnv ej)." 

Catorina tcjok the arrowroot quite 
eagerly, while Martha was lighting 
her fire. She wanted to get strength 
for her journey, and she kept the 
plate of biscuits by hor that she might 
put some in her pocket. Her whole 



mind was no"w bent on gt)ing^ away 
from the Manor, runl she "was think- 
ing of all the ways and means her 
little life's experience oould sug- 
gest. 

It was dusk now; she must "wait 
till early dawn, for she was too timid 
to away in the dark, but she must 
make her escape before any one was 
up in the house. There would be 
people watching Anthony in the li- 
brary, bat she conld make licr "wav 
out of a small door leading into the 
garden, against the drawing-room on 
the other side of the house. 

She laid her cloak, lionnet, and tciI 
ready; then she li^ibted a candle, 
opened her desk, and took out the 
broken portrait wrapped in paper. 
She folded it again in two little notes 
of Anthony's, written in pencil, and 
p];!f ('d it in her bo«:om. There was 
the little china box, too, — Dorcas's 
present, the pearl ear-rings, and a silk 
purse, with nneen seven-billing pieces 
m it, the presents Sir Christopher had 
made her on her birthday, ever since 
she had been at the Manor. Should 
she take the ear-rings and the seven- 
shilling |>ieces ? She could not hair 
to ])art with them ; it seemed as if they 
had sonic of Sir Christopher's lovt- in 
tbcm. She would like them to be 
buried with her. She fastened the 
little round ear-rings in her ears, and 
put the purse with Dorcas's box in her 
pocket. She had another purse therein 
and she took it out to count her 
money, for she would never spend her 
seven-shilling pieces. She had a 
guinea and dght shillings ; that would 
be plenty. 

So now she sat down to wait for 
the morning, afraid to lay herself on 
the bed lest she should sleep too long. 
If she could but see Antnony once 
more and kiss his cold forehead ! But 
that coiilf! not be. She did not deserve 
it. She must go nway from him, away 
from Sir Christopher, and Lady Chev- 
erel, and Maynard, and ererybodT 
who had been kind to her, ana 
thought her good while she was so 
wicked. 
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CHAPTER XVXI. 

SoHG of Mrs. Sharp's eadiest 

thoughts, the next morninp:, were 
given to Caterina, whom she had not 
been able to visit the eveuiug before, 
and whom, from a nearly e<iual mix- 
ture of ailection and self-importance, 
she did not at all like rcsi|?ning to 
Airs. Bellamy's care. At half past 
eight o'clock she went up to Tina's 
room, bent on benevolent dictaiiou as 
to doses and diet and lyin^ in bed. 
Baton opening the door she found the 
bed smooth and empty. Evidently it 
had not been slept in. What could 
this mean ? Had she sat up all fiifj^ht, 
and was she gone out to walk 1 Tlic 
poor thing's iiead might be touched 
oy what had happened yesterday ;< it 
vras such a sho k, — findinj^ Captain 
Wybrow in that way ; she was j)it- 
haps gone out of her mind. Mrs. 
Sharp looked anxiouslj in the pi ice 
where Tina kept her hat and cloak ; 
tliey were not there, so that she had 
had nt least the presence of miti I to 
])ut them on. Still the <^ood woman 
felt greatly alarmed, and hastened 
away to tell Mr. Gilfil, who, she knew, 
was in his stil ly. 

**Mr. Giltil, ' '■■he. said, as soon as 
she had closed the door behinfl hor, 

my raind misgives me dreadtui about 
Miss Sarti/' 

" What is it V said poor Maynard, 
with a horrible fear that Caterinahad 
betrayed something about the dag- 
ger. 

" She 's not in her room, an' her 
bed 'b not been slept in this night, an' 
lier hat an' cloak 's gone." 

For fi minute or two Mr. Gilfil was 
unable to speak. He felt sure the 
worst had come : Caterina had de- 
stroyed herself. The stronf^ man sud- 
denly looked so ill and helpless that 
Mrs. Sharp began to be fiightened at 
the effect of her abruptness. 

** O >ir, I 'm grieved to my heart 
to shock you so ; but I did u't know 
who else to go to." 

"No, no, you were quite ripht." 

He gathered some strength from his 



very despair. It was all over, and he 
had nothing now to do but to suffer 
and to help the suffering. He went 

on in a finner voice : — 

"Be sure not to breathe a word 
about it to any one. We must not 
alarm Lady Chcverel and Sir Chris- 
topher. Miss Sarti may be only walk- 
ing in the garden. She was terribly 
excited liy ^^h;\r she saw yesterday, 
and perhaps was unable to lie down 
from i-estl^sness. Just go quietly 
through the empty rooms, and see 
whether she is in the house. I will 
go and look for her in the grounds." 

He went down, and, to avoid giving 
any alarm in the house, walked at 
once towards the Mosslands in search, 
of Mr. Bates, whom he met returning 
from his breakfast. To the gardener 
he confided his fear aljout Caterina, 
assigning as a reason for this fear iho 
probability that the shock she had 
undergone yesterday had nnhinged 
her mmd» and beggmg him to send 
men in search of her through the 
gardens and park, and inquire if she 
had Iteen seen at the lodges ; and if 
she were not found or heard of in this 
way, to lose no time in dragging the 
waters round the Manor. 

*' God forbid it should he so, T5ato>, 
1 lU we shall be the easier for having 
searched everywhere." 

Troost to mae, troost to mae, Mr. 
Gilfil. Eh ! but I 'd ha' worked for 
day^wage all the rest o' my life, rether 
than anythin' should ha' happened to 
her." 

Tlie good gardener, in deep dis- 
tress, strode away to the staUes, that 
he might send the grooms on horse- 
back through the park. 

Mr. GilHT'^ next thought was to 
search the Rookery : she might be 
haunting the scene of Captain Wy- 
brow's death. He went hastily over 
every mound, looked round every 
large tree, and followed every wind- 
ing of the walks. In reality he had 
little hope of finding her there; but 
the bare possibility fenced oif for a 
time the fatal conviction that Gate* 
nna's body would be found in tiio 
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water. When the Rookery liad been 

searched in vain, he walked fast to 
that border of the little .stream that 
bounded one side of the grouii'l-^ 
The scream was almost everywhere 
bidden among trees, and there was 
one place where it was broader and 
deeper tlian elsewhere, — ?lic would 
be more likely to eoiiie to that spot 
than to the pool, lie hurried alunj:^ 
with strained eyes, his imagination 
oontinually creating what be dreaded 
to see. 

' There is something white behind 
that overhaiirrin^' bough. His knees 
tremble under iiim. He seems to see 
part of ber dress caught on a branch, 
and lier dear dead face upturned. O 
God, give strength to thy creature, 
on whom thou hast hiid tliis great 
agony ! He is nearly up to the 
buugli, and the white object is mov- 
ing. It is a waterfowl, that spreads 
its wings and flies away screaming, 
JIc hardly k»iows whether it is a re- 
lief or a disapjiointmcnt that slie is 
not there. Hjo conviction that she 
is dead presses its cold weight upon 
biiD none the less heavily. 

As he reached the great pool in 
fi-ont of the Manor, he saw Mr. 
Bates, with a group of men already 
thci*e, preparing for the drcadlal 
search which could only displace bis 
Tagne despair by a definite liorror; 
for the gardener, in his restless 
anxiety, had been unable to defer 
this utuil other means of search had 
proved vain. The pool was not now 
laughing with sparkles among the 
water-lilies. It looked black and 
cruel under the sombre sky, as if its 
cold depths held relentlessly all the 
murdered hope and joy of Maynard 
Gilill's life.. 

Tbongfats of the sad consequences 
for others as well as himself were 
crowding on his mind. The blinds 
and shutters were all closed in front 
of the Manor, and it was not likely 
that Sir Christopher wonld be aware 
of anything that was passing outside ; 
bnt Mr Gilfil felr that (^uerina's dis- 
appearance could not long be con- 



cealed from b!m. The cofoner's In- 
quest would be held shortly ; she 

would be inquired for, antl tiien it 
would be inevitable that the I^*onct 
should kr.ow all. 



CHAPTER XYUL 

At twelve o'clock, wiiea all search 
and inquiry had been in vain, and 

the coroner was expected every mo* 
mcnr, Mr. Gilfil could no longer de- 
fer the hard duty of revealing this 
fresh calamity to Sir Christoplier, 
who must otherwise have it discovered 
to him abruptly. 

The Baronet was seated in his 
dressing-room, where the dark win- 
dow-curtains were drawn b:o as to ad- 
mit only a sombre light. Jt was the 
first time Mr. Gilfil had had an inter> 
view with him this morning, and be 
was Ft ruck to sec how a sin^'^le day 
and night of grief had aged the fine 
old man. The lines in his brow and 
about his month were deepened ; his 
complexion looked dull and withered ; 
there was a swollen ridge under bis 
evoc • antl the eves themselves, which 
used to east so keen a glance on the 
present, had the vacant expression 
which tells that vision is no longer a 
sense, but a mcmoiy. 

He held out his liand tn Maynnrd, 
who pressed it, and sat down beside 
him in silence. Sir Christopher's 
heart began to swell at this unspoken 
sympathy ; the tears vou/d rise, 
would roll in great drops down liis 
elieeks. The first tears he had shed 
since lioyhood were for Anthony. 

Maynard felt as if his tongue were 
glued to the roof of his month. Be 
could not cpeak first: he must wait 
until Sir Christopher said something 
which m'lfzht lead on to the cruel 
words ihat must be spoken. 

At la^t the Baronet mastered him- 
self enough tosav: **I'm very weak, 
Maynard, — God help me ! 1 did n'* 
think anything would unman me in 
this way; but I'd built cverythiuj 
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on that lad. "Perhaps I *ve been 
wrong in not forgiving my sifter. 
She lost one of her sons a litclo while 
aco. I 're been too prond and obsti- 
Ste " 

We can hardly learn hnmility 
and tenderness enough except by snf- 
fering," said Maynard ; " and God 
sees we are in need of aafSeirmg, ibr 
it is foiling more and more heavily 
on US. We have a new trouble this 
morning." 

" Tina " said Sir Christopher, 
looking up anjsiously, — "is Tina 

ill?" 

"I am in dreadfnl rnicerfeamt/ 

abont her. She was very ranch agi- 
tated yesterday, — and with her deli- 
cate health, —^I am afraid to think 
what turn the agitation may have 
taken." 

" Is she delirionSj poor dear little 

one ? " 

" God only knows how she is. We 
are unable to find her. When Mrs. 
Sharp went np to her room this morn- 
ing, it was empty. She had not been 
in bed. Her hat and cloak were gone. 
1 have had search made for her ever^'- 
wherc, — in the house and garden, in 
the park, and — in the water. No 
one has seen her since Martha went 
np to light her fire at seren o'clock in 
the evening." 

While Mr. Gilfil was speaking, Sir 
Christopher's c^cs, whlcn were eager- 
ly turned on htm, recovered some of 
their old kccnno's, and some sudden 
painful emotion, as at a new thought, 
flitted rapidly across his already agi- 
tated face, like the shadow of a dark 
cloud over the waves. When the pause 
came, he laid his hand on Mr. Gilfii's 
arm, nncl said in a lower voice : — 

"Maynard^ did that poor thing 
lore Anthony 1 " 

« She did." 

Maynard hesitated after these words, 
struggling between his reluctance to 
inOict a yet deeper wound on Sir 
Christopher, and his determination 
that no injustice should be done to 
Claterina. Sir Christopher's eyes 
^irere still fixed on him in solemn iuf 



qnirv, and his own sunk towRrr^^ the 
irround, whilo ho tried to hud the 
wurds that would tell the truth least 
cruelhr. 

"You must not have any wron^ 

thonjrhts about Tina,'* he said at 
length. "I must tell you now, for 
her sake, what nothing but this should 
ever have caused to pass my lipe. 
Captain Wybrow won her afrcctions 
by attentions which, in his position, 
he was boimd not to show her. Be- 
fore his marriage was talked of, he 
had behaved to her like a lover." 

Sir Christopher relaxed his hold of 
Maynard's arm, and looked awajr 
from him. lie was silent for some 
niinutc»!, evidently atteniprini: to mas- 
ter liimself, so us to be able lo bpeak 
calmly. 

" 1 mnst see Henrietta immediate- 
ly," he said at last, with something' of 
liis old sharp decision, " she must 
know all ; but we must keep it from 
every one else as far as possible. M/ 
dear boy," he continued in a kinder 
tone, " the heaviest burden has fallen 
on you. But wc may find her yet; 
we mnst not despair : tlicro has not 
been time enough for us to be certain.' 
Poor dear little one I God help me I 
I thought I saw everything, and was 
stone-blind all the while." 



CHAPTER XDC. 

The sad slow week was gone by at 
last. At the (kroner's inquest a ver- 
dict of sudden death had been pro> 
nounced. Dr. Hart, ac(iuainted with 
Captain Wybrow's previous state of 
health, had given his opinion that 
death had been imminent from long- 
established disease of the heart, though 
it had probably been accelerated hy 
some unusual emotion. Miss Ass her 
was the only pcrfjon who positively 
knew the motive tliat had led Captain 
Wybrow to the Rookery ; but she had 
not mentioned Caterina's name, and 
all painful details or inquiries were 
studiousljr kept from her. Mr. Gilfil 
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and Sir Christopher, however, knew 
enough to conjecture that the fatal 
agitation was dae to an appointed 
meeting with Cnterina. 

All M'.ireh and inquiry nftrr her lind 
Imhmi fruitless, and were the more 
likely to be so because tliey were car- 
ried on under the prcpoDOCMion that 
she had committed suicide. No one 
noticed the absence of the trtiles she 
had taken from her desk ; no one 
knew of the likcnei>«, or that blic hud 
hoarded her MTen-«hilling pieces, and 
it WM8 not lemarlcabie that she shoold 
havr biippcned to be wearinj;' the 
pearl ear-rings. She had left the house, 
thejr thought, taking nothing with 
her; it seetned imposeifole shooonld 
have gone fiur; and she most have 
been in a state of mental excitement, 
that made it too probable she had 
only gone to seek relief in death. 
The same places within three or four 
milee of the Manor were searched 
again and again, — every pond^ erery 
ditch in the neighborhood waa exam*- 
jned. 

Sometin^ Maynard thought that 
death might have come on nnsought, 
from oold and exhanetion ; and not a 

day passed but he wandered through 

the nr?ir?!l>orinp^ woods, tnminp: up 
the hea|j- of dead leaves, as if it were 
possible her dead body could he hid- 
den there. Then another horrible 
thought recurred, and before each 
night ("!inif; he had been again throu^rh 
all the uninhabited rooms of the house, 
to satisfy himself once more that she 
waa tiot hidden behind some cabinet, 
or door, or curtain, — that he should 
not find her there with madness in 
her eyes, looking and looking, and 
yet not seeing him. 

Bnt at last thoie five Ion? days and 
nights were at an end, the ftineral 
was over, and the carriages were re- 
turning through the park. When 
they had set out, a heavy rain was 
falling; but now the clouds were 
hreaktng np, and a gleam of sunshine 
was sparkling among the dripping 
boughs under which thf^y were pass- 
ing. This gleam fell upon a man on 



' horseback who was jo^rginj? slowly 
along, and whom Mr. Gillil recog^ 
I nised, in spite of diminislied rot«»> 

dity, as Daniel Knott, the coachman 
' Avho had mnrru '1 the TOSjr-choekad 
Doreas, ten yv;u > iKifore. 

Every new xucident suggested tha 
same thought to BIr. Gilfll; and hia 
eye no sooner fell on Knott than ha 
said to himself, " Can he be come to 
tell us anythinL'- nbout Cnterina ? 
Then he rcmemiK.Ted that Catcrina 
had heen verj fond of Dorcas, and 
that she always had some presenfc 
ready to send her when Knott paid an 
oiX'a.sional visit to the Manor. Could 
Tina have gone to l)orcas / But his 
heart sank ^ain as he thought, very 
likely Knott had only come beeaiMi 
he had heard of Captain Wybrow*8 
death, rtiid ivanted to know how hia 
old master iiad borne the blow. 

As soon as tht: carriage reached the 
honae, he went np to nia stndy and 
walked about nervonsly, longing, hut 
afraid to fzo clown and speak to Knott, 
lest his fninr ho-pr should be dissipat- 
ed. Any one looking at that face, 
usually so full of calm good-will, would 
have seen that the last week's suflFiM^ 
inp: had left deep traces. By day he had 
been ridin;^' or wjinderin;i incessantly, 
either searching for Catcrina himself, 
or directing inquiries to be made by 
others. By night he had not known 
sleep, — only intermittent dozing, in 
which he seemed to findinir Cnte- 
rina de:id, and woke up witii a start 
from tiiib unreal agony to the real an- 
guish of believing that he ahoald see 
her no ^^sp|. The clear gray eyes 
looked St. 1 and restless, tfie full 
careless lips had a strange tension 
about them, and the brow, formerly 
so smooth and open, was contraeled 
as if with pain, lie had not lost tha 
o'lject of a few months' passion ; ho 
had lost the }i Jn^r who was bound np 
with his jiow er of loving, as the brook 
we played by or the flowers we gath.- 
ered in childhood are bound up with 
our sense of beauty. Love meant 
nothing for him bnt to love Catcrina* 
For years the thought of her hod 
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bff^n present in erervthinjj;', like the 
air and the light ; and now she was 
ffoao, it Mxmcd as if ail pleasure had 
fott its vehiele; the sky, the earth, 
the daily ride, the daily talk might 
be there/hut the loveliness and the joy- 
that were in them hatl ^one forever. 

Presently, as he still paced back- 
ward an r forwards, he heard steps 
fll6nr the corridor, and there was a 
knock at his door. His voice trcm 
bled as he said " Come in," and the 
rush of renewed hope was iiardly dis- 
tinguishable t'roiu pain when he saw 
Warren enter with Daniel Knott be- 
liind him. 

** Kno:t is come, sir, with news of 
Miss Sart i. I thought it i>cst to bring 
him to you Urst.'' 

Mr. Gilfil coald not help going up 
to tlic old coachman and wringing his 
liand ; but he was unable to speak, 
and only motioned to him to take a 
chair, while Warren left the room. 
He hung upon Daniel's moon-face, 
and listened to his small piping voice, 
with the same solemn yearning ex- 
pectation with which he would have 
priven ear to the most awful messenger 
from the laud of shades. 

It war Dorkis, sir, would hev me 
come; bat we knowcd nothin' o' 
wh ir ^ happened at the Manor. She 's 
friixhtened out on her wits about Miss 
Sarti, au' siie would hev luu saddle 
Blackhird this momin'» an' leave the 
ploaghin", to come an' let Sir Christi- 
fer an' my la ly know. PVaps you 've 
beared, sir, we don't keep the Cross 
Keys at 81oppeter now; a undo o' 
mine died three 'ear ago, an' left me a 
leggicy. He was bailiff to Squire 
Ramble, as hed them tliere big farms 
on his hans ; an' so we took a little 
farm o' forty acres or thereabouts, 
beoos Dorkis did n't like the public 
when she got moithered wi' chudren. 
As pritty a place as iver yon see, sir, 
wi' water at the back convenent for 
the cattle " 

** For God's sake," said Maynard, 
^tellmewhatitisahont Miss Sarti. 
Don't stay to tell me anything else 

MOW." 



"Well, sir," said Knott, rather 
frightened by the parson's vehemence, 
" she come t' our house i' the earner s 
carto' Wednesday, when it was welly 
nine o'clock at night ; and Dorkis run 
out, for she hrared the cart .slop, an' 
Miss Sarti tiiruwcd her arms roun' 
Doi'kis's neck uu' bays, * Tek me in, 
Dorkis, tek me in,' an' went off into 
A swoond, like. An' Dorkis calls out 
to nic, — * Dannel,' she calls, — an* I 
run out and carried the young miss 
in, an' she come tt>un' arter a bit, an' 
opened her eyes, and Dorkis ffot her 
to drink a spoonfol o' rum<an ^water, 

we 've got some capital rum as we 
broil irht from the Ooss Keys, and 
Dorkis won't let nobody drink it, 8he 
says she keeps it for sickness ; but fur 
my part, I think it 's a to drink 
good mm whi^ your mout^ 's out o' 
taste ; yon may just as well hrv doc- 
tor's sturt'. However, Dorkis ^^ot her 
to bed, an' there she 's lay iver sin', 
stoopidlike, an' niver speaks, an' on'^ 
teks Utile bits an' sups when Dorkis 
coaxes her. An' we begun to bo 
frightened, and could n't think what 
had made her come away from tho 
Manor, and Dorkis was afeared them 
was snmmat wrong. So this momin' 
she could hold no longer, an* would 
hev no nay but T must come nn* see ; 
an' so I've rode tw<'nrv mile upo* 
Blackbird, as thinks ail tiic while he 's . 
a ploughin', an' turns sharp ronn' , 
every thirty yards, as if he was at the ' 
end of a furrow. I 've hed a sore 
time wi' him, I can tell you, sir." 

" God bless you, Knott, for com- 
ing ! " said Ur. Gilfil, wringing the 
old coachman's hand again. ** Now 
go down and have something and rest 
yourself. You will stay here to-ni<jlit, 
and by and by I shall come to vou to 
learn the nearest way to your liousc. 
I shall get ready to ride them imrne* 
diately, when I have Spoken to Slc 
Christoplier." 

In an hour from that time Mr. Gil' 
fil was galloping on a stout mare to- 
wards the little mnddy village of Gal- 
lam, five miles beyond Sloppeter. 
Onoe mofo he saw some gladness in 
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tlic afternoon sunlip:ht ; once more it 
was u {>lciL9urc to i>ee tlic hcd|^row 
trees flying past him, and to be con* 
srioud of a " good seat " while his 
black Kitty lioundcil iH^neath hlin, 
and the air whistled to the rhythm of 
her pace. Caicrina was not dead ; he 
had found her ; his love and tender- 
ness and long^soilering Hsemed so 
strong, they must recall her to lite 
and hrtppiness. After tliat week of 
des]);iir, the reboiiml was so violent 
that il carried hia Iiuir*^ at once SL6 far 
as the utmost niArK -they had ever 
reached. Catcrina would come to love 
him at last; she would be his. 'I'hev 
had been carried tliro!i*,'^h all that dark 
and weary way that blie might know 
the depth'of his love. How he would 
cherish her» — his little bird with the 
timid !>n;iht eye, and tlie sweet thix>at 
that tffniltk'd with love and music! 
She wuuid nestle against him, and the 
poor little breast which had been so 
raffled and bruised should be safe for- 
cvcmmre. In the love of a brave 
and fairliful man there is always a 
strain of maternal tendernes*? ; he gives 
out again those beams of protecting 
Ibndness which were shed on him as 
he lay on his mother s knee. 

It was twilight as he entered the vil- 
lage of Callani, and, asking a home- 
ward-bound laborer the way to Daniel 
Knott's, learned that it was by the 
church, which showed its stumpy ivy- 
clad spire on a slight elevation of 
gronnd ; a nscfnl addition to the 
meatis of identifying that desirable 
homestead atibrded by Daniel's de- 
scription* — "the prittiest place tver 
you see," — though a small < ow-yard 
full of excellent mannre, and leading 
right up to the door, without any friv- 
olous interrujition from garden or 
railing, mi^ht perhaps have been 
cnoii;:ii to make that description un- 
mistakably specific. 

Mr. (jiilil had no sooner reached 
the gate leading into the cow-yard, 
than he was descried by a flaxen- 
haired hid of nine, prematurely ifivest- 
cd witli the tof/n virilis, or smork frock, 
who ran forwtyrd to let in the unusual 



visitor. In a motnent 1 Dorcas was r.t 
the door, the roses ou her checks ap- 
parently all the redder fcr the threo 
pair of cheeks which formed a group 
round her, and fur the vcrv fat babv 
who Stared in her arms, and sucked ft 
long cruHt wiiii calm rcli&b. 

" Is it Mr. Gilfil, sir « " said Dor- 
cas, courtesyine low as he made hia 
way through the damp straw, allnr 
tying up his horse. 

*• Yes, Dorcas ; I 'ni grown out of 
your knowledge, iiuw is Miss Sar* 
tl«" 

** Just for all the world the 

sir, as I suppose Dannel 's tol l } on ; 
for I reckon you 'vc come from the 
Manor, though you 've come uncom- 
mon (piiek, to he sure." 

Yes, he got to the Manor about 
one o'clock, and I setoff as soon as t 
could, fcihe 's not wor>e, is sh<^ ^ *' 

" No change, sir, lor better or wuss. 
Will you please to walk in, sir? She 
lies tnere takin' no nodce o' nothing 
no more nor a baby as is on'y a week 
old, an' looks at me as blank as if she 
did n't know nie. O, what can it be, 
Mr. Gilfil ? How come she to leave 
the Manor ? How 's his honor an' mr 
lady ? " 

" In great trouble, Dorcas. Cap* 
tain Wybrow, Sir Chn.stopher'f! ncyih- 
ew, you know, has died suddciiiy. 
Miss Surti found him lying dead, and 
I think tbo shock has a^ected licr 
mind." 

" Eh, dear ! that fine young gentle- 
man as was to be th' heir, as Dauuel 
told me about I remember seein' liitn 
when he was a little un, a visitin' at 

the Manor. "Well-a-day, what n Lrrief 
to his honor and my lady. But that 
])oor Miss Tina, — au' she found liinx 
a ly in' dead 1 O dear, O dear ! " 

l)orcas had led the way mto the 
best kitchen, as charming a room as 
be«t kitchens nsed to \rc in farm-houses 
which bad no parlors, — the fire re- 
flected in a bright row of pewter 
plates and dishes ; the sand-scoured 
deal tables so clean you longed to 
stroke them ; the salt-coflfer in one 
chimney-corner, and a three-cornered 
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chair in the other, the walls behind 
handsomely tape-stried with Hirdios of 
bacon, and the ceiiiag omaiucutcd 
with pendent hams. 

8tt ye down, sir, — do,** said Dor- 
cas, movinj^ the three-cornered cliair, 
*'an* let me get you soinethin' after 
vour lon^ jouiney. Here, Becky, 
come an' tek tho baby." 

Becky, ared*aniied damsel, emerged 
ftom the adjoining back<kitchen, and 
possessed herself of baby, whose feel- 
ings or fat made him conveniently 
apathetic under the trausferrence. 

" ^at '11 you please to tek, sir, as 
I can give you ? 1 *11 i^et you a rasher 
o' bacon i' no time, an' I 've got some 
tea, or belike yon 'd tek a glass o' 
rum-an '-water. I know wc 've got 
nothin' as you 'reused t' eat and drink ; 
bat such as I heir, sir, I shall be proud 
to ffive you/' 

"Thank you, Dorcas; T can't eat 
or drink anytliln^. I 'm not hnn;jjry 
or tired. Let us talk about Tina. 
Ua4 she spoken at all 1 " 

" Niver since the fust wwds. ' Dear 
Dorkis,* siys she, 'tek me in an' 
then went otf into a faint an' not a 
word has she spoken since. I get her 
^ eat little bits an' supso' things, hut 
she teks no notice o nothin'. I 'vc 
took up Bessie wi* me now and 
then," — here Dorcas lifted to her lap 
a curly-headed little girl of three, who 
yras twisting a corner of her mother's 
apron, and opening round eyes at the 
gentleman, — " folks *11 tek notice o' 
chiMrcn soaietimi^s when they won't 
o' nothin' else. An' wc gathered the 
autumn crocuses out o' th* orchard, 
and Bessie carried 'em up in her hand 
an' put 'ern on the bed. I knowed 
how fond Miss Tina was o' flowers 
an' tlieni thinf^s, wh?n she was a lit- 
tle un. But she looked at Bessie an' 
the flowers just the same as if she 
did n't see *em. It cuts me to th' 
heart to look at them eves o' hers ; I 
think they 're bigger nor iver, an' they 
look like my poor baby's as died, when 
it got so thin, — O dear, its little hands, 
jon could see thro' 'em. But I 've 
great hopes if she was to see yon, sir, 
10* 



as come from the Manor, it mighl; 
bring back her mind, like." 

Maynard had that hope too, but he 
felt cold mists of fear fathering round 
him after the few bright warm hours 
of joyful confidence which had passed 
since he first heard that Caterina was 
alive. The thought would urge itself 
u]x>n him that her mind and body 
might never recover the strain that 
bad been put upon them, that her del- 
icate thread of life had already nearly 
spun itself out. 

" Go now, Dorcas, and see how she 
is, but don't say anything about my 
being here. Perhaps it would be k t- 
ter for me to wait till daylight before 
1 see her, and yet it would be very 
hard to paisS uuutiier iiigiit lu this 

WJW." 

Dorcas set down little Bessie and 

went away. The time other chil- 
dren, iTX'luding young Daniel in his 
smock-frock, were standing opposite 
to Mr. Gillil, watching him still more 
shyly now tiiey were without their 
mother's countenance. He drew lit" 
tie Bessie towards him and set her on 
his knee. She shook her yellow curls 
out of her eyes, aud looked up at him 
as she said : — 
"Zoo tome to tee zc yadyl Zoo 

mek her peak 1 What ZOO do tO her? 

Tiss her I " 

"Do you like to be kissed, Bessie ? " 

" Det," suid Bessie, immediately 
ducking down her head verj low in 
resistance to the expected rejoinder. 

" Wo 've got two pups," said youns: 
Daniel, eml>oldened by observinf; tho 
gentleman's amenities towards Bes- 
sie. " Shall I show 'em yer I One 's 
got white spots." 

" Yes, let me see them." 

Daniel ran out, and presently re- 
appeared with two blind puppies, 
eagerly followed by the mother, af- 
fectionate though mongrel, and an 
exciting scene was beginning when 
Dorcas returned and said : — 

" There 's niver any difference in 
her hardly. I think you need n't 
wait, sir. She lies veiy still, as she 
al'ys does. I've pnt two candles i' 
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the room, to u she may see yoa well. 
Yoa 'U plme t' excuse the room, sir, 
an' the cap as she has on ; it 's one o' 

mine." 

Mr. Gilfil nodded silently, and rose 
to follow her op stain, liitrjr tamed 
in at the first door, their footsteps 

making little noise on fho plaster 
Huor. The red-checkered linen cur- 
tains were drawn at the hi ad of the 
bed, und Dorcas had placed the can- 
dles on this bide of the room, so that 
tht* ligiit might not fall oppressively on 
Cateriiia's eyes. Wficn .'-lie had opened 
the door, Dorcas whispcrcil, "1 'd bet- 
ter leave you, sir, 1 think ( " 

Mr. Giiftl motioned assent, and ad- 
yanced beyond the curtain. Caterina 
lay with her eyes turned the other 
way, nnd sccmod unconscious that 
any one had eiitend. Her eyes, as 
Dorcas had said, looked larger than 
c^er, perhaps because her face was 
tiiinner and paler, and her hair quite 
gathered away under one of Dorcas's 
thick caps. The j^mall hands, too, 
that lay listlessly on the outside of 
the bedclothes, were thinner than ever. 
She looked younger than she really 
was, and any one seeing the tiny face 
and hands for the first time might 
have thonjrht they belnniretl to a lit- 
tle girl of twelve, who was hein;:- taken 
away from coming instead of post 
sorrow. 

When Mr. Gilfil advanced and 

stood opposite to her, the light fell 
full upon his face. A sliirht startled 
exprrs>i<)n came over Caterina's eyes ; 
slie looked at him earnestly for a few 
moments, then lifted up her hand as 
if to beckon him to stoop down to- 
wards her, and whispered "May- 
nard ! " 

Ue seated himself on the bed, and 
stooped down towards her. She whis- 
pered again : — 

" Maynard, did yon see the dag- 
ger " 

He followed his first impulse in 
answering; her, and it was a wise one. 

" Yes," he whispered, " I found it 
in your pocket, and put it back again 
In the cabinet." 



He took her hand bt lila and hdd 

it gently, aw^aiting what she would 

say next. His heart swelled so with 
thankfulness that she had mogniz- 
ed him, he eouid haicily rej>r('<.s a 
sob. Gradually her eyes Uuame 
softer and less intense in th^r gaxc 
The tears were slowly gathering, and 
presently some large liot drops rolled 
down her cheek. Then the flood- 
gates were opened, and the heart- 
easing stream gushed forth ; deep 
sobs came ; and for nearly an hoar 
she lay without speaking, while the 
heavy icy pressure that withheld her 
misery from utterance was thus melt- 
ing away. How precious these tears 
were to Maynard, who day after day 
had been shuddering at the contina- 
ally recurring image of Tina w ith the 
dry, scorching stare of nisaTiTfv ! 

By de;xrees the m>1)s sni sided, she 
began to breathe calniiy, and lay 
quiet with her eyes shut. Patiently 
Maynard sat, not heeding the flight 
of the hours, not heeding the old 
clock that ticked loudly on the land- 
ing. But when it was nearly ten, 
Dorcas, impatiently anxious to know 
the result of Mr. Gilfil's appeanuice. 
could not help stepping in on t^p-loe. 
Without moving, ne whispered m her 
ear to supply him with candles, R-e 
that the cow-boy had shaken down 
his mare, and go to bed, » he would 
watch with Caterina,'^ a great change 
had come over her. 

liefbre lonpr, '1 ina*s lips heirftTi to 
move. "Maynnrd," she w lii.-percd 
again. He leaned to\sards her, and 
she went on. 

" You know how w icked I am, 
the n ? Yon know what I meant to 
do w ith the dagger ? " 

" Did you mean to kill yourself, 
Tina 1" 

She shook her head slowly, and 

then was silent for a long while. At 
Inst, looking at him with solemn ^cs» 
she whispered, " To kill him" 

" Tina, my loved one, you would 
never hare done it. God saw your 
whole heart; he knows you would 
never harm a Uring tiung. He 
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w mleliM om his diOdreii, md will 
not let them do things thof would 
pniy with their wimlu hearts not to 
do. It was the anjj:ry rliought irf a 
inom_*nt, and he forj^^ives yon.** 

She sauk. into silence again till it 
was nearljr midnight. The weaijr 
enfeebled spirit seemed to be niokiiig 
its slow way with 'lifficulty through 
the wiiulings of thought; and when 
she V>e^an to whisper again, it was iu 
reply to Maynard^ wonls. 

** Bat I had had such wicked 
Ibelings for a long wliiie. I was so 
angry, and I hated Miss Assher so, 
and I did ii't care what came to any- 
body, because I was hO miserable iny- 
pelf* i was fall of bad pajtsions. l9^o 
one else was ever so wiclced/' 

" Yes, Tina, many are just as 
wicked. I often have very wicked 
feelinj^fl, and am tempted to do wrong 
things ; but then my body is stronger 
than jrours, and I can hide my f&el' 
logs and r^ist them better. They do 
not m ister me so. You have seen 
the little birds when they are very | 
young and just begin to tiy, how all 
their feathers are raffled when they 
are frightened or angry; they have 
no power over themselves lefr, and 
might f:il! into a pit from mere fright. 
You were like one of those little birds. 
Your sorrow and suffering had taken 
sach hold of too, you hardly knew 
what you did.' 

He would not speak long, lest he 
should tire her, and oppn-ss her witli 
too many thoughts. Luu^ pauses 
seemed needful for her before she 
conld concentrate her feelings in short 
words. 

** 15 lit when I meant to do it," was 
the next thinj: she whispered, " it was 
as bad as if I had done it." 

" No, my Tina," answered Maynard 
slowly, waiting a little between each 
sentence ; " we mean to do wicked 
things that we never could do, just as 
we mean to do good or clever thirigs 
that we never could do. Oar thoughts 
arc often worse than we are, just as 
they arc often better than wc are. 
And God soeft us as we are altogether. 



not ia separate feelings or ftetions, as 
oar fellowmen see us. We are al- 
ways doing each other injustice, and 
thinking better or worse of each other 
than we deserve, because we only hear 
aud bee separate words and actions. 
We don't see each other's whole aa< 
tare But Qod sees that jroa could 
not have committed that crime.'* 

Caterina shook her liead slowly, 
and was silent. After a while, — 

"I don't know," she said; ''I 
seamed to see him coming towards me, 
just as he would really have looked, 
and I meant — 1 meant to do it." 

"But when you saw him, — tcU me 
how it was, Tina ? " 

*'I saw him lyin^ on the ground 
and thought he was ill. I don*t know 
how it was then ; I forgot everything. 
I knelt down and spoke to him, and 
— and he took no notice of me, and 
his eyes were fixed, and I began to 
think he was dead." 

" And yon have never felt angry 
since 1 " 

I " O no, no ; it is I who have 
been more wicked than any one ; it 
is I who have been wrong all 
through." 

" No, Tina ; the fault has not all 
lx!cn yours ; he was wron^' ; he gave 
you provocation. And wrong makes 
wrong. When people use us ill, we 
can hardly help having ill feeling 
towards them. Bat that second 
wrong is more excusable. I am more 
sinful than you, Tina ; I have often 
hiul very bad ieelings towards Captain 
Wy brow ; and if he had provoked me 
as he did yoa, I should perhaps have 
done something more wicked ' 

" (), it wns 7]ot so wrong in him; 
he didn t know how he hurt me. 
How was it likely he could love me 
as I loved him ? And how could he 
marry a poor little thing like me ? " 

Maynard made no reply to this, and 
tliere was again silence, till Tina 
said : — 

"Then I was so deceitfel; they 

did n't know how wicked I was. Pa- 

(Ironrrllo did n't know ; hh jjood little 

monkey he used tQ call m« ; and if he 
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luid known, O, haw navglity he woM 

have thought me ! " 

"My Till a, we have all our secret 
sins; uiui if we knew ourselves^ wc 
sliould uat judge each other harsihl v. 
Sir Christtipher himMlf hta fett» 
since this trouble came npon him, 
that he has been too seveve and obsti- 
nate." 

In this way — in these brt^n con- 
fesskitis and miswering words of com- 
fort — the hours wore on, from the 
deep black night to the chill early 

twiiig^lit, and from early twilij^ht to 
the tirst yellow streak of morning 
parting the purple cloud. Mr. Gillil 
felt as if in the long hours of that 
nijp^ht the bond that united his love 
forever and alone to Caterinii liud 
acquired fresh strength and sunctity. 
It is so with the human relations that 
rest on the deep emotional sympathy 
of affeetion : every new day and night 
of joy or sorrow is a new ground, a 
new consecration, for the love that is 
nourislied by memories as well as 
hopes, — the love to which perpetual 
xepetition is not a weariness ont a 
want, and to which a separated joy is 
the l)eginning of pain. 

The cocks bejran to crow ; tlie gate 
swung ; there was a trump of footsteps 
in the yard, and Mr. Gillil heard Dor- 
cas stirring. These sounds seemed to 
affect Catorinay for she looked anx- 
iously at him nnd said: '^Maynard, 
are you going away ? " 

" No, 1 shall stay here at Callam 
until yon are better, and then yon will 
go away too." 

" Never to the Manor agnin, O no ! 
I shidl live poorly, and get my own 
bi-ead." 

" Well, dearest, vou shall do what 
yon tike best. ]3at I wish you 
could go to sleep now. Try to rest 

quietly, and by and by yon will per- 
haps sit up a little. God has kept you 
in life in spite of all this sorrow; it 
Will be sinfnl not to try and make the 
best of his gift. Dear Tina, you will 
try ; — and little Bessie brouirht you 
gomo crocuses once, you did n't notice 
the poor little thing ; but you will no- 



tice her when she comes again, will 

you not ? " 

•*I will try," wliispercd Tina hum- 
bly, and then closed her eyes. 

By the time the sun was above the 
horuon, scattering the donds, and 
shining with pleasant morning 
wannth through the little leaded win- 
dow, Caterina was asleep. I^Iaynard 
gently loosed the tiny hand, cheered 
Doveas with the good news, and made 
his way to the village inn, with a 
thankful heart that Tina had been so 
far herself again. Evidently the sight 
pf him had blended naturally with the ^ 
memories iu which her mind was al^ 
6orhed» and she had been led on to an 
unburdening of herself that might be 
the beginning of a complete restora- 
tion. But licr l<xly was so enfeebled, 
— her soul so bruised, — that the ut- 
most tenderness and care would be 
necessary. The next thing to be done 
was to send tidings to Sir Christopher 
and Ladv Cheverel ; then to write and 
summon liis sister, under whose earo 
he had determined to place Caterina. 
The Manor, even if she had been 
wishing to return thither, would, he 
knew, be the most undesirable home 
for her at present : every scene, every 
object there, was associated with still 
unallayed anguish. If she were do- 
mesticated for a time with his mild 
gentle sister, who had a peaceful Iiome 
and a pmttling little boy, Tiiianii^^bt 
attach herself anew to life, and recov- 
er, partly at least, the shock, that liad 
been given to her constitution. When 
he had written his letters and taken a 
hasty breakfast, he was soon in bis 
saddle again, on his way to Sloppetcr, 
where he would post them, and seek 
out a medical man, to whom he might 
confide the moral causes of Caterina's 
enfeebled condition* 

■ # ■ 

CHATTER XX. 

In less than a week from that time 
Caterina was persuaded to travel in ft 
comfortable carriage, under the odX^ 
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Cif Mr. GiHIi md hie sisler, Mn. Her- 
on, whose soft blue eyes and miid 

mnnners were very soothtiM^ to the 
poor hnilscd child, — the more so as 
tliev had an atr of sisterly equality 
iRrhSch was qnite new to her. Under 
Tody Cheverel's uncaressinj^ aathori- 
tativc good-will, Tinann l nlwayi^ i'^- 
tafned a certain constraint and awe ; 
and there was a sweetness before un- 
known in having a young and gentle 
*woinati, like an elder sister^ bending 
over her caressingly, and speaking in 
low loving tones. 

Mavnard was almost anp^ry with 
himself for feeling happy while Tina's 
tnind and body were still trembling 
on tlio verge of irrecoverable decline; 
but the new delight of acting as her 
j^nanlian angel, of being with her 
every hour of the day, of devising 
CTervthing for her comfort, of wateo^ 
ing for a ray of returning interest in 
licr cyc>, w:i^' too absorbing to leave 
room Ibr aliirin or reorrct 

On the third day the carriage drove 
Hp to the door of Foxholm Parsonage, 
where the Rev. Arthur Heron present- 
ed himself on the door-step, eager to 

ret his retarnln<_' Lncy, and holding 
the hand a broad-chested, tawny- 
haired boy of five, who was smackini; 
aminiaturo hunting>-whip with grc it 
vigor. 

Nowlicrc was there a ]n\vn more 
smootli-shaveu, walks hotter swept, 
or a porch more prettily festooned 
with creepers, than at Foxholm Par- 
sonage, standing snugly sheltered by 
beeches and chestnuts half-wav down 
the j)retty green hill which was snr- ' 
m junted by the church, and overlook- 
ing a village that straggled at its ease 
among pastures and meadows, snr- 
rounrlc.'l by wild hedgerows and broad 
shadowing tree.s, as yet nnthreatcncd 
by improved method-? of" farming. 

Brightly the tire shone in the great 
narloTi and lirightly in the little pink 
oedroom, which was to be Caterina's, 
bc*caase it looked away from the 
chnrchvard, and on to a farm home- 
stead, with its little cluster of beehive 

rick^ and placid groups of eows, and 



dieerfnl maiin sounds of heelthy labor. 

Mrs. Herun» with the instinct of a deli- 
cate, impressible W(»nmn, had written 
to her husband to have tliis room 
prepared for Caterina. Couteutcd , 
speckled hens, industrionsly scratch- ' 
ing for the rarely found corn, may 
sometimes do more for :i sick heart 
than a grove of nightingales ; there is 
soniothuig irresistibly cuimiug in the 
nnsenttmental ebeeriness of tc^knot- 
ted pnllets, nnpetted sheep-dogs, and 
patient cart-horses eiyoying a drink 
of muchly water. 

In sucii a home as this parsonage, 
a nest of comfort, without any of the 
stateliness that would carry a sog^es- 
ti<m of Cheverd Manor, Mr. Gilhl 
was not unreasonable in hoping that 
Caterina might gradually shake oiY 
the haunting vision of the pa^t, and 
recover ftom the languor and feeble- 
ness which were the physical sign of 
that vision's blighting presence. The 
next thing to be done was to arrange 
an exchange of duties with Mr. Her- 
on's curate, that Maynard might be 
constantly near Catnina, and watch 
over her progress. She seemed to 
like him to b;^ with her, to lo^k un- 
easily for his return ; and though she 
seldom snoke to him, she was must 
contented when he sat by her, and 
held her tiny hand in his large pro- 
tecting grasp. Rut Oswald, nlfas 
Ozzy, the broad-chested boy, was ikm- 
haps her most beneticiai companion. 
With somethinsr of his nnde's per- 
son, he had inherited also his uncle's 
early taste for a domestic menagerie, 
and was very imperative in demand' 
ing Tina's sympathy m the weltaro 
of his guinea-pigs, sauirrels, and dor- 
mice. With him she seemed now 
and then to have gleams of her child- 
hood coming athwart the leaden 
clouds, and manv hours of wititrr 
went by the more easily lor being 
s|K»nt in Oisy*s nursery. 

Mrs. Heron was not' musical, and 
had no instrument; but one of Mr. 
Gilhl's cares was to procure a harp- 
sichord, and have it placed in the 
drawing-room, always open, in the 
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hope thtt mniie day tho spirit of 
nraiic lYould be reawakened in Cate- 

rina, nnd she wotilrl be attracted to- 
wardii the instninKnt Tint the win- 
ter was almost soi^^ hj , und he had 
wftHed in Tflin. Tlw ntOMMTt impfore- 
metit in Tin* liad not Myond 
prtssiveness and ncqiuesecnce, — a 
qu'u t j^ratcfnl cttiJIc, conipliance w'th 
l^swald's whims, and an increasing 
consciousness of what was being said 
and done aronnd tier. Sometimes 
(rite ivmild take np a bit of woman's 

work, but she Si'nnrd too lanL-^nid to 
pcr^Jcvere in it ; her hiicr^'r-^ '^ooii drop- 
ped, and she relapsed into uiutiunless 
reveiy. 

At last, — it was one of those bright 
days in the end of Febrnary, when 
the sun is -^liniirifr with a promise of 
npproachiiig .sjniti^. Maynard had 
l>een walkiikg with her and Oswald 
round tlie garden to look at tlie snow- 
drops, and she Avns resting on the sofa 
after the walk. Ozzy, ronrainp about 
the room in quest of a forbidden 
pleasure, camo to the harpsichord, 
and struck the handle of his whip on 
a deep hass note. 

' The vibration rushed through 

Ontorina like nn electric shock : it 
seemed as if at that instnnt n. now 
soul were enterinjs? into her, and liiiing 
her with a deeper, more sig:n{f)cant 
life. She looked ronnd, rose from 
the sofa, and walked to tho harpsi- 
chord. In n monioTit ]ht finjrers 
were wand erinj^ with ihcir old sweet 
method anions the keys, and her soul 
was floatintr in its true fiimiliar ele- 
ment of delicious sound, as the water- 
pl;nn tliiU lies wilhored and shrunken 
on tho [ground ex]>ands into freedom 
and lK>auty when once more bathed 
in its native flood. 

Maynard thanked God. An active 
power was reawakened, and must 
make a new epoch in Catcrina's re- 
covery. 

Presently there were low liquid 
notes blending themselves with the 
harder tones of the instrument, and 
gradually the pure voice swelled into 
prodomioanoe. little Ozzy stood, in 



the middle of the room, with his 

month open and his lejrs very wide 
apart, stniek with something like awe 
at this new power in *' Tin -Tin," as 
he called her, whom he had Ixxn ac- 
customed to think of as a playfelkvw 
not at all clever, and very mtieh in 
need of his instruction on manv sub- 
i< rts. A penie >;o;!ring^ with itroad 
wjngs out of his niiik-juf; would not 
have been more astonishing. 

Caterina was sinking the veir air 
from the Oifio which we heard her 
sMiLMH^ so many months ago at the 
beginning of her sorrows. It was 
Che Jarbf Sir Christopher's favorite, 
and Its notes seemed to carry on their 
wings all the tcnderest memories of 
her life, when Cheverel Manor was 
still an nntronWed home. Tlie long 
happy days of ehildhood and gii lhooa 
recovered all their rightful predomi- 
nance over the short intetral of sia 
and sorrow. 

She pnnsrd. and burst into tears, — 
the first tears she \vm\ shed since she 
had been at Fo.\holm. Alaynuid 
could not help hurrying towards her, 
putting his arm ronnd her, and lean- 
mg down to kiss her hair. She 
nr<:ried to him, and pat vp her little 
month to he kissed. 

The deiieate-tendrillcd plant must 
have something to ding to. The 
soul that was bom anew to mnsie 
was bom anew to love. 

— — • — 

CHAPTER XXI. 

On the 80 th of May, 1790, a y?ry 
pretty sight whs seen by the villagers 
assembled near the door of Foxholm 
Chnrch. The sun was bright upon 
the dewy grass, the air was alive with 
the murmur of bees and the trilling^ 
of birds, the bushy blo-^soming chest- 
nuts and the foamy liowering hedge- 
rows Fcemed to l»e crowding ronnd 
to learn why the duirch-lwlls were 
ringing so merrily, as Maynard Gilfil, 
his face bright with hnppnie-^s, walked 
out of the old Gothic dour-way with 
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TiM on lite flrm. The Utile ftoe wm 
still pale, and there was a sabdved 

melancholy in it, as of one who sups 
v, hh friends for the last time, iin<l hu^ 
his ear open for the signal that will 
call him awav. But the tiny hand 
n»ted with tlie pressure of contented 
affection on Maynard's arm, und the 
dark eyes met bis flown ward glance 
with timid answering iove. 

There waa no train of brides- 
maids ; ottlv pretty Krs. Heron 
leanfttg on the arm of a dark-liaired 
young man hitherto unknown in 
Foxholm, and holding by the other 
hand little Ozzy, who exulted loss in 
his new velvet cap and tunic, than in 
the notloii that he was biidcsman to 
Tin-Tin, 

Last of all came a couple whom the 
villaorers eyed yet more eagerly than 
the bride and bridegroom ; a hue old 
gentleman, who looked fonnd with 
keen glances tliat cowed the oonseioos 
scapegraces among them, and a state- 
ly lady in blne-and-white silk robes, 
who must surely be like C^ueen Char- 
lotte. 

*< Well, that theer 's whnt I call a 

pietnr,'* said old "Mester" Ford, a 
tme Staffordshire pntriarch, who 
leaned nn ;i stick and held his heml 
very much on one side, with the air 
of a man who had little hope of the 
piesent generation, but would at all 
events give it the benefit of his criti- 
cism. '* Th* yoonp^ me!i nooadevs, 
thi' re poor s(|uashy thiiii^.s, — tfie' 
iouke well anoof, but the' woon't wear, 
the" woon't wear. Theer *s ne'er nn 'II 
carry his 'cars like that Sir Cris'ibr 
Chnvrell." 

"'Ull bet ye two pots,'* said 
another of the seniors, "as that 
yoongster a welkin' wi' th' uanon's 
wiibai be Sir Cris'fer's son,— he 
favors him." 

" Nay, ynp '11 hpt that wi* as hi^ a 
fiiie as ycrsen ; hae 's no son at all. 
As I oonderstan', hae 's the ncvcy as 
is I' heir th' esteate. The cooehman 
as )Nits oop at th' White Hoss telt 
mc ns theer war anot!ier novoy, a deal 
iiaer chap t* looke at nor this ua» as j 



died in a ilt, all on n soodden, an' too 

this here yoong nn's got npo* th' 

perch istid " 

At the ( hiii ii gate Mr. Bates was 
standing in a new suit, ready to speak 
words ^ good omen as the bride and 
brid^Toom approached. He had 
come all the way from CheTerel 
Manor on purpose to see Miss Tina 
happy once more, and would have 
been iu a state of unmixed joy but lor 
the inftriorily of the wedding nose- 
gays to what he could have famished 
from the ;;arden at the Manor. 

" God A'maighty bless yt' both, an* 
send ye long luife an' happiness," 
were tne good gardener's ratner trem- 
olons woras. 

" Thank vou. Uncle Bates ; always 
remember "^ina,*' said the sweet low 
voice, which fell on Mr. iiates's ear for 
the last time. 

The wedding journey waa to be a 
circuitous route to Shepperton, where 
Mr. Gilfil had been for several months 
indneted af? vicar. This small living 
had been given him through the in- 
terest of an old friend who had some 
claim on the gratitude of the Oldin- 
port fiimily ; and it was a satisfaction 
both to M ny ntird atid Sir Christopher 
that a ho)iu' u> which he might take 
Caterina had thus readily presented 
itself at a distance from Cheverel 
Manor. For it had never yet been 
thought safe that she should revisit the 
scene of her stiff'Tinir'', her health 
continnitiLT tuo delicate to encoiirai::© 
the hlightcst risk of pnintul excite- 
ment In a year or two, perhaps, by 
the time old Mr. Crirhlcy, the rector 
of Piimhennoor, should have left a 
vviirld of fi:<)iir, and when Caterina 
would very likely be a happy mother, 
Mnynard might safely take up his 
abode at Combermoor, and Tina 
would feel nothing bat content at 
sccinj]!: a new ** little black-eyed 
monkey " running up and down the 
gallery and gardens of the Manor. 
A mother dreads no memories,— 
those shadows have nil melted away 
in the dawn of haby's smile. 

I In these hopc3» and ia the ei^oy* 
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ment of Tula's netUHlS affection, Mr. 

GUfil tasted a few months of perfect 
happiui ss. She h;ui come to lean > 
entire!/ on hia love, and to tiud liie \ 
•weet for bis mkfl^ Her continnAl | 
lan^^oor *nd want of active interest 
was a natural consequence of t>odily 
feebleness, and the prospeet of her be- I 
coming a mother was a new ground 
for hoping the beet. 

But the delicate plant had been too 
deeply bruised, and in the stmgyle 10 
put forth a blossum it died. 

Tina died, and Maynard GiltH's 
love went with her into deep aUence 
forevermoro. 

EPILOGUE. 

This was Mr. Gilfil's lovo-story, 
which lay far back from the time 
when he sat, worn and gray, bv liis 
lonely fireside in Shcpperton Vicar- 
age. Rich brown locks, passionate 
love, and deep early sorrow, strangely 
different as they seem from the scanty 
white hairs, the apathetic content, and 
the unexpecttmt quiescence of old age, 
are but part of the same life's jour- 
ney; as the brieht Italian plains, 
with the sweet Aadh of their b«ckon- 
inp: maidens, are part of the same 
day'^ travel that orinp^s us to the 
other side of the mountain, between 
the sombre rocky walls and among 
the guttural TtHces of the Valais. 

To those who weif^ familiar only 
with the gray- haired vn ;ir, jogging 
leisurely along on his old chestnut 
cob, it would perhaps hare been hard 
to believe that he had ever been the t 
Maynard rillfil who, with a heart full 
of passion and tenilernoss, had urged 
his black Kitty to her swiftest gallop 
on tito way to Callam, or that the old 



gentleman of caustic tongue, and bu* 
colic tastes, nn-! sparing habits, had 
known all the deep sccn'ts of devoted 
I love, Wad struggled through its days 
I and nights of anguish, and trembled 
under its nns|x^akable joys. And in- 
deed the Mr. (iilHl of those late Shep- 
]MTtun days had more of the knots 
and riiggedness of poor human nature 
than t&re la^r any clear hint of in the 
oi>en-eyed loving Maynard. But it is 
with men as with trees : if you lop 
off" their finest branches;, into which 
they were pouring their young life* * 
juice, the wounds will bo healed over, 
with some rough boss^ some odd es* f 
crescence ; and what might have been 
a grand tree expanding into Iil)eral 
shade is but a whimsical misshapen 
trunk. Many an irritating ialtli, 
many an unlovely oddity, has ooma i 
of a hard sorrow, Which has cnAttif 
and iiiaimetl the nature jtist when iti 
wa- t xpanding into plenteon< beauty; 
and the trivial erring life whieii wo ; 
visit with our barah blame may be . 
but as the unsteady motion of a man < 
whose best limb is withered. 

And so the dear old vicar, though 
he had something of the knotted 
whimsieal character of the poor lopped 
oak, had yet been sketrhed out by na- 
ture as a noble tree. The heart of 
him was sound, the grain was of the 
finest ; and in the grav-haired man 
who filled his pocket witK sugar-pluins 
for the little children, whose most bit* 
ing words were directed against the 
eril-doing of the rich man, and who, 
with all his social pipes and slipshod 
talk, never sunk below the highest 
level of his parishioners' respect, thers ■ 
t was the mam tmnk of the same brave, 
faithful, tender nature that had poured 
out the finest, freshest forces of its 
UfeK:urrent in a first and only love, 
the love of Tina. 
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CHAPTER I. 

*« "T^fO ! ** said Lawyer Dempster, in 
a loud, rasping, oratorical tone, 
strugiglint^ against chronic Imskine^s, 
as long as mj Maker grants me pow- 
er of voice and power of intellect, I 
will take every legal tTH-im'^ to resist the 
introfliiclion of doTnoraiizin;^, meth- 
odi^tical doctrine into this parish ; I 
will not snpinc'ly safFer an insnlt to be 
inflicted on onr yenerable pastor, who 
has given us sound instmctioa for 
half a century." 

It was very warm everywhere that 
evening, but especiall^y in the bar of 
the Red Lion at Milby, where Mr* 
Dempster was seated mixing his third 
glass of brandy-jind- water. He was a 
tall and rather massive man, and 
the fruut half of his large surface 
was so well dred^ with snnfF, that 
the cat, having inadvertently oome 
near him, had been seize<l with a severe 
fit of sneezing, — an accident which, 
being cruelly misunderstood, bad 
caused her la be driven contiimeli- 
ously from the bar. Mr. Dempster 
habitually held hi> chin ttirkofl in, 
and his head hanL,nn;j tni ward, weighed 
down, perhaps, by a preponderant oc- 
ciput and a bulging rorehead, between 
which bis closely clipped coronal sur- 
face lay like a flat and new-mown ta- 
ble-land. The only other ol)>ervablc 
features were pulfy cheeks and a pro- 
truding yet lipless mouth. Of his 
nose I can only say that it was snulfy ; 
and as Mr. Dempster was never caught 
in the net of looking at anything in 
p;irti iilnr, it would have been diffi- 
c '.It to swear to the color of his eyes. 



Wdl ! 1 11 not stick at giving my^ 
self trouble to put down such hypo* 

critical cant,"saiil Mr. Tomlinsot), the 
rich mi!!<T. " I know wt-ll ciumi-Ii 
what your Suniiuy-evcaiiig lectures 

are good for, — for wenches to meet 

their sweethearts, and brew miscUef* 
There 's work enough with the ser- 
vant-maids as it is, — such as I never 
heard the like of in niy mother 
time, and it 's all along o' your school- 
ing and new-fanffled plans. Give me 
a servant as ran naytlier read nor 
write, I say, and does n't know the 
year o' the Lord as she was born in. 
I should like to know what good those 
Sanday schools have done, now. Why, 
the boys used to go a birds'-nesting 
of a Sunday morning ; and a capital 
thing too, — ask any fanner ; and 
very pretty it was to see the strings o* 
iicggs hanging up in poor' people's 
bouses. You '11 not see 'em nowhere 
now.'* 

" Pooh ! " said Mr. Luke Byles, who 
piqued himself on his reading, and 
was in the habit of asking casual 
quaintances if they knew anything of 
Ho1)Ik»s ; it is right cnongh that the 
lower orders shonid be instructed. 
But this sectiirianism within the 
Church OQght to be put down. In 
point of fact, these Evangelicals are 
not Churchmen at all ; they 're no 
better than Presbyterians." 

" Presbyterians ? what are they ? " 
inquired Mr. Tomlinson, who often 
said his father had given him **no 
eddication, and he didn't care who 
knowed it ; lie could buy up most o' tli' 
eddicated men he *d ever come across." 

" The Presbyterians," said Mr. 
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Pcmpstcr, in rather a louder tone • 
than before, hold in that »-very appeal 
tot iaforination tuu^i uaturailv be ad- 
dreifled to bim, '*«re « sect fonnded j 
in the rciffn of Charles I., by a man j 
iianiL'd John Pre^l»yt«T, who hutclied , 
ail the brood (>( Dissentinir virmin ' 
that crawl about in dirty alicyj>, and j 
circumvent the lord of the manor in 
order to get a few yaida of ground 
for their pigeoo-faoilte conventicles/' 

" No, no, Dempster," said Mr. 
Luke Bvles, " vou 'rc out there. 
Fresbyterianism is derived from the 
word * presbyter,' meaning an elder." 

''Don't contradict tnc, sir ! " stonned 
Pcmpstcr. I say the >vord * presby- ; 
t rinn ' is il^-rived from John l*resbvter, 
a Hiiserahic fanatic who wore a suit 
of leather, and went alKmt from town 
to village, and from villa^ge to hamlet, 
inocniatin;; the volgar with the aainine 
Tims of iiissent." 

" Come, Bylcs, that seems a deal 
more likely," said Mr. Toinlinson, in 
a roneiliatoiT' tone, apparently of 
opinion that history was a process of 
injjenious p:ucssinp:. 

"It's not a question of likoliliood ; 
it's a known fact. I could fetch you 
my Encyclopaedia, and show it you 
this moment ' 

I don't care a straw, sir, either for 
you or your Encyclopffdta," paid Mr. 
Dempster ; " a farrago of fiiWe infor- 
mation, of which you picked up an 
imperfect copy in a cargo of waste 
paper. Will you tell me, sir, that I 
don't know the origin of Prcsbyteri- 
anism ? I, sir, a man l^nown tlirouj;h 
the county, intrustcti with the affairs 
of half a score parishes ; while you, 
sir, are ignored W the very fleas that 
infest the miserabb alley in which you 
were l)rcd." 

A loud and pronorsil huiph, with 
" You 'd better lei iiim alone, Bvles " ; 
** YouHl not get the better of t)emp- 
. sterin a hurry," drown 1 the retort 
of the too well-informed Mr. Bylcs, 
who, white with rage, rose and 
walked out of the bar. 

" A meddlesome, upstart, Jacobin- 
ical fellow, gentlemen/' continued 



Mr. Dempster. " I was determined 
to l»e rid of him. What does he mean 
by thrusting himself into our compa- 
ny I A man with abonc as mnoh 
principle > > he has property, whidi, 
to my knowledge, is considerably 
less than none. An insolvent atlieist, 
gentlemen. A deistical prater, fit to 
sit in the chimncy-comer of a pot- 
house, and make blasphemous oom- 
men til on the (Hie greasy newspaper 
fingered by beer-swillinj? tinkers. I 
will not sntTer in niy company a man 
who speaks lightly ot religion. The 
signature of a fellow like Biles would 
be a blot on our protest.'^ 

"And liow do you get on with 
your signatures ? " said Mr. Pilgrim, 
the doctor, who had presented his 
large top-booted person within the 
bar while Mr. Dempster was speak* 
ing. Mr. Pilgrim had just returned 
from one of his lonp* day's ronnds 
among the fnrni-1iouso>. in the course 
of which he had sat down to two 
hearty meals that might have been 
mistaken for dinners if he had not 
declared them to be ** snaps '* ; and 
as each snap had been followed by a 
few glasses of " mixture,'* containing 
a less liberal proportion of water than 
the articles Iro himself labelled with 
that broadly generic nam^ he was in 
that condition .vliicb hi ^ groom indi- 
cated with |i u ri ■ ;iiul)iguity by say- 
ing that ** ma^ster bad been in the 
sunshine/' Under these drcumstaii* 
ces, afler a hard day, in which he had 
really had no regular raeal, it seemed 
a natural rela.xation to step into the 
bar of the Red Lion, where, as it was 
Saturday evening, he should be sore 
to find Dempster, and hear the latest 
news about the protest against the 
evening lecture. 

" Have you hooked Ben Lniulor 
yet? " he continued, as he took two 
chairs, one for his body, and the other 
for his right leg. 

" No," said Mr. Riidd, the church- 
warden, shaking his head ; " Ben 
Landor has a way of keeping himself 
neutral in everything, and he does n't 
like to oppose hia £ther« OiSdl Lan* 
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dor is a regular Tryanitc. Bat we 
have n't got your name yet. Pil- 
grim." 

** Tnt, tut, Badd/'said Mr. Demp- 
ster, sarcastically, "you don't expect 
Pilgrim to sign ? lie's got a dozen 
Trvaiiite livers uiidor his treatment. 
Is Of hiiii^; like cant and mcthodism for 
producing a superfluity of bile/' 

'* O, I thoaglit, as Pratt had de- 
clared himself a Tryanitc, we should 
be sure to ^^et Piljrrim on our side.'' 

Mr. PilL^'rini was not a m-in to sit 
qaiec under a sarcasm, nature having 
endowed him with a considerable 
share of selfHdcfensive mt. In his 
most sober moments he had an im- 
pediment in his specfh, and as copi- 
ous £j^in-and-water stimulated not the 
speech but the impediment, he hAd 
tiine to make his leton safficiently 
bitter. 

Why, to tell you the truth, 
Budd," he spluttered, ** there's a re- 
port all over the town that Deb 
Trniinter swears you shall take her 
with you as one of the dele;;atc>, and 
they say there 's to lie a fine ero\vd at 
your door the morning you start, to 
see the row. Knowing your tender- 
ness for that member of the fair sex, 
1 tlionght \'0tt mi^ht find it impossi- 
ble to d 'ny her. I hang back a little 
fi'om si^^iiinj]^ on that account, aa 
Preiidcigast might not take the pro- 
test well' if Deb Trannter went with 
yen. 

Mr. Budd was fi smnll, sleek-headed 
bfichelor of tivc-and forty, whose scan- 
dalous life had long furnished his 
more moral neighhors with an affeer- 
dinner joke. He had no other strik- 



treat, " vou know yon like to wear 
the cricr^s coat, green o' one side and 
red o' the other. You 've been to 
hear Tryan preach at Paddiford Coat' 
mon, — vou know yott have." 

" T(» f>e sure I have; and a capital 
scrniou too. It 's a pity you were 
not there. It was addressed to those 
* void of understanding.' " 

" No, no, yon '11 never catch me 
there," returned Mr. Tomlinson, not 
in the least stunir ; ** he preaches 
without book, they say, just like a 
Dissenter. It must be a rambling 
sort of a concern/' 

" Tliat 's not the worst," said Mr. 
Dempster; "he prcaelies a^r;Hnst 
good works ; says good works are 
not necessary to salvation, — a secta- 
rian, antinomian, analmptist doctrine. 
Tell a man bo is not to be saved by 
his works, and you open the tiood- 
jratesof all immorality. You see it 
in ail these canting muovators ; they 
're all bad ones by the sly ; smooth* 
faced, drawling, hypocritical fellows, 
who pretend ginger is n't hot in their 
mouths, antl ery down all innocent 
pleasures ; their liearts are nil tho 
blacker for their sanctimonious out- 
sides. Haven't we been warned 
against those who make clean tho 
j outside of the cup and the ]>!nfr(>r ? 
I There 's this Trvnn, now, he goes 
about pr tying With old women, and 
singing with charity -children ; bnt 
what has he really got his eye on all 
the while? A domineeriuir, ambi- 
tious Jesuit, gentlpmon ; all he wants 
is to get his foot far enough mto the 
parish to step into Crewe's shoes 
when the old gentleman dies. De- 



iiig c'larirtfristie, except that he was pend upon it, whenever you see a 
a currier of choleric temperament, so man pretending to be belter than his 



that you might wonder why he had 
been chosen as clei^yman's chnrch- 
-warden, if I did not tell yon that he 
had recently been elected through Mr. 
Dempster's exertions, in order that 
his zeal against the threatened even- 
in;^ lecture might be backed by the 
dignity of office. 

** Come, come, Pilgrim," said Mr. 
Tomlinson, ooveriog Mr. Bodd's re- 



neighbors, that man has either some 
cunning end to sen'e, or his heart is 
rotten with spiritual pride." 

As if to guarantee himself against 
this awful sin, Mr. Dempster seized 
his jrlass oi brsiiidy-and-watcr, and 
tossed off' the contents with even great- 
er rapidity than usnal. 

" Have you fixed on your third 
delegate yetl" said 2dr. Pilcrim, 
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whom taste was ibr detail ratiwrtlian 

for ditf^crtation. 

" That *8 the raan,** answered 
Dempster, pointing to Mr. Tomlin- 
lon. We 6tarl for EInisloke Uec- 
tory on Tuesday morning ; ao, if you 
mean to give us your signature, jou 
must make up your uiiuU pretty quick- 
ly, Pilgrim. 

Mr. Pilgrim did not in the least 
mean it, so he only aaid, ** I sliotdd n't 
wondtT if 'I ryim turns out too many 
for you, after all. lie 's <^ot a well- 
oikJ tongue of his own, anil has j)er- 
haps talked over Preudcr^'o^t into a 
detemiinatioii to stand byliim.'' 

•*Vo-ry little fear of that," said 
Dempster, in a contidi nt tone. ** 1 *U 
600I1 bring him round. Tryan has 
|;ot his match. I 've plenty' of rods 
m pioKle for Tiyan." 

At this moment Boots entered the 
bar, and put a letter into the lawyer's 
hantls, «;tyiiijr, " There *s Trower's 
man just euuie into the yard wi' a gig, 
sir, an* he 's hrought this here letter." 

Mr. Dempster read the letter and 
said : " Tell Iiini to turn thegig, — I 'U 
be with him in a minute. Here, nin 
to Gruhy's nndget thissnuSbox filled^ 

— quick!" 

** Trowcr 's worse, I suppose ; ch, 
Dempster? Wants yon to alter his 
will, eh ? *' said Mr. Pilgrim. 

" Business, — husincss, — husinc^s, 

— I don't know exactly what," nn- 
swei-ed the cautious Dempster, rising 
deliberately from his eha;r, thrusting 
on his low-crowned hat, and walking 
with a slow bnt not unsteady step out 
of the bar. 

** I never sec Dem|>stcr's equal ; if 
I did I '11 be shot,' Jiaui Mr. Tomlin- 
son, lookinj? after the lawyer admir- 
ingly. *• Why, he 's drunk the best 
part of a bottle o' brandy since here 
wcVe been sitting, nnd I'll bet a 
guinea, when he s got to Trower's his 
head '11 be as clenr as mine. He knows 
more about law when he 's drunk than 
nil the rest on 'em when they 're so- 
ber." 

** Ay, and other things too, besides 
law," said Mr. Budd. " Did you no- 



I ticc how he took up Bylea about the 

Presbyterians ? Bless your heart, ho 
knows everything, Dcnii>Hi. r dees. 
He studied very hard whcu iic was a 
young man." * 

■ ♦ ■ 

CHAPT£H n. 

Tbb conyersation jost recorded h 

not, 1 am aware, remarkably refined 
or wirry ; but if it had been, it couJd 
hanliv have taken place in Milby when 
Mr. bempster flourished there, and 
old Mr. Crewe, the curate, was yet 
alive. 

More than a quarter of a century 
has slipped by since then, and in the 
interval Milby lias advanced at as 
rapid a pace as otiier market-towns in 
her Majesty's dotniiilona. By this 
time it has a handsome railway stai- 
tion, where the drowsy London' trav- 
eller may look out by the brilUant 
gaslight and see perfectly sober papas 
and husbands aliglitiug with their 
leather-bags after transacting ibdr 
(iay's business at the county town. 
U'liere is a resitltnt rector, who ap- 
pcals to the ronseienees of his hearers 
with all the immense advantages of a 
divine who keeps his own carriage; 
tbe ( hurch is enlarged by at least five 
hundred sittings ; and the grammar* 
schoc l, conducteti on refoiincd princi- 
ples, has its upper forms eiowded with 
tlic genteel youth of Milby. The 
gentlemen there fiill into no other ex- 
cess at dinner-parties than the perfectly 
well-bred and virtnons excess of stu- 
pidity ; and though tbe liulie^ are still 
said somctin es to take too mneii upon 
themselves, ihcT arc never known to 
take too much in any other way. The 
conyersation is sometimes quite liter- 
ary, for there is rt fl^nrishtng book- 
elub, and manv of tlir \ oumrer ladies 
have carried their studies so lar as to 
have forgotten a little German. In 
short, Milby is now a refined, moral, 
and enlightened town ; no more re- 
sembling tbe Milby of former days 
than the huge, loug-skirted, drab 
great-coat that embarrassed liie ankles 
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of onr grandfiitlien resembled flie 

Rght paletot in which we trend jaant- 
ily through the muddiest streets, or 
than the bottle- nosed Biifon>^, n-joic- ' 
inj^ over a tankard in the old &v^i\ of 
the *' Two Travellers" at Milby, re- 
aembled the severe'looking gentleman 
in stn^ps and high collars whom a 
modem artist has represented as sip- , 
pin j: the iraaginarv port of that weil- 
tuowu coramerciui iiousc. 

But pray, reader, dismiss from your 
mind all the refined and fashionable 
idciis associated with tliis advanced 
state of thinp^, and trail -imrt your 
imagination to a time wiiun Milb^ 
haii DO gaslights; when the mail 
drove up dusty or bespattered to the 
door of the Bed Lion ; when old Mr. 
Crevve, the curate, in a hrown Brutus 
wiLT, delivered inaudible sjcrnious on a 
Sunday, and on a week-day imp irted 
the education of a gentleman— that 
is to b^ay, an arduous inacquaintance 
with Latin through the medium of 
the Eton Grammar — to three pupils 
In the upper grammar-school. 

If you had passed through }»li\by 
on the coach at that time, yon would 
have had no idea what important 
people lived thfrc, and liow very hi^^h 
a sense of rank was i^rcvalont among 
them. It was a din^y-looking town, 
whh a strong smell of tanning up 
one street and a great shaking or 
hand-looms up another ; and even in 
that focus of aristocnicy, Friar's Gate, 
the houses would not have seemed very 
imposing to the hasty and superficial 
glance of a passenger. You might 
still less have suspected that the fig> 
urc in li^-]ir fustian and larj^c f^ray 
whiskers, lean in;,' against the grocer s 
door-post in Ui<^h Street, was no less 
a person than Bfr. Lowmc, one of the 
most aristoeratic men in Milby, said 
to have been " brought up a gentle- 
man," and to have had the pray hahits 
accordant with that station, keeping 
his harriers and oth ^r expensive ani- 
mals. He was now quite an elderly 
liOthario, reduced to the most eco- 
noTtiiral >ins ; tfie prominent form of 
his gayety being this of lounging at i 



Mr. Gmbj's door, embarrassing the 
servant-maids who eame for grocery, 

and talking scandal with the rare 
])r\vvpr>-[ty Still, it wa< 'jimh rally 
uuuer>iuod that Mr. Low me belonged 
to the highest circle of Milby society ; 
his sons and daughters held up their 
heads very high indeed ; and in spite 
of his condescend ill If wmv of <-h;itrin'* * 
and drinking with lalenor ]m oji.c, he 
would himself have scorned uny closer 
identification with them. It must be 
admitted that he was of some service to 
the town in this station at Mr Gruby 's 
door, for he and Mr. Landor's New- 
foundland dog, who stretched himself 
and gaped on the opposite causeway, 
took something ftom the lifeless ur 
that belonged to the High Street on 
every day except Saturday 

Certainly, in spite of three assem- 
blies and a charity ball in the winter, 
the oeeosional advent of a ventrilo- 
quist, or a company of itinerant play- 
ers, some of whom were very highly 
tlinnn^ht of in TiOndon,and thenfiTinal 
tliree day.s' fair in June, Milby nnght 
be considered dull by ])eople of a iiypo- 
ehondrincal temperament; and per* 
haps this was one reason why many 
of tlic miildle a^j^ed inhabitants, male 
and female, often found it impossible 
to keep up their spirits without a very 
abundant supply of stimulants. It is 
true there were several substantial 
men who had a reputation for excep- 
tional sobrietv, so that Milbv habits 
were really not as had as possible; 
and no one is warranted in saying 
that old Mr. Crewe's flock eonld' not 
have been worse without any cleigy- 
man at all. 

The well-dressed parishioners gen- 
erally were very rej^uhir church-goers, 
and to the younger ladies and gentle- 
men 1 am inclined to think that the Sun- 
day-morning service was the mostex* 
citmff event of the week ; for few places 
could present a more brilliant show of 
out- door toilets tlian might be seen 
issuing fit>m Milby Church at one 
o'clock. There were the four tall 
Mi-^ Pittmans. old lawyer Pittmnn'-; 
I daughters^ with cannon curk sur- 
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mounted by lai^ hats, and long, 
drooping ostrich feathers of parrot 
green. There was Miss Vhipps, with 
a crimson bonnet, very much tiited 
up behind, and a cockade of stitt' 
feathers on the snrnmit There was 
Miss Liindor, the belle of Milbj, clad 
regally in purj>Io and ermine, with a 
plume of feathers neither drnnping 
nor erect, but maintaining a (iiscrcet 
medium. There were the three Miss 
Tomlinsons, who imitated Miss Lan- 
dor, and also wore ermine and feath- 
ers : hut thiA)' beautv wn«5 oormidered 
of a course order, uiid tin ir square 
forms were quite uiisuited to the 
ronnd tippet which fell with such 
remarkable grace on Miss Landor^s 
slojtin^ sljoulders. Looking at tlils 
phmiid procession of ladies, vou would 
nave fonued rather a high iifea of Mil- 
by wealth ; yet there waa only one close 
carriage in the place, and that was old 
Mr. Landor^s, the banker, who, I 
think, never drove irtore than one 
horse. These snmpttioiisly attired 
ladies flashed past the vulgar eye in 
one-horse chaises, by no means of a 
snperior baild. 

The young gentlemen, too, were 
not without their little Sunday dis- 
plays of costume, of a limited mascu- 
line kind. Mr. Eustace i^andor, being 
nearly of age, had recently acqnired 
a diamond ring, together with the 
habit of rubbing his hand through 
his hnir. He was tail nnf^ dnrk, and 
thus liad an advantage which Mr. Al- 
fred riiipps, who, like his sister, was 
blond and stumpy, ibnnd it difficult 
to overtake, even by the severest at- 
tention to shirt^tTids, and the pnrtic- 
nlar shade of ln wn that was best re- 
lieved by gilt buttons. 

The respect for the 8abbath, mani- 
fested in this attention to costume, 
was unhappily counterbalanced by 
considerable levity f>f behavior during 
the prayers and sermon ; for the young 
ladies and gentlemen of Milbv were 
of a very satirical turn, Miss liandor 
especially Ix'ing considered remark- 
ably clever, and a terrible quiz; and 
tho' large congregation necessarily 



I containing many persona InMDr In 
I dress and demeanor to the distingtdslh 

cd aristocratic minority, divine service 
ortered irrcsisriblc temptations to 
joking, througli the medium of tele- 
graphic commnnieatioiis from rbo 
galleries to the aisles and imck again, 
i remember blushing very much, and 
thinking Miss Landor was l.'i^iirhiDc 
at me, because 1 was appearing in 
coat-tails for the first time, when 1 
saw her look down sljly towanb 
where I sat, and then turn widi t 
titter to linndsome Mr. Bob LcnvTrf, 
who had such beautiful MJnskir-s 
meeting under his chin. But per- 
haps she was not thinking of mt, 
after all ; for oor pew was near ths 
pulpit, and there was almost always 
sonicthini: fnnny about old Mr. Crewe. 
His hi own wig was hardly ever put 
on c^uite right, and lie had a way of 
raismg his voice for three or 'foot 
words, and lowering it again to a 
miimbV, so that wc could scarcely 
niaisc out a word he said ; though, as 
my mother observed, that was of no 
consequence in the prayers, since evciy 
one had a prayer-book ; and as for tin 
sermon, she continued with mwae 
causticity, we nil of ns henrd more of 
it than we could remember when we 
got home. 

This yonthftil generation was not 
particularly literary. The young 
ladies who frizzed their hair, and 
gathered it nil into large barricades in 
front of tiieir heads, leaving their 
occipital region exposed withont 
ornament, as if timt, being n back 
view, was of no consequence, dreamed 
as little that their daughters would 
read a selection of Gennan poetry, 
and l>e able to express an admiration 
for Schiller, as that they wonld tan 
all their hair the other way, — thit 
insterul uf tbreatrninfx us with baiti* 
cades in front, they would be most 
killing in retreat, 

And, like tbe Parthian, wouni as as tliqr 

fly." 

Tboce chnrTninn", well-frl'/zcd Imlfrs 
spoke i< reach indeed, with consider- 
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able &cilitv, unshaeUed by any timid 
legard to idiom, and were in thebabit 

of conductin*:: conversations in ihat 
language in the presence of their le!<s 
inatrttctcd ciders ; for according to 
the standard of those backward days, 
tiuur adncatioTi liad been very lavish, 
such young ladies as Miss Laiidor, 
Mis*i Phipp.s, and the Miss Piftmans, 
having been " finished " at diiitant 
and expensive sehools. 

Old mwyer Ptttman had once been 
S very important person indeed, hav- 
ing in his earlier days m;ina;^cd the 
affairs ot several gentleman in those 
parts, who had subsequently been 
obliged to sell everything and leave 
ttie coontrj, in which crisis Mr. Fitt- 
man accommodatingly stepped in as 
a pnrc liA!4i»r of their estates, takin^^ on 
hiiiisclt' LiiL- risk and trouble of a 
more leisurely sale ; which, however, 
happened to tnrn out very much to 
his :i'lv;irit;iL'e. St!fh opportunities 
occur ({uitc niK X jH'cte^Uy in the way 
of business. But I think Mr. Pitt- 
man most have been nnlucky in his 
hiter speculations, for now, in his old 
ajrc, he had not the reputation of he- 
ing very rich; and though he rode 
slowly to his office in Milby every 
monung on an old white hackney, he 
had to resign the chief profits, as well 
as the active business of tlie firm, to 
his younfrcr partner, Dempster. No 
one in Milhy cousidcrcil old Pittman 
a virtuous man, and the elder towns- 
people were not at all backward in 
narrating the least adrantageons por- 
tions of his biography in a very ronnd, 
unvarnished manner. Yet I couUl 
never observe that they trusted him 
any the less, or liked him any the 
worse. Indeed, Pittman and Demp- 
ster were the popular !;^\vycr.s of Mil- 
hy and its neiirhhorliood, and Mr. 
jjcnj.unin Laudor, whom no one had 
anything particular to say against, 
had a very meagro business in com- 
parison. Hardly a landholder, liard- 
ly a farmer, hardly a parish within 
ten miles of Milby, whose affairs were 
not under the legal guardianship of I 
Pittman and Dempster ; and I think I 



the clients were finrad of their lawyers' 

nnscrupnlousness, as the patrons of 

the fancy arc proud of tncir i'liam- 
pion's '* condition." It was not, to 
be sure, the thing for ordinary life, 
but it was the thing to be bet on in a 
lawyer. Dempster's talent in ** bring- 
ing through*' a client wji'^ a very 
common topic of e<>nvor>;it ion with 
the farmers, over an iucideutal gloss 

of grog at the Red Lion. *' He 's a 
longohiftded feller, Dempster ; why» it 
shows yer what a headpiece Dempster 
has, as he can drink a bottle o' lirandy 
at a sittin', an' yit see further through 
a stone wall when he's done, than 
other folks *l\ see through a glass 
winder." Even Mr. Jerome, chief 
member of the congregation at Salem 
Chapel, an elderly mau of very strict 
life, was one of Dempster's clients, 
and had quite an exceptional indaU 
gence for his attorney's foibles, per- 
haps attributing them to the inevi- 
table incompatibility of law and 
gospel. 

'! he standard of morality at Milbv, 

you perceive, was not inconveniently 
high in those ^rood old times, and an 
ingenuous vice or two was what 
every man expected of his neifrhbor. 
Old* Mr. Crewe, the curate, for ex- 
ample, was allowed to enjoy his 
avarice in comfort, without fear of 
sarc i<t!e pnri^fi detiriiro-^ues ; anil his 
flock liKed hiiu ali the l)etter for hav- 
ing scrajKid together a large fortune 
out of his school and curacy, and the 
proceeds of the three thotisand pounds 
he had witli his little deaf wife. It 
was clear he must be a learned man, 
for he had once had a large private 
school in connection with the gram- 
mar-school, and had even numbered 
a young nobleman or two among his 
pupils. The fact that he read noth- 
ing at all now, and that his mind 
seemed absorbed in the commonest 
matters, was doubtless due to his 
having exhausted the resources of 
erudition earlier in life. It is true ho 
was not spoken of in terms of high 
respect, and old Crewe's stingy house- 
keeping was a frequent subject of 
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jesting; but this was a good old- 
fashioned characteristic in a par>on 
who liad Ixjen part of Milhy life for 
halt a t-eiitury : it wab like the dents 
and disfigurements in an old family 
tankard, which no one would like to 
part with for a smart new piece of 
plate fresh from Binningluim. The 
pariiihioucrs saw no reason at all why 
It should be desirable to venerate the 
parson or any one else: they were 
inucli more comfortable to look down 
a little on their fellow-creattin . 

Even the Dissent in Milby was then 
of a lax and indifferent kind. The 
doctrine of adult baptism, struggling 
under a heavy load of debt» bad let 
off* luilf its chapel area as a ribbon- 
sliop ; and Mcthoilisiii was only to be 
detected, tis yuu detect ( urious larva;, 
by diligent search in dirty comers. 
The Independents were the only Dis- 
senters of whose existence Milby gen- 
tility was at all conscious, and it had 
a vague idea that the salient points ot 
their creed were prayer without book, 
rpd brick, and hypocrisy. Tbe Inde- 
pendent chapel, known as Salem, 
stood red ana conspicuous in a broad 
street ; more than one pew-holder 
kept a bra^s-boiiiid gig ; and Mr. 
Jerome, a retired c orn- factor, and the 
most eminent member of tbe congre- 
gation, was one of the richest men in 
the parish. But in spite of this ap- 
parent prosperity, together with the 
usual amount of cxtem|joraneous 
preacbing mitigated by furtive notes, 
Salem belied its name, and was 
not always the abode of peace. Yor 
some reason or other, it was unfortu- 
nate in the choice of its ministers. 
Tlie liev. Mr. Horner, elected with 
brilliant hopes, was discovered to be 

flven to tippling and quarrelling with 
is wife ; tiie Rev. Mr. loose's doctrine 
wa«? a little too " high," verging on 
antinoniianism ; the licv. Mr. Stick- 
ney's gift as a preacher was (bund to 
be less {Striking on a more extended ac- 
quaintance ; and the T\ev. Mr. Smith, 
a distinguishecl minister mu< Ii sou;j:ht 
after in th" iron districts, with a talent 
for poetry, b came objectionable from 



an inclination to exchange vcrFcs with 
the young ladies of his congregation. 
It was reasonably argued that such 
verses as Mr. Smith's must take a 
long time for their composition, and 
the habit alluded to might intrench 
seriously on hi- pastoral duties. These 
reverend identic in en, one and all, gate 
it as their opinion that the Salcm 
church-members were among the roost 
enlightened of the Lord's people, and 
that Milbv was a low place, where 
they would have found it a severe lot 
to have their lines lull for any long 
period ; though to see the smart and 
crowded congregation assembled oa 
occasion of the annual charity ser- 
mon, any one might have supposed 
that the minister of Salem had rather 
a brilliant po>iiion in the ranks of 
Dissent Several Church families 
used to attend on that occasion, ftr 
Miiby, in those nninstructed days, 
had not yet heard that tlie scf isn'.atic 
ministers of Salem were obviously' 
typified bv Korah, Dathan, and AU* 
ram ; ancf many Church people there 
were of opinion that Dissent might 
be a weakness, but, ?'ft('r nil, had no 
great harm in it. Ihesc lax Episco- 
palians were, 1 believe, chiefly trades- 
people, who held that, inasmuch 
Congregationalism consumed candles, 
it ought to he supported, and acconl- 
iuLdy made a ])oint of j)rcsenting 
themselves at Salem for the afternoon 
charity sermon, with the expectation 
of being asked to hold a plate. Mr. 
Pilgrim, too, was always iherc with his 
half-sovereign ; for as there was no 
Dissenting doctor in Milbv, Mr. Pil- 
grim looked w ith great tolerance on 
all 'Shades of religious opinion Ihftt 
did not include a belief m cures by 
miracle. 

On this point he had the concur- 
rence of Mr. Pmtt, the only otl.ir 
medical man of the same standing in 
Milby. Otherwise, it was remarkaUo 
how strongly these two . clever men 
were ccmtras'ted. Pratt was middlc- 
si/.ed, insinuating, and silven'-voieed ; 
Pilgrim was tall, heavy, rough-man- 
ncred, and spluttering. Both were 
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considered to have great powers of, 
conversation, bat Fratt's anecdotes | 
were of the fine old crusted quality to 
b3 procured only of Joe Miller ; Pil- 
grim's had the full fruity flavor of 
the most recent scundal. Pratt ele- 
gantly referred all diseuj»es to debility, 

' and, with a proper contempt for symp- 
tomatic treatment, went to the ropt 
of the matter with port-wine and 
bark; Pilj^rim uus persuaded tluit 
the evil principle in the huuian 
system was plethora, and he made 
WAT against it with cupping, blister- 
ing, and cathartics^ They had both 
been long established in Mill)y, and 
B.S each had asuthcient pnictice, there 
was no very malignant rivalry be- 
tween them; on the contrary, they 
had that sort of friendly contempt 
for each other which is always con- 
ducive to n c:ood understand inc;' he- 
bet ween proicssional men ; and when 
any new surgeon attempted, in an ill- 
advised hour, to settle himself in the 
town, it was strikingly demonstrated 
liow slight and trivial are theoretic dif- 

. Jcrences compared with the broad ba- 
sis of common human leeliug. There 
was the most perfeet unanimity be- 
tween Fratt and Pilgrim in the deter- 
mination to drive away the obnoxior:s 
and too probably unqualitied intruder 
as soon as possible. Whether the first 
wonderful cure he eflected was on a 
patient of Pratt's or of Pilgrim's, 
one was as ready as the other to pull 
the intcrlojier by the nose, and both 
alike directed their remarkable powers 
of conversation towards making the 
town too hot for him. Bat by theur 
respective patients these two distin- 
gnishrd m^'n were pitted a;^ainst each 
other with great virulence. Mrs. 
XfOwme could not conceal her amaze- 
ment that Mrs. Phipps should trust 
her life in the hands of Pratt, who let 
her feed herself up to that degree, it 
was really shoekinj; to hear how short 
her breath was ; and Mrs. Phipps had 
no patience with Mrs. Lowme, living, 
as she did on tea and broth, and look- 
ing as yellow as any crow- flower, and 
yet letting Pilgrim bleed and blister 
11 



I her and give her lowering medicine 
till her clothes hung on her like a 
scarecrow's. On the whole, perhaps, 
Mr. Pilgrim's reputation was at the 
higher pilch, and when any lady un- 
der Mr. Pratt's care was doing ill, 
she was half disposed to think that a 
little more ** active treatment " might 
Hilit |ier better, fiat withont very def- 
inltp provocation no one would take 
so serious a step as to part with the 
family doctor, for in tliose remote days 
there were few varieties of homaa 
liatTL I more formidable than the medi- 
cal. The doctor's estimate, even of a 
confiding patient, was apt to rise and 
fall with the entries in the day-book ; 
and I have known Mr. PilgHm dis- 
cover the most unexpected virtues in 
a patient seized with a promising ill- 
ness. At such times you might nave 
been f^hu\ to perceive that there were 
some of Mr. Pilgrim s lellovv-creatures 
of whom he entertained a high opin- 
ion, and that he was liable to the ami- 
able weakness of a too admiring esti- 
mate. A good intlammation hred hia 
enthusiasm, and a linj^ering dropsy 
dissolved him into charity. Doubt- 
less this crescendb of benevolence was 
partly due to feelings not at all repre- 
sented bv the entries in the day-book ; 
for in Mr. Pilgrim's heart, too, there 
was a latent store of tenderness and 
pity which flowed forth at the sight 
of suffering. Gradually, however, as 
his patients became convalescent, his 
view of tlu'ir characters became more 
dispassionate ; when they could rel- 
ish mutton-chops, he began to admit 
that they had foibles, and by the time 
they had swallowed their last dose of 
tonic, he was alive to t]i ir most inex- 
cusable faults. After this, the ther- 
mometer of his regard rested at the 
moderate point of friendly backbiting, 
which snfficed to make turn agreeable 
in his morning visits to the amiable 
and worthy persons wlfi> were yet far 
from convalescent. 

Pratt's patients were profoundly 
uninteresting to Pilgrim : their very 
diseases were despicable, and he would 
hardly have thought their bodies 

P 
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worth dissecting. But of all Pratt's 
patients, Mr. Jerome was the one on 
whom Mr. Pilgrim heaped the most 
unmitigated contempt. In spite of 
the surj^eon's wise tolerance. Dissent 
became odious to him in the person 
of Mr. Jerome. Periiup^s it was> bc- 
canaa thai old gentleman, hein^ rich, 
and having very lailge yearly bills for 
m^ical attendance on himself and 
his wife, nevertheless employed Pratt, 
— neglected all tlie advantages of" ac- 
tive treatment," and paid away his 
money withoat getting his system 
lowered. On any other ground it is 
hard to explain a feeling of hostility 
to Mr. Jerome, who was an excellent 
old gentleman, expressing a great 
deal of g(;od-wiU towards nis neigh- 
bors, not only in imperfect English, 
but )n loans of money to the ostensi- 
bly rich, and in sacks of potatoes to the 
obviously poor. 

Assuredly Milby had that salt of 
goodness which keeps the world to- 
getlier, in greater abundance than was 
visible on the snrface : inrmront babes 
were born there, sweetenmg tlieir })ar- 
ents' hearts with simple joys ; men 
and women withering in disappointed 
worldliness, or bloated with sensual 
case, had better moments in which ihey 
pressed the hand of suffering with 
sympnthy, and were moved to deeds 
of neighborly kindness. In church 
and in chapel there were honest-heart- 
ed worshippers wh(3 strove to keep a 
con^eionre vrud of offence ; and even 
tlio fliiiiinr>t alleys you miglit have 
found here and there a Wcsleyan to 
whom Methodism was the vehicle of 
peace on earth and good-will to men. 
To a superficial glance, Milby was 
nothing but dreary prose : a dingy 
town, surrounded by flat tields, lopped 
elms, and sprawling manuiaeturing 
villages, which crept on and on witu 
their weaving-shops, till they threat- 
ened to graft themselves on the town. 
But the sweet spring came to Milby 
notwithstanding : the elm-tops were 
red with bnds; the churchyard was 
starred mth daisies ; the lark show- 
ered his love-music on the flat fields ; 



the rainbows hung over the dingy 
town, clothing the very rooh and 
chimneys in a strange transiiguring 
beauty. And so it was with the hu- 
man life there, which at first seemed 
a dismal mixture of griping worhlH- 
ness, vanity, ostrich-feathers, aud tiio 
fumes of brandy : looking doser, jon 
found somepnrity, gentleness, and no- 
seliishness, as vou may have obscn cd 
a seented geranium giving forth its 
whok'somc odors amidst blasphemy 
and gin in a noby pot-house. Little 
deaf Mrs* Crewe would often canr 
half her own spare dinner to the sld: 
and hungry ; Miss Phipps, with her 
coekade of rf'<I feaiiiers, had a filial 
heart, and lighted her father's pipe 
with a pleasant smile ; and there were 
gray-haired men in drab gaiters, not 
at all noticeable ns you ptissed them in 
the street, whose integrity had been 
the basis of their nch nciglibor's 
wealth. 

Such as the place was, the people 

there were entirely contented with it 
They fancied life must be but a dull 
atlair for thnt large portion of man- 
kind who were necessarily shut out 
from an acquaintance with Mllhv 
families, and that it must be an ad- 
vantage to London and Livcrj)ool that 
Milby gentlemen occasionally visited 
those places on business. But the 
inhabitants became more intensely 
conscious of the value the^ set upon 
all tlicir advantages, when innovation 
made its appearance in the person of 
the Kev. Mr. Tryan, the new curate, 
at the chapcl-of-case on Taddiford 
Common. It was soon notorious in 
Milbj that Mr. Tryan held peculiar 
opinions ; that he preached extem- 
pore ; that he was founding a religious 
lending library in his remote comer 
of the parish ; that he expounded the 
Scriptures in cottages ; and that his 
preaching was attracttni^ the Dis- 
senters, and filling the very aisles of 
his church. The rumor sprang up 
that Evangelicalism had invaded Mil- 
by parish, — a murrain or blight all 
the more terrible, because its nature 
was but dimly co^ectored* Fttrfaapa 
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W\hy was one of the last spots to be 
reached by the wave ot* a new move- 
ment ; and it was only now, when the 
tide was just oa the turn, that thu 
Empets there got a sprinkling. Mr. 
Tryan was the tirst Evangelical cler- 
gyman who h;ul risen above the Milby 
horizon : hitherto th:U obnoxious ad- 
jective had been uiiktiuwa to the 
townspeople of any utility ; and 
tbm were even many Dissenters who 
oonsidered " evangelicar' simplj a 
sort of baptismal name ro the mag'a- 
zine which circulaiL 1 among the con- 
gregation of Salcin Chapel. But 
now, at len;^th, the disease bad been 
imported, when the parishioners were 
expecting it as little as the innocent 
Red Indian^ expected stn ill-pox. As 
long as Mr. Tn an's hearers were eon- 
fiued to Prtddiford Coinmou, — which, 
by the by, was hardly recognizable as 
a common at all, bat was a dismal 
district where you heiird the rattle of 
the hand-loom, and breathr^d th ^ smoke 
of coal-pits, — the " canting parson " 
ooald be treated as a joke. Not so when 
a nnmber of single ladiei in the town 
appeared to be infected, and even one 
or two men of substantt;il property, 
■with old Mr. Landor, the b inker, at 
their head, seciucd to be "giving in " 
10 the new morement, — when Mr. 
Tryan was known to be well received 
in several ^od houses, where he was 
in the habit of finishing the evening 
with exhortation and prayer. Kvan- 
gdicalism was no lon^jer a nuisance 
existing merely in by-comers, which 
any well-clad person could avoM ; it 
was invading the very drawing-rooms, 
mingling itself with the comfortable 
fumes of port-wiiic and brandy, threat- 
ening to deaden with its murky breath 
all the splendor of the ostiich-feath- 
cr^, and to s tifle Milby ingennoizsness, 
not pretending to be better than its 
neighbors, witli a cloud of cant and 
lugubrious hypocrisy. Tiic alarm 
reached its climax when it was re- 
ported that Mr. Tryan was endeavor- 
ing to obtain authority from Mr. 
Prcndcrcrast, the Jion-re-ident rector, 
to establish a bimday-eveaing lecture 



in the parish church, on the ground 
that old Mr. Crewe did not preach 

the (Tospel. 

It now first appeared how surpris- 
ingly high a value Milby in general 
set on the ministrations of Mr. Crewe ; 
how convinced it was that Mr. Crewe 
was the model of a parish ]iriest, and 
bis sermons the soundest and most 
edifying that had ever remained un- 
heard by a church-going population. 
All allusions to his brown wig were 
suppressed, and by a rhetorical fignre 
his name w!is associated with vener- 
able^ gray liairs ; the attempted in- 
trusion of Mr. Tryan was an Insult 
to a man deep in yean and learning ; 
moreover, it was an insolent efibrt to 
thrust himself forward in a parish 
where he was clearly distasteful to 
the superior portion of its inliabitants. 
The town was divided into two aealous 
parties, the Tryanttes and anti-Try- 
anites ; and by the exertions of the 
eloquent Dempster, the anti-Tryanite 
virulence was t-oon developed into 
an organized opposition. A protest 
against the meditated evening lecture 
was framed b^ that orthodox attorney, 
and, after bemg numerously, signed, 
was to be carried to Mr. P 
by three delegates representin*: the 
intellect, morality, and wealth of Mil- 
by. The intellect, vou perceive, was 
to be personified in Mr. Dempster, the 
morality in Mr. Budd, and the wealth 
in Mr. Tomlinson ; and the distin- 
guished triad was to set out on its 
great mission, as we have seen, on 
the third day fh>m that warm Satur- 
day evening when the conversation 
recorded in the previous chapter took 
place in the bar of the iied Lion. 



CHAPTER la 

It was quite as warm on the fol- 
lowing Thursday evening, when Mr. 
Dempster and bis colleagues were to 
return from their mission to Elnistoke 

Rectory; but it wa^^ much pleasanter 
in Mrs. Linnet's parlor than in the bar 
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of the Red Lion. Through the open 
window came the scent of mignonette 
and boneysuckle ; the gnm-plot in 
front of the house was shaded bj a 
little plantation of Gueltlres roses, 
sjfriugas, and laburnums ; the noise 
of looms and carts and unaiclodious 
▼oicat reached the ear simplv aii an 
agreeablo maminr, fur Mrs. iAnnet's 
house was situated quite on the out- 
skirts of Pnddifonl Common ; and 
the only sound likely to disturb the 
serenity of the ieuiinine party assem- 
bled there was the ooeasioDal buzz of 
intrusive wasps, apparently mistaking 
each lady's head for a sugar-basin. 
Ko sugar-basin was visil>]o in ^Irs. 
Xiinnet's pai'ior, for tho time of tea 
was not yet, and the round table was 
littered with books which the ladies 
were coving with black canvas as 
a reinforcement of the new Paddiford 
Lending Library. Miss Linnet, whose 
manuscript was the neatest type of 
zigzag, was scaled at a small' table 
apart, writing on green paper tickets, 
which were to Ic pasted on the cov- 
ers. IMjss Linnet nad other accom- 
plishments besides that of a ncflt man- 
uscript, and an index to some of tiiem 
might be found in the ornauKnis of 
the loom. 8be had always combined 
a love of s<Tious and poetical reading 
with her skill in fancy-work, and the 
neatly bonnd copies of Drydcn's "Vir- 
gil," Hanuaii More's " Saci^ Dra- 
mas," Falconer's " Shipwreck," Ma- 
son " On Self-knowledge," " Basse- 
las," and Burke "On the Sublime 
and Brnutiful," which were the chief 
ornaments of the bookcase, were all 
inscribed with licr nuuie, and had 
been bought with her pocket-money 
when she was in her teens. It mnst 
h-wQ !)ccn at least fifteen years since 
tlie latest of those purchnsf's, hut Mi.^s 
Linnet's skill in fancy-work appeared 
to have gone through more numerous 
phases man her literary taste; for 
the japanned boxes, the alum and 
sealing-wax baskets, the fun-dolls, the 
" transferred " landscapes on the fire- 
screens, and the recent bouquets of 
iprax-flowers^ showed a disparity in 



freshness which made them referable 
to widely dit!'erent periods. Wax- 
floweis presuppose dehcate tingcrs and 
robust pAtience, but there are siiil 
many points of mind and person which 
they leave vogue and problcmaUc ; so 
I must tell you that Miss Linnet had 
dark ringlets, a sallow complexion, 
and an amiable disposition. As to 
her features, there was not much to 
criticise in them, for she had little 
nose, less lip, and no eyebrow ; and 
as to her intelJect, her friend Mis. 
Pettifer often said ; jShc did n't 
know a more sensible person to tiuk 
to than ^lary linnet. There was qo 
one she liked better to come and take 
a quiet cup of tea with her, and read 
a little of Klopstock's ' Messiah." 
Mary Linnet hud often told her a 
great deal of her mind when they 
were sitting toother : she said there 
were many things to bear in every 
condition of lite, and nothing should 
induce her to marry without a pros- 
pect of happiness. Once, w hen Mrs. 
Pettifer admired her wax-flowers, she 
said, * Ah, Mrs. Pettifer, tfiink of the 
beauties of nature ! ' She always 
spoke very prettily, did Maiy. L:n- 
net ; very difFeixait, indeed, from 
Rebecca." 

Miss Bebecca Linnet, indeed, wat 
not a general favorite. While most 
people thought it a pity that a sensi- 
Ide woman like Mari^ h.':d not found 
a good husband, — and even her fe- 
male friends said nothing more ill- 
natured of her, than that her face w as 
like a piece of putty with two Scotch 
pebbles stuck in it, — Rebecca was 
always spoken of sarcastically, and it 
was a cuatomaiy kind of banter with 
young ladies to recommend her as a 
wife to any gentleman they haifpcned 
to be flirting with, — Iwr fat, her 
finery, and her thick ankles sufficing^ 
to give piquancy to the joke, notwith- 
standing the abwnoe of novelty. Miss 
Bebecca, however, possessed the ac- 
complishment of music, and her singl- 
ing of " O no, we never mention 
her," and " The Soldier's Tear," was 
so desirable an accession to the pleas- 
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xaes of A tea-partj that no one cared 

to offoTul her, cspcciallj as Rebecca 
had a hi^^h spirit of her own, and, in 
spite of licr cxponsivel/ rounded con- 
tour, had a particalarly sharp ton<^iie. 
Her readiiii^ had been mure extensive 
than her sister's, cmbracin;^ most of 
the fiction in Mr. Proctor's circulating 
library, and nothing but an acquaint- 
ance with the coarse of her studies 
coald afford a clew to the rapid transi- 
tions in her dress, which were sug- 
gestL!d by the style of beanty, whether 
seutiniental, spri;j:htly, or severe, ])os- 
scssed by the heroine of the tnree 
Tolnmes actoally in penisal. A piece 
of laee» which drooped ronnd the edge 
of her white bonnet one week, had 
been rejected by the next ; and her 
cheeks, which, on Whitsunday, 
loomed tlinmgh a Tnraerian base of 
networlc, were, on Trinity Snnday, 
seen rcposinf]^ in distinct red outline 
on hfer shelving bust, like the ^un on 
a fog-bjink. The black velvet, meet- 
ing with a crystal clasp, which one 
OTening encircled her head, had on 
another descended to her neck, and 
on a third to her wrist, suggesting to 
an active ima^'ination either a m:ij:^i- 
cal contraction of the ornameut, or a 
fearfn! ratio of expansion in Miss 
Kebccca's person. With this constant 
appIififioTi of nvt to dress, she could 
have had little titnii for fancy-work, 
even if she had not. been destitute of 
her sister's taste for that delightful 
and truly feminine occupation. And 
h-^re, at least, yon perceive the justice 
of the Milby opinion as to the rela- 
tive suitability of the two Miss Lin- 
nets for matrimony. When a man is 
happy enough to win the aflRsetions of 
a sweet girl, who can soothe his cares 
with rrn'-yt, and respond to all his 
most cheris'ied ideas with beaded nrn- 
rugs and chair-covers in German wool, 
he has, at least a guaranty of domes- 
tic comfort, whatever trials may 
await him out of doors. What a re- 
source it is under fatiprue and irrita- 
tion to have vour drawing-room well 
supplied with small mats, which 
would always be ready if you ever 



wanted to set anything on them! 

And whnt styptic wr a bleeding heart 
can e(iual copions u ares of trorA*^, 
which are useful tor slipping down 
the moment you touch them 1 How 
our fathers managed without crafsftiC 
is the wonder ; but I Indie vc some 
sniall and feeble subsritute existed 
in their time under the name of tat- 
ting." Rebecca Linnet, howerer, had 
neglected tatting as well as other 
forms of fancv-work. At school, to 
be sure, sho had spent a great deal of 
time in acquiring flowcr-paiiuing, 
uiH^ording to the ingenious method 
then ftshionable, of applying the 
shapes of leaves and flowers cut out 
in cardboard, and scrubbing a brush 
over the surface thus cun\cniently 
marked out ; but even the spill-cases 
and iMuid-screens which were her last 
halfyear's performances in that way 
were not considereil eminently suc- 
cessful, and had long been consijrned 
to the retirement of the best bedroom. 
Thus there was a good deal of family 
un likeness between Hebeeca and her 
sister, and I am afraid there was also 
a liffle family dislike ; but Mary's (lis- 
approval had usually been kept im- 
prisoned behind her thin lips, for 
Rebecca was not only of a headstrong 
disposition, but was her mother's pet ; 
the old lady being herself stout, and 
preferring a more showy style of cap 
than she could prevail her dauj^h- 
ter Mary to make up for her. 

But I have been describing Miss Be- 
becca as she was in former days only» 
for her appenraTKC this evening, as 
she sits pasting on the green tickets, 
is in striking contrast with what it 
was three or ibnr months ago. Her 
plain gray gingham dress and plain 
white collar coulil never have be- 
longed to her wardrobe l)efore that 
date ; and though she is not reduced 
in size, and her brown hair will do 
nothing but hang in crisp ringlets 
down her large cheeks, there is a 
chanixe in her air and expression 
which seems to shed a softened light 
over her person, and make her look 
hke a peony in the shade^ instead of 
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the same flower flaanting in a par- 
terre in the hot sunlight. 

No one could deny that Evan^l- 
kaUsm had wrought a diange for the 
bettor in l<el>ccca linnet's person, — 
not even Miss Pratt, the thin stiff 
lady in Rpectncles, seated opposite to 
luT, who always had a ])c< uliur repul- 
sion for " (cmalea witii a gross habit 
of bodr.'' Mi80 Pratt was an old 
maid ; hut that is a no more deHnitc 
description than if I had said she was 
in the autumn of life. Was it au- 
tumn when the orchards are iVa^rant 
with apples, or autumn when the oaks 
are brown, or antnmn when the last 
yellow leares are fluttering in the 
chill breeze? Thi' younpr ladies in 
Milby would have told you that the 
Miss Linnets were old maids ; but 
the Hifls Linnets were to Miss Pratt 
what the apple-scented September is 
to the bare, iiij)ping days of late No- 
Tcmber. The Mi^s Linnets were in 
that temperate zone of old-maidism, 
when a woman will not say but that, 
If a man of suitable years and charac- 
ter were to ofier liimself, she might be 
induced to tread the remainder of 
life's vale in company with him ; Mi.«8 
Pratt was in that arctic region where 
a woman is confident that at no time 
of life wonld i^e hare consented to 
give np her liberty, and that she has 
never seen the man whom she would 
en'j;ni:e to honor and obey. If the 
Miss Linnets were old nuiids, they 
were old maids with natural ringlets 
and embonpoint, not to say obesity ; 
Miss Pratt was an old maid with a 
cap a braided "front/' a backbone 
and appcnda^;es. Miss Pratt was the 
one bluo-stocking of Milby, possess- 
ing, she said, no less than five hnn- 
drod Tolumes, competent, as her 
brother the doctor often obsen*ed, to 
conduct a conversation on anv tofiic 
whatever, and occjisionally dabbling 
a little in authorship, though it was 
understood that she had never put 
forth the full powers of her mind in 
T)rint. Her "letters to a Young 
Man on his Entrance into Life," ana 
" Dc Courcy, or the Rash Promise, a 



Tale for Youth," were mere trifleg 
which she had been induced to pub- 
lish because they were calculated for 
popular utility, f)ut they were nothing 
to what she liad for years had by her 
in manuscript. Her latest production 
had been Six Stanzas, addressed to 
the Kev. Kdgar Tryan, printed on 
glazed paper with a neat border, and 
l)eginning, " Forward, young wrestkr 
for the truth ! " 

Miss Pratt having kept her broth- 
er's bouse during his long widow- 
hood, his daughter, Miss Eliza, had 
had the advantage of being educated 
by her aunt, and thus of imbibing * 
very strong antipathy to all that 
markable woman's tastes and opin- 
ions. The silent, liandsomc girl of , 
two-and-twentv, who is covering the 
" Memoirs of ^elix Neif," is Miss Bte 
Pratt ; and the small elderly lady in 
dowdy clotliinfr, who is also working 
diligently, is Mrs. Pettifcr, a superior- 
minded widow, much valued in Milby, 
being such a very respectable person to 
have in the house in case of illness, and 
of quite toogooda&raily to receive any 
money-y>flynient, — ymi could alwavs 
send her garden-stuff that would make 
her ample amends. Miss Pratt has 
enough to do in commenting on tlie 
heap of volumes before her, feeling it 
a responsibility entailed on lier b^' her 
great y^owers of mind to leave noth- 
ing wiihout the advantage of her 
opinion. Whatever was good must 
be sprinkled with the chrism of her 
approval ; whatever was evil mnst bo 
bli^z^hted by her condemnation. 

** Upon my word," she said, in a 
deliberate high voice, as if she were 
dictating to an amanuensis, ** it is a 
most admirable selection of works for 
popular rrading, this that our excel- 
lent Mr. Tryan has made. I do Tint 
know whether, if the task had iK^en 
coil tided to me, I could have made a 
selection, combining in a higher de- 
gree reliuions instruction and edifieap 
tion Willi :i f^tic admixture of the purer 
species of amusement. This story of 
* JFathcr Clement ' is a library in it- 
self on the enois of Uomanism. I 
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have ever considered fiction a suitable 
form for conveying moral and relig- 
ious instruction, as I have shown in 
my little work * Do Courcy,' which, 
as m very fiUffv writer in the ' Cromp- 
toa Ai^gi;its' said at the time of its 
appearance, Is the UgiitTebide of a 
weighty moral/* 

** One 'ud think/' said Mrs. Linnet, 
who idso had her spectaeles on, but 
chleOy for the purpose of seeing what 
tlue others were doing, " there did n't 
want much to drive people away from 
a relifrion as makes 'om wjilk liare- 
foot over iitone tioors, like thai ^^irl in 
' Father Clement,' sendiiig the 
blood up to the head frightfuL Any- 
body might see that was an unnat'ral 
f^recd." 

" Yes," said Miss Pratt, " but ascet- 
icism is not the root of the error, as 
Mr. Tryan was telling us the other 

evening, — it is the denial of the great 
doctrine of justifVcation by faith. 
Much as I had refle 'tcd on all suSjects 
ill tiie course ol uiy life, 1 miL indebt- 
ed to Mr. Tryan for opening my eyes 
to the full importance of that cardinal 
doctrine of tnc Reformation. From 
a child I had a deep sense of religion, 
but in my earl^ days the Gospel light 
was obscured m the English Church, 
notwithstanding the possession of our 
incomparable Liturgy, than which I 
know no human composition more 
faultless and sublime. As I tell Eliza, 
I vfo^ not blessed as she is at the age 
of two-and-twenty, in knowing a 
clergyman who unites all that is great 
and adtnir-ible in intellect with the 
highest spiritual gifts. I am no con- 
temptible judge of a man's acquire- 
ments, and I assure you I have tested 
Mr. Tryan*s by questions which are a 

fretty severe touchstone. It is true, 
sonictimes carry him a little beyond 
the depth of the other listeners. Pro- 
found learning, " continued Miss 
Pratt, shutting her spectacles, and 
tapping them on the book before her, 
"has not many to estimate it in 
MUbv." 

" Miss Pratt," said Rebecca, " will 
yon please give me 'Scott's Force 



of Truth'? There, — that small 
book lying lUEainst the 'X^ifo of X^^gh 

Richmond.* 

" That 's a book I 'm very fond of, 
—the 'Life of Legh Richmoad/" 
said Mrs. Linnet* "He found ont 
nil about that woman at Turhtirv ns 
p r r [ L 1 1 ded to 1 i V e without eating. iituS 
and nonsense ! ^' 

Mrs. Linnet had become a reader 
of reiigtons books since Mr. Tryan's 
advent, and as she was in the habit of 
confining her perusal to the purely 
secular portions, which bore a very 
small proportion to the whole, she 
could make rapid progress tbrouKh 
a large number ^ of volumes. On 
taking up the biography of a cel- 
ebrated preacher, she immediately 
turned to the end to see wliat disease 
he died of; and if his 1^ swelled, as 
her own occasionally did, she felt a 
stronger interest in ascertaining any 
earlier facts in the history of the 
dropsical divine, — whether he liad 
ever fallen uif a stage-coaeh, wheiii- 
er he had married more than one 
wifo, and, in general, any adventures 
or repartees recorded of him previous 
to the epoch of his conversion. Sha 
then glanced over the letters and 
diar;jr, and wherever tiiere was a pre- 
dominance of Zion, the River of Life, 
and notes of exclamation, she turned 
over to the next page ; but any pas- 
sage in which she saw such promis- 
ing nouns as "small-pox," "pony," 
or ** boots and shoes^^' at once ar- 
rested her. 

" It is half past six now," said Miss 
Linnet, looking at her watch as the 
servant appeared with the tea-tray. 

I suppose tlie delegates are come 
back by this^ time. If Mr. Tryan 
had not so kindly promised to call 
and let know, 1 should hardly 
rest without walking to Milby my- 
self to know what answer they have 
brought back. It is a (peat privi* 
lege for us, Mr. Tryan living at Mrs, 
Wagstaff's, for he is often able to 
take lis on his way backwards and 
forwards into the town." 

" I wonder if there 's another man 
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in the woM who hai been brought 

lip '!« Mr. Tryan has, that would 
chouse to live in tho^^c small close 
rooms on the common, aiiiou^ heaps 
of dirty cottages, for tho sake of 
being near the poor people," said 
Mr> P* ftifer. ** I *m afraid he hurts 
hi^ lu-uith by it; be looks to me for 
trom strong." 

" Ah/' said Miss Pititt» " I under- 
stand he is of a liighly respectable 
family indeed, in Huntingdonshire. I 
heard him myself speak of his father's 
carriage, — quite incidentally, you 
know, — and £liza teUs me what very 
fine cambric handkerdiiefs he uses. 
My eyes arc not good enough to roc 
such things, but I know what breed- 
ing is as well as most people, and it 
is easj to see that Mr. I'lyan is quite 
com 016 Juw, to nse a French expres- 
sion/' 

" I should like to tell him better 
nor use fine cambric i' this place, where 
there's snch washing, it 's a shame 
to be seen/' said Mrs. Linnet ; he '1{ 
get 'cm tore to pieces. Good lawn 
^d be far better. I saw what a color 
his linen looked at the saerament last 
Sunday. Mary 's making him a 
black silk case to hold his bands, bnt 
I told her she 'd mor9 need wash 'em 
for him." 

*' O nioiher ! " said Rebecca, with 
solemn severity, ** pray don't think of 
pocfcet-handkerchiefe and linen, when 
we are talking of such a man. And 
at this moment, too, when he is per- 
haps hnvincT to bear a heavy blow. 
We lion t know but wickedness may 
have triumphed, and Mr. Prenderigast 
may have consented to forbid the lec- 
ture. There have been dispensations 
quite as mysterious, and Satan is evi- 
dently patting forth all his strength 
to resist the entrance of the Gkispel 
into Milby Church." 

" Yon nivcr spoke a truer word 
than that, my dear/' said Mrs. Linnet, 
who accepted all religious phrases, 
bat was extremely rationaltetie in her 
interpretation ; " for if iver Old Har- 
ry appeared in a human form, it 's 
that I^empster. It was all through 



him as we got cheated out o* Pye's 
Croft, making out as the title w as n't 
^rood. Such lawyer's villany ! As 
if paying good money was n't title 
enough to anything. If your (adier 
as is dead and gone had been worthT 
to know it ! But he '11 have a fall 
some day, Dempster will. Mark my 
words." 

**Ah, out of his carriage, you 
mean," said Miss Pratt, who, in the 
movement occasioned by the clearing 
of the table, had lost the first part of 
Mrs. Linnet's speech. "It cenainly 
is alarming to see him driring home 
ftom Kotherby» floggiing bis galloping 
horse like a Tnntlman. !^Ty brother 
has often said he expected every 
Thui-sday evening to be called in to 
set some of Dempster^s bones ; but I 
suppose he may drop ^t expectation 
now, for we ore given to understand, 
from good nntbority that he has for- 
bidden his wife to call my brother in 
again either to herself or her mother. 
He swears no Tryanite doctor shall 
attend his family. I have reason to 
believe that Pil^j-rim was called in to 
Mrs. Dempster s mother the other 
day.'* 

" Poor Mrs. Baynor ! she 's glad to 
do anything for the sake of peace and 

quietness," said Mrs. Pettifer ; " bnt 
it 's no trifle at her time of life to part 
with a doctor who knows her consti- 
tntion." 

" What trouble that poor woman 
has to bear in her old age ! " said 
Mary Linnet, " to sec her danrrbtcr 
leadini; such a iilel — an only daugh- 
ter, too, that she doats on.f 

" Yes, indeed,*' said Miss Pratt. 
""We, of course, know more about it 
than most people, my I rothcr having 
attended the family so many years. 
For my part, I never thought well of 
the marriage; and 1 endeavored to 
dissuade my brother when l^Trs. Hay- 
nor asked him to give Janet a vay 
at tho wedding. * If you will lake 
my advice, Richard,* I said, * you will 
have nothing to do with that mar- 
riage.' And he has seen the justice 
of my opinion since. Mrs. Baynor 
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herself was ageiait tiid oonnection at 

first ; but she always spoiled Janet ; 
and I fear, too, she was won ov«'r !>y 
a fooUdh pridu in haviu^ her daugiiicr 
many a nroftesioiial man. I fear it 
wari so. No one but myself, I think, 
foresaw the extent of the evil." 

" Well," said Mrs. Pettifer, " Janet 
had nothing to look to but beiuj^ a 
fi^vemess ; and it was hard for Mrs. 
Sajnor to haw to work at nullinering, 
— a wf)inan well brought up, and her 
hnsband a man who held his head as 
hi^h us any man in Thur:iton. And 
it 18 n't everybody that sees everything 
fifteen years beforshand. uobart 
Dempster was the cleverest man in 
Milbj ; and there were n't man/ 
young men fit to talk to Janet." 

"It is a thousand pities," said 
Miss Pratt, choosing to ignore ACrs. 
Pettifer's sliglit sarcasm, " for I cer- 
tainly did consider Janet Raynor the 
most promising youn;^ woman of my 
act^uaiutancc ; — a little too much 
lifted up, perhaps, by her superior 
education, and too much given to 
satire, but able to express herself very 
well indeed about any book I recom- 
mended to her perusal. There is no 
voun<^ woman in Milby now who can 
be compared with what Janet was 
when she was married, cither in mind 
or pcrion. I consider Miss Landor 
far, far below her. Indeed, I cannot 
say much for the mental superiority 
of the young ladies in our first fami- 
lies. Thej are superficial, — ?enr su- 
perncial. 

" She made the handsomest bride 
that ever came out of Milby Church, 
too," said Mrs. Petti for. " Such a very 
fine figure! and it showed off her 
wliite poplin so well. And what a 
pretty smile Janet always had ! Poor 
thin?^ she keeps that now for all her 
old friends. I never see her but she 
has something pretty to say to me, — 
living in the same street, you know, I 
can't help seeing her often, thoufrh 
I Ve never been to the house since 
Dempster broke out on me in one of 
his drunken fits. She comes to me 
sometimes^ poor thing, looking so 
11* 



strange anybody paisinf her in the 

street may see plain enough what's 
the matter; but she's always got 
buiue iiule good-natuicd plan in her 
head for all that. Only last night 
when I met her, I saw five yards off 
she was n't fit to t)e out ; but she had 
a basin in her hand, fuU of some- 
thing she was carrying to 8ally Mar- 
tin, the deformed girl that's in a 
consumption." 

" But she is jitst as bitter against 
Mr. Tryan as her husband is, I un- 
derstand," said iiebecca. " Her 
heart hi rvj modi sat asainst the 
truth, for 1 nndtrstand s£e bought 
Mr. Tryan's sermons on purpose tO 
ridicule th( m to Mrs. Crewe.' 

" Weil, poor tiling," said Mrs. Pet- 
tifer, " ^ou know slw stands np for 
everything her husbsnd says and 
docs. She never will admit to any- 
body that he 's not a good hnsband." 

"That is her pride," said Miss 
Pratt. "She married him in oppo- 
sition to the advice of her best 
friends, and now she is not willing to 
admit that she was wrong. Why, 
even to my brother — and a medical 
attendant, you know, can hardly iaii 
to be acquainted with fiunily secrets 

— she has always pretended to have 
the h?t:hest respect for her husband's 
qualities. Poor Mrs. Raynor, how- 
ever, is well aware that every one 
knows the real state of ddn^ Lat* 
tcrly, she has not even avoided the 
subject with mc. The very ];ipt time 
I cal!rd on hrr she said, ' Have yoa 
been to see my poor daughter 1 ' and 
burst into tears.*' 

"Pride or no pride," said Mrs. 
Pettifer, " I shall always stand up 
for Janet Dempster. She sat up 
with me night after night when I had 
that attack of rheumatic fever six 
vears ago. There 's great excuses for 
her. When a woman can't think of 
her hnsband coming homo without 
trembling, it 's enough to make her 
drink something to blunt her feelings, 

— and no children either, to keep her 
from it You and me might do tha 
sam^ if wa were in her place.'' 
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'''Speak for yoarsdfi Mn. Petti- 
fcr/' said Miea Pratt "Under uo 

circnmstanccs can I ima«rine mvself 
resortin;^' to a practice so doizniding. 
A woman should iind support in her 
own strenfrth of mind/* 

*• I think," said Rebecca, who con- 
sidered Miss Pratt still very blind in 
spiritual things, notwithstanding her 
assumption of enlightenment, "she 
will find poor support if she tnwts 
only to her own strength. Sbe must 
seek aid elsewlicro tlian in herself." 

Hapj)ily the removal of the tea- 
things just then created a little con- 
fusion, which aided Blifls Pmtt to re- 
press her resentment at Bebecea's 
presumption in cornctiTv^' her, — a 
person like Kcbccca Linnet ! who six 
months ago was as flighty and vain a 
woman as Miss Pratt had ever 
known, — so very nnconaciona of her 
tmforttniate jjerson ! 

The ladies had sc:ircoly been seated 
at their work another hour, when the 
sun was sinking, and the clouds that 
flecked the sky to the very senith 
were every moment taking on a 
hrightcr «;old. The gate of the lit- 
tle garden opened, and Miss Linnet, 
seated at her small tabic near the 
window, saw Mr. Trynn enter. 

"There is Mr. Tryan," she said, 
and her pale cheek was lighted up 
with a little blush that would have 
made her look more attractive to al- 
most any one except Miss Eliza 
Pratt, whose fine gray eyes allowed 
few things to escape her silent obser- 
vation. *' Mary Linnet gets more 
and more in love with Mr. Tryan,*' 
thought Miss Eliza ; " it is really piti- 
able to see soch feelings in a woman 
of her age, with those oM-niaidish 
little ringlets. I dare say she flatters 
herself Mr. Tryan may fail in love 
^YiLll her, because he makes her nse- 
M among the poor." At the same 
time, Miss Eliza, as she bent her 
handsome bead and large cannon 
curls with apparent calmness over 
her work, felt a considerable internal 
flutter when she heard the knock at 
the door.. Bebecca had le«.8elf<om- 



mand. She felt too much agitated 

to go on with her pasting, and rlntt li- 
ed the leg of the table to counteract 
the trembling in her hands. 

Poor women's hearts ! Heavea 
forbid that I should langh at yon* 
and make cheap jests on your sus- 
ccptibiliry towai'ds the clerical sex, as 
if it had nothing deeper or more love- 
ly in it than the mere vulgar anglmg 
for a hnshaad. Even in these en- 
lightened days, many a curate who, 
considered abstractedly, is nothing 
more than a sleek bicnanous animal 
in a white neckcloth, with views more 
or less Anglican, and furtively addict^ 
cd to the flute, is adored by a gid 
who has coarse brothers, or by a 
solitary woman who would like tu be 
a helpmate in good works beyond her 
own means, simply because he seenf 
to them the model of refinement ana 
of public usefulness. What won- 
der, then, that in Milby society, such 
as I have told you it was a very lung 
while ago, a zealous evangeliciu cler- 
gyman, aged thirty- three, called forth 
nil tlie little agitations that belong to 
the divine necessity of loving, im- 
planted in the Miss Linnets, with 
their seven or eight Instntma and 
their unfashionable ringlets, no less 
than in Miss Eliza Pratt, with bor 
youthful bloom and her ample caa- 
non curls. 

But Mr. Tr^-an has entered the 
room, and the strange light from the 
golden sky falling on his light-brown 
hair, ^vliich is brushed high up round 
his head, makes it look almost like 
an aurdole. His gray eyes, too, 
shine with unwonted brilliancy this 
evening. They were not remarkable 
eyes, hnt they accorded completely 
in their changing light with the 
changing expression of his person, 
which indicated the paradoxical char- 
acter often observable in a largo- 
' limbed sansniine blonde : at once mild 
and irritable, gentle and overbearing, 
indolent and resolute, self-conscious 
and dreamy. Except that the well- 
filled lips had something of the ar- 
i tificially .comprmed look which is 
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CKften tlM sign of a straggle to keep 

the dragon undermost, and that the 
Complexion was rather pallid, giviuf*' 
the idea of imperfect health, Mr. 
Tryan's face in repose was that of 
an ordinary wbiskeriess blonde, and it 
seemed dimcalt to refer a cerClun air 
of tl is ti notion about him to anything 
Sn particular, unless it were his deli- 
cate hands and well-shapen feet. 

It was a great anomaly to the Milby 
mind that a cantin<; evangelical par- 
sou, who would t;ikc tea with trades- 
people, and make friends of vn!<rTir 
women like the Linnets, should have 
BO much the air of a gentleman, and 
be so little like the splay-footed Mr. 
8ticliney of Salem, to whom he ap- 
proximated so closely in doctrine. 
Aufl tliis want of correspondence be- 
twoen the physique and the creed had 
excited no less snrprise in the lai-gcr 
to^\-n of Laxeter, where Mr. Tiyan 
had formerly held a curacy ; for of 
the two other Fxiw Church cler^^ymen 
in the nci;;hlx)rh(K)d, one was a Welsh- 
man of globose fijjare and nnetitons 
complexion, and the other a man of 
atrauiliar aspect, with lank black hair, 
and a red nu dan re of liuip cravat, — 
in fact, the sort of thin^ ^ou mi<i^ht 
eicpcct in men who distnbnted the 
publications of the Relijrious Trxct 
Society, and introduced Dissenting 
hymns into the Church. 

Mr. Tryan shook hands with Mrs. 
Ian net, bowed with rjither a preoccu- 

Eied air to the Other ladies, and seated 
irascif in the lar^^e horse hair easy* 
chair which had been drr<\\ n forn nrd 
for him, while the ladies ( «> i.^ed iroui 
their work, and fixed tl»eir eyes on 
him, awaiting the news he had to tell 
them. 

"It seems/' he bepan, in a low and 
silvery tone, " I need a lesson of pa- 
tience ; there has been somethmg 
wron.L,^ in my thought or action abont 
this evening lecture. I have heen too 
much bout on doiup; pood to Milby 
after my own plan, — too reliant on 
my own wisdom." 

Mr. Tr^an paused. He was strug- 
gling against inwiid imtatioii* 



"The delegates are come baek, 

then ? " " Has Mr. Prender^^ast given 
way ? " ** Has l)enip<ff r succeeded '? " 
— were the eager questions of three 
ladies at once. 

"Yes; the town is in an uproar. 
As we were sitting in Mr. Landor's 
drawirvL'-r'xim we heard a loud cheer- 
ing, and j)resently Mr. Thru}»j), the 
clerk at the bank, who had been wait- 
ing at the Bed Lion to hear the result, 
came to let us know. Ue said Demp- 
<trT luvd been making a speci h to the 
iiini) out the window. They were dis- 
tributing drink to the pcopjc, and 
hoisting placards in great letters,^ 
' Down with the Tryanites ! ' 'Down 
with cant ! ' They liad ;i hideous cari- 
cature of me being tnpj)ed up and 
pitched head-foremost out of the pid- 
pit. Good old Mr. Landor wonld in* 
gist on sending me round in the car- 
riage ; he thought I should not be 
safe from the mob ; but I got down at 
the Crossways. The row was evi- 
dently preconcerted by Dempster be- 
fore he set out He made sure of sno- 
ceeding." 

>fr. Tryan's utterance had been 
getting mther louder aiul uu)re rapid 
in the course of this speech, and he 
now added, in the energetic chest- 
voice, which, both in and out of the 
pulpit, alternated continually with his 
more silvery notes : — 

" But his triumph will be a short 
one. If he thinks he can intimidate 
me by obloquy or threats, he has mis- 
taken the man he has to deal with. 
Mr. Dempster and his colleague^ ^vill 
find themselves checkmated after all. 
Mr. Prendergast has been fidsc to his 
own conscience in this business. He 
knows as well as I do that he is 
throwing away the souls of the jicople 
by leaving things as they arc in the 

Sirish. But I shall appeal to the 
ishop, — I am confident of his sym- 
pathy." 

'* 't'he Bishop ^^-ill be coming short- 
ly, I suppose, said Miss I^tt, "to 
hold a contirmation ? '* 

" Yes ; but I shall write to him at 
once. »nA laT th** case before 
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Indeed, I nmit Inmy away now, for 

I Irivt' many mar tor-; to attend to. 
You, ladies, liiivc Ix-'cii kindly helping 
mc with } our labors, I sec," continued 
Mr. Tryan, politely, glancing at the 
canvas^overed books as he rose from 
his scat. Then, tuminfr to Mary Lin- 
net : ** Our library is really getting 
on, I think. You and your sister 
have quite a heavy task of distribntion 
now.* 

Poor RelKJCca felt it vcrj* hard to 
bear that Mr Tryan did not turn to- 
wards her too. ii" he knew how mueh 
slie entered into hit feelings abont the 
lecture, and the interest she took in 
the library. \V'ell ! perhaps it was 
her lot to be overlooked, — and it 
might be a token of mercy. Even a 
good man might not alwHys know the 
heart that was most with' him. But 
the next moment poor Mary had a ' 
pan^', when Mr. Trynn tnnied to Miss 
Eliza Pratt, and the preoccupied ex- 
pression of his face melted into that 
teaming timidity with which a man 
almost always addresses a pretty 
woman. 

" 1 have to thank you too, Miss 
Eliza, for secoiiding mc so well in 
your visits to Joseph Mercer. The 
old roan tells me how predous he 
finds your reading to him, now he is 
no longer a^>le to go to church." 

Miss Eliza only answered by a 
hlnsh. which made her look all the 
handsomer, but her aunt said : — 

"Yes, Mr. Trv:ni, T have ever in- 
culatcd on my dear Kliza the impor- 
tance of spending her leisure in being 
nsel^l to her iellow-creatures. Yonr 
e3cam]>Ic and instruction have be( n 
quite in the spirit of the system which 
I have always pursued, thou^rh we are 
indebted to ,vou for a clearer view of 
the motiyes that shonld actnate ns in 
our pursnit of good works. Not that 
I can accuse myself of havinjr ever 
had a self-ri<;hteous spirit, hut my 
humility was rather instinctive than 
based on a firm gronnd of docti^nal 
knowledge, such as yon so admiimbly 
impart to us." 

Mrs. Linnet's usual entreaty that 



Mr. Tiyan would "have sotn<^hing, 
— some wine-and-water and a b-s- 
ctiit," was just here a welcome relief 
from the neiefcsity of answering JSiiiS 
Pratt's oration. 

** Not anything, my dear Mrs. Lis* 
net, thiuik you. You forp-ct what a 
Kechabite i am. By tlie I y, wlicn I 
went this morning to sec a poor girl 
in Bnteher's Lane, whom I had heavd 
of as being in a consumption, I found 
Mrs. Dempster there. I hnd often 
met her in the street, but did not 
know it was Mrs. Dempster. It 
seems she goes^mong the poor a good 
deal. She is really an mterest!nff> 
1( okinpf woman. 1 was quite surpri-'^ea, 
for I have heard the worst account 
of her habits, — that she is almost as 
bad as her husband. She went out 
haflifly as soon as I entered. Bnt *' 
' (n};olo^:eticalIy) ** I am keeping you 
all standinfiT, and I must really hurry 
away. Mrs. Pettifer, I have not had 
the pleasure of calling on yon for 
some time; I shall take an early op- 
portunity of going your WBJ. uood 
evening/good evening." 

— • — 
CHAPTER IV. 

Mr. TsTAir was ri^ht in saying 
that the **tow" in Milby had been 
preconcerted by Dempster. The 

placards and the caricature were pre- 
pared before the departure of the 
delegates ; and it had been settled 
that Mat Paine, Dempster's clerk, 
should ride out on Thursday mom- 
inj:: 10 meet them at Whitlow, the 
last place where they would change 
horses, that he might gallop back and 
prepare an ovation for the triumvirate 
m case of their snccess. Dempster 
had determined to dine at Whitlow : 
so that Mat Paine was in Milby again 
two hours Ix'fore the entrance of the 
delegates, and had lime to send a 
whisper up the back streets that there 
was promise of a *' spree" in the 
Bridge Way, as well as to assemblo 
two knots of picked m/tti,*->oae to 
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tifii. the Hmm of €ttliodo]& seal with 
gin-and-water, at the Green Man, 
near llijfh Street; the other to solid- 
ify ihrw church principles with heady 
beer at, the iiear and lia^gcd btatf iu 
tbe Bridge Waj. 

•The Bridge W&y was an irregular 
$traj?«»'ling street, where the town 
frin;;ed otf raij^'^edly into the Wliit- 
low road : rows of new red-brick 
lK>atett, in whieh ribbon-looms were 
mttliiig behind long liaes of window, 
alternating with old, h:\lf-tliatcliLMl, 
half-tiifd cottages, — one of those; dis- 
inal wid^ streets where dirt and mid- 
erjr hare ao lonv shadows thrown on 
them to soften th^'ir ugUnsss. Here, 
about h.ilf past five o'rlo-k, Silly 
Caleb, an idiot well known in Oo.^ 
li^ne, but more of a stranger in the 
Bridge Way, waa aem alooehing 
•long with a siring of bojs hooting 
nt Ills heels; presently another group, 
for the most part out at elbows, ca:ni3 
briskly in t!ie same direction, looking 
louud* them with an air of expccta- 
tk>a ; and at no long intenral, lieb 
Traunt^r, in a pink flounced gown 
and flo.iting ribbons, was observed 
talking with great affability to two 
men in seal skin caps and fustian, who 
formed hereoit^. The Bridge Way 
began to Iiave a presentiment of somj- 
thini^ in the wind. Phib Cook left 
hc;r evening wash-tub and appeared 
at h^r door in so tp suds, a bonuit- 
poke, and general dampness; thrive 
narrow-chested ribbon - weavers, in 
rusty blaec streaked with shreds of 
many-colored silk, sauntered out with 
their h inds in their pockets ; and 
Mollj Beale, a brawny old virago, 
daacrying wiry Dame Kickctts peep- 
ing out from her entry, Rciz.e.l the op- 
portunity of renewing the mornin'^'s 
skirmisli. In short, tbe Bridge Way 
was in that state of excitement whieh 
is understood to announce a " demon- 
stration " on the part of tlie T^iitish 
public ; and the atllux of remote 
townsman increasing, there was soon 
eo lame a crowd that it was time for 
Bill Powers, a plethoric Goliath, who 
•ywaidfld.»w tna knot of bee^^iriiik- 



en at the Bear and Bagged Staff, to 
issue forth mth his companions, and, 

like the enunciator of the ancient 
myth, make the assemblage distint tly 
conscious of the common seniimeut 
that had drawn them together. Th» 
expectation of the delegates' chaise, 
added to the fight between Molly 
Beale and Dame Ricketts, aiid the 
ill-udvised appearance of a lean buU- 
terrier, were a sufficient safbty-valve 
to the popular ezcitriiK ut during the 
1 remaining quarter of an hour ; at the 
I end of whicti the chaise was seen ap- 
proaching along tlie Whitlow road, 
with oak boughs ornamenting the 
horses' heads ; and, to quote the ac- 
count of this interesting scene whieh 
was sent to the " Uotherby Guar- 
dian," " loud cheers immediately testi- 
fied to the sympathy of the honest 
fellows collected there Avith the pub- 
lic-spirited exertions of their fellow- 
tovvnsnien." Bill Powers, whose 
bloodshot eyes, bent hat, and protube- 
rant titritude marked him out aa the 
natural leader of the assemblage, un- 
dertook to interpret the common 
sentiment by stopping the chaise, ad- 
vancing to the door with raised hat, 
and begging to know of Mr. Demp- 
ster, whether the Rector had forbid- 
den the " canting lecture." 

"Yes, yes," siid Mr. Dempster. 
" Keep up Ji jolly good hurray.' 

No public duty could have b^n 
more easy and asreeable to Mr. Pow- 
ers and his assodates, and the chorus 
swelled all the way to the High 
Street, where, by a mysterious coin- 
cidence often observable in these 
spontaneous demonstrations," iaige 
placards on long poles were observed 
to s!if>ot upwards from among the 
erowtl, principally in the direction of 
Tucker s Lane, where the Green Man 
was situated. One bore, *'Down 
with the Tryanites!'* another, "No 
Tnnt ! " another, "Lone live our 
venerable Curate ! " and one in still 
larger letters, " Sound Church Prin- 
ciples and no Hypocrisy ! '* But a 
sull moie remarkable imTtromptu was 
a huge caricataro of Mr. Tiyaii in 
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gown and band, with an cnonnons 

ntinfolc of yellow hair and uptumed 
eyes, standing on the pnljiit stairs 
and trj'ing lo puli do^vu old Mr. 
Crewo. Groans, yells, and biases — 
hisses, yells, and groans — only 
stemm 1 hy the appearance of an- 
other caricature repifM'ntin^- Mr. 
Tryan being pitched htad-lurcmost 
from the pulpit stairs by a hand 
which the artist, either from subtilty 
of intention or want of space, had 
left unindicated. In the midst of the 
tremendous cheering that buluted this 
niece of gymbolicu art, the chaise 
mid reached the door of the Red Lion, 
and loud cries of " Dempster for- 
ever ! " witli a feeble cheer now and 
then for Tomlinson and Budd, were 
presently responded to by the appear- 
ance of the public-spirited attorney at 
the iMgie upper window, where also 
were visible a little in the baekgronnd 
the small sleek head of Mr. Budd, 
and the blinking countenance ol Air. 
Tomlinwm. 

Mr Dempster held his hat in his 
hand, a; id poked his head fonvard 
with a hutting motion by way of bow. 
A stonn of cheers subsided at last 
into dropping sounds of " Silence 1 
"Hear him! " " Go it, Dempster 1" 
and the lawyer's rasping voice became 
distinctly audible. 

** Fellow-townsmen ! It pves us 
the sincerest pleasure — I speak for 
my respected colleagues as well as 
myself — to witness these strong 
proofs of your attachment to the 
principles of our excellent Church, 
and your zeal for the honor of our 
reaerable pastor. But it is no more 
than I expected of you. I know you 
well. I've known yon for the last 
twenty years to be as honest and re- 
spectable a set of rate-payers as any in 
ttiis connty. Tour hearts are sound 
to the core ! No man had better try 
to thrtist his cant and hypf>crisy down 
your throats. You Ve used to wash 
them with liquor of a better flavor. 
This is the proudest moment in my 
own ISh, and I thiiik I may say in 
HuiX of vajf GoUoaga0i» in whidi.I 



haw to tell yon that our ezerticma la 

the cause of sound religion and man- 
ly morality have been erown^ with 
success. V es, m^ fellow-townsmen 1 
I have the gratification of announ- 
cing to you thus formally what jon 
have already learned indirectly. The 
pulpit from which our venerable pas- 
tor oas fed us with somid doctniic lor 
half a centtiry U not to be invaded 
by a fanatical, sectariaa, doubled- 
faced, Jesuitical interloper I We are 
not to have our young people demoral- 
ized and corrupted hy the temptations 
to vice, notoriously connected with 
Sunday-eveniuff lectures 1 We are not 
to have a preacher obtruding himsdf 
upon u<i, who decries good works, 
and sneaks into our homes, perverting 
the faith of our wives and daughtcr& ! 
We are not to be poisoned with doe- 
trines which damp eveiy innocent en- 
joyment, and pick a poor man's 
pocket of the sixpence vnth whteh he 
uiigiiL buy himself a chcerl'ul glass 
altera hard day's work, under pre- 
tence of paying for Bibles to send to 
the Chicktftws ! 

But I 'm not going to waste your 
valuable time with unnecessary words. 
I am a man of deeds." Ay, damn 
you, that you are, and you chaige 
well for 'em too/' said a voice from 
the crowd, probably tliat of a pen tie- 
man who was inmiediately afterwards 
observed with Ms hat crushed over 
his head.) *' I shall always be at the 
service of my fellow-townsmen, and 
whoever dares to hector over vou, or 
interfere with your innocent pleas- 
ures, shall have an account to setde 
with Robert Dempster. 

" Now, my boys ! you can't do bet- 
ter than disperse and carry the good 
news to all your fellow - townsmen, 
whose hearts are as sound as your 
own« Let some of too go one way 
and some another, that eveiy man, 
woman, and child in Milhy may know 
what you know yourselves. But be- 
fore we part, let us have three cheers 
for True Bisligion, and down with 
Cant ! " 

When the last cheor was dj'wg, Mr* 
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THx^Ur clMd fbe window, ind Ihe 

jadicioaslj instnicted placards and 

caricatures moved off in divers direc- 
tions, followed by Jarj^r or smaller 
divisions of the crowd. The greatest 
attractioa apparently lay in tm direc- 
tion of Doe Lan6» tne outlet towards 
Paddilbrd Common, whither the cari- 
catares were moving; and yon foresee, 
of course, that those work's of sym- 
bolical art were con«iumed with a iib- 
«ral expenditore of dry gorse-lnuhfis 
and vague sboadng* 

After these great public exertions, 
it was natural thai, Mr. Dempster and 
his colleagues should feel more in need 
Aan nsufu of a little social relaxation ; 
and a party of thdr friends were al- 
ready bcLriTinin^r to assemble in the 
large parior of the Red Lion, con- 
vened partly by their own curiosity, 
and pard? by the Invaluable Mat 
Paine. The most capacious punch- 
bowl was pnt in requisition ; and that 
born gentleman, Mr. Lowme, seated 
opposite Mr. Dempster as "Vice," 
undertook to brew the punch, defying 
the criticisms of the envious men but 
of office, who, with the readiness of 
irresponsibility, ijynorantly suggested 
more lemons. The social festivities 
were continued till long past midnight, 
"When several Msnds of sound rellfinon 
were conveyed home with some diffi- 
culty, one of them showing a dogged 
determination to seat himself in the 
gutter. 

Mif. Dempster had done as much 
justice to the punch as any of the 

party ; and his friend Boots, thou^rh 
aware that the lawyer conM "carry 
his liquor like Old Nick," with whose 
social doneanor Boots seemed to be 
particularly well acquainted, never- 
theless thought it might be as well to 
sec so good a ctistomer in safety to 
his own door, and walked quietly be- 
hind his elbow out of the inn-jard. 
Dempster, however, soon became 
aware of him, stopped short, and, 
turning slowly round upon him, rec- 
o^ized the well-known drab waist- 
coat sleeres, conspicuous enough in 
iheatadigbtp - - 



^' Yon twopenny floosndfelf Whait 

do you mean by dogging a profes* 

sional man's footsteps in this way ? 
I '11 break every bono in your skin if 
you attempt to track me, like a beast- 
ly cur snimng at one's poclcet. Do 
you think a gratleman will make his 
way home any the better for having 
the scent of your blacking - bottle 
thnist up his nostrils 1 " 

Boots slunk back, in more amuse- 
ment than ill -humor, thinking the 
lawyer's "rum talk" was doubtless 
part and parcel of his ]irofessional 
ability ; and Mr. Dempster pursued 
his slow way alone. 

His house lay in Orehard Street^ 
which opened on the prettiest outskirt 
of the town, — the church, the par- 
sonage, s»nd a long stretch of green 
fields. It was an old-fashioned house, 
with an overhanging upper story; 
outside, it had a face of rough stucco, 
and casement windows with green 
frames and shutters ; inside, it was 
full of long passages, and rooms with 
low ceilings. There was a large, 
heavy knocker on the green door, and 
though Mr. Demj^ter carried a latch- 
key, he sometimes chose to use the 
knocker. He chose to do so now. The 
thunder resounded through Orchard 
Street, and, after a single minute* 
there was a second clap louder than 
the first. Another minnfo, and still 
the door was not opened ; whereupon 
Mr. Dempster, muttering, took out 
his latch-key, and, with less difficulty 
than mi Lrht have been expected, thnist 
it into the door. When he opened 
the door the passage was dark. 

"Janet!" in the loudest rasping 
tone, was the next sound that rang 
through the house. 

" Janet ! " agnin, — before a slow 
step was heard on the stairs, and a 
distant light began to flicker on the 
wall of the passage. 

" Curse you 1 yon creeping idiot ! 
Come faster, can't yon ? " 

Yet a few seconds, and the figure 
of a tall woman, holding aslant a 
heavy - plated drawing - room candle- 
sti6k» appeaised ifttha toniing of (he 
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pas<;a^ that led to th« broader aa- 

trunce. 

bhe had on a light dress which sat 
looselpr about her fignre, but did not 
diss^uise its liberal, graceful outline. 
A Jicavy mass of straight jet-black 
hair hud escaped from its fastening, 
and hung over her shoulders. Her 
grandlv- cut featafos, pale with the 
nataral paleness of a brunette, had 
premature lines about them, telling 
that the years had been lengthened by 
soiTOw, and the delicately curved nos- 
tril, which seemed made to quiver 
with the proud coMscioasness of pow- 
er and Ix»auty, must have quivered to 
the hcart-piorcinfr priet's which had 
given that woiu look to the corners 
of the mouth. Her wide-open black 
eyes had a strangely fixed, si^'htless 
gaze, as she paused at the turning, 
and stood silent before her hus- 
band. 

1 11 teach yon to keep me waiting 

in the dark, you pale, staring fool ! " 
he said, advancing with his slow drunk- 
en step. " What, you 've been drink- 
ing again, have you 1 I '11 beat you 
into your senses." 

He laid his hand with a firm gripe 
on her shoulder, turned her round, 
and pushed her slowly befoic liim 
along the passage and through the 
dining-room door, which stood open 
on their left hand. 

There was a portrait of Janet's 
mother, a gray-haired, dark-eyed old 
woman, in a neatly fluted cap, hanj^. 
ing over the mantel-piece. Surely the 
aged eyes take on a look of anguish 
as they see Janet, — not trembling, 
no ! it would be better if she trembled, 

— standing stupidly unmoved in her 
great l>eauty, wnilc the heavy arm is 
Sited to strike her. The blow falls 

— another — and another. Surely 
the mother hears that cry, — " O 
Kol)ert ! pity! pity!" 

Poor gray-haired woman ! Was it 
for this Ton suffered a mother's panes 
in your lone widowhood five-an d-diir* 
ty years ajio ? Was it for this yon 
kept the little worn morocco sliocs 
Jan^ had ^rst run in, and kissed 



them day by day when she was away 
from you, a tall girl at school ? Was 
it for this yon looked proudly at her 
when she came back to you in herridi 
pale beauty, like a tall white arum 
that has just unfolded its grand pore 
curves to the sun ? 

The mother lies sleepless and pray- 
ing in her lonely house, weeping the 
difficult tears of age, because she 
dreads this may he a crnel night for 
her eliild. 

She too has a picture over her mau- 
tel-piece, drawn in chalk by Janet 
long years ago. She looked at it be- 
fore she went to bed. It is a head 
bowed beneath a cross, and wearing 
a crowu ui tliurus. 

s 

CHAFT£B Y. 

It was half past Dine o'clock in 
the morning. The midsummer sun 

was already warm on the roofe ;ind 
weathercocKs of Milby. I'lic ( luirch- 
beUs were ringing, and iiiauy families 
wereconscions of Sunday sensations, 
chiefly referable to the fact that the 
daughters had come down to break- 
fast in their best frocks, and with 
tiieir hair particiUarly well dressed. 
For it was not Sunday, but Wednes- 
day; and thougli the liishop was go- 
ing to hdld n ronfirmntion and to 
decide whether or not there should 
be a Sunday-evening lecture in Mil- 
by, the sunbeams had the usual work- 
ing-day look to the haymakers already 
long out in the fields, and to laggard 
weavers just "setting up" their 
week's " piece." The notion of its 
being Sunday was the strongest in 
young ladies like Miss Fhipps, who 
was going to accompany her yonnp^- 
cr sister to the confirmation, and to 
wear a " sweetly pretty " transparent 
bonnet with marabout feathers on the 
interesting occasion, thus throwing 
into relief the suitable simplicity ot 
hsr sister's attire, who wns, of course, 
to appear in a new white frock ; or in 
the pupils at Miss Townley's, who 
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irere abaolvod from all kasons, and 
were going to church to sec the Bish* 

op, and to hear the Iloaorable and 
Kcverend Mr. Prcndergast, the rec- 
tor, read prayers, — a high intel- 
lectual treat, wi Miss Townley assored 
them. It seemed only natural that a 
rector, who was honorable, should 
read better than old Mr. Crewe, who 
was only a curate, and not honor- 
able ; and when little Clara Robins 
wondered why some cler«rymon were 
rectors and others not, Ellen Marriott 
assured her with great confidence that 
it was only the clever men who were 
made rectors Ellen Marriott was 
f^ng to be confirmed. She was a 
short, fair, plump girl, with blue eyes 
and sandy hair, whieh was this morn- 
ing arranged in taller cannon curls 
than usual, for the reception of the 
Episcopal benediction, and some of 
the young ladies thought her the pret* 
tiest girl in the school ; bat others 
^ve the preference to her rival, Ma- 
ria Gardner, who was much taller, 
and had a lovely " crop " of dark- 
brown ringlets, and who, being also 
about to take upon herself the vows 
made in her name at her baptism, 
had oiled and twisted her ringlets 
with especial care. As she seated 
herself at the breakfast-table before 
Miss Townley's entrance to dispense 
the weak coffee, her crop excited so 
strong a sensation that Ellen Mamott 
was at length impelled to look at it, 
and to say with suppressed but bitter 
sarcasm, "I* that Miss Gardner's 
head?" "Yes," said Maria, amia- 
ble and stutter in?, and no match for 
Ellen in retort ; *' th— th— this is my 
head.** " Then I don't admire it at 
all ! " was the crushing rejoinder of El- 
len, followed l)y a murmur of approval 
among her triends. - Young ladies, I 
suppose, exhaust their sac of venom 
in this way at school. That is the 
reason why thcv have such a harm- 
lem tooth for each other in after 
life. 

Th€ only other candidate for con- 
firmation at Hits Townley's was 
Mary Dnnn^ a draper's daughter in 



Milby and a distant relation of the 
Miss Linnets. Her pale lanky hair 

could never be coaxed in:o perma- 
nent curl, aud tliis uturtiing tiie heat 
had brought it down to its natural 
condition of lankiness earlier than 
usual. But that was not what made 
her sit melancholy luid apart at the 
lower end of the form, ller parents 
were admirers of Mr. Tiran, and 
had been persuaded, by the Miss Lin- 
nets' influence, to insist that their 
I daughter should be prepared for con* 
tirniation by him, over and above the 
prep n ation given to Miss Townley's 
pupils by Mr. Crewe. Poor Mary 
Dunn! I am afraid she thought tt 
too heavy a price to pay for these 
spiritual advantages, to be excluded 
from every game at ball, to be ohliged 
to walk with none but little girls, — 
in fact, to be the object of an aversion 
that nothing short of an incessant 
supply of plum-cakes would have neu- 
tralized. And Mrs. Dunn was of 
opinion that plum-cake was unwhole- 
some. The anti-Tiyanite spirit, you 
perceive, was very strong at Miss 
Townley's, imported prohahly hv day 
scholars, as well as cncDur i^ed hv the 
fact that that clever womaii was her- 
self strongly opposed to innovation, 
and remarked every Sunday that Mr. 
Crewe had preached an '* excellent 
discourse." Poor Mary Dunn dr ';u1<hI 
the moment when school-hours would 
he over, for then she was sure to be 
the butt of those very explicit re- 
marks v, hi i ll, in young ladies' as well 
as young gentlemen's seminaries, 
constitute the most subtle and deli- 
cate form of the innuendo. " t 'd 
never be a Tryanitc, would you?" 
"O, here com-s the lady th;it knows 
so much more about reli<r'<>n th m wo 
do ! " " Some people think them- 
selves so very pious ! ** 

It is really surprising that young 
ladies should not bti thought compe- 
tent to the same curriculum as young 
gcn:lcmen. I observe that their pow- 
ers of sarcasm are quite equal ; and 
if there had been a genteel academy 
for yonng gentlemen at Milby, I am 
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inclined to tliink that, notwithstanding | 
Enilid and tho rl5»:>t»ic», the parry 
spirit theru wouiii itut have exhil>iicd 
itself in more pungent irony, or more 
indaivc satire, than was heud in Mi»8 
Townlcy's seminary. But there was 
no such academy, tin' exi'^tctice of the 
grummar-si-bool under Mr. Crewe's 
sunerintendenee probably discour- 
aging speealations of that kind ; and 
the genteel youtli of Milhy were chief- 
ly Come Ikmih' for the Midsummer holi- 
days iruui didtatu scliools. Several 
of 09 had just flflsnmed cont-tRils, and 
the assumption of new responsibiJities 
apparently following as a matter of 
cour-e, v. e were amonp;' the e^nndidates i 
for conarmation. 1 wish 1 couid say 
that the solemnity of ourleelings was 
on a level with the solemnity of the 
occasion ; but unimaginative boys 
find it difficult to reco'^ize apostolic 
instituiions in their developed torni, 
and 1 fear our chief emotion concern- 
ing the ceremony was a sense of 
sheepishness, and our chief opinion, 
the speculative and heretical position, 
that it onp;:ht to he confined to the 

firls. It was a pity, you will say ; 
at it is the way widi us men in other 
crises, that come a long while after 
confirmation. The golden moments 
in the stream of life rush past ns, and 
wc sec nothing but sand ; the angels 
come to visit ns, and we only know 
them when they are gone. 

"Rnt, a^ I said, the momin^: was 
sunny, the bells were ringing, the la- 
dies of Milhy were dres^ in their 
Snnday garments. 

And who is this bright-looking 
woman W!ilkin_r with hasty step along 
Orchard Street so early, with a larp:e 
nosegav in her bandl Can it be 
Janet Uempster, on whom wa looked 
with snch deep ^t^, one sad midnight, 
!j:in^ly n fortnif^nt ajro ? Yes; no 
other woman in Milhy has those 
searching black eves, that tall, grace- 
ful, nnconatrained figure, set ofif by 
her simple mnslin dress and black lace 
shaw], thnt massy black hair now so 
neatly braided in ^rlossy contrast with '< 
the white satin ribbons of her modest j 



cap and bonnet. No other woman 
has that sweet speaking smile, with 
which she no<ls to Jonathan Lamb, the 
old parish derk. And ah 1 ^ now she 
comes nearer, — there arc those sad 
lines nhout tl)e mouth and eyes on 
\v!!i( h tluit sweet smile plays like stm- 
beams ou the storm-beaten beauty of 
the full and ripened corn. 

She is turn ingont of Orchard Street 
and making; her way as fast ns she 
can to her mother's house, a pleasant 
cottage facing a road side meadow, irom 
which thA hay Is being carried. Mrs. 
Kaynor has had her breakfast, and is 
seated in her arm-chair reading, when 
Janrt opens the door, saying in her 
most playlul voice : — 

" Please, mother, I 'm come to show 
myself to yon before I go to the Par* 
sonage. Ilavc I put on my pretty 
and Jionnet to satisfy you ? 

Mrs. Kaynor looked over her spec- 
tacles, and met her daughter's glance 
with eyes as dark and loving as her 
own. She was a much smaller woman 
than Janet, both it^ figure and feature, 
the chief resemblance lying in the 
eyes and the clear brunette complex- 
ion. The mother's hair had long oeen 
gray, and was gathered under the 
neatest of caps, made by her own 
clever fingers, as all Janet's caps and 
bonnets were too. They were well- 
practised fingers, for Mrs. Ravnorhad 
supported herself in her widowhood 
by keeping a millinery establishment, 
and in this way had earned money 
enough to give her daughter what wa# 
then thought a first-rate education, as 
well as to save a sum wliich, ek^ ont 
by her son-in-law, sufhced to support 
her in her solitary old age. Always 
the same clean, ucat old lady, dressed 
in black silk, was Mrs. Baynor; a 
patient, brave woman, who bowed 
with resignation under the burden of 
remembered sorrow, and hore with 
meek fortitude the new load tiiut the 
new days brought with them. 

" Your bonnet wants pulling a trifle 
forwarder, my child," Phe said, smil- 
ing, and taking otf her spectacles, 
wlule Janet at once knelt down before 
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liei^, and waited to be " set to riglits/' 

as s'ne would have done when she was 
a cJiild. "You're goinjj straight to 
Mrs. Crewe's, I suppose ? Are those 
flowera to pirnish the dishes ? 

"No, indeed, mother. This is a 
nosej^ay for the middle of the table. 
I *ve sent up the dinner-servico and 
the hann we had cooked at our house 
yesterilay, and Betty U oomin)^ direct- 
ly with 'the garnish and the plate. 
We shall get our good Mrs. Crewe 
thronj^h her troubles fimously. Dear 
tiny woman ! You should have seen 
her lift up her hands yesterday, and 
pray Heaven to take her before ever 
she' should have another collation to ; 
get ready for the Bishop. She said, [ 
* It 's bad cnoii^jh to have the Arch- 
deacon, though he does n't want half 
80 many jelly-classes. I wouldn't 
mind, Janet» if it was to feed all the 
old hunL'^v rripplcs in Milhy ; but «o 
much trouble and exp'^nse for ]>eople | 
w.'k) eat too much every day of their 
lives ! ' We had sueh a cleaning and 
furbishing up of the sitting-room yes- 
terday ! Nothing will ever do away 
with the smell of Mr. Crewe's pipes, 
you know ; but we have thrown it 
into tlvs lisckgroand, with yellow 
soap and dry lavender. And now I 
mn-it run nn You will come to 
chur'-h, mother ? '* 

'* Yes, my dear, I wouldn't lose 
such a ipmtty sight. It does my o!d 
eyes goid to see so many fresh 
youns: faces. Is your husband go- 
ing ? " 

** Yes, Robert will be there. I *ve 
made him as neat as a new pin this 

morning, and he says the Bishop will 
think him too buckish by half. I 
took him into Mi'Timy Dempster's 
room to show iiimself. We hear 
Try an is making sure of the Bishop's 
support ; but we shall see. I would 
give my crooked gninea, and all the 
lufk it will ever bring me, to have 
him bent<»n, for I can't endure the 
sight of the man coming to harass 
dear old Mr. and Mrs. Crewe in their 
last days. Pi-e:iching the Gospel in- 
deedl That is the best Qospel that 



makes everybody happy and comfort- 
able, is n't It, mother ? " 

*' Ah, child, I 'm afraid there 'a no 
Gospel will do that here bidow." 

"Well, lean do something to com- 
fort Mrs. Crewe, at least ; so give me 
a kiss, and it 'o I !)v till church time." 

The motlier leaned back in her 
chair when Janet was gone, and sunk 
into a painful leveiy. When our 
life is a continoous trial, the moments 
of respite seem only to substitute the 
heaviness of dread for the heaviness 
of actual suttering; the curtain of 
cloud seems part^ an instant only 
th it we may measure all its horror as 
it hangs low, black, and imminent, in 
contrast with the transient brightness ; 
the water-drops that visit the parched 
lips in the desert bear with them only 
the keen imagination of thirst Janet 
looked glad and tender now,— hut 
what scene of misery was coming 
next 1 She was too like the ci>tus- 
flowers in the iuLlc garden bciore tiie 
window, that, with the shades of even« 
ing, might lie with the delicate white 
and glossy dark of their petals tram- 
pled in the roadside dust. When the 
sun had sunk, and the twilight was 
deepening, Janet might be sitting 
there, heated, madden^, sobbing out 
her griefs with selfish passion^ and 
wildly wishing herself dead. 

Mrs. liaynor had been reading 
about the lost sheep, and the joy there 
is in heaven over the sinner that re- 
pentcth. Surely the eternal love she 
believed in through all the sadness of 
her lot would not leave her child to 
wander farther and farther into the 
wilderness till there was no taming, 
— the child so lovely, so pitiful to 
others, so good, — till she was goaded 
into sin by woman s bitterest sorrows ! 
Mrs. Raynor had her faith and her 
spiritual comforts, though she was 
not in the least evangelical and knew 
nothing of doctrinal zeal. I fear 
most of Mr. Tryan's liearers would 
have considered her destitute of saving 
knowledge, and I am qalte sure sm 
had no well-defined views on justifica- 
tion. iieYerthelessy she nad her Bible 
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a great deal, and tliought slie found 
divina lessons there, — hov to bear 
the cro^s meekly, ami be mercit'ul. 
I-iCt us hope rli ir tlu're is a saving ig- 
norance, an«i tiiut Mrst. Kay nor was 
ittstifled witbont knowing exactly 
now. 

She tried to have hope and trust, 
thon^;h it was hard to hflievc that the 
future would be anything else than the 
harvest of the seed ttuit was being 
sown before her eyes. But always 
there is seed being' sown silently and 
unseen, and cvcrywhero there come 
sweet flowers without our foresight or 
labor. Wc reap what wo sow, but 
Natuce has love over and above that 
justlee, and gives us shadow and blos- 
som and fruit that spring from no 
planting of oois. 

s 

CHAPTER YL 

Most people must have agreed with 
Mrs. Raynor that the Confirmation 
that dav was a pretty si<xht, at least 
when tnosc sli<;ht girlish forms «nfl 
fair young faces moved in a white ' 
rivulet along the aisles, and flowed 
into kneeling semicircles nnder the 
light of the preat chancel window, 
softened by patches of dark old paint- 
ed L'liiss ; und one \vf»n!d think that 
to look on while a ])air of venerable 
hands pressed such Tonnjr heads, and 
a venerable face loosed upward for a 
blcssirifr on thnm, ^vntild !»c vcrv like- 
ly to make the heart swell gently, and 
to moisten the eyes. Yet I remem- 
ber the cj-cs seemed very drv In Mil- 
by Church that day, notwitKstandtnfir 
that the Bishop wns nn old man, and 
probably venerable (for though he 
was not an eminent Grecian, he was 
the brother of a Whig lord) ; and I 
think the eyes must have remained 
drv, heciuise he had small delicate 
womanish hands adorned with ruffles, ! 
and, instead of laying them on the 
girls' heads, jnst let them hover over 
each In quick snccession, as if it were 
. not etiquette to tonch them^ and as if 



the lading on of hands were like the 

theatrical embrace, — part of the play, 
and not to be really believed in. To 
l>e sure, there were a great many heads, 
and the Bishop's time was limited. 
Moreover, a wi<,' can, under do cur- 
cnmstances, be affecting, except in 
rare cases of illusion ; and copions 
lawn-sleeves cannot be exj)ected to go 
dim^tly to any heart except a washer- 
woman's. 

I know, Ned Phipps, who knelt 
against me, and I am sure made me 
behave much worse than I should 
have done without him, whispered 
that he thought tlie Bishop was a 
" guy," and I certainly remember 
thinking that Mr. l*rendergast looked 
much more dignified with his plain 
white surplice and black hair. He 
was A tall, commanding man, and read 
the Liturgy in a strikingly sonoiooa 
and uniform voice, which I tried to 
imitate the next Sundny at home, un- 
til my little si^tc^ began to cry, and 
said I was " yoaring at her/* 

Mr. Tryan sat in a pew near the 
pulpit wiili several other clergymen. 
He lonkcfl pale, and rubbed his hand 
over hjs lace and pushed back Ills 
liuir oftcncr tlian usual. Standing 
in the aisle close to liiro, and repM- 
ing the responses with edifying loud* 
ncss, Avns "Mr. Rudd, chnrchwardcn 
and delegate, with a white staff in his 
hand, a backward bend of his smaU 
head and person, snch as, I suppose, 
he considered suitable to a friend of 
sound religion. CnTi-^pieuous in the 
gallery, too, was tiic tall figure of Mr. 
Dempster, whose profesr^ional avoca- 
tions rarely allowed him to occupy 
his place at church. 

" There 's Dempster," said Mrs. 
Linnet to her daughter Mary, "look- 
ing more respectable than usual, I de- 
clare. He's got a fine speech by 
heart to make to the Bishop, 1*11 an- 
swer for it. But he Ml be pretty well 
sprinkled with snnff before serv ice is 
over, and the Bishop won't l>e able to 
listen to him for sneezing, that 's one 
comfort." 

At length the last stage in the long 
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cereraonv was over, the assem- 
bly streumeti warm and ^VL•:trv into 
the open afternoon sunshine, and the 
Bishop retired to the Parsonage, 
where, after honoring Mrs. Crewe's 
coHation, he was to give audience to 
the delegates and Mr. Try an on the 
great question of the evening lecture. 

Between five and six o'clock the 
Parsonage was once more as (j^uiet as 
usual under the shadow of its tall 
chus, and the only traces of the Bish- 
op's recent presence there wore the 
wheel-marks on the gravel, and the 
long table with its garnished dishes 
awry-, its damask sprinkled with 
crumbs, and its decanUirs without 
their stoppers. Mr. Crewe was al- 
ready calmly smoking his pipe in the 
opposite sitting-room, and Janet was 
agreeing with Mrs. Crewe tliat some 
of the blanc-manffc would he a nice 
thin;^ to take to Sally Martin, while 
the I ittic old lady herself had a spoon in 
her hand ready to gather the crumbs 
into a plate, that she might scatter 
them on the gravel for tho little birds. 

Before that time, the Bishop's car- 
riage had been seen driving through 
the High Street on its way to Lord 
Truifbrd's, where he was to dine. 
The question of the lectnie was de- 
cided, then ? 

The nature of the decision may be 
g^athered from the following oonvena- 
tion which took place in the bar of 
the Red Lion that evening: 

" So you 're done, eh, Dempster 1 " 
was Mr. Pilgrim's observation, uttered 
with some snsto. He was not glad 
Mr. Tryan had gained his point, but 
lie was not sorry Dempster was dis- 
appointed. 

"Done, sir? Not at all. It is 
what I antieipated. I knew we had 
nothing else to expect in these days, 
when the Church is infested by a set 
of men who are only fit to rrjvc out 
hymns from an empty cask, to tunes 
set by a journeyman cobbler. Bnt I 
was not the less to exert myself in the 
cause of sound Churchmanship for 
the ^ood of the town. Any coward 
can tight a battle when he 's sure of 



winning ; but give me the man who 
has pluck to fi^^ht when he 's snre of 
losing. Tiiat s niy way, sir ; autl there 
are many victories worse than a defeat, 
as Mr. Tryan shall learn to his cost." 

"lit? must be a poor ehuperanny- 
ated sort of a bishop, that 's my opin- 
ion," said Mr. Tomlinson, '* to go 
along with a sneaking Methodist like 
Tryan. And, for my part, I think 
we should be as well wi'out bish- 
ops, if they 're no wiser than that. 
Where 's the use o' bavin' thousands 
a year an' iivin' in a jpallis, if they 
don't stick to the Chorch ? 

" No. Tlierc you 're go'm^ out of 
your depth, Tomlirc^on," said Mr. 
Dempster. '* No one siiall hear me say 
a word against Episcopacy,— it is a 
safe^ard of the Church ; we most 
have ranks and dij^^nities there as well 
as everywhere else. No, sir ! Epis- 
copacy is a good thing ; but it may 
happen that a bishop is not a good 
thing. Just as brandy is a good 
tiling, thoagh this particular brandy 
is British, and tastes like fugarcd 
rain-water caup:ht down the chinincy. 
Here, llatclide, let me have something 
to drink, a little less like a deooetion 
of sugar and soot." 

"/ said nothing afrnin' Episco- 
pacy," returned Mr. Tomlinson. "T 
only said I thuu<ilit we should do as 
weU wi'out bishops ; an' I'll say it 
again for the matter o' that Bishops 
never brou<j:ht any p:rist to my Tnill." 

" Do you know when the lectures 
are to begin ? " said Mr. Pilgrim. 

"They are to beffin on Snndar 
next," said Mr. Dempster, in a signin- 
cant tone ; *' hut I think it will not 
take a lon}i;-si«rhted prophet to foresee 
the end of them. It strikes me Mr. 
Tryan will be looking ont for another 
curacy shortly." 

" lie '11 not f^ct many Milhy people 
to go and hear his lectures after a 
while, I '11 bet a guinea," observe*! Mr. 
Budd. '* I know I '11 not keep a single 
workman on my ground who either 
goes to the lecture himself or lets any- 
body belonging to him go." 

" Nor me nayther," said Mr. Tom- 
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linson. " No Trranite shall tonch a 
gack or drive a wa|;oii o* mine, that 
you niay dcpiind on. An' I know 
more besidM me ai we o' tlie aame 
mind." 

" Try an hn^ ft nrood manv friends in 
the town, tlioujrh, and friendii thiit arc 
likely to stand by hi in too, 'J said Mr. 
Filgirtm. I should nj it would be 
as well to let him and his lectures 
alone. If he p^oes on preaching as he 
does, with such a constitntion as hi;^, 
he U get a relaxed throat by and by, 
and Yoa '11 be rid of him wiwont any 
trouble." 

" Wc '11 not allow him to do him- 
self that injiirv." said Mr. Dempster. 
** Since his health is not good, we '11 
persuade hhn to try chanee of air. 
bepend upon it, he Ml find the cUmate 
of Ifilbj too hot for him." 



CHAPTER Ylt 

Mr. Dempster did not stay lonp: at 
the lied Lion that evening. He was 
summoned home to meet Mr. Arm- 
Btronpr* u wealthy client, and as he 

■was kept in consnlTntion till a late 
hour, it happened that tliis was one 
of the nights on whicli Mr. Dempster 
went to hed tolerablj sober. Thus 
the day, which had been oneof Janet's 
happiest, l>eeausc it had boon spent l»y 
her in helping ]ier<learold friend Mrs 
Crewe, ended for her with unusual 
quietude ; and as a bright sunset 
promises a fair mornings, so a ealm 
lyinp down is a good anp:ury for a 
calm waking. Mr. Dempster, on the 
Thursday morning, was in one of his 
best humors, and though perhaps 
some of the good*hnmor might re- 
sult from the prospect of a luerative 
and exciting bit of business in Mr. 
Armstrong's probable lawsuit, the 
greater part of it was doubtless due to 
those stirrings of the more kindly, 
healthy sap of human feelinfr, by 
wliirh goodness tries to pet the upp<^'r 
hand in us whenever it seems to have 
the slightest ehanoe^— on Snndaj 



mornings, perhaps, when we are set 
free from the grinding hurry of the 
week, and take the little threc>y ear- 
old on our knee at breakftst to ^aie 
our egg and muffin ; in moments of 
trouble, when death visits our roof, 
or illness makes us dependent on the 
tending hand of a blighted wi<e ; in 
quiet talks with an aged mothiv, of 
the days when we stw>d at her lotte 
with our first picture-book, or -wrote 
her loving letters from school. In 
the man whose childhood has known 
caresses there is always a fibre of 
memory that can be touched togende 
issues, and Mr. Dempster, whom you 
have hitherto seen only as tho orator 
of the Hed Lion, and the drunken 
tyrant of a dreanr midnight home, 
was the first-bom darting son of a fair 
little mother. Tliat mother was liv- 
ing still, and her own largt? black 
easy-chair, where she sat knittiog 
through the lirelong day, was iww 
set ready for her at the breakfust-table, 
by her son's side, a sleek tortoise-shell 
cat acting as provisional incunil>ent. 

** Good morning, Mainscy I w hy, 
yon 're looking as fresh as a daisy 
this morning. Yon 're getting young 
again," said ^Fr. Dem])stcr, looking 
up from his newspaper wlicn the little 
ohl lady entered. A very little cJd 
lady she was, with a pale, sciurcely 
wrinkled face, hair of that peculiar 
white whieh tells that the locKs have 
on re heen blond, a natty pure white 
eap on her head, and a woite shawl 
pinned over her shonlders. Ton saw 
at a ^anee that she had been a 
nonnc blonde, strangely unlike her 
tnll, ni?ly, dingy-eomplexioued son ; 
unlike her daughter-in-law, too, whose 
lai^featuredormiette beauty seemed 
always thrown into higher relief by 
the white presence of little Mamsey. 
The nnlikeness between Janet and 
her mother-in-law went deeper than 
outline and complexioni and indeed 
there was little sympathy between 
them, for old Mrs. Dempster had not 
vet lenrnpd to believe that her son 
ilobcrt would have gone wrong if 
he had married the right woman^ a 
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TOeeIc womnn like hcrsdf, who wo^iM 
have borne iiim children, and been a 
deft, orderly housekeeper. In spite 
of Janet's tenderaeas and attention to 
her, she had had httle love for her 
danph tor in-law from the first, Rn*l 
had witnessed tlie sad growth of home 
misery through lon£ years, always 
with a dijposition tola/ the blame on 
the wife rather than on the hnshand, 
and to reproach Mrs. Kaynor for cn- 
conrnixing her daughter's faults by 
a too exclusive sympathy. But old 
Mra. Dempeler £ad that rare gift 
of silenee and pmcvitf which often 
supplies the absence of mental 
strength ; and, v, hatevcr were lior 
thoughts, she said uo word to aggravate 
the domestic discord. Patient and 
mute she sat at her knitting through 
many a scene of quarrel and anguish ; 
resolutely -^he appeared unconscious 
of the sounds that reached her ears, 
and the facts she divined after she had 
retired to her bed ; mutely she wit- 
nessed poor Janet's faults, only regis- 
terinLT them as a balance of excuse on 
the side of her son. The hard, astute, 
domineering attorney was still that 
Httle old woman's pei, ashe bad been 
when she watched with triumphant 
prido his first tumbling effort to march 
alone ac ross the nursery floor. *' See 
what a good sou he is to me 1 " she 
often thoaght "Nerer gave me a 
harsh word. And so he might have 
be^ a pood husband." 

O, it is piteous, — that sorrow of 
aged woinen ! In early youth, per- 
haps, they said to themselves, "I 
shall be happy when I have a hus- 
band to love me best of all " ; then, 
when the husband was too careless, 
** My child will eoralbn me " ; then, 
thfoogh the mother's watching and 
tei], ** My child will repay me all 
when it grows up.** And at last, 
after the long journey of years has 
been wearily travelled through, the 
mother's h«iurt is weighed down by a 
heavier burden, and no hope remains 
hut the grave. 

But this morning old Mr^^ Demp- 
ster sat down in her easy-chair with- 



out any pr.ir.fnl, sappresned remem- 
brance of the prece<ling night. 

" 1 declare mammy looks younger 
than Mrs. Crewe, who is only sixty- 
five," said Jan :t. " Mrs. Crewe will 
come to se«^ you to-day, minumy, and 
tell yon nil about her troubles with 
the Bishop und the collation. She 'li 
bring her knitting, and yon 11 have a 
tegiiJar gossip together.*^ 

*' The ^^oN'sip will he nil on one 
side, then, lor Mrs. C rewe gets <o 
very deaf, I can't make her hear a 
word. And if I motion to her she 
always understands me wrong." 

O, she will have so mueh to tell 
you to-clay, you will not want to 
speak yourself. You, who have pa- 
tience to knit those wonderfhl coun- 
terpanes, mammy, niu>t not be iiopa- 
tient with dear Mi's. Crewe, ^^ood 
old lady ? I enn't bear her to tliink 
she *8 ever tircsouio to peopic, and 
vou know she's verv ready to fa cy 
hersdf in the way. f think she would 
like to shrink up to the size of a 
mou^e, tliitt she might run about nnd 
do people good without their noticing 
her." 

"It isn't patience I want, God 

knows ; it 's lungs to speak loud 
enough. But you '11 be nf home 
yourself, I suppose, this uiorniog; 
and vou ciiu uilk to her for me." 

"Ko, mammy; 1 promised poor 
Mrs. Lowme to go and sit with her. 
She 's confined to her room, and both 
the Miss Lowmes are out ; so I 'm 
going to read the newspaper to her 
and amnse her." 

Could n't yon go another morn- 
ing'? As Mr. Amistn^Tij:^ nrtd that 
other gentleman aic rorninp to din- 
ner, I should tiiink it would be better 
to stay at home. Can yon trust 
Betty to sec to everything ? She 's 

ncv t(i the 

O, 1 couldn't disappoint Mrs. 
Lowme ; I promised her. Betty will 
do very well, no fear." 

Old Mrs. Dempster was silent after 
this, and began to sip her tea. The 
breakfiist nent on without further 
conversation for some time, Mr. 
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Dempster hcing absorbed in tbe pa- 
pers. Ac length, when he was run- 
ning over the advertisement:^, bis eye 
seemed to be caujibt by soinctbing 
that suggested a new thought to him. 
He presently thumped the table with 
an air of exaltation, and said, tnniing 
to Janet : — 

" I 've a capital idea, Gypsy ! " 
(that was bis name for his durk-eyed 
wife when he was in an extraordina- 
ri ly good humor,) ** and you shall help 
me. It *s just what jou're up to." 

** Wlial IS it ^ " ^•^u\ Jimct, nor f;icc 
beaming at tht; >uuiui of tlio pet name, 
now lieaid so seldom. *' Anything 
to do with conveyanciug % '* 

*'It's a bit of fun worth a doasen 
fees, — a plan for raising a laugh 
against Try an and his gang of hypo- 
crites*" 

" What is it 1 Nothinfr that wants 
a needle and thread, I hope, else I 
must go and tease mother." 

** No, nothintr shaqicr than your 
wit, — except mine. i '11 tell you 
what it is. We 11 get np a pro- 
erammeof the Sunday -eveninglectnre, 
like a ])lay-bill. you know, — * Grand 
Performance ut tlic celehrntcd Moimtc- 
bnnk,' and so on. We '11 bring in the 
Tryanites, — old Landor and the rest, 
in appropriate characters. Proetor 
shall print it, and we'll circulate it 
in the town. It will be a capital 
hit." 

"Bravo!" said Janet, clapping 
her hands. She would just then nave 
retended to like almost anything, in 
er pleasure at being appealed to by 
her nusband, and she really did like 
to laugh at the Tryanites. "We'll 
set about it directly, and sketch it out 
before you go to the offict:. I *tc got 
Tryan's sermons up stairs, but I don't 
think there's anything in them we 
can use. IVe only juit looked into 
them ; they 're not at all what I ex- 
pcctcrl. — dull, stupid thhi^r"^, — noth- 
ing of the roaring fire-aad-brimstone 
sort that I expected." 

"Bearing? No; Tryan's as soft 
as a sucking dove, — one ofyour 
honey-mouthed hjpocriteB. Ptentj 



of devil and malice in him, though, I 
could that, while he was talking 

to the Bishop; but as smooth as a 
snake outride. lie 's beginning a 
single-handed fight with mc, I can «pc, 
— persuading my clients away fium 
me. We slmll see who will be the 
first to cry peecai-i. Mflhy will do 
better without Mr. Tryan than with- 
out Robert Dempster, I fancy ! and 
Mil by shall never be flooded with 
cant as long as I can raise a break- 
water against it. But now, get tbe 
breakfast things cleared away, and 
let us set about the pln^'-bill. Cnmc, 
mamsey, come and have a walk wiih 
me round the garden, and let us see 
how the cucumbers are getting oU, 
T 've never taken yon round the garden 
for an age. Ccmc, you don*t want 
a bonnet. It 's like walking in a 
greenhouse this morning." 

** But ^he will wantapaTasol,** said 
Jnnet. " There 's one on the stand 
against the garden door, Kobert." 

The little old huly took her son's 
arm with placid pleasure. She couHl 
barely reach it so as to rest upon it, 
but he infliTicd n little towards her, 
and accommodated his heavy Icng- 
iimbcd steps to her feeble pace. The 
cat chose to sun herselr too, and 
walked close beside them, with tail 
erect, rubbing her slock ?ides against 
their legs, — too well fed to be ex- 
cited by the twittering birds. The 
garden was of the grassy, shady kind, 
often seen attached to old houscK in 
proA-inHal towns ; tlio njiplc-trccv had 
hud time to spread their branches 
very wide, the shrubs and hardj peren- 
nial plants had grown into a Inxixri- 
ance that leqniml constant trimming 
to prevent them from in tn: ding on 
the space for walking. Btit tlie far- 
ther end, which united with green 
fields, was open and sunny. 

It was rather sad, and yet pretty, 
to sec that little group passing out of 
the shndow into the sunshine, and 
out of the sunshine into the shadow 
again: sad, because this tenderness 
of the son for the mother was hardly 
more than a naclent of healthy life in 
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aa organ bardenmi^ by disease, be- 
cause the man who was Hnkcfl in this 
w.iy with an innocent past, had be- 
come callous in worldUnesii, fevered 
Lj MOBiiality, enslaved hy chance im- 
pulses ; pretty, becaaae it showed how 
oard it is to kill the deep-down fi- 
brous roots of human love and jrood- 
jLoss, — how the man from whom we 
make it our pride to shrink has yei a 
dose brotherhood with us through 
0omc of onr most sacred feclin^rs. 

As they were returning to tlie 
house, Janet met them, and said: 

Saw, Bobert, the writing-thines are 
readjr. I shall be clerk, and Mat 
Paine can copy it out after." 

Mammy once more deposited in 
her arm-chair, with her knitting in 
her hand, and the cat purring at her 
elbow, Janet seated herself at the 
table, while Mr. Dempster placed 
himself near her, took ont his snuff- 
box, and, plentifully suil'iisin*: himseU' 
with the mspiring powder, began to 
dictate. 

What he dictated, we shall see bjr 
aad by. 



CHAPTBB YUL 

The next day, Friday, at five o'- 
clock by the auu-dial, the lar^ bow- 
window of Mrs. Jerome's iMnor was 
open ; and that lady herseu was seated 
within its ample semicircle, having a 
table bcroreher on >vliicli her best tea- 
tray, ixer best china, and her best urn- 
rag had already been standing in 
readiness for half an hoar. Mrs. 
Jeroiue's best tea service was of deli- 
cate white fluted china, with gold 
•pri^s upon it, — as pretty a tea- 
semoe as you need wish to sec, and 
qnite good enough for chimney 
ornaments ; indeed, as the cups were 
witliout hantUes, most visitors who 
had the distinction of taking tea out 
of them, wished that sneh charming 
china had already been promoted to 
that honorary position, Mrs. Jerome 
was like her cliina, baadsomo and 

12 



old-fashioned. She was a buxom 

lady of sixty, in an elaborate lace cap 
fastened by a frill under her chin, a 
dark, wcIl-curled front concealing her 
forehead, a snowy neckerchief exhibit* 
ing its ample folds as far as her waist, 
and a stiff f^rav silk irown. She had 
a clean damask napkin pinned before 
her to gaard her dress during the 
process of tea-making; her ihTorite 
geraniums in the bow- window were 
lookin^'^ as Iieallhy as she could desire ; 
her own handsome portrait, painted 
when she was twenty vears younger, 
was smiling down on her with agree- 
able flattery ; and altogether she 
seemed to be in as peaceful and pleas- 
ant a position ns a buxom, well-dressed 
elderly ladv need desire. But, as in 
so many other cases, appearances were 
deceptive. Her mind was greatly 
perturbed and her temper ruffled hy 
the fact that it was more than a 
quarter past five even by the losing 
timepiece, that it was half past by 
her large gold watch, which sno held 
in her hand as if she were counting 
the pulse, of the afternoon, and that, 
by the kitchen clock, which slic felt 
sure was not an hour too fast, it had 
already stmck sbt. The lapse of 
time was rendered the more nneoduiv 
able to Mrs. Jerome by her wonrlcr 
that Mr. Jerome could stay out in 
the garden with Lizzie in that thoughir 
less way, taking it so earily that tea- 
time was long past, and that, after all 
the trouble of getting]: down the best 
tea-things, Mr. Tryau would not 
come. 

This honor had been shown to Mr. 
Tryan, not at all because Mrs. Jerome 

had any high appreciation of his doc- 
trine or of his exemplary activity as 
a pastor, but simply because he was a 
" Church clergyman," and as such 
was regarded by her with the same 
sort of exceptional respect that a white 
woman who hatl married a native of 
the Society Islands might be supposed 
to feel towards a white-skinned visitor 
from the land of her youth. For 
Mrs, Jerome had been reared a 
Churchwomau, and having attained 
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Ae age of thirty before she was mar- 1 

ried, had felt the greatest repugnance 
in the lirst instance to renouncing the 
religious turms in which she had been 
brongbt up. " Yea know/' she said 
in omfideuce to her Clmfoh ac(|iuunt- 
ances, " I would n't give no ear at 
nil to Mr. Jerome at fust ; hut after 
ail, I begun to think as there was 
a manj thuigs wone nor goin' to 
chapel, in' yon M better do tiuit nor 
not pay your way. Mr. Jeromo had 
a very pleasant manner with hini, an' 
there was niver another as kept a gig, 
an' 'ud make a settlement on me like 
him, chapel or no chapel. It seemed 
very odd to me for a long while, tlie 
preiichin* without book, an' the stan- 
nin' up to one long prayer, istid o' 
changm' your postnr. But la 1 there 
's nothin' as yon may n't get used to 
i* time; vou can al'vs sit down, vou 
know, before the prayer s done. The 
ministers b&v pretty nigh the same 
things as tho Church parsons, by 
what I could iver make out, an' we 're 
out o' chapel i' the momin' a deal 
sooner nor they 're out o' clinrch. 
An' as for pews, ours is a deal com- 
fortabler nor any i' Milby Church/' 

'Mn. Jerome, you peroeiTe, had not 
a keen susceptibility to shades of 
doctrine, and it is probahle that, after 
listening to Dis-sentins: eloquence for 
thirty years, she might sately have 
re-entered the Establishment without 

Sirforming any spiritual quarantine, 
er mind, apparently, was of that 
non-porous, flinty character which is 
not in the leasLdauger from surround- 
ing diunp. But on the question of 
getting start of the sun on the day's 
Business, and clearing her conscience 
of the necessary sum of meals and the 
consequent " washing up " as soon as 
possible, so that the family might be 
well in bed at nine, Mrs. Jerome was 
susceptible ; and the present lingering 
pace of things, united with Mr. Je- 
rome's unaccountable obliviousness, 
was not to be borne any longer. So 
she rang the bell for Safly. 

" Goodness me, Sally ! go into the 
garden an' sec after your master. 



Tell him it's goin' on for six, an* 
Mr. Tryan 'ull niver think o' comin' 
now, an' it 's time we got tea over. 
An' he 's lettin' Lizzie stain her frock, 
I expect, among them strawberry- 
beds. Jdake her come io this min- 
ute." 

No wonder Mr. Jerome was tempted 
to linger in the garden, for though the 
house was pretty and well dcMrved 
its name — « White fionsc," the 
tall damask roses that clustered over 
the porch being thrown into relief by 
rough stucco of the most brilliant 
white, yet the garden and ordaardi 
were Mr. Jerome's glory, as well thsj 
mi^ht be ; and there was nothing in 
which he had a more innocent pride, 
— peace to a good man's memory 1 
all his pride was Innocent, — than m 
conducting a hitherto uninitiated vi.si^ 
or over his grounds, and making Lira 
in some degree aware of the incom- 
parable advantages p o ssessed by ii;e 
mhaMtants of dub white House hi 
the matter of red -streaked apples, 
russets, northern greens (excellent for 
baking), swan-egg pears, and early 
vegetables, to say nothing of flower- 
ing shrubs," pink hawthorns, laven- 
der-bushes more than ever Mrs. Je- 
rome could use, and, in short, a super- 
abundance of everything that a per- 
son retired fiom business could desire 
to possess himself or to share with liis 
friends. The garden was one of those 
old-fashioned paradises which hardly 
exist any longer except as memories 
of our childhood : no finical sejiara- 
tion between flower and kitchen gar- 
den there; no monotony of enjoy- 
ment for one sense to the exelnsioa 
of another; but a charming para- 
disiacal mingling of all that was 
pleasant to the eyes and good for 
food. The ridi flower-boider mur 
ning along every walk, with its ca^ 
less succession of spring flowers, 
anemones, auriculas, wall - flowers, 
sweet - Williams, campanulas, snap- 
dragons, and tiger-liliei, had its taller 
beauties, such as moss and Frorence 
roses, varied with espalier apple-trees J 
the crimson of a carnation was car- 
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ried out in the lurkinf^ crimson of tlie 
neijjhboring stra\vbcrn--l>eds ; you 
gathered a moss-rose one moment 
aad a bunch of eiimnts the next; 
von were in a delicious fluctuation 
between the scent of jasmine and the 
juice of gooseberries. Then what a 
high wall at one end, flanked by a 
eummcr-hoose so lofty that after ns- 
oending its long flight of steps yon 
could see perfectly well there was no 
view worth lookinj; at ; what alcoves 
and garden -seats in all directions; 
and along one side, what a hedge, tall, 
luid firm, and unbroken, like a green 
wall ! 

It was near this hedge that Mr. 
Jerome was stanilin!;»: when Sally 
found him. He had set down ths 
basket of strawberries on the gravel, 
and had lifted up little Lizzie in his 
arms to look at a hird's-nest. Lizzie 
peeped, and then looked at her grand- 
pa with round blue eyes, and then 
peepol again. 

<'D'ye see it,Li2sier' he whia- 
]pered. 

" Yes," she whispered in return, 
putting her lips very near grandpa's 
nee. At this moment Sally ap- 
peared. 

" Eh, eh, Sally, vhat 's the matter ? 
Is Mr. Tryan come i " 

*' No, sir, an* missis says she 's sure 
ha won*t come now, an' she wants 
von to come in an' hev tea. Dear 
Jieart, Li7:^ie, you 've stained 

your pmafore, an' I shouldn't won- 
der if It *s gone tiirough to your frock. 
There '11 be fine work I Come alonk 
wi' me, do." 

" X iy, nay, nay, we 've done no 
harm, we've done no harm, hcv we, 
Lizzie I The wash-tub 'ii make all 
xig^ht again/' 

Sally, regardinft the wash-tub from 
a different point of view, looked sourly 
serious, and hurried away with Liz- 
zie, who trotted submissively alon^::, 
her little head in eclipse under a lar^e 
nankin bonnet, while Mr. Jerome foU 
lowed leisurely with his full broad 
shoulders in rather a stoopin-j posture, 
and his large good-natured features 



and wliite locks shaded by a broad- 
brimmed liat. 

" Mr. Jerome, I wonder at you," 
said Mrs* Jerome, in a tone of in- 
dignant remonstranoe, evidently sus- 
tained by a deep sen<c of injnrv. as 
her husband opened the parlor door. 
" When will vou leave off invitin* 
pople to mesls an' not lettin' 'em 
knonr the time? 1*11 answer for't, 
you niver said a word to Mr. Try an 
as we should take tea at iive o'clock. 
It 's just like you ! " 

" Nay, nay, Susan," answered the 
husband in a soothin*; tone, " tliere's 
nothin' amiss. I told Mr. Trvan as 
we took tea at five punctiai; niuyhap 
summat 's a detainin' on him. Ue '& a 
deal to do, an' to think on, remember." 

" Why, it 's struck six i* the kitch- 
en a'ready. It 's nonsense to look 
for him comin* now. So you may *s 
well rincf for th' urn. Now Sally 's 
got th* heater in the fire, we may 's 
well heT th' urn in, though he does n't 
come. I niver see'd the like o* von, 
Mr. Jerome, f»raxin' people an'givin* 
me the trouble o' gcttm' things down 
an' hevin' crumpets made, nu' after 
all they don't come. I shall hev to 
wash every one o* these tea-thin <rs my- 
self, for there 's no trustin* Sally, — 
she 'd break a fortin i' crockery i' no 
time!" 

** Bnt why will yon give yourself 
sich trouble, Susan ? Our every day 

tea thinsfs would ha' done as well for 
Mr. Try an, an' they 're a deal con- 
venen'er to hoUl." 

" Yes, that 's just your way, Mr. 
Jerome, yon 're al'ys a findin' fant wl' 
my chany, because I bought it myself 
afore I was married. But let me tell 
you, I knowcd how to choose chany 
if I did n't know how to choose a 
husband. An* where 's Lissie^ Ton 
've niver left her i' the garden by her- 
self, with her white frock on an' dean 
stockins ? " 

Be easy, my dear Susan, be easy ; 
Lizzie's come in wl' Sally. She's 
hevin' Ii r pinafore took off, I '11 be 
bound. Ah ! there 's Mr. Tryau a 
comin' through the gate." 
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Mrs. Jerome beg^nn hastily to ad- 
j\ist her ihiinask napkin and the ex- 
pression oi' her countenance for the 
reception of the clerpryman, and Mr. 
Jerome went out to meet his gite8t, 
whom he jrnM'rcd outside the door. 

" ^Tr. Trv ail, how do you do, Mr. 
Tryaa i Welcome to the White 
Houae 1 I 'm f^lad to see yon, sir, — 
I glad lo see you." 

If you lijiil heard the tone of 
mingled jjood-will, veneration, and 
condolence iit wliich this greeting was 
uttered, even without sei^n^: the fiice 
that completely hannonizcd with it, 
you would have no diffieulty in infcr- 
rinjr the <^round-notes oi* Mr. Jerome's 
character. To a fine ear that tone 
gaid as plainly as possible : What- 
ever recommends itself to me, Thomas 
Jerome, as piety and goodness, shall 
hnve Tiiy love and honor. Ah, friends, 
thi.< pleasant world is a sad one, too, 
is n't it ? Let us help one another, 
let us help one another." And it was 
entirely owing to this basis of cbarac* 
tor, not at all from nnv c'enr nnd pre- 
cise doctrinal discrirnination, tlint Mr. 
Jerome had verv early in life become 
a IMssenter. In his boyish days he had 
been thrown where Dissent seemed to 
have the balance of piety, purity, and 
pood works on its side, and to become 
a Dissenter seemed to him identical 
with choosing God instead of mam- 
mon. That race of Dissenters is ex- 
tine t in tlieso days, when opinion has 
got far ahead of fcelinp:, and every 
chapel poing youth can fill our cars 
with the advantages of the Voluntary 
STStem, the eorrnption of a State 
(Church, and the Senptnral evidence 
that the first Christian « were Con- 
greL^ationalists. Mr. Jerome knew 
nothing of this theoretic basis for 
Bissent, and in the utmost extent of 
bis polemical discussion he had not 
gone further than to question vvhc thcr 
a Christian rnan was bound in con- 
science to distinguish Christmas and 
£asl«r by any peculiar observance be- 
yond the eating of mincc-pies and 
cheesG-ciUces. It somjed to him that 
all seasons were alike good for thank- 



inf:r God, departing from evil and 
doing well, whereas it might be de- 
sirable to restrict the period for in- 
dulging in unwholesome fbrms of 
pastry. Mr. Jerome's dissent being 
of this simple, non-polemical kind, it 
is easy to nnderstand that the report 
he heard oi Mr. Tryan as a good man 
and a powerfnl preacher, who was 
stirring the hearts of the people, h.nd 
been enough to attract liini to the 
Paddiford Church, and that having 
felt himself more cdihcd there than 
he had of late been under Mr. Stick- 
ney's discourses at Salem, he had 
driven thither repeatedly in the Sun- 
day nfternoon=, and bad sonirht an 
Of portunity of mukmg Mr. Tryan's 
acquaintance. The evening lecture 
wns a subject of warm interest with 
him, and the opposition Mr. Try«a 
met with gave tnat interest a strong 
tinpe of partisnnsliip ; for there wns 
a store of irascibility in Mr. Jerome's 
nature which must find a vent some- 
where, and in so kindly and upright 
a man could only find it in indigna- 
i tiou against those whom he held to 
be enemies of truth and goodness. 
Mr. Tryan had not hitherto been 
to the White House, but yesterday, 
meetinp: Mr. Jerome in the street, 
he liad at once acrepted the invitation 
to tea, saying there was something 
he wished to mk about. He appeared 
worn and fatigued now, and after 
sbakinp hands with Mrs. Jerome, 
tbn w biimself into a chair and looked 
out on the pretty garden with an air 
of relief. 

« What a nice place yon have hem, 

Mr. Jerome ! I 'vc not seen anything 
so quiet and pretty since I came to 
Mil by. On Padditbrd Common, where 
I live, you know, the bushes are all 
sprinkled with soot, and there 's never 
any quiet except in the dead of night." 

•* Dear heart ! dear heart ! That *s 
very bad, — and for you, too, as hcv 
to study. Would n't it be better for 
yon to be somewhere more oat i' the 
country like ? " 

** O no I I should lose so mnch 
time in going to and fro^ and besides 
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I like to be nmonfj the people. I Ve 
no face to <f;o ;iiul preach resignation 
to those poor thin(;a in their smoky 
air and comfortless hometi, when I 
come straight from every liixniy my- 
self. Tfiere are many things quite 
lawful for other men, wliich a clcrjj^y- 
man must lorego if he would do auy 
good m a manufactoring population 
Gke this." 

Here the preparations for tea were 
crowned by tlie siniultaticons appear- 
ance of Liz/.ic atid the crujupet. It 
is a pretty surprise, when one Tisits 
an elderly couple, to see a little figure 
enter in a ^v}^ir•; fn;ek with a blond 
liead as smooth as s itin, round blue 
eyes, and a cheek like an apple-blos- 
som. A toddling little girl is a centre 
of common feeling^ which makes the 
most dissimilar "people understand 
each other; and Mr. Tryan looked 
at Lizzie with that quiet pleasure 
which is always genuine. 

"Hero we are^ here we are ! " said 
proud grandpapa. " You did u't 
think we 'd got such a little gel I as 
this, did you, Mr. Tryan ? VVhy, it 
seems but th' other day since her 
mother was just sach another. This 
is our little Lizzie, this' is. Come an' 
shake hands wl' Mr. Tryan, Umiq ; 
come." 

Lizzie advanced without hesitation, 
and |>utoat one hand, while she fin- 
gered her coral necklace with the 
other, and looked up into Mr. Try- 
an s iaee with a reconnoitrin:^ gaze. 
He stroked the satin head, and said 
in his gentlest voice : " How do you do, 
Lizzie ? Will you give me a kiss?" 
She put up her little bud of a month, 
and then retreating a little and glan- 
cing down at her frock said : — 

" Dit id my noo fock. I put it on 
'tod you wad toming. Tally taid yon 
would n't *ook at it." 

Hush, hush, Lizzie, little gells 
must be seen and not heard," said 
Mrs. Jerome; while nrandpapa, wink- 
ing significantly, and looking radiant 
with delijrht at Lizzie's cxtraordinarv 
)romise of cleverness, set her up on 
er high cane-chair by the side of 
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grandma, who lo-t no time in shield- 
ing the beauties of the new frock with 
a uaukin. 

" Well now, Mr. Tryan," said Mr. 
Jerome, in a very serious tone, when 
tea had been distrif)!if<'d, " let me 
hear how you 're a ^oiii' on about 
the leetur. When 1 was i' the town 
yisterday, I heared as there was pes- 
secntin' schemes a bein' laid again' 
you. I fear me those ra<kills 'U mek 
things very onjjleasant to you." 

** I 've no doubt they will attempt 
it ; indeed, I quite expect there will 
be a regular mob got up on Sunday 
evening, as there was wlicn the dele- 
gates returned, on purpost; to annoy 
me and the eougix^gatiou on our way 
to church." 

" Ah, they 're capible o' anything, 
such men as Dempster an' Budd; 
an* Tonilinson backs 'eiu wi' money, 
though he can't wi' brains, llow- 
iver, Dempster 's lost one client by 
his wicked doins, an' I 'm deceived if 
he won't lose more nor one. I little 
thought, Mr. Tryan, when I put my 
ad'airs into his hands twenty 'car ago 
this Michaelmas, as he was to turn 
out a pessccutor o' religion. I niver 
lighted on a eliverer, promisiner young 
man nor he was then. They talked 
of his bcin' fond of a extry glass now 
an' then, but niver nothin' like what 
he 's come to since. An' it 's head- 
})ieee you may look for in a lawyer, 
Mr. Tryan, it *s heafl-piece His 
wife, too, was al'ys an uncommon 
favorite o' mine, — poor thing I I 
hear sad stories about her now. But 
she 's druv to it, she 's druv to it, Mr. 
Tryan. A tender-hearted woman to 
the poor, she is, as iver lived ; an' as 
pretty-spoken a woman as you need 
wish' to talk ta Yes! I'd al'ys a 
llkin' for Dempster an' his wife, spite 
o' ivervthing. But as soon as iver I 
beared o' that dilegate hnsiness, I 
says, says I, that man shall hev no 
more to do wi' my afFairs. It may 
put me t' inconvenience, but I '11 
eneourageno man as pessocutes re- 
ligion." 

"lie is evidently the brain and 
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hand of the persecution," sai l Mr. 
Trvan. " Tlicre nmv be a .Htron*; 
feeliug against me in a iurgc number 
of the inhabitants, — ft roust be so 
from the griat ignorance of spiritual 
thin;;s in tliis place. But I fancy 
there would have hccn no formal 
oppot^ition to the lecture, if DempMter 
had not planned it. I am not myself 
the least alarmed at anything he can 
do ; he will find I am not to be 
cowed or driven away by insult or 
))ersonal thiuger. God bus sent me 
to this place, and., by his blessing, 
I 'U not shrink from anything I m&y 
have to encounter in doin;; his work 
anion LT the people. But I f<""l it 
riglit to cjill on all tliose who know 
the value of the Gospel, to stand by me 
publicly. I think — and Mr. Landor 
agrees with me — that it will be well 
for my friends to proceed with me in a 
hodv to the cliurcli on JSundav even- 
ing. Dempster, you know, has pre- 
tended that almost all the respectable 
inhabitants are opposed to the lecture. 
Now, I wish that falsehood to be 
visibly contradicted. What do you 
think of the plan ? I iiuvc to- 
day been to see several of my 
friends, who wilt make a point of 
l)eing there to aceompnny mc, and 
will communicate with others ou the 
subject. 

"I'll make one, Mr. Tryan, ni 
make one. You shall not he wuntin' 
in any support as I can give. Before 
you come to it, sir, Milby was a dead 
an* dark place ; you are the fust man 
i' the Church to my knowledge as 
has brought the word o' God nome 
to the people ; an* 1 11 Stan* bv you, 
sir, I *ll Stan* by you. I 'm a Dissent- 
er, Mr. Tryan ; i *vc been a I)is:<enter 
ever sin' 1 was lifteen 'car old ; but 
show me good i' the Ohni^, an' I'm 
ft Churchman too. When I was a 
boy I lived at Tilston ; yon may n't 
know the plaec; the best part o' the 
land there belonged to Squire San<le- 
mnn; he'd a club-ibot, had Squire 
Sandeman, — lo^t a deal o* money by 
c;\nal shares. Well, sir, as I was 
sayiu'^ X lived at Tilston, an' the 



rortor tTicre was a terrible drinkin*, 
fox Imntin' man; you never sec' J 
sucii a parish i' your time for wicked- 
ness ; Milby 's nothin* to it. Well, 
sir, my father was a wortun'-man, an' 
could n't afford to gi' mo ony eddica- 
tion, so 1 went to a night-school as 
Wtth kcp by a Dissenter, one Jacob 
Wright ; an* it was from that man, 
sir, as I got my little schoolin' an' my 
knowledge o* religion. I went to 
chapel wi' Jacob, — he was a good 
man was Jacob, — an' to chapel 1 've 
been ivcr since. But I *m no cnen^v 
o' the Church, sir, when the Churca 
brings liglit to the ignorant and the 
sinful ; an* that *s what you *rc a doin'« 
Mr. Tryan. Yes, sir,' I *ll stan' by 
you. I '11 go to church wi' you o' 
Sunday evenin*." 

" You 'd far better stay at home, 
Mr J( 1 onie, if I may give my opinion," 
interposed Mrs. Jerome. '*It*s not 
as I nev n't iverj' respect for you, Mr. 
Tryan, but Mr. Jerome 'nil do you no 
good by his interfcrin'. Di.-^.sentcrs 
are not at all looked on i' Milby, an' 
he's as nervons as iver he can be; 
he *11 come back as ill as ill, an* nirer 
let me bev a wink o' sleep all night." 

Mrs. Jerome had been frightened at 
the mention of a mob, and her retro- 
sj)e( tive regard for the religious com- 
munion of lier youth by no means 
inspired her with the temper of a 
martyr. Her husband looked at her 
with an expression of tender and 
grieved rcnionstranec, which might 
have been that of the patient patriarch 
on the memorable occasion when he 
rebuked ki» wife. 

Susan, Susan, let me beg on you 
not to oppose me, and put stnmbiiu - 
blocks i' the way o* doin' what's 
right. I can't give up mv conscience, 
let me give up what elsel may." 

" Perhaps, said Mr. Ti yan, feeling 
slightly uncomfortable, " since you 
arc not very strong, my dear sir, it 
will be well, us Mrs. Jerome suggests, 
that you should not run the n» of 
any excitement." 

" Say no more, Mr. Tryan. I '11 
Stan' by you, sii; It *8 my duty. It 's 
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the canse o' God, sir; it's the cause 
o* God." 
Mr. Trjan obeyed his impulse of 

admiration and gratitude, antl put out 
his hand to the white-haired old man, 
saying, " Thank you, Mr. Jerome, 
thank you." 

Mr. Jerome grasped the profi^red 
hand in silence, and then threw him- 
self back in his chair, ri^tiriL'^ a 
regretful look at his wite, wliich 
seemed to say, " Why don't you feel 
with me, Snsan ? " 

The sympathy of this simple-mind- 
ed old man was more precious to Mr. 
Tryan than any mere on-looker could 
have imagined. To persons possess- 
ing a great deal of that facile psychol- 
ogy which prejudges individuals by 
means of formuhii, and casts them, 
"without further trouble, into duly let- 
tered pigeon-holes, the Evangelical 
Citrate inij^ht seem to be doing simply 
wbat all other men like to do, — ( rry- 
ing out ohjects which were identilied 
not only with his theory, which is but 
a kind of secondary egoism, but also 
with the primary egoism of his feel- 
ings. Opposition may become sweet 
to a man when he has christened it 
persecution : a self-obtrusive, over- 
hasty reformer complacently disclaim- 
ing all merit, while his friends call 
him a martyr, has not in reality a 
career the most arduous to the flexibly 
mind. But Mr. Trvan was not cust 
in the mould of the gratuitous nuirtvr. 
With a power of persistence which 
had been often blamed as obstinacy, 
he bad an acute sensibility to the vcrv 
hatred or ridicule he did not flinch 
from provoking. Every form of dis- 
approval jarred, him painfliUy ; and, 
though he fronted his opponents man- 
fully, and often with considerable 
warmth of temper, he bad no pugna- 
cious pleasure in the contest. It was 
one or the weaknesses of his nature to 
be t/}0 keenly alive to every harsh 
wind of opinion ; to wince under the 
frowns of the foolish ; to be irritated 
by the injustice of those who could 
not possibly have the elements indis- 
pensable forjudging lum Hgbtly ; and 



with all this acute sensibility to blame, 
this dependence on sympathv, be had 
for years been constrained into a 
position of antagonism. No wonder, 
then, that good old Mr. Jerome's 
cordial words were balm to him. Ue 
had often been thankfiil to an old wo- 
man for saying, " (iod bless you ; to a 
littK; c-liild f )r smiling at him ; to a dog 
for submitting to l)e patted hy )iim. 

Tea being over by this time, Mr. 
Tryan proposed a walk in the garden 
as a means of dissipating all recol- 
lection of the recent conjugal dissi- 
denec. Little Lizzie's appeal : " Me 
go, grandpa ! " could not be rejected, 
so she was duly bonneted and pina- 
fored, and then they turned out into 
the evening sunshine. Not Mrs. Je- 
rome, however; she had a deeply 
meditated plan of retiring* ad inltrim 
to the kitchen and washmg up the 
best tea-things, as a mode of getting 
fonvard with the sadly letardml busi- 
ness of tho flay. 

" This way* Mr. Tryan, this way." 
said the old gentleman ; " I must tukc 
you to my pastur fust, an' show you 
our cow, — the best milker i' the 
county. An' sec here at the.se back- 

* 

buildins, how convenent the dairy is ; 
I planned it ivery bit myself. An* 
here I've got my little carpenter's 
shop an' my blacksmith's shop ; 
I do no end o* jobs here myself. 
I niver could bear to be idle, Mr. 
Tryan; I must al'ys be at some- 
thin' or other. It was time for me to 
lay by business an' mek room for 
younger folks. I 'd irot money enough, 
wi' only one daughter to leave it to, 
an' I says to myst-lf, says I, it 's time 
to leave-off moitherin' myself wi' this 
world so much, an* give more time to 
thinkin' of nri ither. But there's a . 
m:iny lionrs atween getting uj) an' 
lyin down, an* thoughts are no 
camber ; you can move about wi' a 
good many on 'em in your head. 
See, here 's the pastur.** 

A very pretty pasture it was, whcro 
the large-spotted short-homed cow 

Sinietty diewed the cud as she lay and 
ooked sleepilj at her admireFs^— « 
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daintily trimmed hedge all round, 
dotted here and there with a moan- 

tain-ash or a cherry-tree. 

"I *ve a jrcHxl hit more land he- 
sides this, worth jour wliiie to look at, 
but mayhap it 'e farther nor yoa 
like to walk now. Bleae yon ! I 've 
welly an acre o* potato- [rronnd yon- 
ders; I've a pood bi«^ family to snj>- 
plpr, you know." ( Here Mr. Jerome 
wmked and smiled signiiioantly. ) 
"An* that pnte ine i' mind, afr. 
Tryan, o* sumraat I wanted to sny to 
you. Clerjrymen like you, I know, 
sec a deal more poverty an* that, than 
other foUcs, an' bev a many claims on 
'em more nor they can well meet; 
an* if you *11 mek use o' my purse any 
time, or let me know where I can be o* 
any help, I Ml tek it very kind on you." 

** Thank you, Mr. Jerome, I will 
do 8o, I promise you. I saw a sad 
case yesterday; a collier — a fine 
broad-chested fellow nhout thirty — 
was killed by the fallint^ of a wall in 
the Paddiford colliery. I was in one 
of the cottages near, when they 
bron^ht him home on a door, and the 
shriek of the wife has been rinfjinj: in 
jny cars ever since. There arc three 
little children. Happily the woman 
has her loom, so sne will be able to 
keep ont of the workhoote ; boi she 
looks very delicate." 

" Give me her name, Mr. Tryan," 
said Mr. Jerome, drawing out his 
pocket-book. I *11 call an' see her." 

Deep was the fi>nntain of pity in 
the sood old man's heart! IIo often 
ate liis dinner stintinjirly, oppressed by 
the thought tliat there were men, 
women, and children with no dinner 
to sit down to, and would relieve his 
mind by going out in the nfrprnoon to 
look for some need that lie eonld sup- 
ply, some honest struggle in which he 
ooiild lend a helping hand. That 
any living being should want, was 
hi* chief sorrow; that any rational 
bt'itig should waste, was the next, 
bally, indeed, having been scolded by 
master for a too lavish use of stick's 
in liffhting the kitelien fire, and vari- 
ous instances of recklessness with re> 



gard to candle-ends, considered him 
" as mean as aenythink " ; but he had * 

as kindly a warmth as the morning 
sunlight, and, like the siiTili-ht, his 
goudne&s shone on all that came in his 
way, from the saucy rosy -cheeked lad 
whom he delighted to make happy 
with n Christmas box, to the pallid suf- 
ferrr'^ up dim entries, languish] niiL" un- 
der the tardy dcnth of want and iiiij^cry. 

It was vcrv pleasant to Mr. Tryan 
to listen to the simple chat of the'old 
man, — to walk in the shade of the 
incomparable orchard, and hoar the 
story of the crops yielded by the red- 
streaked apple-tree, and the quite cm- 
barrssdng plentifulness of the sum* 
mer pears, — to drink in the sweet 
evenincT breath of the garden, as they 
sat in the alcove, — and so, for a 
short inter\'al, to feci the stoun of his 
pastoral task relaxed. 

Perhaps he felt the return to that 
task thronrrh the dusty roads nil the 
more painfully, perhaps something in 
that quiet shady home had reminded 
him of the time before he had taken 
on him the yoke of self-denial. The 
strongest heart will faint sometimes 
under the feeling that enemies are bit- 
ter, and that friends only know half 
its sorrows. The most resolute soot 
will now and then cast back a yearn* 
injr look in treading the rough moun- 
tain-path, away from the greensward 
and laughing voices of the valley. 
However it was, in the nine o'olodc 
twilight that evening, when Mr. Try- 
an had entered hi^ small study and 
turned the kev in the door, he threw 
himself into the chair before his writ* 
ing-table, and, heedless of the paj)ers 
there, leaned his fuce low on his hand, 
and 'moaned heavily. 

It is apt to l)e so in this life, I think. 
While we are coldly discussing a 
man's career, sneering at his mistakes, 
blaming^ his rashness, and labelling 
his opinions, — " Evangelical and nar- 
row, or " Laiitudinarian and Pan- 
theistic," or " Anglican and supercili- 
ous,"— that man, in his solitude, is 
perhaps shedding hot tears because Ids 
sacrifice is a hard one, because strength 
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and patience are failing him to speak 
the difficult word and do the difficult 
deed. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Mr. Try an showed no Mich symp- 
toTTis of weakness on the critical Sun- 
day. He unhesitatingly rejected the 
soggeation that he should be taken to 
cbureh in Mr. Lander's carriage, — 
a proposition which that gentleman 
made as an amendment on the origi- 
niii plan, when the rumors of medi- 
tated insnlt became alarming. Mr. 
Tiyan declared he would have no 
precautions taken, but would simply 
trust in God and his good cause. 
Some of his more timid friends thought 
this conduct rather defiant than wise, 
and reflecting that a mob has great 
talents for improm ;jtu, and that legal 
redress is impcrfiM-t satisfaction for 
having one s ijcad broken witii a brick- 
bat» were b^;inning to question their 
eonsdenoes very closely as to whether 
it wa^ not a duty thoy owed to their 
families to stay at homj on Sund iy 
e\'ening. These timorous jjcrsons, 
however, were in a small minority, 
and the generality of Mr. Tryan's 
friends and hearers rather exulted in 
an oyiportunity of braving insult for 
the sake of a preacher to whom they 
were attached on personal as well as 
doctrinal groimds. Miss Pratt spoke 
of Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, 
and oh^crvcd that the present crisis 
artordctl an occasion for emulating 
thdr heroism even in these degcne- 



rate times ; while less highly instructed 

persons, whose memories were not 
well stored with precedents, simply 
expressed their determination, as Mr. 
Jerome had done, to " stan' by the 
rcacher and his cause, beUeving it to 
c the " cause of 'toiI/' 
On Sunday tvdiinir, tlicn, at a 
quarter past six, Mr. iryan, selling 
out from Mr. Landor's with a party 
of his fiends who had assembled 
there, was soon joined by two other 
groups from Mr. Pratt's and Mr. 
Dunn's; and stray persons on their 
way to ehureh naturally falling into 
rank behind this leading file, by the 
time tliey n arhed the entrance of 
Orchard Street, Mr. Tryan's frientls 
formed a considerable procession, walk- 
ing three or Hofoi abreast. It was in 
Orchard Street, and towards the 
church gates, that the chief crowd was 
collected; and at Mr. Dempster's 
drawing-room window, on the upper 
1 floor, a more select assembly of Anti- 
Tryanites were gathered to witness the 
entertaining spectacle of the Tryaniies 
walking to church amidst the jeers and 
hootings of the crowd. 

To prompt the popular wit with ap- 
propriate sobriquets, numerous copies 
of Mr. Dempster's play -bill were posted 
on the walls, in suitably large and 
emphatic type. As it is possible that 
the most industrious collector of mu- 
ral literature may not have been for- 
tunate enough to possess himself of 
this production, which ought hy all 
means to be prcsen'ed amongst the 
materials of our provincial religious 
history, I subjoin a faitljful copy. 



GRAND ENTERTAINMENT!!? 

To be given nt Milhy on Sunday evcninfr next, bj the 
Pamous CoMcoiAsr, TRT-nM>K ! 

And his first -r.ite company, Includlnj? not onljaa 

UNPARALLRLBD CkSX If OK COMKOY ! 

a Laife OoUectloii of rwlaimed emd eonwried dnimaU f 

Among the rest 
A Bear, who used to donee ! 
A JPtfi^rot, once piveu to swearing / 1 
A Polygamous Pig ! i I 
and 

A HflnlMar wlioiMed to catch ftta» o» • Sunday// / / 
Tofctber with % 
Mr of r^gmttrated "Lamm t 
With an entbwly new Mof , and plumage, 
12* & 
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w»i n . . Mb. T«T-iT-OJi 

^ J?-*!! yf'f 'I** the street*, in |»ruMloti, with lite nnrivftlled Company, warnmted 
to have their rye* rumcJ w/, hujhfr, an.i tt,<. rr,rner* o/ their mouHuttwnmd^i^ 
lower, than any other CDtupaiiy of MuuuteUaulis ia thi» oircoifc i mrww Otfim 

AITTKH WHICH 

Xhe Ibeatee will be opeu«d. and the enterUllUDetil will 

commeuce at Halk Past &x, 
When will be presenliid 
A piece, never before performed od any 8tag«, entttted, 

XaS WOLV IN CLOTIONOi 

or, 

XbB llBIflOllllf m A lUSE* 



Vr. BoMierfes Soft Sawder, 
Old Ten-per-ceut Godly, 

l)r. Fefdi.inup, 
Mr. Lime-Twig Lady-winner, 
Piety Bali-tbe-hook, 



Mr. Tkr-iMis; 

* • • • * Mr. Qandbb. 

• • • • Mr. TuiJic. 

• • • • • Mr. Try-it-ow. 

* - • • Mi»s TOKIC. 

• MmS StKAPHXKA TOWC, 

After which 

A miaceiianeoiM Musical Interlude, commencinw wfth 
Tm LmiientatUtnt of Jerom-toA / 
la iiiisal recitative. 
^ To be foUowed by 
He Cftvorte Oackling QuarMto, 

by 

Two Hen-birdit who are wo cAfcAen« / 
The well-known couw/er-tenor, Mr. Dime, and a Gander, 
lineally defOeoded from the Cooae. that laid golden fmf 

To conclude with a 
Hi; A Ml ( iioRcs by the 
„ . , , £nf«re Orchestra oj Converted Jnimals f ! 

But owing to the anavoidaMe abaenoe (from iilneas) of the BuUdog, uho hat left off" 
fighting^ Mr. Xooie Iim kindly sndertakcn, at a rnomem** nocioe, to mppirttM ^^JMl^ 



The whole to oonohide with % 
Screaming Farce cf 



TBS 

Mr. Saintly Smooth-face, . 
Mr. Wnnninpr Sneaker, 
Mr. All-irrace No-works, 
Mr. Elect-and Chosen Apewell, 
Mr. MateTolent Pray* rful, 
Mr. Fr)i>4t-himf>elf-cvfry where, 
Mr. i lout-the-aged Upstart, 



PULPIT-BNATOHBB. 



Mp. Trt-tt-on ! 
Mk. i Ry-iT-OM • ! 
Mr. TRT-iT-oir ! ! ! 
Mr. Tur-rr-oy ! • < » 
Mr. Thy-it-os ! ! ! ! • 
Mr. Trt-it-om !!!!!! 
Ma. lai-n-osi illiil 



A. Collection H-ill be HMda at tha Doom. 

Vivat Rex.' 



This satire, tlion^rh it presents the 
keenest cdf^ of ^^ilbv' wit, (\o<'< Tiof 
strike you as laceratinfi:, I ima^^iric. 
Bnt hatred is like fire. — it makes 
even lii^ht nibbish deadly. And Mr. 
Pcmpster's sarcasms wrrc not merely 
visible on the wills ; they were re- 
flected in the derisive prlances, and 
audible in the jeering voices of the 
crowd. ThronjETh this pelting ahower 
of nicknames and bad puns, with an 
a(f lihltmn aceompanimcnt of frroans, 
howLs, hisses, and hee-haws, but of no 
hcAvier missiles, Mr. Trj'an walked 



pale and composed, giving his arm to 

old Mr. Lnnmir, whose step w.-t? fee- 
ble. On the other side of him wjis 
Mr. Jerome, who still walked firmly, 
thongh his shoulders were slightly 
bowed. 

Outwardly Mr. Tryan was com- 
posed, but inwardly he was suffering 
acutely from these tones of hatred and 
scorn. However strong his con- 
sciousness of right, he found it no 
stroTTjer armor ajrainst such weapons 

derisive glances and virulent words, 
than against stones apd clubb ; bis 
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conscience was in ropose, but his sen- 
sibility was bruised. 

Onco more only did the Evangeli- 
cal curate pass up Orchard Street 
ibllowed by a train of friends ; once 
more only was there a crowd assem- 
bled to witness his entrant ** tluough 
the church gates. But that second 
time no voice was heard above a 
whisper, and the whispers were words 
of sorro\v nnd blcssiirj:. That second 
time, Janet Dempster was not look- 
ing on in scorn and merriment ; her 
eyes were worn with erief and wateh- 
ng, and she was fimowing her be- 
loved friend and pastor to the grave. 

—4 • 

CHAPTEB X. 

History, we know, is apt to re- 
peat herself, and to foist very old 
incidents npon ns with only a slight 
change of cosmme. From the time 
of Xerxes downwarch, we have seen 
generals playin;; t'le i>ra;^^.'adocio at 
the outset of their campaigns, and 
conquering the enemy with the great- 
- est ease in afler-dinncr speeches. Bnt 
events are apt to be in disgusting 
discrepancy with the anticipations 
of the most ingenious tacticians ; 
the dii!iculti-3S of the ex^dition arc 
ridiculously at variiince with able cal- 
culations ; the enemy has the impn- 
dence not to fall info confusion, as 
had been reasonably expected of him ; 
the mind of the gallant general begins 
to be distracted by news of intrigues 
against him at home, and, notwith- 
standing the hnnrlsome compliments 
he paid to Providence as hi-j un- 
doubted patron before setting out, 
there seems every probability tliat the 
Te Dams wilt be all on the other 
side. 

So it fell out with "Mr. Dempster 
in his memorable caiupaign against 
the Anti*Tryanite8. After all the 

premature triumph of the return 
from Elmstroke, the hntrlp of the 
Evcninir Lecture had b ■* n lo r ; the 
enemy was in possession of the held ; 



and the utmost hope remnining was, 
that by a liaras^in;; j^ucrilla warfare 
he might be driven to evacuate the 
country. 

For ^me tiflie this sort of warfare 
was kept np with considerable gi)irit. 
The sliafts of Milby ridicule were 
made more formidable by being poi- 
soned with calumny ; and very ugly 
stories, narrated with circumstantial 
minuteness, were soon in ciivulution 
conccrnin*; Mr. Trvan and Irs hoar- 
ers, from which stories it was piundy 
dedncible that Evangelicalism led by 
A necessary oonsc({ucnce to hypocrit- 
ical indul^'cTici* in vice. Sonic old 
friendships were i)roken asnndcr, and 
there were near relations who idt that 
religious diffi»enGes, unmitigated bv 
any prospect of a legacy, were a sur- 
I ficient ground for exhibiting their 
family antipathy. Mr. Hudd ha- 
rangued his workmen, uud threatened 
them witb dismissal if they or their 
fiimilics were known to attend the 
evening lecture ; and Mr. Tomlinson, 
on discovering that bis foreman was a 
rank Tryanite, biusturud to a great 
extent, and would have cashiered that 
valuable functionary on the spot, if 
such a letribntive proceduie had not 
been inconvenient. 

On the whole, however, at the end 
of a few months, the balance of sub- 
stantial loss was on the side of the 
Anti-Tryanites. Mr. Pratt, indeed, 
had lost a patient or two besides Mr. 
Dempster's family ; but as it was evi- 
dent thit Evangelicalism had not 
dried np the stream of his anecdote^ 
or in the least altered his view of any 
bv<1v''^ constitution, it is prolinf^le that 
a clianire accompanietl by >o ivw out- 
ward and visible signs, was rather the 
pretext than the irronnd of his dis- 
misssd in those additional cases. Mr. 
Dunn was threatened with the loss 
of several <:ood customers, Mrs. 
Phlpps and Mrs. Lowme having set 
the example of ordering him to send 
in his bill ; and the draper began to 
look forward to his next ^tock-takini^ 
witli an anxiety which was butshghr- 
ly mitigated by the parallel his wife 
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suggested Wtwecn his own case and 
that of Shadrach, Mtt^hach, and 
Abc'dnego, who were thrust into a 
burning fiery furnace. For, as he 
observM to her the next morning, 
with that perspicacity which belongs 
to the pcrio^l of shaving, whei*cas 
tlicir (klivt rancc cousisted in the fact 
that their linen and woollen goods 
were not oonsnmcd, his own clSiTer> 
ance lay in precisely the opposite re- 
sult. Hut convonicnct', tlitit admira- 
ble bninch ^y^tt'In Iroiii the main 
line of self-iiitere»t, makes us all fel- 
low-helpers in spite of adverse rcsoln* 
tions. It is probable that no specula- 
tive or thco!of;ieal hatred would be 
ultimately stroiiji^ enongh to resist the 
persuasive power of convenience ; 
that a latitudinarian baker, whose 
bread was honorably free from alum, 
would command the custom of any 
dyspeptic Pnseyite; that an Annin- 
ian with the toothache would prefer 
a skilful Calvinistic dentist to a 
bungler stanch against the doctrines 
of Election and Final Perseverance, 
who would Ije likelv to break the 
tooth in his head ; and that a Tlym- 
outh Brother, who had a well-fur- 
nished grocery shop in a favorable 
vicina!:c, wi ni l occasionally have the 
pleasure of furnishin<r sugar or vine- 
gar to orthodox families that found 
themselves unexpectedly "out of" 
those indispensable commodities. In 
this persuasive po-wcr of convenience 
lav Mr. Pinii s ultimate securitv 
from martyrdom. His drapery was 
the best in Milby; the comfortable 
use and wont of procuring satisfac- 
tory articles at a moment's notice 
proved too strong for Anti-Tryaiiitc 
zeal ; an«l the draper could soon look 
forward to his next stock-taking with- 
out the support of a Scripturafparal- 
lel. 

On the other hand, Mr. Dempster 
had lost his excellent client, Mr. Je- 
rome, — a loss which galled him out 
of proportion to the mere monetary 
deficit it represented. The attorney 
loved money, but he laved power stiil 
better. He had always been proud 



of having early won the confidcnco^ 

of a convcnticle-gocr, and of Itoin^ 
able to ** turn tlje prop of Salem 
round his thumb." Like most other 
men, too, he had a certain kindness 
towards dmse who had employed him 
when he was only staitin}; in life; 
and just as we (lo not like to part 
with an old weather-glass from our 
stud^, or a two-feet ruler that we hove 
earned in^ our pocket ever since we 
began business, so Mr. Dempster did 
not like havin«i U> erase his old client's 
name from the accustomed drawer in 
the bureau. Our habitual Hie is like 
a wall hung with pictures^ which has 
been shone on by the snns of many 
years : take one of the pictures away, 
and it leaves a definite blank space, 
to which our eyes can never torn 
without a sensation of discomfort. 
Nay, the involuntary loss of any fa- 
miliar object almost always brings 
a chill as i'rom an evil omen ; it seems 
to be the first finger-shadow of ad- ^ 
vancing death. 

Fmm all these causes combined, 
Mr. Dempster could never think of- 
liis lost client without strong iiTita- 
tion, and Uie very sight of Mr. Je- « 
rome passing in the street was woim- 
wood to him. 

One day when tlic old gentleman 
was coming up Orchard Street on his 
roan mare, shaking the bridle, and 
tickling her fiank with the whip as 
usual, though there was a perfect mu- 
tual understanding that she was not 
to quicken her pace, Janet happened 
to be on her own doorstep, and he 
could not resist the temptation of 
stopping to speak to that *' nice little 
woman, as he always called her, 
though she was taller than all the rest 
of his feminine acquaintances. Janet, 
in spite of her disposition to take her 
hu-band*s pnrt in .ill public mattCrSi, 
could bear no malice against her old 
friend ; so they shook hands. 

** Well, Mrs. Dempster, I 'm sony 
to my heart not to see you some- 
times, that T am,'* said Mr. Jerom^ 
in a plaintive tone. ** But if you've 
got any poor people as wants help. 
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and joii know's deservhi', send 'em i 

to mo» send *em to me just the same." ' 
" Th ink you, Mr. Jerome, that i ; 
will. Good by/' ^ \ 
Janet made the intenriew as short 
as ebe could, bat it was not short 
eDoogh to escape the observation of 
her hn-^band, who, as sho fcnre'l, was 
on hi- middiiv return trom his of- 
fice at the other end of the street, and 
this oSbnce of hers, in speaking to Mr. 
Jerome, was the frequently recurring 
theme of Mr Dempster's objoigato- 
ry domestic clociuence. 
* Associating: the loss of his old cli- 
ent with Mr. Tryan's influence, 
Dempster began to know more dis- 
tinctly why he hated the ohnoxious 
curate. But a passionate hate, as 
well OS a passionate love, demands 
some leisnvs and mental freedom. Per- 
seeation and revenge, likeoouitship 
and toadyism, \\\'] not prosper with- 
out a considerable expenditure of 
time and ingenuity, and these are not 
to spare with a man whose law-hnsl- 
ness and liver are both beginning to 
show unnlcrisant symptoms. Such 
was the disagreeable turn affairs wore 
taking with Mr. Dempster, and, like 
the general distraeted bv home in* 
trigues, he was too mucb harassed 
himsL'lf to lay in^enions pUuiS for 
harassinj; th^j enemy. 

Meanwhile, the evening lecture 
drew laiger and larger congrega- 
tions; not perha))s attracting many 
from th It select aristocratic circle in 
which the Ix>wmes and Pittmans 
were prcdominwit, but winning the 
larger portion of Mr. Crewe's morn- 
ing and afternoon hearers, and thin- 
ning Mr. Stickney's evening audi- 
ences at Salem. Evangelical i^'m was 
making its way in Milby, and grad- 
ually diffusing its subtle odor into 
chambers that were bolted and barred 
against it. The movement, like all 
other religious revivals," had a 
mixed effect, lieligious ideas have 
the fate of melodies, which, once set 
afloat in the world, are takien up by 
all sorts of instmments, some of 
them wofalljr coarse, feeble, or oat of 



tane, nntil people are in danger of 
crying out that the melody itself is 
dtjtestahle. It may lie that some of 
Mr. lYyan's hearers had gained a re- 
ligious Vocabulary rather than relig- 
ions experience ; that here and there 
a weaver's wife, who, a few months 
betbre, had been simply a silly slat- 
tern, was converted into that more 
complex nuisance, a silly and sanc- 
timonions slattern ; that the old 
Adam, with the pertinacity of middle 
n^c, continncd to tell fibs behind the 
counter, notwithstanding the new 
Adam's* addiction to Bible-reading 
and family prayer ; that the children 
in the Faddiford Sunday-school had 
their memories crammed with j)hrases 
about the blood of cleunsiug, imputed 
righteousness, and justification by 
fiuth' alone, which an experience Ijr* 
ing principally in chuck-farthing, 
hop-scotch, p.irental slappings, and 
longin;4:s after unattainable lollipoi), 
served rather to darken tlian tu jilui>- 
trate; and that at Milby, in those 
distant days, as in all other times and 
places Avhere the mental atmosphere 
iH changing:, and men are inhaling the 
stimulus of new ideas, folly often mis- 
took Icself for wisdom, iniorance 
gave itself airs of knowledge, and 
selfishness, turning its eyes upward, 
called itself religion. 

Nevertheless, Evangelicalism had 
brought into palpable existence and 
operation in Milny society that idea 
of duty, that recognition of some- 
thing to l>e lived for l>cyon(l the mere 
satisfaction of self, which is to the 
moral life what the addition of a 
great central ganglion is to animal 
life. No m m can begin to mould 
himself on a faith or an idea without 
rising to a higher order of experi- 
ence: a principle of Subordination, 
of sdf-mastery, has been introdnced 
into his nature; he is AO longer a 
mere b^mdle of impressions, desires, 
and impulses. Whatever might be 
the weaknesses of the ladies who 
pruned the luxuriance of their lace 
and ribbons, cut out garments for the 
poor, distributed tracu, quoted Scrip- 
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ture, and defined the tme Groepel, 
tliev liail learnoil this, — that there 
was a divine work to he done in life, 
a rule oH gooilneds higher than the 
opinion of aieirneighbOTB; and if the 
nodoa of a heaven in nsorvo for them- 
ijf-Ivrs was a little too prominent, yet 
the theor)' of litm ss for that heaven 
consisted in puiity of heart, in 
Christ-like compasnoB, in the sabdn- 
ing of aeltish desirea. They ra i;^ht give 
the name of piety to mueh that was 
only puritanic egoism ; they nii^'-ht call 
inaiiv tilings sin that were not sin ; but 
they' had at least the feeling that sin 
was to be avoi<Iecl andfesisted, and col- 
or-blindness, which mt\y mistake drab 
for scarlet, is better liian total blind- 
ness, which sees no distinction of 
oolor at all. Miss Rebeeca Idonet, 
in quiet attire, with a somewhat ex- 
cessive solemnity of countenance, 
teaching at the iSunday-school, visit- 
ing the poor, and striving after a 
Standard of purity and ^roodness, had 
sarely note moral loveliness than in 
those flaunting peony-days, when she 
had no otiier model than the costumes 
of the heroines in the circulating li- 
brary. Miss Eliza Pratt, listening in 
rapt attration to Mr. Tryan's even- 
ins lectui^, no doubt found evangel- 
ic3 channels for vanity and egoism ; 
but she was clearly in moral advance 
of Miss Pbipps giggling under her 
feathefs at old Mr. Crewe's pecu- 
liarities of enunciation. And even 
elderly fathers and mothers, with 
minds, like Mrs. Linnet's, too tough 
to imbibe much doctrine, were the 
hotter for having their hearts inclined 
towards the new preacher as a mes- 
senger from God. They became 
ashamed, perhaps, of their evil tem- 
pers, ashamed of their worldliness, 
ashamed of their trivial, futile past. 
The first condition of human good- 
ness is something to love ; the 5?ec- 
ond, something to reverence. And this 
latter precious gift was brought to Mil- 
hy by Mr. Tryan and Evangelicalism. 

Yes, the movement was good, 
though it had that mixture of folly 
and evil wtuch often makes whut is 



good an offence to fheUaand : 

minds, who want human actions and 
cliaracters riddled through the sieve 
of their own ideas, betore they can 
accord their sympathy or admiration. 
8uch minds, I dare say, would have 
found Mr. Tryan's ehnrnctrr very 
ranch in need of that riddling process. 
The blessed work ol helping the world 
forward happily does not wait to be 
done by perfect men ; and I should 
imagine that neither Luther nor John 
Buuyan, for example, would have 
satistied tiie modem demand fur an 
idea] hero, who beliefes notiiini? but 
what is true, feels nothing but what is 
cx;ilt( d, and does nothing but what is 
graceful. The real heroes, of God's 
making, are quite ditferent ; they have 
their natural heritage of love and 
conscience which they drew in with 
their mother's milk ; tlicy know one 
or two of those deep spiritual tnitb« 
which are only to be won by lang 
wrestlittg with their own sins and 
their own sorrows ; they have earned 
faith and strength so far as they have 
done genuine work; but tho rv^t is 
dry barren theory, blank prejudice, 
vague hearsay. Tlieir insight is 
blended with mem opinion ; Uieir 
sympathy is perhaps confined in nar- 
row conduits of doctrine, instead of 
flowmg forth witli the freedom of a 
stream that blesses every weed in its 
course ; obstinacy or self-assertion will 
often interfuse itself with their grand- 
est impulses ; and their very deeds of 
self-sacrifice are bome times only the 
rebound of a passionate egotism. So 
it was with Mr. Tryan : and any one 
looking at him with tiie hird^s-eye 
glance of a critic might j)crha])s say 
that he made the mistake of identify- 
ing Christianity with a too narrow 
doctrinal system ; that be saw Qod's 
work too exclusively in antagonism 
to the world, the flesh, and the devil ; 
that his intellectual culture was too 
limited, — and so on; making Mr. 
Tryan the text for a wise disoonrso on 
the characteristics of the Brangelieal 
school in his day. 
But 1 am not poised at that lofty 
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teigjht I M on tlw levd Mid in the 
press with hiai, as he straggles his 

way along the stony road, through the 
crowd of unloving feilowinen. He is 
stumbling, perbapfl; bis heart now 
beats fast with aread» now heavily 
with angoish ; his eyes are sometimes 
dim with tear.^, which he luakes liasto 
to dash away; he pu-iho:^ mimfuliy 
on, with fluctuating t'siith uad courage, 
with a sensitive failing l><>dy , at last 
he falls, the straggle is ended, and the 
crowd closes over the space he has left. 

" One of the Evangelical clergy, a 
disciple of Venn," «ays the critic from 
his bird's-eye Btation. "Not a re- 
maHcablespeeiiiien; thesnatomjraQd 
habirs of his species have been deter- 
ndned long ago." 

Yet surely, surely the only true 
knowledge of our fellowman is that 
wliich enables ns to M with him,— 
which gives a fine ear for the heart- 
pnlses that are beating under the mere 
clothes of circumstance and opinion. 
Oar subtlest unaiy:>is of schools and 
sects mast miss the essential truth, 
unless it be lit up by the love that sees, 
in all form- of human tlionj-ht and 
work, the iile and death stru^les of 
separate human beings* 



CHAFTER XL 

Mm. Trtan's most unfriendly ob- 
servers were obliged to admit that he 
gave himself no rest. Three sermons 
on Sunday, a night-school for young 
mtem. on Tuesday, a oottage-lceturc on 
rhunday, addresses to schooUteach- 
erg, ami catechising of school-children, 
^vhh pastoral visits, multiplying as his 
iutiucuce extended beyond his own 
distr^tof Pttddiford Common, would 
have been enough to tax severely the 
powers of atnuch stronircr man. Mr. 
Pr:itt rf^mon-^trifrd with him on Ins 
impnuieuce, hut conld nnt prevail on 
him so far to economize time and 
Strength as to Iteep a horse. On some 
gronnd or other, which his iHends 



found difienlt to explain to them- 
selves, Mr. Tryan seemed bent on 

wearing himself out. His enemies 
were at no loss to account for such a 
course. The Evangelical curate's scll- 
ishness was clearly of too bad a kind 
to exhibit itself after the ordinary 
manner of a sound, respectable selfish- 
ness. " lie wants to get the reputa- 
tion of a saint/' said one ; " He 's 
eaten np with q»nitnal pride," said 
another ; ** He *8 got his eye on some 
fine living, and wants to creep up tiie 
Bishop's sleeve," said a third. 

Mr. btickney, of Salem, who con- 
sidered all voluntary discomfort as a 
remnant of the legal spirit, pro* 
nounced a severe condemnation on 
this self-n^lect, and expressed his 
fear that Mr. Tryan wa;* still far 
from having attained true Christiau 
liberty. Good Mr. Jerome eagerly 
seized this doetrinal view of the sub- 
ject as a means of enforcing the sug- 
gestions of his own b -nevolenco ; and 
one cloudy afternoon, in the end ol^ 
November, he mounted his roan mare 
with the determination of riding to 
Paddifonl and "aignying" the point 
with Mr. Tryan. 

The old gentleman's face looked 
very mournful as he rode along the 
dismal Paddiford lanes, between 
rows of grimy houses, darkened with 
hand-looni'^, while the black dust was 
whirled about him by the cold 
November wind. He was thinking 
of the olgeet which had brought him 
on this alteraooo ride, and his 
thoughts, according to his hahit 
vv li 'n iilone, found vent every now and 
then ill audible speech. It seeme<i 
to him, as his eyes rested on this 
scene of Mr. Tryan's labors, that he 
conld understand the clergyman's 
self-privation without re^^oniiiL': to 
Mr. iStickncv's theory of deteciivc 
spiritual enlightenment. Do not 
philosophic doctors tell ns that we 
are unable to discern so mnch as a 
tree, exoc))t by an unconscious cun- 
ning which combines many piist and 
separate sensations; that no one 
sense la independent of nnotheri so 
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tliat in tliA dark we can liardly taste 
a fricaatee, or tell whether our pipe is 

aliglir or nor. :nid the most iiK* !!;- 
gent boy, it iiccoiumodated with claws 
or hoots instead ot tinkers, wuuld be 
likely to remaia on the loweit ibnn ? 
If flo, it is easy to understand thai 
our discernment of men's motives 
must depend on the completeness of 
t]ie elemunttt we can bring from our 
own sttsoeptibiUty and our .own ex- 
perience. See to it» friend, before 
you pronounce a too husty jndj^meiit, 
that yuur own moral sensibilities are 
not of a hoofed or clawed character. 
The keenest eye will not sane, un- 
less you have the delicate fingers, 
witli their subtle nerve filaments, 
wliicli elude scientific l^-^i^t'^, nnd lose 
themselves in the invisible wotjd of 
human sensations. 

As for Mr. Jerome^ he drew the 
elements of his moral yision from the 
depths of his veneraticm and pity. 
It lie himself felt so much for these 
poor thin«^s to whom life was so dim 
and mengre, what must the clei^- 
man feel who had undertaken before 
God to be their shepherd ? 

"Ah!" he whispered, interrupted 
!y, " it *s too h\fr a load for his con 
science, poor man 1 He wants to 
mek himself their brother, like; can't 
abide to preach to the fasti n' on a 
full stomach. Ah! he's better nor 
we are, that's it, — he*8 a deal bet- 
ter nor wc arc." 

Here Mr. Jerome shook hb bridle 
violently, and looked up with an air 
of moral couraj^c, ns if Mr. Stick ney 
had been present, and liable to take 
offon(% at this conclusion. A few 
minutes more broncrht him in front 
of Mrs. WagstafT s. where Mr. 
Tryan lodged. He liad often been 
here before, so thnt the contrast be- 
tween this ugly stiujirc brick house, 
with its shalAyy bit of grass-plot, 
stared at all ronnd by cottage win- 
dows, nnd !iis own pretty white 
home, set in a paradise of orchard 
and garden and pasture was not new 
to him ; bot he felt it with fresh force 
to^ay, as he slowly fastened his toan 



by the bridle to the wooden paling, 
and knocked at the door. Mr. T^y* 

:in was at home, and sent to reqiiest 
that Mr. Jerome would walk up into 
his study, as the lire was out in the 
parlor below. 

At the mentioa of a der^yman'a 
stiuly, ]>crhaps, your too ac live ima- 
gination conjures up a perfect snug- 
gery, where the general air of com- 
fort is resened from a secaiar diar- 
acter by strong ecclesiastical suggea* 
tions in the shape of the furniture, 
the patteni of the carpet, and tlic 
prints on the wail ; where, if a nap is 
taken, it is in an easy<«hair witn a 
Goduc back, and the Teiy feet rest on 
a warm and velvety simulation of 
church windows ; where the pnre art 
of rigorous English Trotestantifm 
smiles above the mantel-piece in the 
portrait of an eminent bisiiop, or a pe- 
nned Anglican taste is indicated by a 
(Gorman print from Overbeck ; where 
the walls are lined with choice divin- 
ity in sombre binding, and the light 
is softened by a screen of bougiia 
with a gray chnrch in the bac^ 
ground. 

But I must heir yon to dismiss all 
such scenic prettiness, suitable as 
they may be to a clergyman's char* 
acter and complexion ; for I have to 
confess that Mr. Trvun's study was a 
very UL'ly little room iii<i( t d, with an 
ugly slap-dabh pattern ou the walls, 
an ugly carpet on the floor, and an 
ugly view of cottage roofs and cab- 
ba;:e-pardcns from the window. His 
own person, his writing-talle, nnd his 
bookcase, were the only objects in 
the room that had the slightest air of 
n^nement; and the sole provision 
for comfort was a rlnmsy strnipht- 
backed arm-chair, covered with laded 
chintz. The man who could live iu 
i^uch a room, unconstrained by pOTcr- 
ty, must either have his Tision fed 
from within by an intense passion, or 
he must hnvo ohosen that least attrac- 
tive form of seil-mortitication which 
wears no haircloth and has no 
meagre days, but accepts the vulgar, 
the commonplace and the iig^y^ 
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whenever tYie Tiighest duty seems to 
lie amooff them. 

*' Mr. Tryan, I hope yoa 11 excuse 
me distorbin' on you/' said Mr. Je- 
rotnc. " Bat X 'a summat pardckler 
to flay/* 

** You don't disturb me at all, Mr. 
Jerome; 1 'm very glad to have a 
visit from you," said Mr. Tryan, 
shaking him ht^urtily by the hand, 
and offeriii;^ him tlio chintz-covered 
*• easy " chair ; " it is some time since 
I 've had an opportunitv' of seeing 
you, except on a Sunday. 

** Ah, sir! your time s so taken np, 
I *m well a\vare o* that ; it 's not only 
what you hev to do, but it 's goin' 
about Heom place to place ; an' you 
don't keep a horn, Mr. Tryan. You 
don't take care enoujrh o' yourself, — 
you don't indeed, an' that 's what I I 
come to talk to y' about.*' 

"Tiwt 'a very good of you, Mr. 
Jerome ; but I aaaaie yon I think 
walking doa"? mc no h;irm. Tt is 
rather a relief to me aiccr spcakini; ' 
or writing. You know I have no 
great circuit to make. The farthest 
distance I have to v^'alk is to Milby 
Church, and if ever I want a hovrie 
on A Sunday, I hire Radley's, who 
lives not many hundred yards irom 
me." 

"Well, but now I the winter's oom- 

in' on, an' you '11 i;et wet i' your feet, 
an' Pratt tells me as your constitu- 
tion 's dilicatc, as anybody may see, 
for the matter o* tliat, wi'out hcin' a 
doctor. An' this is the light I look 
at it in, Mr. Tryan : who 's to fill up 
your place, if you was to be disablerl, 
as I may say? Consid'^r what a 
valyable life yours is. Yon 've be- 
gun a great work i' Mill\y, and so 
you might carry it on, if you 'd yonr 
health and strono^th. The more care 
you take o' yourself, the longer you '11 
live, belike, God willing, to do good 
to your fellow-creators. 

*' Whv, mv dear Mr. Jerome, I 
think 1 should not be a long-lived 
man in any case ; and if I were to 
take care of myself under the pretext 
of doing more good» I should yery 



likely die and lea^e nothing done 
after all." 
" Weil 1 but keepfn'ahoss would n't 

hinder you from workin'. It 'ud 
help you to do more, though Pratt 
says as it 's usin' your voice so con- 
stant as does you the most harm. 
Now, is n't it, — I 'm no scholard, 
Mr. Tryan, an' I 'm not a goin* to 
dictate to you, — but is n't it a'most 
a kiliin' o' yourself, to ^o on a' that 
way beyond your strength ? Wo 
must n't fling oar lives away.*' 

" No, not fling them away lightly, 
but we are permitted to lay down our 
lives in a riHit cause. Thorc are 
many duties, as you know, Mr. Jerome, 
which stand before taking care of our 
own lives." 

**Ah! I can't arguy wi' yon, Mr. 
! Tryan ; but what I wanted to say 's 
this, — There 's my little chaoiuut 
boss ; I should take it quite a kindness 
if vou 'd hov him through the winter 
an" ride him, I 've thonjrlit o' sfllin* 
' him a many times, for Mrs. Jerome 
can't abide him ; and what do I want 
wt' two nags ? But I 'm fond o' the 
little chacenut, an' I should n't like 
to sell him. So if you '11 only ride 
I him f'»r m", vn!i ']] do me a kind- 
ncfiis, — you will, indeed, Mr. Tryan." 

" Thank you, Mr. Jerome. I prom- 
ise you to ask for him, when I feet 
that I want a nag. There is no man 
I would more gladly be indebted to 
than you ; hut at present I would 
rather not have a horse. I should 
ride him very little, and it wonld be 
an inconvenience to me to keep him 
rather than otherwise." 

Mr. Jerome looked troubled and 
hesitating, as if he had something on 
his mind that would not readily shape 
itself into words. At last ho said, 
'* You *ll excuse me, Mr. Tryan, I 
would n't be takin' a liberty, but I 
know what ^rre:U elaiius you hev on 
yon as a cler<;yinan. Is it the ex* 
pense, Mr. Tryan I is it the mon- 
ey ? " 

"No, my dear sir. I have much 
more than a siugie luaii needs. My 
way of living is quite of my own 
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clioosinp:, and T;im doinp: notliifijy but 
what 1 feei bouuii to do, quae apart 
from money consideraticMis. Wo can* 
not judge for one another, you know ; 
we have each our peculiar weaknesses 
and temptations. I quite admit that 
it might be right for another man to 
allow himself more luxuries, and I 
assure you I think it no superiority 
in mvself to do without them. On 

•r' 

the rontrarv, if my heart were less 
rc>»cll>ou6, and if i were less liable to 
temptation, I should not need that 
sort of 8elf*denial. But»" added Mr. 

Tryan, holding out his hand to Mr. 
JiTonie, " I understand your kind- 
lios, and bkss you for it. If I want 
a horse, I shall ask for the chest- 



nut. 

Mr. Jerome was obliged to rest con- 

trTitct! with this proTiti^o, ntvl ro»lp 
borne sorrowfully, repruachiiju liim- 
self with not having said one thing 
ho meant to say when setting out, and 
with having " clean Ibrgot" theargu- 
mcnrs ho had intended to quote from 
Mr. Stickncy. 

Mr. Jerome s was not the only 
mind that was seriously disturbed by 
the idea that the curate was orer> 
working himself. There were t<«ndcr 
women's hearts in which anxiety about 
' the state of his affections was beirin- 
ning to be merged in anxiety al)out 
the state of his health. Miss Eliza 
Pratt had at one time passed through 
much sleeple-^ ro«j^itation on the pos- 
sibility of Mr. Tryan's licing attached 
to some lady at a distance, —r at Lax- 
eter, perhaps, where he had formerly 
held a curacy ; and her fine eyes kcf't 
close watch lest any symptom of en- 
gaged atlections on his part should 
escape her. It seemed an alarming 
fact that his handkerchiefs were beau- 
tifully marked with hair, until she re- 
flected that he had an unmarried sis- 
ter of whom ho spoke with much af- 
fection as his father's companion and 
comforter. Besides, Mr. Tryan had 
never paid any distant visit, except 
one for a few days to his father, and 
no hint escaped him of his inUindiTiL'- 
to take a l^ouse, or change his mode 



of livin - Kg ! he could not be en- 
gaged, ihough he might have, been 
disappointed. But this latter misfor- 
tune IS one from winch a devoted cler- 
gyman has been known toreoover^by 
the aid of a fine pair of p:ray eves that 
beam on him with affectionatu rever- 
ence. Before Christmas, however, her 
cogitations began to take another 
turn. She heard her father say very 
confidently that ** Tryan was cott* 
suin})tive, and if be did n't take* more 
care of himsell, his life would not be 
worth a year's pu rchase " ; and shame 
at having speculated on suppositions 
that were likely to ]>r()vc so false sent 
poor Miss Eliza's feeiinps with all the 
stronger impetus into the one channel 
of sorrowful alarm at the prospect of 
losing the ])astor who haa opened to 
licr a new life of piety and self-suhjec- 
tion. It is a sad weakness in us, alter 
all, that the thought of a man's death 
hallows him anew to us; as if life 
were not sacred too, — as if it were 
comparatively a Hj^ht thin^^ to fail in 
love and reverence to the brotlicr who 
has to climb the whole toilsome steep 
with us, and all our tears and tender- 
ness were due to the one who is 
spared that hard journey. 

The Miss Linnets, too, were begin- 
ninp- tt) take a new view of the future 
entirely uucolored by jealousy of Miss 
Eliza Pratt 

" Did you notice," said Mary,j)ne 
nfft TTioon when Mrs. Pettifer was 
takiiin^ tea with them, — "did vou 
notice that short dry cough of Air, 
Tryan s > est^rday .1 I think he looks 
worse and worse every week, and I 
only wish T knew his si-ter; I would 
write to her about him. I 'm sure 
something should be done to make 
him give up part of his work, and he 
will listen to no one here." 

"Ah," said Mrs. Tcttifcr, "it's a 
thousand pities his father and sister 
can't come and live with him, if he 
is n't to marry. But I wish with aU 
my heart he could have taken to some 
nice woman as would have made a 
coTTifortablc home for him. I used to 
think he might take to Eliza Pratt ; 
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she 's a good girl, and very pretty ; 
but I sej no likelihood of it now." 

"No, indeed," said liebecca, with 
some emphasis ; " Mr. Tryan's h^irt is 
not tor any woman to win ; it is alt 
gfiv'cn to his work ; nnd I could never 
wish to see him with a yonii^' inex- 
peri.*nced wife who would be a drag 
on him instead of a helpmate." 

He 'd need have somebody, yonng 
or old/' observed Mrs. Linnet, " to 
see as he wears a flannel >vpspoat, 
an' chan^^cs his stockins when he 
comes in. It 's my opinion he 's ^ot 
thftt congh wi' sitnn' i' wet shoes and 
sftotefcins ; an that Mrs. Wagstalf *8 
a poor nddle-hciided thinz; she does 
ll*t half tek care on him. 

•* O mother ! " said Uebscca, "she 's 
A Tery piouj) worn m. And I 'm snrs 
rike thinks it too groat a privilege to 
have Mr. Tryan with her, not to do 
the best she can to make him com- 
fortable. She can't help her n>oms 
beinj shabby." 

''I've nothing to say again* her 
piety, my dear; but I know very well 
Ishouhl ii't like her to cook my vict- 
ual. When a man comes in hungry 
tat' tired, piety won't feed him, I 
reckon. Iiard carrots 'iiU lie* hsavy 
on his stomaeh, piety or no piety. I 
called in one diy w'lon she was dish- 
in* up Mr. Tryaii'.'i dinner, an' I could 
see the pota'Oes was as watery as < 
watery. It 's right enough to lie ' 
speritial, — I 'm no enemy to th it ; 
but [ like my potato'-*!^ mr'aly. I 
di)u't .SCO as anybody 'nil 'sn to heav- 
en the sooner for uuL dii^cstin' their 
dinner, ^ providin' they don't die 
sooner, as mayhap Mr. Tryan will, 
poor dear man ! " 

" It will be a heavy day for us all 
when that comes to pass," said Mrs. 
Pettifer. " We shall never get any- 
body to fill np that gap. There 's the 
new cleriiyman th it ]n<t come to 
Shcpperton, — Mr. Parry ; 1 saw him 
the other d.iy at Mrs. Bond's. He 
may be a very good man, and a fine 
preacher; they say he is; bnt I 
thought to myself. What a difference 
between him and Mr. Tryan 1 He 's 



a sharp-8ort-of-looking man, and 
has n't that feelinjr way with him that 
Mr. Tryan has. Wliat is so wonder- 
ful to mo in Mr. Tryan is the way he 
puts himself on a level with one, and 
talks to one like a brother. I *m nev- 
er afraid of fpllln^' him anything. Ho 
never seems to look, down on anybod v. 
He knows how to lift up those ihac 
are cast down, if ever roan did." 

" Yes," said Mary. " And when I 
sec al! tho f u os tumetl up to him in 
Paddifiinl C luirch, I often think how 
hard it would be for any clergyman 
who had to come after him ; he baa 
made the people love him so." 



CHAPTER XII. 

Ix her occasional visits to her 
near neighbor Mrs. Pettifcr, too old a 
friend to be shunned because she was 
a Tiyanite, Janet was obliged some- 
times to he&r allusions to Mr. Tryan, 
and even to listen to his praises, which 
she usually met with playful incre- 
dulity. 

" Ah, well," she answered one day, 
" I like dear old Mr. Crewe and his 
pipes a great d^al better than vour 
Mr. Tryan and his Gospel. Wlien I 
WIS a "little totldle, Mr. and Mrs. 
('rewe used to let me play hIkjui in 
their garden, and have ' a sirinfr be- 
tween the great elm-trecj, bccanso 
rnotixT lin l no garden. I likcpvoplo 
wh ) am kind ; kindness is my relig- 
ion ; and that 's the reason X like 
you, dear Mrs. Pettifer, yoa 
are a Tryanite." 

** But that 's Mr. Tr van's rclicrioa 
too, — at least partly. There 's no- 
body can give himself up more to 
doing good amongst the poor ; and he 
thinks of thdr bodies too, as well as 
their soul.s." 

"O yes, yes; but then he tnlks 
about faith, and grace, and ail that, 
making people believe they are better 
than others, and that Gkid loves them 
more than he docs the rest of the 
world. I know he has pnt a great 
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deal of that into Sally Martin's head, 
and it hiu> done her no good at all. 
8he was as nice, honest, |>atient a girl 
as need be before ; and nowshe&ncies 
she has new light and new wisdom. 
I don't like those norionfi." 

Vou mistake hini^ indeed you do, 
my dear Mrs. Dempster; I wish 
you 'd go and hear him preach." 

•* Hear him ])rearh ! Why, you 
wicked woman, you would persuade 
me to disobey my husband, would 
you 1 O, shocking ! I shall run away 
horn you. Good by." 

A few rliiys after this conversation, 
however, Janet went to Sully Martin's 
about three o'clock in the alternoon. 
The pudding that had been sent in 
for lu rself and ** Mummy" struck her 
cs just the sort of dtilicate morsel the 
]KM»r coniiuinjitive girl would be likely 
to taucy, and in her usual impulsive 
way she had started np from tne din- 
ner-table at once, put on her bonnet, 
anil set off with a covered plateful to 
the nci^'^liboring street. Avlicn she 
entered the house there was no one to 
be seen ; but in the little sideroom 
where Sally lay, Janet beard a voice. 
It was one she had not heard before, 
but she immediately gue^*^* it to be 
Mr. Tryan's. Iler first jni)>ulse was 
to set down her pluie and go away, 
but Mrs. Martin might not be in« and 
then there would Imj no one to give 
Sally that delicious bit of pudding. 
80 she stood still, a?id was ohli«red to 
hear what Mr. Iryuu was saying. lie 
was interrupted by one of the invalid's 
violent tits of coughing. 

" It is very hard to bear, is it not ? " 
he said when she was still ap-ain. 
" Yet God seems to support you under 
it wonderfully. Pray for me^ Sally, 
that I may have strength too when 
the hour of ^'^reat siifFering comes. It 
is one of iny worst weaknesses to 
shrink from l>odily pain, and 1 think 
the time is perhaps not fkr o4F when 
I shall have to bear what you are 
l>earing. But now I have tired you. 
We liave talked enougli. (iood by/' 

Janet was surprised, and forgot her 
wish not to eoooonter Mr. Xryan ; 



the tone and the words were so un- 
like what she had expected to hear. 
There was none of tne self-satisfied 
unction of the teacher, quoting, or ex- 
horfin<r, or expoundin-r, for the benefit 
of the liearcr, hut a simple appeal for 
help, a confession of weakness. Mr, 
Tryaa had his deeply felt troubles^ 
then? Mr. Tryau, too, like herself 
knew what it was to tremble a 
foreseen trial, — to shudder at im im- 
pending burtlcn, heavier than he felt 
able to bear ? 

The most brilliant deed of virtue 
could not have inelinod Janet's good- 
will towards Mr. Try an so much as 
this feliowshi|> in sutlering, and the 
softening thought was in her eyes 
when he appeared in the door-way, 
pale, weary, and dejiressed. The 
sight of Janet standing there with the 
entire absence of self-consciousness 
which belongs to a new and vivid im^ 
pression made him start and pause m 
little. Their eyes met, and they 
looked at each other gravely for a 
few ntoments. Then tliey bowed, and 
Mr. Try an passed out. 

There is a power in the direct 
glance of a sincere and loving hwnan 
' soul, which will do more to dissipate 
preindice and kindle chanty than the 
most elaborate arguments. The full- 
est exposition of Mr. Tryan's doctrine 
might not have sufhced to convince 
Janet that he had not an odious self- 
complacencv in lielieving himself a 
peculiar child of God ; but one direct, 
pathetic look of his dissociated him 
with tliat conception forever. 

This happened late in the autnmn, 
not lon^'- nefore Sally Martin died. 
Janet mcuiioiicd her new impressiou 
to no one, for she was afraid of arriv- 
ing at a still more complete contradic* 
tion of her former ideas. We have 
ail of us considerable regard for our 
past self, and are not fond of casting 
reflections on that respe^ed individud 
Inr a total n^ation of his opinions. 
.Tanet could no longer think of Mr. 
Tryan without symjiarhv. hut she 
still shrank from the idea ut becoming 
his hearor and admirer. That wm • 
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reversal of the past ivhich was as 

little accordant wirh b«r indioation 
as li.'r circumstances. 

And incieed thi:i interview with Mr. 
Tryan was soon thrast into the back- 
ground of poor Janet's memory by the 
daily thidDoning miserias of her lite. 



CHAPTER Xm, 

The loss of Mr. Jerome as a client 
proved o;ily tlie beginning of annoy- 
ances to Dempster. That old gentle- 
man had la himthe v^roos remnant 
of an energrv and perseverance wliich 
had created }ih own fortune ; anil be- 
iog, as I have iuuted, given to chew- 
ing the cad of a righteoas indignation 
with considerable relish, he was deter- 
mined to carry on his retributive war 
against the pcrsecutin^j attorney, 
jfavin^ some influence with Mr. 
Prym% who was one of the most sab> 
Stantial rate-payers in the neighborinj^ 
parish of Uiaglcy, and who had him- 
self a complex and lon«<-standing nri- 
vate account with Dempster, Mr. 
Jerome stirred np thirgontlcman to 
in inTcsti^atkm of some suspicions 
points in the attorney's contluct of 
the parish atfairs. The natural con- 
ser^uence was a personal t^uarrel be- 
tween Dempster and Mr. Pry me ; the 
client demanded bisaeeonnt, and then 
followed the old s'ory of an exorhitant 
lawyer*!^ bill, with the unpleasant anti- 
climax of taxing. 

These disatj:rceablc<), extending o?er 
many months, ran along side by side 
with the pressing business of Mr. Arm- 
strong's lawsuit, which was threaten- 
ing to take a turn rather depreciatory 
of Dempster's professional prevision ; 
and it is not surprising that, being 
thus kept in a constant state of irrita- 
ted excitement ahont his own affairs, 
he had little time fur the further ex- 
hibition of his public spirit or for ral- 
lying the forlorn hopeorfoandchnrch- 
raanship agaimt cant and hypocrisy. 
Not a few persons who had a grurl;,^e 
against him b^an to remark, with 



satisfoction, that "Dempster's luck 

was foi--nkin«' him"; particularly 
Mrs. Liniici, who thought she saw dis- 
tinctly tlic gradual ripening of a 
providential scheme, whereby a just 
retribution would be wrought on the 
man who had deprived her of Pye's 
Croft. < )n the other hand, Dempster's 
well-satiiilied clients, who wtre of 
opinion that the punishment of his 
wicicedness might conveniently be de> 
fcnvd to another world, noticed with 
some concern that he was drinkin;^ 
more than ever, and that botii his 
temper and his driving were becoming 
more furious. Unhappily those ad> 
ditiona! l'I I'-^c*; of lir in lv, that exas- 
peration ot louii-tougucd abuse, had 
other effects than any that entered 
into the contemplation of anxious cli- 
ents; they were the little superadded 
symbols that were perpetually raising 
tlie sum of home niiserv. 

Poor Janet! how hcavii^the months 
rolled on for her, laden with fresh sor- 
rows as the snmmer passed into an* 
tumn, the autumn into winter, and 
the wintfM* into spring again. Fvrry 
fevenah morning, with its blank iist- 
Icssness and despair, seemed more 
hatelbl than the last ; every coming 
night more impossible to brave with- 
out arming herself in leaden stupor. 
The morning light brought no glad- 
ness to her ; it seemed only to throw 
its glare on what had happened in the 
dim caudle-light, — on the crnel man 
seated immovable in <lrunken obsti- 
nacy by the dead fire and dying lights 
in the dining-room, rating her in harsh 
tones, reiterating old reproaches, — or 
on a hideous blank of something nn* 
remembered, something that must 
have made that dark bruise on her 
shoulder, which ached as she dressed 
herself. 

Do yon wonder how it was that 

things had eonie to this pnss, — wh'At 
offence Janet had committed in tlie 
early years of marriage to rouse the 
brutal hatred of this man ? The seeds 
of things are very smaU : the home 
" th it ]i< between sunrise and the gloom 
j of midnight are travelled through by 
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tiniest markings of the clock : and 
Janet, looking back along tlie liftecn 
yearH of her married life, baniljr knew 
how or where this total miMry began ; 
hardly knew when the sweet wedded 
love and hope tluu had set tbrever 
liad ceased to make a twilight of mem- 
ory and relenting) be^M^ the oncom- 
ing of the utter dark. 

Old Mrs. Dempster thout^ht she saw 
the tni<* iH'LMiininj; of it all in Janet's 
want ot iiuuM,keeping skill and exact- 
ness. ''Janet/' she said to herself, 
''was always mnning about doing 
things for other people, and neglecting 
her own house. That provokes a 
man : what use u it for a woman to 
be loving, and making a fuss with her 
hasband, if she does n't take care and 
keep his home ju»t as ho likes it ; if 
she is n't at hand when ho wants any- 
thing done; if she doesn't attend to 
all his wishes, let them be us hmull as 
they niiiy? That was what I did 
when I was a wife, though I did n't 
make half ho much fuss about lovinj^ 
my husband. Then, Janet had no 
children." .... Ah ! there Mam- 
my Dempster had touched a true 
spring, not perhaps of her son's cru- 
elty, Tmr of half of Janet's misery. 
Zf she had Ir.ul babes to rock to sleep, 

little ones to kneel in their night- 
dresses and say their prayers at her 
knees, — sweet noys and girls to put 
their younj]: arms round licr neck :nid 
kiss awnv In r tears, her poor hiiiiury 
heart would have been fed with strong 
love, and might never have needed 
that fiery poison to still its cravings. 
Mighty is the force of njotherhood ! 
says the p-ont trap:ic poet to us across 
the ages, linding, as usual, the simplest 
words for the snblimest fact, — d€tv6v 
r6 TtKTwtp cVmv. It transforms all 
things by its vital heat : it turns timid- 
ity into fierce conraj^e, anr^ (^readies--' 
deliancc into tremulous submission ; it 
turns thoughtlessness into foresight, 
and yet stills all anxiety into calm 
content ; it makes selfishness become 
self-denial, and given even to hard 
yariity the jj:lantM> of admiring love. 
Yes i it Janet had been a motJier, she 



might have been saved from much 
sin, and thcrdbre from much of tier 
sorrow. 

But do not believe that it was an^- 

thin^ either present or wanting m 
})oor Janet that formed the motive of 
her husband's cruelty. Cruelty, like 
evcry^ other vice, requires no motive 
outside itself, — it only requires op* 
portunity. You do not 8UT>]X)^ 
Dempster had gny motive for drink- 
ing beyond the craving for driuk ; the 
presence of brandy was the only neces- 
sary condition. And an tmloving, 
tyrannous, brutal man needs no mo* 
live to prompt his < nielty : he needs 
only the perpetual jiresence of a 
I woman he can cull bis own. A 
whole jmrk full of tame or timiA' 
I eyed animals to tormeiit at bis 
j would not serve him so well to glut 
Ibis lust of torture; tliey could not 
Jid as one woman does ; they couid 
not throw out the keen retorc which 
whets the edge of hatred. 

Janet's bitterness would overflow in 
ready words ; she was not to be matle 
mock by cruelty; she wuuid repeat 
of nothing in the face of injustice, 
though she wft subdued in a moment 
by a word or a look that rec.illfd the 
old days of fondnci^s ; and in runes 
of comparative calm would oUen re- 
cover her sweet woman's habit of ca- 
ressing playfiil afiection. But mek 
days were become rare, and poor 
Janet's soul was kept like n vexed 
sea» tossed l>y a new storm before the 
old waves have fallen. Frond, angry 
resistance and sullen endurance were 
now almost the onlv alternations she 
knew. iShe would bear it all proudly 
to the world, but proudly towards him 
too; her woman's weakness might 
shriek a cry for pity under a heavy 
blow, but voluntarilv she would do 
nothing to mollify him, unless he first 
relent^ What had she ever done to 
him but love him too well, but be- 
lieve in him too foolishly ? He had 
no pity on her tender flesh ; he could 
strike the soft neck he had once asked 
to kiss. Yet she would not admit her 
wretchedness ; she had married him 
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blindly, and 'Bhe ivonld bear it oot to [ 
the terrible end, whatever that ini^ht j 
be. Better this iniscrv tlian the blank 
that la/ for ber outeide ber mtvrhed 

bomc. 

But there was one person who 
heard all the plaints and all the out- 
bursts of bitterness and despair which 
Janet was never tempted to pour into 
any other car ; and alas ! in her worst 
moments. Janet would throw out wild 
reproaches against that |>atient listen- 
er. For the wrong that rouses our 
angry passions finds o-il v n ni'^ lium 
in us ; it passes tluuuirli us like a 
vihratiuu, and we iutiict what wc 
iMve snflered. 

Mrs. Ray nor saw too clearly all 
throajrh the winter that thing's were 
j^ett^iiiir worse in Orchard Street. She 
had evidence enough of it iu Janet's 
Tisits to her; and, though her own 
Tisits to her daughter were so timed 
that she saw little of Demnstcr per- 
sonally, she noticeil many indications, 
not ualy that iiu was drinking to 
greater excess, hut that he was begin- 
jung to lose that pby s 1 ( t ' | o wer of s u p- 
portin;^^ excess which had loii'^ been tlic 
admiration of such line spirits as Mr. 
Tomlinsun. It seemed as it Demp- 
ster had some consciousness of this^ 
— some new distrust of himself; for, 
before winter was over, it was ob- 
serred that he had renounced his habit 
of driving out alone, and was never 
seen in his gig without a servant by 
his s'de. 

Neniosis is lame, but she is of co- 
lossal stature, like the gods ; and some- 
times, while her sword is not yet un- 
sbeathed, she stretches out her huge 
left arm and grasps lier victim. The 
mighty hand is invisible, but the vic- 
tim totters under the dire clutch. 

The various symptoms that things 
wwe getting worse with the Denij>- 
sters aflforded Milby gossip something 
new to say on an old subject. Mrs. 
Dempster, every one remarked, 
looked more miserable than ever, 
though she kept up the old pretence 
of being happy and satisfiecL She 
was scarcely ever seen, as she used to 



be, going about on her good-natured 

errands ; and even old Mrs. Crewe, 
who had always l»ccn wilfully blind 
to anything wron;^^ in her favorite 
Janet,* was obliged to admit that she 
had not seem^ like herself lately* 
The poor thing 's out of health," 
said the kind little old lady, in answer 
to all gossip about Janet; ** her head- 
aches always were bad, and I know 
what headaches are ; why, they make 
one quite delirious sometimes. Mrs. 
Phipps, for her part, declared she 
would never accept an invitisifm to 
Dempster's again ; it was getting so 
very disagreeable to go there, Mrs. 
Dempster was often "so strange." 
To be sure, there were dreadful 
stories about the way Dempster used 
his wife ; but iu Mrs. 1 hipp's opin- 
ion, it was six of one and half a dozen 
of the other. Mrs. Dempster had 
never been like other women ; she had 
always a flighty way with her, carry- 
ing parcels of snuff to old Mrs. 
Pooke, and going to drink tea with 
Mrs. Brinley, the carpenter's wife; 
and then never taking cara of her 
clothes, always woarinfr the same 
things week-day or Sunday. A man 
has a poor loofvout with a wife of that 
sort. Mr. Phipps, amiable and la- 
conic, wondered how it was women 
were so fond of running each other 
down. 

Mr. Pratt having been called in 
provisionally to a patient of Mr. Pil- 
grim's in a case of compound firacture, 
observed in a friendly colloquy with 
his brother sur^^eon the next day : — 

" So Dempster has left otf driving 
himself, I see ; he won't end with a 
broken neck after all. Vou '11 have a 
case of meningitis and delirium tre- 
mens instead." 

"Ah," said Mr. Pilgrim, "he can 
hardly stand it mnch longer at the 
rate he *8 going on, one would think. 
He 's been confoundedly cut up about 
that business of Armstron-j's, I fancy. 
It may do him some harm, i)crhaps, 
but Dempster must have feathered nis 
nest pretty well ; he can afiord to lose 
a little bnsiiiess/' 
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"His business will outlast him, 
that 's i>iTtty rlear," said Pratt ; 
" he '11 run Uowu like a watch with a 
broken spring one of these days." 

Another pi-ognoskicof evil to Demp- 
ster came at the beginning of March. 
For t]\i-n little *' Mninsey " died — 
died .suiiilfiily. The huubemaid found 
her seated laotiooless in her arro'chair, 
her knitting fallen down, and the tor- 
loiie-ehell cat rc}>o2>in>: on it rare- 
proved. The little white old woman 
had ended her wintry u;^e of patient 
sorrow, believing to the la^jt that 
"Robert might have been a good 
hasband as he had been a good eon." 

When the earth was thrown on 
Manisey's coffin, and the son, in eraj>e 
Ecarf and hatl>and, turned away liuinc- 
ward, his good angel^ lingering with 
outstretched wing on the ed^c of the 
grave, ea.st otie despairing look after 
him, and tooiiL iiight ibrever. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The last week in March — three 
weeks after old Mrs. Demptiter died 
— occorped the nnpleaaant winding 
n|) of affairs between Dempster and 
Mr. Pryme, nnd under this additional 
source of irritation the attorney's di- 
urnal drunkenness had taken on its 
most ilWtempered and brutal phase. 
On the Friday morning, before setting 
out for Rotlierhv, he told Ids wife 
that he had invited " tonr men to din- 
ner at half past six tliat evening. 
The previous night had been a terrible 
one tor Janet, and when her husband 
broke hi< 'jrim morning silence to say 
these few words, she was looking so 
blank and listless that he added in a 
loud sharp key, " Do you hear what I 
say ? or must I tell the cook 1 " She 
started, and snid " Yes, I hear." 

"Then mind and have a dinner 
provided, and don't go mooning about 
like crazy Jane.** 

Half an hour afterwards Mrs. Ray- 
nor, quietly busy in her kitchen with 
her household labors, — tor she had 



osly a little twelve-year-old girl m a 
servant, — lieard with trfriilding' the 
rattling of the garden gate aiHl the 
opening of the outer door. She knew 
the step, and in one short momeat she 
lived befoitihand through the coming 
scene. She hurried out of the kitchen, 
' an<! there in the passage, as slic had 
i iclt, siood Jauet, her eyes worn as if 
by night-long walehing, her d^os 
careless, her step langnid. No cheer* 
ful morning greeting to her mother, 
— no kiss. She turned into the jiar- 
ior, and, seating herself on the sofa 
opposite her mother's chair, loolaed 
▼acantly at the walls and furnimre 
until the corners of her mouth b^an 
to tremble, nnd her dark eyes frlled 
with tears that lell unwi]>ed down her 
cheeks. The mother sat silently op- 
posite to her, albdd to speak. She 
felt sure there Avas nothing new the 
matter, — sure that the torrent of 
words would come sooner or later. 

** Mother I why don't you speak to 
me ? Jane burst out at last ; y^n 
don't care about my suflTerinir : \o\i 
arc binniing me because 1 Sod — be- 
cause 1 am miserable." 

**My child, I am not Uaming you, 
-—my heart is bleeding for yon. 
Your bend is bad this morning, — 
you have had a had ni^ht. Let rac 
make you a cup of tea now. Per- 
haps YOU did like yo« bveiriL* 
fast."* 

"Yes, that is what you always 
think, mother. It is the old stor}', 
you think. You don't ask mo what 
it is 1 have had to bear. Ton mm 
tired of hearing me. Yon are cruel, 
like the I'est; ever^ one is cruel in 
this world. Nothing hnt hlanie — 
hi; line — blame ; never any pity. God 
is CI uci to have sent me into the world 
to bear all this misery." 

" Janet, Janet, don't say so. It is 
not for us to jnd'^e : we must submit; 
we must be thankful for the gift of 
life." 

<*Thankfttl for lifiil Why shenid 
I he thankfull God has made me 

with a heart to feel, and he hns w nt 
me nothing but misery. How could 
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i lielp HI How Gould I know what 
would come 1 Why didn't yon tell 
me, mother? — wliy did you let ine 
marry ? Yon knew what brutes men 
could be ; and there 's no help forme, 
^ no hope. I can't kill myaelf ; I 've 
trk^; but I can't leave this world 
and go to another. There may bene 

£ity for me there, as tliere is none 
ere." 

"Janet, my ehild, there it pity. 
Have I ever done anything but love 

you ? And there is pity in God. 
lias n't he put pity into your heart 
for many a poor suderer ? Where 
did it eome ftom, if not from him 1 " 

Janet's nefYOus irritation now 
broke out into so^^ instead of com- 
plaininj^^s ; and her mother was thank- 
ful, for after that crisis there would 
Tery likely eome relenting, and tsn- 
denies9, and eomfMorative calm. She 
Went out to make some tea, and 
■when she returned witli the tray in 
her hands, Janet had dried her eyes 
and now taraed them towards her 
mother wilh a faint attempt to smile ; 
but the poor face, in its sad blurred 
beauty, looked all the more piteous. 

" Mother will insist upon her tea/* 
she said, "and I really think lean 
drink a cup. Bot I must go home 
directly* iot there are people coming 
to dinner. Cotild you go with me 
and help me. mother ? " 

Mrs. lio) uur was always ready to 
do that She went to Orchard Street 
with Janet, and remained with her 
throujrh the day, — comforted, as 
cvcnin«: approached, to see her be- 
come more cheerful and willing to at- 
tend to her toilet At half past five 
ewything was in order; Janet was 
dressed; and when the mother ha'l 
kissed her and said good by, she could 
not help pausing a moment in sor- 
rowful admiration at the tall rich 
iignre, looking all the grander for the 
plainness of the deep mourning dress, 
and the noble face with its massy 
folds of black hair, made matronly 
fry a simple white cap. Janet had 
that enduring beauty which belongs 
to pnre majestic outlme and depth of 
13 



tint Sorrow and neglect leaVe fheir 

traces on sik Ii ])eautv, but it thrills 
US to tlie last, like a glorious Greek 
temple, which, for all the loss it has 
suflcred from time and barbarous 
hands, has gained a solemn history^ 
and fills oar imagination the more be- 
cause it is incomplete to the sense. 

It was six o'clork before DcTiipster 
returned from llotherbv'. lie iiad evi- 
dently drank a great deal, and was in 
an angry humor ; but Janet, who had 
gathered some little courage and for- 
bearance from the consciousness that 
she hod done her best to-day, was de- 
termined to speak pleasantly to him. 

" Robert/' she said gently, as she 
saw him seat himself in the dining- 
room in his (lijstv snutfv clothes, and 
take some documents out of his pock- 
et, " will yon not wash and change 
yoor dress f It will refresh you." 

**r^ve me alone, will you ? " said 
Dempster, in his most brutal tone 

" Do change your coat and waist- 
coat, they are so dusty. 1 'vo laid 
all your wings out ready." 

" O you have, have yon ? " After 
a few minutes he rose very deliberate- 
ly and walked up stairs into his beil- 
room. Janet had often bcci^scolded 
before for not laying oat his dothes, 
and she thought now, not without 
some wonder, tlru this attention of 
hers had brought him to compliance. 

Presently he called out, "Janet!" 
and she went np stairs. 

"Herel Take that!" be said, as 
soon as she reached the door, flinging 
at her the coat she had laid out. 
"Another time, leave mo to do as I 
please, will you ? " 

The coat, flung with great force, 
only brushed her shoulder, and fell 
some distance within the drawing- 
room, the door of which stood open 
just opposite. 'She hastily retreated 
as she saw the waistcoat oomlng, and 
one by one the clothes she bad 
out were all flung into the drawing- 
room. 

Janet's face flashed with anger, and 
for the first time in her life her resent- 
ment orereame the long •cherished 
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pride that made Tier hide her grieft 

nom the world. There arc moments 
when by some stranj^e imi)iilse we 
contradict our past selves, — fatal 
moment!, when a fit of passion, like 
a iara stream, lays low the work of 
half our lives. Janet thought: "I 
will not pick up the clothes; they 
shall lie there until the visitors come, 
and he shall he ashamed of himself/' 

There was a knocic at the door, 
and she made haste to seat herself in 
the drawin^'-room, lest the servant ' 
should enter and remove the clothes, 
which were lying half on the table 
and half on the ground. Mr. Lowme 
entered with a less familiar visitor, a 
client of Dempster's, and the next 
moment Dempster himself came in. 

His eye fell at once on the clothes, 
and then turned for an instant witli 
a devilish glance of concentrated 
hatred on Janet, who, still flushed 
and excited, aftccted unconseioiisness. i 
After shaking hands with his visitors, 
he immediately rang the belL 

"Take those clothes away,'' he 
siiid to the servant, not looking at 
Janet afrain. 

During dinner, she kept up her as- 
sumed Sir of indifference, and tried 
to seem in high spirits, laaghing and 
talking more than usual. In reality, 
she felt as if she had defied a wild 
beast within the four walls of his den, 
and he was crouching backward in 
preparation for his deadly spring. 
Dempster afTected to ttik» no notice 
of her, talked obstrepmnsly, and 
drank steadily. 

About eleven the party dispersed, 
with the exception of Mr. Bndd, who 
had joined them after dinner, and ap<- 
pearerl disposed to stny drinking a lit- 
tle lon^iCT. Janet began to hope that 
he would stay Iqng enough for Demp- 
ster to become heavy and stupid, and 
so to fall asleep down stairs, which 
was a rare but occasional ending of 
his nights. She told the servants to 
sit up no longer, and she herself un- 
dmssed and went to bed, trying to ■ 
client her imagination into the Mief , 
that the day was ended for her. Bat ' 



when she lay down, she became mom 

inr<^ns('!y nwake than ever. "Every- 
thing she had taken this evening 
seemed only to stimulate her sensesr 
and her apprehensions to new viTid-' 
ness. Her heart beat violently, and 
she heard every sonnd in the house. 

At last, when it was twelve, she 
heard Mr. Budd go out ; she heard 
the door slam. Dempster had not 
moved. Was he asleep? Wonld he 
fori:rt ? The minute seemed long, 
' while, with a qnickening pnlsc, she 
was on the stretch to catch evexy 
sound. 

" Janet I " The lond jarrine Toioe 
seemed to strike her like a nnried 

weapon. 

*' Janet!" he called n^-iiin, mo%'ing 
out of tilc dining-room to ilie iuot of 
the stairs. 

There was a panie of a minute. 
"If vou don't come, I '11 kill von.** 
Another pause, and she heard him 
turn back into the dining-room. He 
was gone for a light, — perhaps for a 
weapon. Perhaps l» would kill her. 
Let him. Life was as liidcons as 
death. For years she had been rush- 
ing on to some unknown but certain 
horror; and now she was dose npetik 
it. She was almost glad. She was 
in a state of flushe d feverish defiance 
that neutralized her woman's terrors. 

She heard his heavy step on the 
stairs ; she saw the slowly advancing 
Jight Then she saw the tall massive 
figure, and the heavy face, now fierce 
with drunken rage. He had nothing 
but the candle in his hand. He set 
it down on the table, and advanced 
dose to the bed. 

** So you think von '11 defy me, do 
yon? We'll sec how long that will 
last. Get up, madam; out of bed 
this instant I 

In the dose presence of the dread- 
ful man, — of this huge cmahing force, 
armed with savafre will, — poor Janet's 
desperate defiaiu i! all lorsook her. and 
her terrors came back. Xrembiing 
■ she got up, and stood helpless in her 
.nightdress before her husband. 
' He seized her with his heavy gmsp 
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,hf tho fliioaldftr, and piuhed her be- 
fore him. 

" 1 *ll cool your hot spirit foryoa ! 
I '11 teach you lu brave iiie 1 " 

Slowly ne pushed her along before 
him, down etaira and through the 
passage, where a small oil lamp was 
still fTiekering. What was he j^ing 
to do to her I Shu thought every mo- 
ment he was goiug to daiih her before 
bim on the gronnd. But she gave no 
■mam, — sSie only trembled. 

He pushed her on to tho entr.inco, 
and held her firmly in liib f^raip while 
he lifted the latch of the door. Tiiea 
ho opened tho door a little way, 
thrust her out, and slammed it bo- 
hind her. 

For a short space, it seemed like a 
deliverance to Janet. Tho harsh 
nonheii4t wind, that blew trough 
her thin nightdress, and sent her 
lon;X heavy bhick hair slreimin;^, 
seemed iiku the breath of pity utter 
the grasp of that threatening mon- 
ster. But soon the sensd of release 
from an overpowering terror gave 
way before tho sense of the fate that 
had really com^ upon her. 

This, then, was what she hud been 
travelling towards through her long 
years of misery 1 Not yet death. Oh! 
if she had been brave enough for it, 
death would have biK'n better. The 
servants nlept at the back of the house ; 
it was impossible to make tham hear, 
so that tney might let her in again 
quietly, wicboutner husband's knowl- 
ed.u;e. And she would not h;ivc tried. 
He had thrust her out, and it should 
be forever. 

There wonid have been dead silence 
in Orchard Street but for the whist- 
ling of the wind and the swirling of 
the March dust on the pavement. 
Thick clouds covered the sky ; every 
door was closed ; every window was 
dark. No ray of light foil on the tall 
white %nrc that stood in lonely mis- 
ery on the door-step ; no eye rested 
on Janet as she sank down on the 
cold stone, and looked into the dis- 
mal night 8ha seemed to be look* 
ing into her own blank future. 



CHAPTER XT. 

The stony street, the bitter north- 
east wind and daikness, — and iu the 
midst of them a tender woman thrust 
out from her husband's home in her 
thin ni«,^htdress, the harjih wind cut- 
ting her n;ikcd feef, and drivin;^: her 
long hair away trom her half-clad 
bosom, where the poor heart is 
crushed with anguish and despair. 

The drowning man, urged by the 
supreme agony, lives in an instant 
through all Ids happy and unhappy 
past : when the dark iiood has fallen 
like a curtain, memory, in a single 
moment, sees the drama acted over 
affain. And even in those earlier cri- 
ses, whieh are but types of death, — 
when we are cut od' abruptly from the 
lifo we have known, when we can no 
longer expect to-morrow to resemble 
yesterday, and finfl ourselves by some 
sudden shock on tho contines of the un* 
known, — there is often the same sort 
of lightning-flash through tiie dark 
and nnfireqaented chamMrs of mem* 
ory. 

When Janet sat down shivering on 
the door-stone, with the door shut up- 
on her past life, and tho future black 
and nnshapen before her as the night, 
the scenes of her childhood, her yoatfa» 
and her painful womanhood, rushed 
back upon her consciousness, and 
made one pictuni with her present des- 
olation. The petted child taking her 
newest toy to bed with her, — the 
young girl, proud in strength and 
beauty, dreaming that life was an easy 
thing, and that it was pitiful weakness 
to be unhappy, — the bride, passing 
with trembling joy from tiie outer 
court to the inner sanctuary of wo- 
mnn's lif.', — the v*'ife, be^innin^x her 
initiation into sorrow, wounded, re- 
senting, yet still hoping and forgiving, 
— the poor broised woman, seeking 
through wearer yea» the one refoge 
of despair, oblivion : — Janet seemed 
to herself nil these in the same mo- 
ment that she was conscious of being 
seated on the cold stone under the 
aboek of a new misery. All her early 
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gladness, all her bright hopes and il- 
lusions, all her irit't^ of I c;iuty and af- 
fection, stTvcd only lo darken the rid- 
dle of her lite ; tiiey were the betray- 
ing promiNS of a cruel destiny which 
had brought out those sweet btossoms 
only that the winds and storms might 
have a ^^reatcr work of desolation, 
which had*iiursed her likeapet fuwu 
into teoderness and Ibnd expectation, 
only that she might feel a keener ter- 
ror in the clutch of the j)anthcr. Her 
mother had sometinu's said that trou- 
bles were bent to luuke us better and 
draw ns nearer to God. What mock- 
cry that seemed to Janet ! Her trou- 
bles had been sinking her lower from 
year to year, pressing u])on her like 
heavy fever-laden vapors, and pervert- 
ing the very plenitude of her nature 
into a deeper source of disease. Her 
wretchedneas had been a perpetual- 
ly ti^^htenin<r instrument of torture, 
^vhich had gradually absorln-d all the 
uiher seusibilities ot her nature into 
the sense of pain and the maddened 
craving fur rcite£ O, if some ray of 
hope, of pity, of consolation, would 
pierce through the horrihlc ploom, slic 
niiiiht believe thrn in a Divine love, 
in a Heavenly Father who cared for his 
children t But now she had no faith, 
no trust. There was nothing she 
could lean on in the wide ^vorM, for 
her mother was only a fellow-sufVerer 
in her own lot. 1 he poor patient wo- 
man could do little more than mourn 
with her daughter: she had humble 
resignation cnouph to sustain her own 
soul, hnt s'lc fonld no more give com- 
fort and fortitude to Janet, than the 
withered ivy-covered trunk can bear 
up its strong, fnll-boughcd offspring 
crashing: down under an Alpine storm. 
Jiirtot folt she was nlone : no htrmnn 
soul had ineasun d her anguish, had 
undcrstooil her self-despair, had en- 
tered into her sorrows and her sins 
with that deep-sighted sympathy 
which is "wiser than all blame, more 
potent than all reproof, — such sym- 
pathy as had swelled her own heart 
K>r many a snflferer. And if there was 
any Divine i^ty, she could not feel it ; 



it kept aloof from her, it poured no 

halm into her wounds, it stretched 
out no iiand lo bear up her weak re- 
solve, lo tortiiy her Ikiutiug courage. 

Now, in her utmost loneliness, she 
shed no tear : slie sat staring fixedly 
into the d:irkncss, while inwardly she 
gazed at her own past, almost losir><^ 
the sense that it was her own, or that 
she was anything more than a specta- 
tor at a strange and drcadfU play. 

The loud sound of the church 
clock, striking one, startled her. She 
had liot been there more than half an 
hour, then / And it seemed to her as 
if she had been there half the night. 
Bhe was getting benumbed with cold. 
With that strong instiucfhc firend of 
pain and death which Imd maiJo her 
recoil fix>m suicide, she bt^irted up, 
and the disagreeable sensation of rest* 
ing on her benumbed feet hdped Id 
recall her ccmpletely to the sense of 
the jjrcsent. The wind was beginning 
to make rents in the clouds, and there 
came every now and then a dim light 
of stars that frightened her more than 
the dinkness ; it was like a cruel fm- 
per jiointing her out in her wretched- 
ncbs and humiliation ; it made her 
shudder at the thought of tite moni- 
ing twilight. What could she do? 
Not go to her mother, — not rouse 
her in the dead of nijiht to t*dl her 
thiii. Ikr mother would think she 
was a spectre , it would be enough 
to km iier whh horror And the 
way there was SO long .... if she 
(;ho*i:l(l meet Fome one . . . yet 
she ni\ist seek some shelter, some- 
where to hide herself. Five doors off 
there wwt Mrs. Pettii^r's; that kind 
woman would take her i n . 1 1 wa s of 
no use now to be proud and mind 
about the world's knoMir-p : she had 
nothing to wish for, noihing to care 
about ; only she could not help ahud* 
dering at tfie thought of braving the 
mommg light, there in the 5<tieet, — 
she was frightened at the thought of 
spending long hours in the cold. 
I^ife might mean angtiish, might 
mean despair; but — O, she must 
clutch it, though with bleeding fin- 
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gers ; her feet must ding to the firm 
eailh that t\.c pimliglit would revisit, 
not slip iJito the untried abyss, where 
she might long even for familiar 
pains. 

Janet trod slowly with her naked 
feet on the rough pavement, trem- 
blin'j: tit the fitful gleams of starlight, 
and supporting herself by the wall, 
OS the gusts of. wind drove right 
against her. The very wind was 
cruel : it tried to push her back from 
the door whore she wanted to go and 
knock and a^k lor pity. 

Mrs. Pettifer's house did not look 
into Oreluurd Street : it stood a little 
way up a wide passage which opened 
into the street through an archwny. 
Janet turned up the aichway, and 
saw a faint light coming from Mrs. 
Potttfer's bedroom wiMOW. The 
glimmer of a rushlight from a room 
where a friend was Ivhii? was like a 
ray of mercy to Janet, after tluit 
long, long time of darkness and lone- 
liness ; it would not be to dreadful to 
awake Mrs. Petti fcr as she bad 
thouf^ht. Yet she Hn^rered some ruin- 
utes at the door before she ^'^atiit i od 
courage to knock; sliv; felt wi It' ihc 
sound most betray her to others be- 
sides Mrs. Pettifer, though there M-as 
no other dwelling that opened into 
the passage, — only warehouses and 
ou^b^ildings. There was no gravel 
fyr her to throw up at the window, 
nothing but heavy pavement; there 
was no door-bcU ; she must knock. 
Her first rap was very timid, — one 
feeble fall of the knocker ; and then 
she stood still again for manpr min- 
utes; but presently she rallied her 
courage and knocked several times 
together, not loudly, hut rapidly, so 
that Mrs. Pettifer, if she only heard 
the sound, could not mistake ft. And 
ahe had heard it, for by and by the 
casement of her window was opened, 
and Janet perceived that she was 
bending out to try and discern who it 
was at the door. 

** It is I, Mrs. Pettifer ; it is Janet 
'Dempster* Take me in, for pity's 
>aaks. . 



Mereifiil Ood I what has happea* 

cd^" 

" Kobert has tnrned me out. I 
have been in the cold a long while.'' 

Mrs* Petti^ said no more, but 
hurried away from the window, and 
was soon at the door with a light in 
her hand. 

** Como in, my poor dear, come in,** 
said the good woman in a tremulous 
voice, drawing Janet within the door. 
" Come into my warm hed, and may- 
God in heaven save and comfort 
you." 

The pitying eyes, the tender voice, 
the warm touch, caused a rush of new 
feeling in Janet Ucr heart swelled, 
and she burst out suddenly, like a 
child, into loud passionate sobs. Mrs. 
Pettifer could not help crying with 
her, but she said, '* Come up stairs, 
my dear, come. J>oii*t Imger ia tho 
cold." 

She drew the poor sobbing thing 
gently up stairs, and persuaded her 
to get into the warm bed. But it 
was long before Janet could lie down. 
She sat leaning her head on her 
knees, wnvulsed by sobs, while the 
motherly woman covered her with 
clothes and held her arms round her 
to comfort her with warmth. At last 
the hysterical passion had exhausted 
itself, and she fell back on the pillow ; 
but her throat was still agitated by 
piteous afkorsobs, snch as shako a 
little child even when it has found a 
refuge fix>m its alarms on Its moth* 

cr's lap. 

Now Janet was getting quieter, 
Mrs. Pettifer determined to go down 
and make a cup of tea, the first thing 

a kind old woman thinks of as a sol- 
ace and restorative under all calami- 
ties. Happily there was no danger 
of awaking her servant, a heavy girl 
of sixteen, who was snoring blissfully 
in the attic, and might be kept igno- 
rant of the way in which Mrs. 
Dempster had come in. So Mrs. 
Pettifer busied herself with rousing 
the kitchen fire, which was kept in 
under a huge *' raker,** — a possibil- 
ity by which the coal of the midland 
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conrtn'' ^ ntnnes for all its slowness 
ana wintc a>hcs. 

When she carried np tlie tea» Janet 
was lying quite still ; the spasmodic 
limitation liail ceased, and slie scrmcd 
lo>t }i> thou;;lu; her eyes were tixed 
vac untly on i ho rushlight shade, and 
all the lineB of soirow were deepened 
in her face. 

" Now, my dear," said l^Irs Pctli- 
fer, " let nic persuade you to drink a 
cup of tea ; you '11 liiid it warm ^ou 
and bootlie you very much, ^hy, 
dear heart, vour feet are like ice still. 
JHoWp do wnk this tea, and I Ml 
wrap 'cm up in flannel^ and then 
thev '11 ;^'et warm." 

Janet turned her dark eyes on her 
old friend and stretched out her arms. 
She was too much oppressed to say 
anything ; her sufferin<^ lay like a 
heavy weight on her power ot' spee( h ; 
but sae wanted to kiss the good kind 
woman, Mrs. Pettifer, setting down 
tliL uup, bent towards tho sad hoauti- 
ful face, and Janet kissed her with 
earnest . acraniental kisses, — such 
kisses as seal a new and eloscr bond 
between the helper and the helped. 

She drank the tea obediently. " It 
does warm me," she said. ''But 
wjw v(m will get into bed. I shall 
he stiii now." 

Mrs Pettifer felt it was the best 
thing she could do to lie down quietly 
and say no more. She hoped Janet 
niiirht go to Flcrp. As for herself, 
witii that tcndeney to wakefulness 
common to adyaueed years, she found 
it impossible to compose herself to 
sleep again after this agitating sur- 
prise. She lay listening to the eloek, 
wondering what liad led to this new 
outrage of Dempster's, praying ^or 
the poor thing at her side, and pity- 
ing the mother who wonld haye to 
hcMT it all to-morrow. 



CHAPTER XVI 

Janet lay still, as she had prom- 
ised i but the tea, which hud wuriiied 



her and given her a sense of greater 
bodily ease, had only heightened the 
previous exeitement of her brain. 
Her ideas had a new vividness, which 
made her I. t ! as if she had only seen 
life through a dim haze before ; her 
thoughts, instead of springing from 
the action of her own min^ were 
external existences, that thrust them- 
selves imjierionsly upon her like 
haunting visions. The future took 
shape after shape of mii^jry bcloro 
her, always ending in her being drag' 
ged back again to her old life of terror, 
and stupor, and fevered despair. Her 
husband had so long overshadowed 
her life that her imn<.'inat:on could 
iii)t keep hold of a eondition in ifyhich 
that great dread was absent; and 
even his absence'— what was iti 
only a dreary vacant flat, where there 
was nothing to strive after, nothing 
to long lor. 

At last, the light of morning quencb- 
ed the rushlight, and Janet's thoughts 
became more and more fragmentary 
and confused. She was every mo- 
ment slipping off the level on w hich 
she lay thinking, down, down into 
some depth from which she tried to 
rise n^ain with a start. Slumber was 
stealing over her weary brain : that 
uneasy slumber which h only better 
than wretched waking, because the 
life we seemed to live in it determines 
no wretched future, because the things 
wc do and suffer in it are bnt hate- 
ful shadows, and leave no impress 
that petrifies into an irreyocabla 
past. 

She had scarcely been asleep an 
hour when her movements became 
more violent, her mntterings more 
frequent and agitated, till at last she 
started up with a smothered cry, and 
looked wildly round her, shaking with 
terror. 

*• Don't he frightened, dear Mrs. 
Dempster," said Mrs. Pettifer, who 
was up and dressing, " von are with 
me, vour old friend, Mrs. Pettifbr. 

Nothing will harm you." 

Janet sank bark again on her 
pillow, &tiU trcmbiing. After lying 
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Bihnt a little while, she said : " It was 
a horrible dream. Dear Mrs. Petti- 
for, doa't let any one know lam here. 
Keep it a secret If ho finds out, 
he will come and drag mo back 
again." 

No, my dear, depend on me. I Ve 
just thou<f ht I shall send the servant 
home on a holiday, — I Ve promised 
her a good while. I 'II send her ' 
away as soon as she *s had her break- 
fast, and bhe 'U have no oeca^iun to 
know you 're here. There *s no hold- 
ing servants' tongues, if yon let 'em 
know anything. What they don't 
know, they won't tell ; you may 
trust 'em so far. But should u't you 
like me to go aud tcich your moth- 
er?'* 

"No, not yet, not jeL I can't 
bear to see her yet " 

" Well, it shall be just as you like. 
Kow try and get to sleep again. I 
shall leave you for an hour or two, 
and send off Phoeba, and then bring 
you some breakfast. I *11 lock the ' 
door behind me, so that the girl 
may n't come in by chance." 

The daylight changes the aspect of 
misery to us, as of everything else, 
lu the ni:;ht it presses on our imaizina- 
tion, — the forms it takes are false, 
fitful, exaggerated; in broad day it 
sickens oar sense with the dreary per- 
sistence of definite measurable reality. 
The man who looks with ghastly 
horror on all his property aflame in 
the dead of night has not half the 
sense of destitution he will have in 
the morning, when he walks over the 
ruins lying blackene I in the pitiless 
sunshine. That moment of iutensest 
depression was come to Janet, when 
the daylight which showed her the 
walls, and chairs, and tables, and sJl 
the commonplace reality that sur- 
rounded hor, se '!iicii to lay bare the 
future too, and bring out into oppres- 
sive distinctness all the details of a 
weary life to be lived ftom day today, 
with no hope to strengthen her aijainst 
that evil habit, which she loatlied in 
retrospect aud yet was powerless to 
resist. Her husband would never 



consent to her living away from him : 
she was become necessary to his 
tyranny; he wonld never willingly 
loosen his grasp on her. She had a 
vague notion of some protection the 
law might give her, if she could prove 
her life in danger from him ; but she 
shrank utterly, as she had always 
done, from any active, ])ublie resist- 
ance or ven^'canee : she felt too crush- 
ed, too faulty, too liable to reproach, 
to have the courage, even if she had 
had the wish, to put herself openly in 
the position of a wronged woman 
seekin;^ redress. She had no streni^th 
to sustain her in a course of self- 
defence and independence : there was 
a darker shadow over her lift than the 
dread of her husband, — it was the 
shadow of self-des])air. The easiest 
thing would be to go away and hide 
herself from him. But then there was 
her mother : Robert had all her little 
property in his hands, and that little 
was scarcely enough to keep her in 
coinfort without his ni l If Janet 
went away alone he would be sure to 
periccutc her mother ; and if she did 
go away, — what then? She must 
work to maintain herself; she mnst 
exert hers^'lf, weary and hopeless as 
she was, to begin life afresh. How 
hard that seemed to her! Janet's 
nature did not belie her grand fiuse 
and form : there was enei^y, there 
was strenj2:th in it; but it was the 
strength of the vine, v. huh must 
have its broad leaves and rich clusters 
borne up by a firm stay. And now 
she had nothing to rest on, — no 
faith, no love. If her mother had 
been very feeble, aged, or sickly, 
Janet's deep pity and tenderness might 
have made a daughter's duties an 
interest and a solace ; bat Mrs. Bfij- 
nor had never needed tendance ; she 
had always been givinp: help to her 
daughter ; she had always been a 
sort of humble ministering spirit ; and 
it was one of Janet's pangs of memory, 
that instead of being her mother's 
comfort, she had been her mother's 
trial. Everywhere the same sadness I 
I Her life was a stm - dried, barren 
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tract, wlicre there was no shadow, 
and where all the waters were bit- 
ter. 

No I She snddenljr thought — and 
the thought was like an electric shock 

— there waj^ otic spot in her memory 
whicli sooined to promise her an iin- 
iricd spring, where the water:* uii^ht i 
be sweet. That short interview with 
Mr. Trvan had come back upon her, 

— his voice, his words, liis look, which | 
told her th it hv l.uww sorrow. His 
wonU had implied Unit lie thought his 
death was near; yet ho had a faith 
which enabled him to labor»^ enabled 
him to g-ivc comfort to others. That 
look of his came hack on her with a 
vividness j^reater than it had had for 
her in reality : surely he know more 
of the secrets of sorrow than other 
men ; perhaps he had some message 
of comfort, different from the feeble 
words she had l)een used to hear from 
others. She was tired, she was sick 
of that barren exhortation, — Do right, 
and keep a clear conscience, and God 
will reward you, and your tronl)lcs 
will be easier to bear. ISlie wanted 
htrewjth to do right, — she wanted some- 
thing to rely on besides her own reso- 
lutions ; for was not the path behind 
lier all strewn witli hrohm resolutions ? 
How could ^he trust in new ones ^ 
She had often lieard Mr. Tryun 
]au<;hed at for being fond of great 
sinners. She began to see a new 
meaninij in those words ; he wonld 
perhaps understand her he]y>]essness, 
her wants. If she could pour out her 
heart to him! if she could for the 
first time in her life unlock all the 
chambers of her soul! 

The impulse to confession nimost 
always requires the presence of a trcsh 
ear and a fresh heart; and in our 
moments of spiritual need, the man to 
whom wc have no tie but our common 
nature seems nearer to us than mother, 
brother, or friend. Our daily familiar 
life is but a hiding of ourselves from 
each other behind a screen of trivial 
words and deeds, and those who sit 
^vith us at the same hearth are often 
the farthest off trom the deep human i 



som! within \\^, full of lUUfOkeil CSlH 
and unacted good. 

When Mrs. Pettifer came back to 
her, turning the key and opening the 
door very gently, Janet, instead of 
being asleep, as ner good friend had 
lioped, was intensely occupied with 
her new thought. She Ionised to ask 
Mrs. Pettier if she contd see Mr* 
Try an ; but she was arrested by doubts 
and timidity. He might not feel for 
her, — he might be shocked at her 
confession, — he might talk to her of 
doctrines she could not understand or 
believe. She could not make up her 
mind yet ; but she was too restless 
under this mental struggle to remain 
in bed. 

" Mre. Pettifer," she said, " I can'l 
lie here any longer; I must get up^ 
Will you lend me some clothe ? " 

Wrapped in such drapery as Mrs. 
Pettifer could find for her tall fijs^ure, 
Janet went down into the little parlor, 
and tried to take some of the oresJE- 
fast her friend had prepared for her. 
But her eflbrt was not a successful 
one; her cup of tea and bit of toast 
were only half finished. The leaden 
weight of discouragemen t pressed upon 
her more and more heavily. The 
^vi^(l hrid fallen, and a drizzling rain 
I) at I come on; there was no prospect 
irom Mrs. Pcttifcr's parlor but a blank 
wall ; and as Janet looked out at the 
window, the rain and the smoke- 
blackened bricks seemed to lilend 
tlieniseives in sickening identity with 
her desolation of spirit and the head- 
achy weariness of her bodr. 

Mrs. I'ettifer got through her hoaso- 
hold work ns soon as she could, and 
sat down with her sewing, hoping 
that Janet would perhaps be able to 
talk a little of what had passed, and 
find somei^ief b} unbosoming herself 
in that way. But Janet could not 
spoftk to her; she was importuned 
with the longing to see Mr. Try an, 
and yet hesitating to express it. 

Two hours passed in this way. 
The rain went on drizzling, and 
Janet sat still, leaning her aching 
head on her hand, and looking alter>^ 
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natelj at the fire and ont of the win- 1 
dnw. She folt tins could not last, — 
this motionless, vaciiut misery. She 
must determine on something, she 
must take some 8tep ; and yet eTery- 
tbing^ was so difficalt. ^ 

It was one o'clock, and Mw. Petti- 
fer rose from her seat, saying, "I 
must go and see about dinner." 

Tlie movement end the sound 
startled Janet ftom hat lererj. It 
seemed as if an opportunity were es- 
c.ipin<^ her, and she said hastily : •* Is 
Mr. Tryan in the town to-day, do you 
think ? 

" No, I should think not, being 
Saturday, you know," said Mrs. Pot- 
tifer, her face lighting up with pleas- 
ure ; " but he imuld come, if he was 
sent for. I can send Jesson's boy 
with a note to him anv time. Should 
you like to see him 1 ' 

" Ye^, T think I should." 

« Then I'll send for him this in- 
stant." 

OHAPX£B XVn. 

When Dempster awoke in the 
morning, he was at no loss to account 

to himself for the f5wjt that Janet was 
not by his side. Ills hours of drunk- 
enness were not cut off from his other 
hours by any blank wall of oblivion ; 
he romembored what Janet had dono 
to offend him the evening before, he 
remembared what he had done to her 
at midni;i:1it, just as he would have 
rcmeuibcrcd if he had been consulted 
about a right of road. 

The remembrance gaye him a defl- 
niie groumi for tho extra ill'hamor 
which had attended his waking every 
morning this week, but he would not 
admit to him<<elf that it cost him any 
anxiety. ** Pooh," he said inwardly, 
"she would go straight to her 
mothar's. She 's as timid as a har-c ; 
and she '11 never let anybody know 
abuut it. She 'il be back again before 
niglit." 

Bat it would be as well for the ser- 
Viati not topanow anything of the 

13* 



affair ; so he collected the clothes she 
had taken off the night before, and 
threw them into a fire-proof closet, of 
which he always kept the key in his 
pocket. When he went du \ u stairs 
he said to the housemaid : " Mrs. 
Dempster is gone to her mother's; 
briu^ in the breakfast" 

The servants, aocnstomed to hear 
domestic broils, and to see their mis* 
tress put on her bonnet liastily and go 
to her mother's, thought it only some- 
thing a little worse than usual that 
she should have eone thither in con- 
sequence of a viment quarrel, eitlier 
at midnight, or in the early morning 
before they were up. The housemaid 
told the cook what she supposed had 
happened; the cook shook her head 
and said, " Eh, dear, dear ! " but they 
both expected to see their mistress 
back again in an hour or two. 

Dempster, on his return home tho 
evening betbre, bad ordered his man, 
who lived away from the house, to 
bring up his horse and gig from the 
stables at ten. After breakfast ho 
said to the housemaid, " No one need 
sit up for me to-night ; I shall not b© 
at home till to-morrow evening " ; and 
then ho walked to the office to give 
some orders, ezpecdng, as he re- 
turned, to see the man waiting with 
his gig. Bat thongh the church 
clock had struck ten, no gig was 
there. In Dempster's mood this was 
moie ihan enough to exasperate hira. 
He went in to take his accustomed 
glass of brandy before setting out, 
promising himself the satisfaction of^ 
presently thunderinff at Dawes for 
being a few minutes behind his time. 
An outbreak of temper towards lils 
man was not common with him ; for, 
Dempster, like most tyrannous peo- 
ple, had that dastardly kind of self- 
restraint which enabled him to con- 
trol his temper where it suited his own 
convenience to do so ; and feeling the 
value of Dawes, a steady, punctual 
follow, he not only gave him high 
wages, but usually treated him with 
exceptional civility. This morning, 
however, ill-humor got the better of 
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prndence, and Dempster was deter- 
mined to rate him soundly; a resolu- 
tion for which Dawes gave him much 
better ground than he expected. Five 
minnteft ten niinntes, a quarter of an 
hour, had passed, and Dempster was 
setting' off to the st;il»U»'5 in a htirk street 
to see what was the cause of the lieiay, 
when Dawes appeared with ihe gig. 

" Wbat the devil do tou keep me 
here fori" tliuudered Dempster, 
" kicking my heels like n boi:;j;:ir]y 
tailor waiting for a carrier's cart { 
1 ordered you to be here at ten. We 
might have driven to Whitlow by 
this time." 

" Why, one o' the traces was welly 
i' two, an* I had to take it to Brady s 
to be mended, an' he did n't get it 
done i' time." 

" Then why did n't yon take it to 
him last night? Because of yonr 
damiu d laziness, I suppose. Do you 
think i give you wages for you to 
choose your own hours, and come 
dawdling up a quarter of an bonr n^- 
tcr my timet " 

Come, give me good words, will 
yer?" said Dawes, sulkilr. "I'm 
not lazy, nor no man shall call me 
lazy, I know ¥rdl onnff what yon gi' 
me wa^es fbr ; it's for doin' what yer 
won't find many men as *ull do." 

" What, you impudent tKiouudrel," 
said Dempster, getting into the gig, 
^'you think you 're necessary to me, do 
^on ? As if a beastly bueket-carrying 
idiot like you was n't to be got any 
day. Look out for a now master, 
then, who '11 pay you for not doing as 
you 're bid." 

Dawes's blood was now fairly up. 
'•'I'll look out for a master as has 
got a Ix'^rcr ohriricter nor a lyin*, 
bletheriir drunkard, an' I shouldn't 
hev to so fur." 

' Demuster, fiirions, enatched the 

whip nrom the socket, and gave 
Dawes a cnt wliich he meant to fall 
across his shoulders, sayinjj, " Take 
that, sir, and go to hell with you ! " 
• Dawes was in the act of turning 
with the reins in his hand when the 
lash-lidly and^the fiul went- agcoss Ins 



face. With wlnte lips, he said, 

liave the law on yer for that, lawyer 
as y' are," and threw the reins on the 
horse's back. 
Dempster leaned Ibrward, seiaed 

the reins, and drove off. 

" W} ly, tliero 's your friend Demp- 
ster driving out without his roan 
again," said Mr. Luke Byles, who wa^) 
chatting with Mr. Budd in the Bridge 
Way. "What a fool he iatodiive 
that two-wheeled thing! he'll get 
pitched on his head one of these days." 

" Not he," said Budd, nodding to 
Dempster as he passed ; "he a got 
nine JiveSj Dempster bas^" 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

It was dusk, and the candles were 
lighted, before Mr. Trv an V nocked at 
Mrs. Pettifer's door. Her messenger 
had brought back word that he was not 
at home, and all the afternoon Jaaet 
had heen agitated by the fear that he 
would not come ; but as soon as that 
anxiety was removed by the knock at 
the door, she felt a sudden rush of 
doubt and timidity; she tnembledand 
turned cold. 

Mr?, rrttifcr went to open the 
door, and told Mr. Tryan, in as few 
words as possible, what had happened 
in the night. As he laid down his 
hat and prepared to enter the parlor, 
she said : " I won't go in with yon, 
for I think perhaps she would father 
see you go in alone." 

Janet, wrapped op in a large white 
shawl which threw her dark face into 
startling relief, was seated with her 
eyes turned anxiously towards the 
door when Mr. Tryan entered. He 
had not seen her since their interview 
at Sally Martin's long monilis sgo ; 
and he ielt a strong movement of 
eompns«;ion at the sight of the pain- 
strickcii face which seemed to hear 
wiitteu on it the signs of all Jauet's 
intervening misery. Her heart gave- 
a great leap, as her ey(|i met his ones 
more.- l^oJ she had ne^deceivedJisr« 
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self: there WW all the sincerity, all 
Ihe sadneM, all the deep pity in them, 
her memory had told her of; more 
than it had told her, for in propor- 
tion as his face had become thinner 
and more worn, his eyes appeared to 
Iwfe gathered mtenaltjr. 

He came forward, and, patting out 
Ids hand, said, " I am so irl?\d you 
cent for me, — I am so thanklui you 
thought I conld be any comfort to 
Ton. JaiMfttook hUliafid in adeace. 
»be was anable to vttar any words of 
mcro po!?toTifss, or oven of gratitude ; 
her heart was too full of other words 
that had welled up the moment she 
met his pitying glance, and ftlt her 
doabts fall awajr. 

Thcr sat down opposite each other, 
and she said in a low voice, while 
slow, difficult tears gathered in her 
•diing eyes: — 

" I want to tell you how unhappy 
1 nm,^ — how weak and wicked, I 
fvcl 110 strenjjth to live or die. I 
thought you could tell me something 
that could help me." She paused. 

Perhaps I can," Mr. Trjan said, 
*' for in speakini: to no you are speak- 
ine: to a fellow-siimpr who has needed 
just the comfbi't and help you are 
needing." 

And you did find Itt" 

" Yes ; and I trust you will find it." 

** O, I should like to be good and to 
do right," Janet hurst forth ; " but 
indeed, indeed, my lot has been a very 
hard one. I loved my husband rcry 
dearly when we were married, and I 
meant to make hitn happy. — I 
wanted nothing else. But he hctran 
to be angry with me for little things 
and .... I don't want to aoeuse 
him .... bnl he drank and got 
more and more unkind to me, and 
then very cruel, and he beat me. 
And that cut me to the heart. It 
made me atmost mad sometimes to 
think all onr love had oome to that 
. . . . 1 couldn't bear up n::ani-t 
it. T had never been used to drink 
anything but water. I hated wine 
lui^ spirits becanse Robert dmnk 
Ihen so ; bat one day when I was 



very wretched, and the whie was 
standing on the table, I suddenly 
.... I can hardly vemember how 

I came to do it .... I poured 
soma wine into a large glass and 
drank it. It blunted my feelincs, 
and made me more indiflerent Aner 
that, the temptation was always com- 
ing, and it got stronger and stronger. 
I was ashamed, and I hated what I 
did ; but almost while the thought was 
passing through my mind tliati wonld 
never do it a^n, I did it. It seemed 
as if there was a demon in meahvnys 
making mo rush to do what I Inn-i-d 
not' to do. And I thought ali the 
more that God was erael ; ibr if be 
had not sent me that dreadlhl trisJ, 
so much worse than other women 
have to bear, I should not have done 
wrong in that way. 1 suppose it is 
wickM to think so • ... I feel 
as if there must be goodness and 
right above us, but f rnn't see it, I 
can't trust iti it. And I have ^rone on 
in that way tor years and years. At 
one time it used to be better now and 
then, but everything has got worM 
lately ; I fclt sure it must soon end 
somehow. And last night he turned 
me out of dotjrs .... I don't 
know what to do. I will never go 
baek to that life again If I can help 
it : and yet everything else feems so 
miserable. I feel sure that demon will 
be always urging mc to satisfy the 
craving that comes upon me, and the 
days will go on as they have done 
through all those miserable years. I 
shall always Ik* doinnf wrong, and 
hating myself nf K r, — sinking lower 
and lower, and knowing that I am 
sinking. O, can you wH me any 
way of getting strength ? Have you 
ever known any one like mc that got 
peace of mind and power to do right ? 
Can you give me any comfort, — any 
hope!" 

While Janet was speaking, she had 

forgotten everything but her misery 
and her y^nrning for comfort. Her 
voice had risen from the low tone of 
timid distress to an intense pitch of 
imploring anguish. • She damped her: 
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hands tif^htlj, and looked at Mr. 

Tryan with ca^rer qiiefitioninpr eyes, 
with parted, tremblin;^'' lips, witli tlie 
deep norizontal lines of overmaster- 
ing pain on ber brow. In this artifi- 
cial life of ours, it is not often we see 
a hnman face with all a heart's afrony 
in it, uncontrolled by self-conscious- ' 
ness ; when we do see it, it bturtied us 
as If we had snddenlv waked into the 
real world of which tiiiaevenHlay one 
i'^ hut a puppet-show copy. For some 
moments Mr. Tryan was loo deeply 
moved to speak. 

Yes, dear Mre. Bempeter," he 
said at kut, there is comfort, there 
18 hope for yon. J?rl;rvc me there is, 
for I speak trom my own deep and 
hard experience/' He paused, as if 
he bad not made up bis mind to nttcr 
the words that were urging themsdves 
to his lips. Presently he continued : 
" Ten year-^ n'jo. T felt as wretched as 
you do. I think my wretchedness was 
even worse than yours, for I had a 
heavier sin on my conscience. I bad 
suffered no wrong from others as you 
have, and T had injured another irrep- 
arably in boily fin<l soul. The jmniic 
of the wrong I had dune pursued nic 
everywhere, and I seemed on the brink 
of madness. I bated my life, for 1 
thouLrht, just ns you do, that I should 
f^o on laliin<^ into temptation and do- 
ing more harm in the world ; and I 
diiaded death, for with that smse of 
gnilt on mr son], I felt that what- 
ever state I entered on must he one 
of misery. Bitt a dear friend to whom 
I opened my mind showed me it was 
just such as I — the hcluless who feel 
themselves helpless — tiiat God spe- 
cially invites to come to him, and of- 
fers all the riches of his salvation: 
not forgiveness only ; forgiveness 
would be worth little if it left us 
under the powers of our evil pas- 
sions; bnt strength,* that strength 
which enables n« fo conquer sin." 

** But," said Jnuet, " lean feel no 
trust in God. lie seems always to 
have left me to myself. I have some- 
times prayed to him to help me, and 
yet eveiytbing has been just the same 



as bafine. If yon felt like nw^ how 
did von oome to have hope and 

trust''' *' 

" Do not believe that God has left 
you to yourself. How can you tell 
but that the hardest trials you have 
known have been only the road by 
whieh he was leadui<; you to that 
cuuipleto sense of your own sin and 
helplessness, without which you would 
never have renounced all other hopes, 
and trusted in his love alone? I 
know, <lcar Mrs. Dempster, I know 
it is hard to bear. I would not speak 
lightly of your sorrows. I feel that 
the mystei^ of our life is great, and 
at one time it seemed as dark to roe 
as it docij to you." ^Mr. Tryan hesi- 
tated again. He saw that the first 
thing Janet needed was to be assured 
of sympathy. She must be made to 
feel that her anguish was not strange 
to him ; that he entered into the only 
half-expressed secrets of her spiritual 
weakness, before any other me>sage 
of consolation could find its way to 
her heart The tale of the Divine 
Pity was never yet believed from Hps 
, that were not felt to be nun f d by hu- 
man pity. And Janet's unguish was 
not ^trange to Mr. Tryan. He had 
never been in the presence of a sor* 
row and a self-despair that had sent 
so strong a thrill tnrougli all the re- 
cesses of his saddest experience ; and 
it is because sympathy is but a living 
again through our own past in a new 
form, that confession often prompts a 
response of confession. Mr. Tryan 
felt this prompting, and his judgment, 
too, tola him that in obeying it he 
would be taking the best means of 
administering comfort to Janet. Yet 
he hesirated ; as we tremble to let in 
the daylight on a chamber of relics 
which we have never visited except 
in curtained silence. But the &rst 
impulse triumphed, and he went on. 
" I had lived all my life at a distance 
from God. My yonth was spent in 
thou^^htless self-indulgence, and all 
my hopes were of a vain worldly 
kind. I had no thought of entering 
the Church; I looked forward to a 
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political career, fbr my father was 
private secretary to a man hi^^h in the 
Whig Ministry, and had l)een prom- 
ised strong interest in my holisilf. At 
colleo'c 1 lived in intimacy with the 
gayest men, even adopting follies and 
Tiocs for which 1 had no taste, out of 
mere pliancy wd the love of standing 
well with ray companion'?. Yon se<\ 
I was more guilty even then than you 
have been, for 1 threw awuy ail the 
rich blessings of untroubled yoath 
and health ; I had no excuse in mv 
outward lot. But while I was at col- 
IviTQ that event in my life ocrurml, 
>vhic'i in the end brought on the suae 
of mind I ha^e mentioned to you, — 
the state of self-reproach and despair, 
which enables m ' to understand to 
the full what you are snlferin<j: ; ;in l 
I tell you the facts, l)ecause 1 want 
^on to be assured that I am not nttcr- 
ing mere raji^nc^ words when I say that 
I have been raised from as low n depth 
of sin and sorrow as that in whieh you i 
feel yourself to be. At college i had i 
an attachment to a lovely girl of 
seventeen ; she was very much below 
my own station in life, and I never 
contemplated marrying; her ; hut I in- 
duced her to leave iier fatiier's house. 
I did not mean to forsake her when I 
left colle^f^e, and I quieted all scruples 
of conscience by promisinj^ myself 
that I would always take care of poor 
Lucy. But on my return from a va- 
cation spent in travelling, I found 
that Lucy was gone, — gone away 
with a gentleman, her neighbors said. 
1 was a good deal dtstresseif, hut I 
tried to persuade myself tluit no liarm 
wouM come to her. Soon afterwards 
I had an illness which left my health 
delicate, and made all dissipation dis- 
tasteful to me. Life yiecmcd very 
wearisome and empty, nnd T looked 
with envv on every one who had some 
great and absorbing object, — even on 
my consin who was preparing to go 
out as a missionary, and whom 1 had 
been used to think a dismal, tedious 
person, because iie was constantly 
urging religious subjects upon m<k 
We were li?tng in Ixmdon then; it 



was three years since I had lost sight 
of Lucy ; and one summer eretiing, 

about nine o'clock, as I was walking 
nloni^'- Gower Street, I saw a knot of 
people on the causeway before me. 
As I came up to them, I heard one 
woman s&r, *I tell you, she is dead/ 
This awalcened my interest, and I 
pushed my wrt v within the circle. The 
body of a ^voiuan, dressed in line 
clothes, was iyia<^ against a dour-step. 
Her head was bent on one side, and 
the long carls had fallen over her 
cheek. A tremor seized me when I 
saw the hair: it was light chestnut, 
— the color of Lucy's. 1 knelt down 
and turned aside the hair; it was 
Lucy — dead — with paint on her 
cheeks. I found out afterwards that 
she had taken j)oison, — that she was 
m the power of a wicked woman, ^ 
that the very clothes on her back were 
not her own. It was then that my 
past life burst upon mc in all ir^ 
hitleousness. I wished I had never 
been bom. I could iit look into the 
future. Lucy's dead painted iaca 
would follow me there, as it did when 
I looked back into the past, — as it 
did when I sat down to table w ith my 
friends, when 1 lay down in my bed, 
and when I rose up. There was only 
one thing that eonld make life tolera> 
ble to mc ; that was, to spend all the 
rest of it in trying to snvt^ others from 
the ruin i had broui;ht on one. But 
how was that possible for me 1 I had 
no comfort, no strength, no wisdom 
in my own soul; how could i give 
them to others? My mind w;i<=: (hirk, 
rebellious, at war with itseii'and with 
God." 

Mr. Tryan had been looking away 
from Janet. His face was towards 

t!ii^ fire, and he was absorbed in the 
images his memory was recalling. 
But now be turned his eyes on her, 
and they met hers, fixed on him with 
tlie look of rapt expectation, with 
\vlii( h one r]in j In rr to a slippery sum- 
mit ot a rock, while the waves are 
rising higher and higher, watches the 
boat that has pot fi(m& ilion to his 
xescne 
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^To«iee,Mn.t>cnipeter, how deep { 
my TitM <! was. I went on in thi- " ay 
for niuuihs. I was coovincc"! tliat it' 
I ever got hcaUh and comtort, it must 
be from religion. I wtnt to hear cela- 
bratcd preachers, and I read religious 
l>ooks. But I found nothing that 
fitted my own need. The fjtith which 
putK the sinner in posse^ision of salva- 
tion aeemed, as I nndflntood it, to be 
qnite out of my reach. I bad no 
faith ; I only felt utterly wretched, 
under the power of hnbits and <li<]>o- 
fiitioos which had wrought liidcous 
eTit. At last, as^I told yon, I found 
a friend to whom I opened all my 
feelings, — to whom I confessed every- 
thing^. He was a man who hud gone 
through very deep experience, and 
coaM anderstand the different wanu 
of dlffisrent minds. Ha made it elear 
to me that the only preparation for 
cominj? to Clirist and partaking of his 
salvation was that very sense of puilt 
and helplessness which was weighing 
tne doarn. He said. Yon are weanr 
and heavy-laden ; well, it is you Christ 
invites to come to him and find rest. 
He asks you to cHpl'- to hi'm, to lean 
on him he does not command you 
to walk alone without stumbling. He 
does not tell yon, as your fellowmcn 
do, that you must first merit his love ; 
he neither condemns nor repr<m< lies 
you for the past, he only hids vou 
come to him that you may have life : 
be bids you stretch out your hnnds, 
and take of the fulness of his love. 
You have only to rest on him as a 
child rests on its mother s arms, and 
you will be upborne by his divine 
strength. That Is what is meant by 
faith. Your evil habits, 7OQ feel, are 
too strong for you ; yon are nnnlnle to 
wret^tle with them ; you know before- 
hand TOn shall fall. But when once 
we feel ottr helnlessness in that way, 
and go to the Savioar, desiring to be 
freed from the power as well as the 

{mnishmcnt of sm, we are no longer 
eft to our own strcnjrth. As long as 
we live in rebellion against God, de- 
siring to have our own will, seeking 
happiness in the things of this world. 



I it Is as if we shut oofselves xsp iit 

' n crowded, stiflinj^ room, where wo 
breathe only ]>oisoncd air; but we 
have only to waik out under the in- 
Unite bBavens, and wn) breathe the 
pim flnsa atr that gives ns health, and 
streno^th, and gladness. It is jnst so 
with God's spirit : soon ns >ve sub- 
mit ourselv^ to his wiii, as soon as 
we desire to be nnited to him, and 
made pare and holy, it is as the 
walls had fallen down that shut us 
out from God, and we are fed with 
his spirit, which gives us new 
strength.'' 

" That is what I want," said Janet ^ 
" I have left off minding about pleas- 
ure. I think I could be contented in 
the midst of hardship, if I felt that 
God cared for me, and would give me 
stmigth to lead a pare liib. But tdi 
me, did you 80on find peace and 
strength ? ** 

" Not perfect peace for a long while, 
but hope and trust, which is strength. 
Ko sense of pardon far myself could 
do away with the pain I had in think- 
ing what I hafl helped to bnn;rr on 
another. My friend us^ d to urg^c up- 
on me that my siu against God was 
greater than my sin against her ; but 
— it may l>e from want of deeper 
spiritual feclin^r — that has remained 
to this hour the sin which rau.^cs mc ■ 
the bitterest pan^^. 1 could never 
rescue Lucy ; but hy God*s blessii^ I 
might rescue other weak and fiUhng 
souls; and that was why I entmd 
the Church. I asked for nothing 
through the rest of my life but that I 
niij^ht be devoted to Giod's work, with* 
out swerving in search of pleasnre 
either to the right h-uid or to tho left. 
It bn« been often a hard struggle, — 
but God has been with me, — and 
perhaps it mav not last raaeh longer.** 
Mr. Tryan paused. For a inonaent 
he had forgotten Janet, and for a mo- 
ment she had forgotten her own sor- 
rows. When she recurred to herself, 
it was with a new feeling. 

" Ah, what a diffbrenee between our 
lives! you have been choosing pain, 
and working, and . denying youn^; 
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and I have l)€cn thinking only of my- 
self. I was only nnicry and discon- 
tented becau^ I had pain to bear. 
Yoa never had that wicked feelino^ 
that I have had so often, did you 1 that 
God was crael to send me trials and 
tamptations worse than others have." 

"Yes, I had ; I had very blasphe- 
mous thoughts, and I know that spirit 
of rebellion mast have made the worst 
part of your lot. You did not feel 
now impossible it is for us to judge 
rijrhtly of Goti's tl'jiilinLi:s, and you 
oppo:>ed yourself to lus will. But 
what do we know ? We cannot fore- 
tell the working of the amallest event 
in onr own lt>t ; how can wo presume 
to judj^e ot things that are so much 
too high for us ? There is nothing 
that bMomes us but entire •nhmiiebn, 
perlbet leitgnation. Am bng as we 
set our own will and our own wis- 
dom against Grod's, wc make that wall 
between us and his love which I have 
spoken of jnst now. But as soon as 
we lay onrwlvcs entirely at his ftet, 
wc have enough light given u^ to 
guide our own steps ; as the foot-sol- 
dier, wlio hears nothing of the coun- 
cils that determine the course of the 
gfeat battle he is in, hears plainly 
enough the word of command which 
he must himself obey, I know, dear 
Mrs. Dempster, I know it is hard — 
the hardest thing of all, perhaps — 
to flesh and blood. But carry diat 
difficulty to the SaTionr along with 
all vonr other sins nnd weaknesses, 
and ask him to pour into you a spirit 1 
of submission. He enters into your 
•draggles ; he has dninlt the cup of 
our suflering to the dregs ; he knows 
the hard wrestling it costs us to sav, 
'Not my will, but Thine, be done.''* 

"Tray with me," said Janet, — 
" pray now that I may have light and 

BtVBQgtik" 

" s ■ 

CHAFXEB XDL 

Bbiobb leaving Janet, Mr. Tryan 
nrgcd her stion^y to send for her 

mother. 



"Do not wound her/' he said, "by 
shutting:: her out any longer from your 
troubles. It is right that you should 
be with her.** 

" Yes, I will send for her," said 
Janet. " But I would rather not go to 
my mother's yet, because my husband 
is sure to think I am there, and he 
might come and fetch me. 1 can't go 
back to him .... at least not yet. 
Ought I to go back to him ? ** 

** No, certainly ilot at present. 
Something should be done to secure 
you from violence. Your mother, X 
think, should consult some confiden* 
tial friend, some man of character and 

experience, who might mediate be-, 
tween you and your husband." 

"Yes, 1 will send for my mother 
dtoeetljr. But I will sta^ here, with 
Mrs. rettiftr, till something has been 
done. I want no one to know v/hero 
I am, except you. You will coiao 
again, will you not? you will not 
leave me to myself?'* 

" You will not be left to yourself. 
God is with you. If 1 have Hcen able 
to give you any comfort, it is because 
his power and love have been present 
with OS. But I am very thankful that 
he has ehoien to work through me. 
I shall see you again to-morrow, — not 
before evening, for it will he Snndnv, 

J row know; but nfter iho evening 
ccture I shall be at lil)crtv. You will 
be in tny prayers till then. In the 
mean time, dear Mrs. Dempster, open 
your heart as much as you can to 
1 your mother and Mrs. Pettifer. Cast 
away from you the pride that makes 
ns shrink fh>ra arknowlediring onr 
weakness to onr friends. Ask them 
to help yon in gnurdin',! vourself from 
the least appi-oach ot the sin you most 
dread. Deprive yourself us lar as 
possible of the very means and op- 
portunity of committing it. Every 
rftnrt of that kind m tde in humility 
and dependence is a prayer, l^romise 
me you will do this. 

zes, I promise yon. I know I 
have always been too prond ; I could 
never bear to speak to any one about 
n^self. X have beda proud towards 
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Sly mother, even ; it has always mnde 
me nnirrv wlicn she has aeemed to 
take notice of my lauita." 

*' Ah, dear Mrs. Dempster, you wiW 
never say again that life it bhuik^ and 
lhat there is nothing to live for, will 
you 1 See what work there is to be 
done in lifb, both in our own souls 
and for otheni. Surely it matters 
little whether we have more or leas of 
this World's comfort in these short 
years, when God is training us for the 
etci*nal eiijn\ meiit of his love. Keep 
that great cud of life before you, and 
your tronUea here will seem only the 
small hardsiiiiMi of a journey. iKow I 
must go." 

Mr. Trynn rose and held out his 
hand. J unci took it and said : " God 
has been very good to me in sending 
yOQ to mc. I will trust in him. I 
will irv to do ovcrvtliinj^ vou tell me." 

Blessed intiucncc of one truelovinj; 
human soul on another! Kot cal- 
culable by algebra, not dcducible by 
logic, but mysterious, efl^taal, mighty 
as the hidden process by which the 
tiny seed is quickened, and bursts 
forth into tall stem and broad lenf, 
and glowing tusselled tlower. Ideas 
are often poor ghosts; our snn^fillcd 
eyes cannot discern them ; they pass 
athwart ns in thin vapor, find can- 
not make themselves felt. Bat some- 
times they are made flesh; they 
breathe upon ns with warm breath, 
they touch us with soft responsive 
hands, they look at ns with ^nd sincere 
eyes, and spciik to us in appeal inj^ 
tones; tliey are clothed in a livin<^ 
human souJ, with all its conDiets, its 
faith, and its love. Then thei r presence 
is a power, then tliey shake us like a 
passion, and we are drawn after them 
with gentle compulsion, as flamo is 
drawn to flame. 

^ Janet's dark grand faee, still fa- 
tigued, had become quite calm, and 
looked up, as she sat, with nn hMmhIo 
chi.dlike expression at the tiiiu bioud 
iSEu:e and slightly sunken pray eyes 
which now shone with hectic bright- 
ness. She might have been taken for 
an image of passionate strength beaten 



and worn with conflict; and he for 

an image of the self-renonncinjr ffiith 
which has soothed that eontiict into 
rest. As he looked at the sweet sub- 
missive fees, he remembered its look 
of despairing anguish, and luB heart 
was very fhll as he turned away from 
lier. ** Let me only live to see this 
work contirmed, and then 

It was nearly ten o'elock when Hr. 
Tryan left, bnt Janet was bent on 
sending for her mother; so Mrs. Pet- 
tifer, as the readiest plan, put on her 
bonnet and went herself to fetch Mrs. 
Kaynor. The mother had been too 
long used to expect that every fresh 
week would be more painful than the 
last, for Mrf. Pettifer s news to come 
upon her with the bhoek of a surprise. 
Quietly, witboot any show of distress, 
she made np a bundle of clothes, and, 
telling her little maid that she should 
not return home that ni<j^ht, accom- 
panied Mrs. Fctiifer back in silence. 

When they entered the parlor, Janet, 
wearied out, had sunk to sleep in the 
large chair, which stood with its back 
to the door. The noise of the open- 
ing door disturbed her, and bhc was 
looking round wonderingly, when 
Mrs. Raynor came up to her chair, 
and said, " It *8 your mother, Janet." 

''Mother, dear mother!" Janet 
cried, clasping her closely. I have 
not been a good tender child to you, 
but I mH be, — I will sot grieve yon 
any more." 

The calmness which had withstood 
a new sorrow was overcome by anew 
joy, aud the mother burst into tears. 



CHAPTEE XX. 

On Sunday morning the rain had 
ceased, and Janet, looking ont of the. 

bedroom window, saw above the 
house-tops a shining mass of white 
cloud rolling under the far-away blue 
sky. It was going to be a lovely April 
dav. The fresh sky, left dear and 
calm after the long vexation of wind 
andrain, mingled its mild inflnenc^ 
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Kith Janet's nevr thoughts and pros- 
pects. She feit a buoyant coura<^c that 
surprised herself, after the cold crush- 
ing weight of despondency which had 
oppressed her tne day before: she 
could think even of her Imslmnd's rai^e 
without the old overpowering dread. 
For a delicious hope — the hope of 
purification and tnwaid peace-* had 
entered into Janet's soul, and made it 
springtime there aa wcil as in the 
outer world. 

While her mother was brushing and 
co'ltng up her thick black hair, — a 
favorite task, because it seemed to 
renew the days of her daughter's girl- 
hood, — Janet told how she came to 
scud !i>r Mr, Trvan, how she had re- 
membered their meeting at 6aiiy i^iar- 
tin's In the aatnmn, and had felt an 
irresistible desire to see him, and tell 
him her sins and her troubles. 

" I see God's goodness now, mother, 
in ordering it so that we should meet 
in that way, to ovefoome my preju- 
dice against him, and make me feel 
that he was <^oorl, and then brin^in^' 
it back to my ni;nil in the deptli of 
trouble. You know what foolish 
tilings I nsed to say about him, know- 
ing nothing of him all the while. 
And yet he was the m!m who was to 
give me comfort and help when every- 
thing else failed me. It is wonderful 
how I feel able to speak to him as I 
never have done to any one before ; 
and how every word he says to me 
enters my heart and h is a new mean- 
ing for me. 1 think it mu.st because 
he has felt life more deeply thun 
others, and has a deeper faith. I 
believe evei7thing he sa^s at once. 
TTi-i words come to me hke rain on 
tlie parched ^;round. It has always 
seemed to me before as if I could sec 
behind people's words, as one sees 
behind a screen ; but in Mr. Tryan it 
is his very soul that speaks." 

"Well, my dear child, I love and 
bless him for your sake, if he has given 
jon anv comfort. I never believed 
the harm people said of him, though 
I had no desire to go and hear him, 

for I am contented with oidrfa»hione(l 



! ways. I find more ^^ood teaching 
; th*ui T ran practise in reading my 
Bible ut home, and hearing Mr. Crewe 
at church. But your wants are differ- 
ent, my dear, and we are not all led 
by the same road. That was certainly 
izood advice ot Mr. Tryan's you told 
me of last night, — that we should 
eonsnlt some one that may interfers 
for you with ]^'onr husband ; an I I 
have been turning it over in my min I 
wliilelVe been TyitiL'^ awako m tlie 
night. I think nobody wiU do so 
well as Mr. BenjamiQ Landor, for we 
must have a man that knows the law, 
and that Robert is nither afraid of. 
And pcrha)>s he could bring about an 
agreement for you to live apart. Your 
husband 's bound to maintain you, 
yon know ; and, if you liked, we could 
move away from Miihy and live some* 
where else." 

" O mother, we must do nothing; 
yet ; I must think al)out it a little 
longer. I have a diflferent feeling 
this mornin;; from what I had yester* 
d»y. Somethin^jf seems to tell me 
that I mu.st go back to Robert some 
time, — after a little while. I loved 
him once better than all the world, 
and I have never had any children to 
love. There were thinirs in me that 
were wron^% and I should like to make 
up for them if 1 can." 

" Well, my dear, I won't persuade 
you. Think of it a little longer. But 
something: must be done soon." 

*' How I wish I had my bonnet, and 
shawl, and black gown here 1 " said 
Jaaci, after a few minutes' silence. 
" I should like to go to Paddiford 
Church and hear Mr. Tryan. There 
wotdd be no fear of my meeting 
Kobcrt, for he never goes out on a 
Sunday morning." 

** I 'ra afWdd it would not do for me 
to go to the house and fetch your 
clothes," said Mrs. Raynor. 

" O no, no ! I must stay quietly 
here while you two go to church. T 
will be Mrs. PetdfePs maid, and get 
the dinner ready for her by the time 
slic comes Viack. Dear <,njo<l wom;!n ! 

1 bhd^ was so t^suder to me when she took 
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me in, in the nijrht, mother, and all 
the next (\ny, when I could n't speak 
a wurd to her to thank her." 



CEAJeXKU XXL 

Thb servanti mt Dempster's felt 
■ome snrpriae when the morning, 
noon, and evening of Saturday had 
y>:\s5ed, and liuli their misireiti did not 
reappear. 

'*lc '8 Terjr odd," Mid Kittjr, the 
housemaid, us ehe trimmed her next 
week's ca]), mIiIIc Betty, the middle- 
aged cook, looked on with I'olded 
urms. *' Do you iluiik as Mrs. Kay- 
nor was ill, and aent for the missia 
aibre we was an? " 

"Oh," said Betty, "if it had been 
that, she *d Im' been baek'urds an' for- 
'ards three or lour tiiiici alore now ; 
leaatway.'j, she 'd hft' MUt little Ann 
to let Us know." 

There 's snmmat tip more nor 
usal between her an' the master, that 
you may dejieud on," said Kitty. '* I 
know those clothes as was lying i' the 
drawing-room yesterday, when the 
company was come, meant aommat. 
1 should n't wonder if that waS what 
they 've luul a fresh row ahont. She 's 
p'raps gone away, an's made up her 
mind not to come back again." 

"An'i* the n>ht on% too," said 
Betty. " I 'd ha' overrun him long 
afore now, if ir Imd been me. I 
wouldn't Stan beiu juauled as she is 
hy DO husband, not if he was the big- 
gest lord i* the land. It 's poor work 
bein* a wife at that price : I 'd sooner 
be a cook wi'out ix?rkises, an' hcv 
roast, an' boil, an fry, an' bake, all 
to mind at once. She may well do 
as she does. I know l*m glad 
enonp:h of a drop o' summat myself 
whoTi I 'm plagued. I feel very low, 
like, to-night; I think I shall put 
my beer i' the saucepan an' warm it." 

•* What a one you arc for wnrmin' 
your beer, Betty ! I could n't Abide 
It, — nasty bittcV stuff! " 

ime talkiii'; if you was a 



cook you M know what bclorifrs to 
bein* a cook. It s none so nice to 
hev a sinkin' at yonr stomach, I can 
tell you. You wouldn't think ao 
much o' fine libbins i' your can 
then." 

•* Well, well, Betty, don't bo l rum- 
py. Liza Thomson, as is at Pliipps's, 
said to me last Sunday, * I wonder 
you '11 8ta;r *t Dempster V ^ says, 
* such goms-on as there is.* But I 
says : ' There 's things to put up wi' 
iu ivcry place, au' you may change, 
an' change, an' not better youraelf 
when all 's said an' done. LorsI 
wh^, Liza told me liersdf as Mrs. 
IMiipps was as skinny as skinuy i' the 
kitchen, lor aU thcv keep so much 
company; and aa for follyers, she's 
as cross as a turkey-cock if she finds 
'em out. There 's nothin' o' that 
sort i' the missis. How pretty she 
come aa' spoke to Job last Sunday I 
There la a good^natuT'der woman 
i' the world, that 's my belief, — an' 
handsome too. 1 al'ys tliink there 's 
nobody looks hall" so well as the 
missis when she's got her 'air done 
nice. Lors ! I wish I 'd got lon^ 'air 
like her, — my 'air 'a a comin: off 
dreadful." 

*• There *11 be fine work to-morrow, 
I expect," said Betty, "when the 
master comes home, an' Dawes a 
6¥rearin' as hell niver do a stroke o' 
work for him again. It'll be good 
i\m if lie sets the justice on him for 
eutiin him wi' the whip; the master 
'11 p'raps get hii comb cut for once 
in his Ufet" 

*' Why, he was in a temper like a 
fi end this morning," said Kitty. "I 
dare ssw it was along o' w hat had 
happened wi* the missis. We bhall 
her a pretty house wi' him if she 
doesn't come back, —hell want to 
be leatherin' I should n't wonder. 
He must hev somethin' t' ill Ufic when 
he 's in a passion." 

" I 'd tek care he did n't leather me, 
— no, not if he was my husban' tea 
times o'er ; I *d pour hot drippin' on 
him sooner. But the missis has n't a 
sperrit like me. He '11 mek her come. 
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back, Toa *11 see : ho *11 come round 
her somehow. There 's no likelihood 
of her comin^; back to-night, though ; 
80 I shonld tbink we mi^t hM6n the 
doors and go to bed when we like/' 

On Sunday morninj:, Iiowcver, 
Kitty's mind !)ccamc disturbed by 
more definite and ahirming conjec- 
tures about her mbtress. WbOe 
Betty, encouraged by the prospect of 
unwonted leisure, was sitting down 
to continue a letter which had lonn^ 
lain unfinished between the leaves ot' 
her Bible, Kitty came running into 
the kitchen and said : — 

** Lor 1 Betty, 1 *m all of a tremble ; 
yon might knock mc down wi' a 
feather. I 've just looked into the 
missis's wardrobe, lui there's both 
her bonnets. She must ha' gone 
wi'oat her bonnet An' then I re- 
nicmbt?r as her night-clothes wasn*t 
on the bed yistcrday niornin* ; I 
thought she 'd put 'em away to be 
washed; bat she hedn't, for I've 
"bfom lookin*. It 's niv belief he 's 
mnrdercd her, and shut her up i that 
cios t as lie keeps locked al'ys. Ue 's 
capible on t." 

** liors-ha'-'tnttssy, why yon 'd better 
ran to Mrs. Kaynor's an' see if shi 's 
there, arter all. It was pVaps all a 
Ue." 

Mrs. Radnor had returned home to 
give directions to her little maiden, 
when Kitty, with the elaborate mani> 
festatioii of alarm which servants de- 
lig^iit in, rushed in without knocking, 
and. liolding her hands on her heart 
as if the consequences to that organ 
were likely to be very serions* said : — 

" If yon please 'm, is the missis 
here * " 

" No, Kitty; why are yon come to 
ask?'* ^ ^ J 

*'B8canse'm, she's niver been at 
home since yesterday momin', since 

afore wo was up ; an' we thought 
flomethin must ha* happened to fier " 

"No, don't b3 frightened, Kitty. 
Tear mistress is quite safe; I know 
where she is. Is your master at 
home ? " 

"No 'm; he went out yesterday 



mornin', an' snid he should n't bo 
back afore to-night." 

" Well, Kitty, there 's nothing tho 
matter with *yonr mistress. Yon 
needn't say anything to any one 
about her being away from home. I 
! shall call presently and fetrh her 
gown and bouaet. IShe wauis them 
to pat on." 

Kitty, peroeiviDg there was a mys- 
tery she was not to inquire into, 
returned to Orchard Strt-et, really 
glad to know tliat her mistress was 
safe, but disappointed, nevertlieless, at 
being told that she was not to be 
frightened. She was soon followed 
by Mrs. liaynor in quest of the gown 
and bonnet. The good mother, on 
learning that Dempster was not at 
home, had at once thought she oonld 
gratify Janet's wish to go to Faddi« 
ford Church. 

" Slc, my dear," rtliu saif!. as she 
entered Mrs. Pettifer's parlor ; " i've 
brought you yonr black dothes. Rob- 
ert 's not at home, and is not coming 
till this eveniu!^. 1 could n't firnl your 
best black ^o-svn, but this will do. I 
would u't bring anythin^j else, you 
know ; but there can't be any ol»jec- 
tion to my fetching elothei to cover 
y o u You can go to Paddiford Church, 
now, if you like ; and I will go with 
you." 

*• That 's a dear mother I Then 
we'll all three go together. Come 
and help me to get ready. Good lit- 
tle Mrs. Cr^wc ! It will vex her sadly 
that I shonlil ixo to hear Mr, Tryan. 
Uut I must kiss her, and make it up 
with her." 

Many eyes were tnmed on Janet 
with a look of surpri^n as she wjilkod 
up the aisle of Paddiford Cliurch. 
She felt a little tremor at the notice 
she knew she was exciting, but it was 
a strong satisfaction to her that she 
had l»cen able at once to take a step 
that would let her nei^rhbors know her 
change of feeling towards Mr. Tryan : 
she Imd kh b&iwtt now no room fbr 
proud reluctance or weak hesitation. 
The walk throu^^h the sw*'et sprin": air 
had stimulated all her iresk hopes^ 
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fi!! hr^T roaming desires after pHritr, 
stiTiijL'Ui, and |x'nce. iShe f hou^^lit she 
should had a new mcaiuug in ibe 

I»Riyen tbto morning ; her full heart, 
ike an overflowing river, wanted those 
rcady-matle ehaiinels to ]viuv \t<vW 
into ; and then she should iiear Mr. 
Ti'vuu again, and his words would 
fdll on her like preciotui balm, as thef 
had dune last night. There was a 
liquid brightness in her eyes as they 
rested on the mere walls, the pews, 
the weavers and colliers in their ^>un- 
daj clo:hes. The commonest things 
eeemcd to touch the apring of love 
within her, just as, when we are sud- 
denly released from an .acute absorb- 
ing bodily piun, our heart and senses 
leap out in new fi*eedom ; we think 
even the noise of atreeia harmonious, 
and are lead y to hog the tradetnuin 
who wrapping np our change. A 
door had l)een opened in Janet's cold 
dark prison of self-despair, and the 
polden light of morning was pouring 
in its slanting beams thnm^ the 
blessed opening. There was i^unlight 
in the world ; there was a divine love 
caring for her ; it had given her an 
earnest of good things ; it had been 
preparing comfort for her in the vcnr 
moment when she bad thought herself 
most forsaken. 

Mr. Tryan ini<rht well rejoice when 
Ids eye rebted on her as Iwj entered his 
desk; but he rejoiced with trembling. 
He could not look at the sweet hope- 
ful face without remcmberinjr its yes- ' 
tcrdny's look of agonv ; and there was i 
the ]>ossibilit)r that that look might 
retnra. 

Janet's appearance at chnrch was 
preete<l nof ordy by wondering eyes, 
but by kind hearts, and after the ser- 
vice several of Mr. Tryan 's hearers, 
with whom she had been on oold terms 
of late, contrived to come up to her 
and take her by the liand. 

** Mother," snid Miss Linnet, "do 
let us go and speak to Mrs. Dempster. 
I'm sure there's a great change in 
her mind towanls Mr. Tryan. I no- 
tieed how eagerly she l^^r^ne'l to the 
i^nupu, and ihe *i come with Mrs. 



ppttifer, you see. We on^rht to go 
and ^i>-c her a welcome anion;: ii« " 

" Why, my dear, we 've never spoke 
firiendly these five year. Yon know 
she 's been as haughty as anything 
since I quarrelled with her husband, 
llowevtr, let bygones l>e byjiones j 
I 'vo no grudge again' the poor thing, 
more particular as she must ha' Sew 
in her husband's face to rome an' heir 
M r. Trvan. Yes, let us go an' speak 
to her. 

The friendly words and looks touch- 
ed Janet a little too keenly, and Mrs. 
Pettifer wisely hurried her home by 
the least-frcqucnied road. When th^ 
n a (lied home, a violent fit of weeping, 
tollowed by continuous lassitude, 
showed that the emot ons of the mom* 
ing had overstrained her nerves. She 
was suffering, too, from the absence 
of the long-aeetistomed stimulus which 
she had promiNil Mr. Tryan not to 
touch again, i he poor thing was 
conscious of this, and dreadra her 
o« n weakness, as the victim of intev- 
mittent insaTtity dreads the oncoming 
of the old illusion 

"Mother," she whimpered, when 
Mrs. Kaynor urged her to 11^ down 
and rest all the afternoon^ that she 
might be ilic better prepared to ^ei 
Mr. Trvan in the evening. — " moth- 
er, don^t let me have anything if i ask 
for it." 

In the mother's mind there was the 



some anxiety, nnd in her it wns min- 
pled with another liar, — the fear iest 
Janet, in her present cxciietl state of 
mind, should take some premature 
step in I elation to her husband, whieh 
might lead back to all the former 
troubles. The hint she had thrown 
ont in liic morning of her wish to re- 
turn to him after a time showed a 
new eagerness for difficult duties, that 
only made the long^ddened sober 
mother tremble. * 

But as evening approached. Janet's 
morning heroism all forsook her: 
her Imagination, infinenced foy phys« 
ical depression as well as by mental 
habits, was haunted by the vision of 
her husband's return home, pui §b& 
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Kegan to shudder with the jestercUiy's 
dread. She heud him cftUing her, 

she saw him poii^q: to her mother's to 
look for her, she t'elt sure he would 
iiod her out, and burst in upon her. 

•* Pray, prav, den't leave me, don't 
so to church/ fthe said to Mrs. Petti- 
er. " You and mother hoth stay 
with me till Mr. Tryan comes.*' 

At twenty minutes past six the 
dixtrch hells were ringing for the 
eivening seirice, and soon rae con^rc- 
pation was streaminjj^ alonp; Orch;ird 
Street in the nieUow sunset. The 
Street opened lovvard tlio west. The 
iBd half>8nnken snn shed a solemn 
s|>londor on the every-day houses, and 
crimsoned tlie win<lows<» Dempster's 
prqjeetinir upper story. 

Sudd nly a loud murmur arose atid 
spread along the stream of church- 
goers, and one group after another 
paused and lookckl backward. At the 
far end of the street, men, accompa- 
nied by a miscellaneous group of on- 
lookers, were slowly carrying some- 
thing, — a hody stretched on a door. 
81owly they passed along the middle 
of the street, lined all tlie way with 
awe-struck luces, till they turned aside 
and paused in the red sunlight belbre 
Dempster's door. 

It was Dempster's hody. No one 
knew whether ne was alive or dead. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

It was probably a hard saying to 
the Pharisees, that " there is more joy 
in heaven over one sinner thatrepent- 
eth» than over ninety and nine just 
persons that need no repentance." 
And certain ingenious philosophers 
of our own day must surely take of- 
fbace at a joy so entirely out of cor- 
respondence with arithmetical propor- 
tion. But a heart that !ms Iteen 
taught by its own sore struggles to 
bleed for the woes of another, — that 
has " learned pity through suflbring," 
— is likely to find very imperfect sat- 
iafiustion in the '* balance of, happi- 



ness/' ** doctrine'of eoMpenaatioafl/' 
and other short and easy methods of 

o!)t!i!n!riL' thorough complacency in 
tlie presence of pain ; and for such a 
heart that saying will not be alto* 
gether dark. The emotions, I have 
observed, arc but slightly inflnenoed 
by arithmetical considerations : the 
mother, when lier sweet li>]'iii(; little 
ones have all been taken iruni her one 
after another, and she is hanging over 
Iter last dead babe, finds small conso- 
larinn in the fact that the tiny dini- 
j)led corpse is but one of a neces.sary 
average, and that a thousand other 
babes bwonght into the world at the 
same time are doing well, and are 
likely to live . and if you stood bo- 
side that mother, — if you knew her 
pang and shared it, — it is probable 
yon would be equally unable to see a 
ground of complacency in statistics. 

Doubtless a complacency resting on 
that basis is highly rational ; but cnjo- 
tion, 1 fear, Is obstinately irrational : 
it insists on caring for individuals ; it 
absolutely refuses to adopt the qnan* 
titative view of human ani^ish, and 
to admit that thirteen Inppy lives are 
a set-otf against twelve miserable lives, 
which leaves a clear balance on the 
side of satisfaction. This is the in- 
herent imbecility of feeling, and one 
must he a great philo!«opher to have 
got quite clear of ail that, and to 
have emerged into the serene air of 
pure intellect, in which it is evident 
that individuals really exist for no 
other purpose than that abstractions 
may be drawn from them, — abstrac- 
tions that may ri.se from heaps of ru- 
ined lives like the sweet savor of a 
sacrifice in the nostrils of philoso- 
phers, and of a philosophic Deity. 
And so it comes to pass that for the 
man who knows sympathy because 
he has known sorrow, that old, old 
saying about the joy of angels over; 
the repentant sinner ontwcighing 
their joy over the ninety-nine just, 
has a meaning which does not jar 
with the language of his own heart. 
It only tells Aim, that for angels too- 
there is a transcendent value in hu* 
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man pm'n, wTiich rcfnscs to be settled i 
by CKjuatioiis ; that the eyes of angcU 
too are turned away from the screno 
bappinets of the n|!rhteous to bend t 
with jearnin^ pity on the poor erring 
soul watidering: in the desert where no 
water is ; that for angels too the mis- 
ery of one ca^U so tix^inenduus a 
shadow as to eclipse the bliss of nine- 
ty-nine. 

Mr. Tryan had pone through the 
initiation of suffering : it is no won- 
der, then, that Janet's restoration was 
the work that lay nearest his heart ; 
and tbat» weary 'as he was in body 
when he entered the vestry after the 
eveninsT servi<*e, he was impatient to 
fulMl the ])n)nii«te of fieein^r her. His 
experience enabled him to divine — 
what was the fact ~ that the hope- 
fulness of the momin^^ wonld be fol- 
lowed hy n return of d('j>res<-ifm and 
discour;iL:< iiient ; and his sense of the 
iuward and outward difficulties in tlic 
way of her restoration was so keeo» 
that he could only find relief from the 
fort boding it excited In- liffing up his 
licart in yMaxcr. 'I'lierc lire unseen 
elements which oticn frustrate our 
wisest calculations, — wbieh raise up 
the suflerer from the edge of the 
grave, contradicting tlie prophoeie-' of 
the clenr-sighted physician, :iTir! ful- 
filling the blind clinging hopes of 
affection ; such unseen elements Mr. 
Tryan raUed the Divine WiU, and 
filled up the margin of ignorance 
which surrounds all our knowledge 
with the feelings of trast and resigna- 
tion. Perhaps the profoundest phi- 
losophy conld hardly fill it np better. 

His mind was occupied in this way 
as he was absently taking off his gown, 
when Mr. Landor startled him bv 

ml 

entering the vestry and asking ab- 
ruptly : — 
'* Have you beaxd the news about 

Dempster f " 

** No," said Mr. Tryan, anxiously ; 
"what is it?" 

*'He has been thrown out of bis 

gig in the Bridge Way, and he was 
tSKen up for fiend. They were carry- 
ing him home as we were coming to 



church, and I stayed behind to see 
what I eould do. I went in to speak 
to Mrs. Dempter, and prepare her a 
little^ but sne was not at bonie. 
Dempster is not dead, however ; be 
was stunned wiili the fall. Pilgrim 
came in a few^ niinute.s, and he says 
the li^ht leg i& broken in two placets. 
It 's likely to be a terrible case, with 
his state of body. It seems he was 
more drunk than usual, and they say 
he came along the Bridge Way flog- 
ging his horse like a madman^ till at 
last it gave a sudden wheel, and he 
was pitched ont The servants said 
th^ did n't know where Mr8« Demp* 
stcr was: she had been nwny from 
home since yesterday morning; but 
Mrs. Ray nor knew." 

" I know where she is/' said Mr. 
Tri nn ; " but I think it will l)c better 
for her not to be told of this just 
yet.'* 

" Ah, that was what Pilgrim erid, 
and so I did n't go round to Hra. 
Saynor's. He said it wonld be alt 

the better if Mrs. Dempster could bo 
kept out of the house for the |)resent. 
l)u you know if anything new has 
happened between Dempster and bis 
wife lately ? I >vas surprised to hear 
of h( r being at Faddiford Church this 
morning." 

" Yes, something has happened ; 
but I believe she is anxious that the 
particulars of his behavior towaids 
fcr should not be known. She is at 
Mrs. Pettifer's, — there is no reason 
for concealing that, t^incc what has 
happened to her husband ; and yester- 
day, when she was in very deep 
trouble, she sent for me. I was very 
thfinkful she did f-o : I believe a great 
ehiiuge of feeling has begun in her. 
But she is at present in that exeiiablc 
State of mind, — she baa been shaken 
by so many paiufbl emotions durine 
the last two davs, that I think it would 
he hotter, for this evening at least, to 
guard her from a new shock, if pos- 
sible. But I am ^ 



upon her, and I 



aee how she 



IS. 



"Miw Tryan/' said Mr. Jerome, 
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irlio had entered daring the dialogue, | 
and had been standinf^ l)y, listcninfj^ 1 
with a distressed fnco, " I shall take 
it as a favor if you '11 let me know if 
iver there's anything I can do for 
Mrs. Dempster. Bh, dear, what a 
world this is! I think I see 'em fif- 
tof n year agt), — a.>^ happy a young 
couple as iver was ; and now, what 
it s all come to ! I was in a hurry, 
like, to punish Dempster for pessecut- 
in', but there was a stronger hand at 
work nor mine." 

" Ye3, Mr. Jerome ; but don't let i 
ns rejoice in punishment, even when 
the hand of Qod alone inflicts it. 
The best of us are bat poor wvetehes 
just s;ivo'^ from shipwreck: can wo 
teel auytliiii^C but awe and pity when 
we see a fellow-passenger swallowed 
bv the waw ? " 

'"Right, right, Mr. Tryan. I*m 
over hot and hasty, that I am. But 
I beg on you to tell Mrs. Dempster, — 
I mean, in course, whjn you 've an 
opportanitj, — tell her she 's a friend 
At the White liousc as she may send 
for anv hour o' the day ' 

" Yea; I shall liave ;ni opportunity, 
I dare say, and 1 will rcnietnber your 
wish. I think," condnned Mr. Tryan, 
turning to Mr. Landor, '* I bad better 
see Mr. Pili^rim on my way, and loam 
what is exactly the state of things by 
this time. Wh.ii do vou think ? " 

" By all moans : if Mrs. Dempster 
is to know, tfiere's no one can break 
the ncw3 to her so well as yon. I '11 
-walk with you to Dempster's door. 
I dare say Pilgrim is there still. 
Corns, Mr. Jerome, yon We got to go 
our way too, to fetch your horse." 

Mr. Piliijim was in the passage 
giving some directions to his assistant, 
when, to his surprise, he saw Mr. 
Tryan enter. They shook hands ; for 
Mr. Pilgrim, never having joined the 
party of the Anti-Tryanites, had no 
ground for resisting the growin<: con- 
viction, that the Evangelical curate 
was really a good fellow, though he 
was a fool for not tsJting better care 
of himself. 
" Why, I did n't expect to see you 



I in your old enmy's quarters,*' ha said 

to Mr. Trynn. *• However, it will be 
a L'-n )fl while before poor Dempster 
shows any right again. 

"I came on Mrs. Dempster's ac- 
count," said Mr. Tryan. *<She Is 
staying at Mrs. Pettifor's ; she has had 
a great shock from some severe do- 
mestic trouble lately, and I think it 
will be wise to defer telling her of this 
dreadful event for a short time." 

•* Why, what has beon up. eh f ** 
said Mr. Pilgrim, whose enriositv was 
j at once awakened. " She used to bo 
no friend of yours. Has there been 
some split between them 1 It 's a new 
thing for Iter to turn round on him." 

"()h, ni'-n'ly nn cxa^^gerafion of 
.scenes that must often have hap(»euetl 
before. But the question now is, 
whether you thinlc there is any im« 
mediate danger of her husband*8 
death ; for in that case, I think, froni 
what I havo observed of her feelings, 
she would l>c pained Hlterwards to 
hare been kept in ignorance." 

" Well, there 's no telling in these 
cases, you knon'. I don't apprehend 
speedy death, and it is not absolutely 
impossible ihat we may bring him 
round again. At present he 's in a 
state of apoplectic stupor ; bat if that 
subsides, delirium is almost sure to 
supervene, and we shall have some 
painful scenes. It's one of those 
complicated cases in which the deliri- 
um IS liki ly to be of the worst kind« 
— monin_'iri^? and delirium tremens 
toixether, — and we mav have a good 
deal of trouble with him. If Mrs. 
Dcm])ster were told, I should say it 
would be desirable to persuade her to 
remain out of the house at present. 
She could do no good, you iuiow* 
i 've jeot nurses." 

"Thank vou," said Mr. Tryan. 
" That is what I wanted to know. 

Good by." 

When Mrs. Pettifer opened the 
door for Mr. Tryan, he told her in a 
few words what had happened, and 
begged her to take an opportunity of 
letting Mrs. Raynor know, that they 
might* if possible, concur in prevent- 
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in^ a fweniAtare or sudden diidiMiirG 

of the event to Janet. 

** Poor thiTiir ! " sjiiil Mrs. Pcttifcr. 
** blic a not lit to licur uii^ bad news ; 
ike's yety low this evening,-— worn 
out with feelini;; and she ^ not had 
anything to keep her up, a^^ sho 's 
Imvh used to. She seonii fri;jrhiencd 
at the thuui^ht of bcxuir tempted to 
Uke it." 

"Thank God for it; thnt ftar is 

her greiitcst sceurity." 

When Mr. Trviui entered the par- 
lor thia time. Jauct wan again await- 
ing him eagerly, and her |iale lad face 
was lighted up with a sralle as she 
rose to meet hira. Hut the next rao- 
ment she said, with a look of anxiety : 
** How very ill and tired you look ! 
Yoa have been working so hard all 
day, and yet yon are oome to talk to 
mc. O, you arc wennn^: yourself 
out ! I must ;^o nw] ask Mrs. Petti- 
ikiv to come and wake you have some 
snpper. But this is my mother ; vou 
have not seen her before, I think. 

While Mr. Tryan was speaking to 
Mrs. Ruynor, Janet hurrie*! out, and 
he, seeing tliat this good-natured 
thoughtfulness on his behalf would 
help to connteraet her depression, was 
not inclined to oppose her wish, but 
nceepted the supper Mrs. Petrifer 
ofTered him, quietly talking the while 
about a clothing-club he was going to 
establish in Paddiford,.and the want 
of provident habits amonfr the noor. 

Presently, however, ^!rs Kiynor 
said she mu.st go home for an hour, to 
see how her little maiden was going 
on, and Mrs. Fettiflsr left the room 
with her to take the opportonity of 
telling her what had happened to 
Denij)ster. When Janet was left 
alone with Mr. Tryan, she said : — . 

'* I fed so nnoertain what to do ' 
abont my husband. I am so weak, 
— my feelings ehan(j:c so from hour 
to hour. This morning, when I felt 
so hopeful and hnppy, I thought I 
should like to go back to him, and try 
to make up for what has been wrong 
in mc. I thought, nt^v God would 
help me, and I should have yoa to 



teach and advlseiiid, dnd I eoldd'hear 

the troubles that would come. But 
since then — all tin's atiernoon and 
evening — I have liad the same feel- 
ings I Qsed to have, the same dread 
of his anger an<l cmeltj', and it seems 
to me as if I should never be able to 
liearit without lulling into the same 
s'nui, and doing just what I did be- 
fore. Tet, if it were settled that I 
should live apart from him, I know it 
would always be a load on my mind 
that I had shut mvsclf out from go- 
ing back to him. it seems a dreadful 
thing in life, when any one has been 
so near to one as a husband for fifteen 
ycnrs, to part and be nothing to each 
other any more. Surely that is a 
very strong tie, and I feel as if my 
duty can never lie qaice away from it. 
It is very difficalt to knoW what to 
do : whnt rmrrht I to do ? " 

" 1 think it will be well not to take 
any deciiiive step yet. Wait until 
yonr mind is calmer. Ton might re- 
main with your mother for a little 
while ; I think you have no real 
ground for fearlTig any annoyance 
from your husband at present ; he 
has put himself too much in the 
wrong ; he will very likely leave you 
unmolested for some time. Dismus 
this difficult question from your mind 
just now, if you can. Every new 
day may bring yoti new grounds for 
decision, and what is most needfnl Ibr 
your health of mind is repose from 
that Imunting anxiety about the fu- 
ture which has been preymg on you. 
Cast yourself on God, and trust that 
he will direct you ; he will make yonr 
duty clear to you, if yoa wait anbmis- 
sivelv on him'." 

" Ves ; I will wait a little, as you 
tell me. I will go to my mother's to- 
morrow, and pray to be guided Tight- 
ly. You will pray for m», toa'' 



CHAPTER XXUt 

The next morning Janet was so 
much calmer, and at break£Mt spoke 
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so decidedly of going to her mother's, 
that Mrs. Fettifer and Mrs. liaynor 
agreed it would be wise to let her 
know by degrees what had b^UleD 
her haftbaml, siooe as soon as 8he 
went out there would be danger of 
her meeting some one who won 11 
betray the fact. But Mrs. Raynor 
thought it would be well first to coll 
at Dempster's, and ascertaia how ho 
was ; so she said to Janet : — 

" My dear, I '11 go home first, and 
, see to tlan;^fi, and get your room 
ready. You need n't come vet, you 
know. I shall be back again in an 
hour or so, and we can go together." 

O no/' said Mrs. Pettifer. " Stay 
with ni'j till evening. I shall be lost 
without you. luu needn't go till 
quite eveninjir." 

Janet had dipped into the " Life 
of Henry Martyii," which yir>. Petti- 
fer had from the Padditbi i J. ending 
Xiibrary,aud her iuterestwas so arrest- 
ad by that pathetic missioiianr story, 
that she readily ae(|uiesced in both 
propositions, and Mi >. Ravnorsetout. 

She had been gone more than an 
hour, and it was nearly twelve o'- 
clock, when Jaaetpnt down her book ; 
and after sitting meditativet j for some 
minutes with lier eyes unconsciously 
fixed on the opposite wall, she rose, 
went to her bedroom, and, hastily 
pattinj^ on her bonnet and shawl, 
came down to Mrs. Pettiibr, who was 
busy iu the kitchen. 

"Mrs. Pettifer," she said, "tell 
mother, when she comes back, I *m 
gone to see what has become of those 
poor Lakins in Butcher Lane. I know 
they 're half starving, and I Ve ne- 
glorted them so, lately. And then, I 
tiiiuk, I '11 go on to Mrs. Crewe. 1 
want to see the dear little woman, and 
tell her mvself about my going to 
hear Mr. Tryan. She woi?t ftel it 
half so much if I tel! her myself" 

"Won't you wait till your mother j 
comes, or put it oA' tiii to-uiorrow ? " 
said M».Pettiibr, alarmed. "Yon '11 
hardly be back in time for dinner, if 
yon get talking to Mrs. Crewe. And 
yott^ have to pass by voar has- 
U 



band's, you know ; nnd yesterday, 
you were so afraid of seeing him." 

" Oh, Kobert will be shut up at the 
ofiSce now, if he 's not gone oat of 
the town. I must go, -*I ibel I must 
be doing something for some one,— 
not be a mere useless log any longer. 
I 've iieen reading abouc that wonder- 
ful Henry Martyn ; he 's just like Mr. 
Tryan, — wearing himself out for 
other people, and I sit thinking of 
nofliint^ but my.sclf. I must go. 
Good by ; 1 shall bo back soon." 

She ran off before Mi's. Pettifer 
cooid ntter another word of dissna- 
sion, leaving the good woman in con- 
siderable anxiety lest this new im- 
pulse of Janet's should frustrate all 
precautious to save her from a sudden 
shock* 

Janet, having paid her visit in 
Butcher Lane, turned again into 
Orchard Street on her way to Mrs. 
Crewe's, and was thinking, rather 
sadly, that her mother's economical 
housekeeping would leave no abun- 
dant surplus to be sent to the hungry 
Lakins, when she saw Mr. Pilgrim 
in advance of her on the other side of 
the street. He was walking at a 
rapid pace, and when he reached 
Dempster's door he turned and en* 
tered without knocking. 

Janet was startled. Mr. Pilgrim 
would never enter in that way unless 
there was some one very ill in the 
house. It was her husband ; she felt 
certain of it at once Somethinrr had 
happened to him. Without a moment's 
pause, she ran across the street, opened 
the door, and entered. There was no 
one in the passa^. The dining-room 
(h)nr was wide open, — no one was 
there. Mr. Pilgrim, then, was already 
up stairs She rnshed up at once to 
Dempster's room, — her own room. 
The door was open, and she paused 
in pale horror at the sight before 
her, which seemed to stand ont only 
with the more appalling distinctness 
becattse the noonday light was dark- 
ened to twilight in the chamber. 

Two strong nurses were usinjj 
their utmost force to hold Dempster 
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In \m], while tho me<lical assistant 
^us applying a spoiige lo his head, 
and Mr. Pilgrim wan imay adj uniting 
some appuiatus ia tbe b«ek||pK>and. 
J^empster'b face was purple and swol- 
len, in> «'ves dilatrd and tixcff wirli :i 
look ut dutt terroc on soiiu tMin- he 
sccmcii to 8€6 approadiing iiim iruiu 
the iron doMt. Me trembled violently, 
auil struggled ae if to jump out of bed. 

" Lot me *ro, let me go/' he; said ia 
a loud, hoarse w hisper ; " she 's com- 
ing .... 's cold .... she 's 
dead .... she'll strangle me with 
her black hair. Ah ! " he ebri^ed 
aloud, " her hair is all serpents .... 
they 're hlaek siTpeuts .... they 
hiss .... tliey hiss .... let me go 
. . . « let me CO • . . . she wants to 
drag me with her cold arms .... her 
arms are ser|)ents .... they arc 
great white serpents .... they '11 
twine round me ... . she wants to 
drag mc into the cold water .... her 
boemn it cold . . • . it la black .... it 
u all serpents . . • • " 

** No, Kobert," Janet cried, in tones 
of yearning pity, nishing to the side 
of the bed, and i^tretching out her 
arms toward^ him, " no, here is Janet. 
She is not dead» ^ she torg^m you.'' 
Dempster's maddenM senses 
scemofl \o receive sotne new impres- 
sion from luT a|)[>oariUice. The ter- 
ror pave way to ra^e. 

"Ha! yon sneaking hypocrite 1" 
he bunt oat in a grating voioe» '^yon 
threat on ni • . . you mean to have 
your revenge on me, do yon ? Do 
your worst ! 1 've got the iaw on my 
side .... I know Sw kw . . . . Ill 
hunt yon down like a hare .... 
])rovc it ... . prove that I was tam- 
pered with .... prove that I took 
the money .... prove it ... . you 
can provenothing .... yon damned 
psMlm-sinjunng maggots I I '11 make 
a fire under you, and smoke off the 
whole pack of you . ... I '1! sweep you 
up .... I 'II grind you to powder . . 
small powder • • . . (here his voice 
dropped to alow tone of shuddcri n ^ dis- 
gust) .... powder on the bedclothes 
ranaiog about . • • hlacklice 



« • • • 



.... they are coming in swarms . . . . 
Janet ! come and take them awaj 
.... curse you 1 why don't you come I 
Janet!" 

Poor Janet was kneeling hy the bed 
her face buried in her hnndf, 

hhe almost wished her worst moment 
Uick again rather than tliis. It 
seemed as if her husband w as already 
imprisoned in misery, and she oonld 
not reach him, — his ear deaf forever 
to the sounds of love and forgiveness. 
His sins had made a hard crust nnmd 
his soul ; her pitying voice could not 
pierce it. 

"Not there, is n't she V he went on 
in a defiant tone. " Why do you nsk me 
where she is ? I '11 have every drop of 
j ciluw blood out of your reins if you. 
come questioning me. Tour blood ia 
yellow .... in yonr purse .... running 
otit of your purse .... What ! you 're 
chan^'iM^x it into toads, are you ? Tbej 
're crawling .... they 're flying .... 
they 're flying about my bead .... 
the toads are flying about. OstierS 
o.vtkr ! bringout my gig «... bring 
it out, yon lazy beast .... ha ! yon 
'11 follow me, will you vou 'U 
fly about my head .... you ve got 
fiery tongues ... OsUer I curse you I 
why don't you come 1 Janet ! come 
and take the'tonds away .... Janet !" 

This last time lie nttcred her name 
with such a shriek of terror, that Ja> 
net invoiantaril V stsrted up from her 
knees, and stood as if petrified by the 
horrible vibration. Dempster stared 
wildly in silence for some moments; 
then he spoke again in a hoarse 
whisper : — ► 

"Dead .... is she dead? SU 
did it, then. She buried herself in 
the iron chest .... she left her 
clothes oat, though .... she is n't 
dead .... why do you pretend ahe 
's dead? .... she's coming . • . • 
she 's cominr? out of the iron closet 
.... there arc the black serpents 
.... stop her .... let mc go ... . 
stop her .... she wants to drag me 
awar into the cold black water • . . • 
her bosom is black .... it is all ser- 
pents • • • « they are getting longer 
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.... the great wklte werpmktB are 

getting longer . . . . " 

Hero Mr. Pilgrim came forward 
with the apparatus to bind him, but 
Dempster's struggles became more 
nnd more viol' 'nt "O^rlor! ostlerl" 
he shouted, ** brinj^ out the gig .... 
give rae the whip i " — and bursting 
loose ftom the strong hands that held 
him, he began to flog the beddotiies 
furiously with his right arm. 

" Get alonj;, you lame brute ! — 
Bc — sc — sc 1 that 's it! there you go ! 
They think they 've ontwitted me, do 
they 1 The sneaking idiots ! I'll be 
np ^vith them by and by. I '11 make | 
tl>em say the Lord's Prayer back- 
wards .... I Ml pepper them so 
that the Devil shall cat them raw .... 
8C — se^sc^we shall see who 11 
be the winner yet .... get along, you 
damned limping beast . . . « I '11 lay 
your back open . . . . I *11 . . . . 

He raised himself with a stronger 
efifort than ever to flog the bedclothes, 
and fell back in convulsions. Janet 
gave a scream, and sank on her knees 
again. She thouL'-ht he was dead. 

As soon as 3Vir. nigrim was able 
to give her a moment's attention^ he 
came to her, and, taking her by the 
arm, attempted tO draw her gently 
out of the room. 

Now, my dear Mrs. Dempster, let 
me persaade yon not to remain in the 
room at present. We shall soon re- 
lieve these sy'nptoms, I hope; it is 
nothing but the delirium that ordi- 
narily attends such cases." 

-^'Ohl what is the matter? what 
brou<;ht it on 1 " 

" lie fell out of the gig ; the right 
leg is broken. It is a terrible acci- 
dent, and I don't disguise that there 
is considerable danger attending it, 
owing to the state of the brain. But 
Mr. l)empster has a strong constitu- 
tion, you know; in a few days those 
symptoms may be allayed, and he 
may do well. Let me beg of you to 
keep ont of the room at present : yon 
can do no good until Mr. Dempster 
is better, and able to know you, But 
you ou<{ht not to be alone ; let me 



advise yoa to have B(rs. Baynor with 

you." 

" Yes, I will send fur mother. But 
yon must not object to my being in 

the room. I shall bc very quiet now, 

only just at first thr sIkk k was so 
great; I knew notliini:- u'lowr it. I 
can help the nurses a grciit deal; I 
can put the cold things to his head. 
He may be sensible for a moment and 
know me. JPray do not say any more 
against it : my heart is set on being 
with him." 

Mr. Filgiim gave way, and Janet, 
having sent for her mother and put 
[ ort" her bonnet and sliawl, returned to 
take hor place by the side of her hus« 
band s bed. 

■ s 

CHAPTER ZXIV. 

Day after day, with only short in- 
tervals of rest, Janet kept her place 
in that sad chamber. Mo wonder the 
sick-room and the lazaretto have so 

often hfH'n a refuge from the to-'sings 
of inteiiectual doubt, — a pla( < oi ro 
pose for the worn and wounded spirit. 
Here is a duty about which all creeds 
and all philosophies are at one : here, 
at least, the conscience will not be 
dogged by doubt, the benign impulse 
will not be checked by adverse theory : 
here you may be^n to act without 
settling one preliminary question . To 
moisten the sufferer's parched lips 
through the long iii'^ht-waiches, to 
hear up the drooping head, to lift the 
helpless limbs, to divine the want that 
can find no utterance beyond the fee- 
ble motion of the hand or beseeching 
glance of the eye, — those are olliees 
that demand no selt-ciuestioning-*, no 
cusuistrv, no assent to propositions, 
no weighing of consequeneea. Within 
the four walls where the stir and glare 
of the world arc shut out, and every 
voice is subdued, — where a human 
being lies prostrate, thrown on the 
tentter mercies of his fellow, the moral 
relation of man to man is reduced to 
its utmost clonrness and simplicity : 
bigotry cannot confuse it, theory can- 
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not pervert it, passion, awed into qui> 
escence, can neither pollute nor |>er- 
turb it. As wo benu over the sick- 
bed, all the forces of aur nature rush 
tovnrds the channels of pit^r, of 
patience, and of love, and sweep 
down the miseniM*' ehokinjr drift of 
our (pmrrcls, our debates, our would- 
be wiiidoui, and our clamorous seltish 
dedree. This Uetrioi^ of terene free- 
dom from the im|)ortunities of opinion 
li-'H in nl! '^iniple direct acts of merry, 
ami IS one source of that sweet calm 
whiili is often felt by the watcher in 
the sick-rooiD, even when the duties 
there ure of a hard and terrible kind. 

Soinelhintf of that hf'Tii«;n result 
was felt by Jiinot during her tendance 
in Iter husbund's chamber. When 
the first beait-piemng hours were 
over,— when her horror at liis de- 
lirium was no lou^ror fresh, she b^an 
to he conscious of iicr relief fmm the 
burden of deeisiou as to her future 
course. The question that agitated 
her, about returning^ to her husband, | 
had been solved in a moment ; and j 
this illTioss, after all, mi^jht )h* fho ' 
herald of another hlensing, just as that 
dreadful midnight when she stood an 
outcast Hi cold and^daikness hod been 
followed by the daini of a new hope. 
Robert would fret better ; tbi;? illness 
might alter him ; he would be n long 
time feeble, needing help, walking 
with a crutch, perhaps. She would 
wait on him with such tenderness, 
such all-foT^Wng love, that the old 
harshness and cruelty must melt 
away Ibrever under the heart-sunshine 
she would pour around him. Her 
bosom heaved at the thought, and de* 
licious tears fell. Janet's was a na- 
ture in which hatred and revenp^c 
could hnd no place ; the lon^:^ hitter 
years drew half their bitterness from 
her ev«r'-Uving remembrance of the too 
short vcars of love that went before: 
and the thou":ht that her husband 
would ever put her hand to his lips 
again, and recall the days when they 
sat on the grass together, and he laiil 
scarlet poppies on her black hair, and 
called her his gypsy qneen^ eeemed to 



send a tide of loving oblivion over all 

the h;ir^h and stony space they bad 
traversed since. The Dniue L,ove 
that had already shone upon her 
would be with her; she would lift 
up her soul continually for help ; Mr. 
1 ryan, she knew, would pmy for }ier. 
If she felt herself failin^^ she would 
eoale*s it to him at once ; if her feet 
began to ^lip, there was that stay for 
her to cliuf; to. Oh, she could never 
be drawn back into that cold damp 
vault of sin and despair again ; she 
had felt the morning sun, she had 
tasted the sweet pure air of trust and 
p( M I i I ence and submission. 

Tliese were the thoughts passing 
through Janet's mind as she Isovcred 
about her husband's bed, and these 
were the hopes she poured out to Mr. 
Try an when he called to see her. It 
was so evident that they were strength- 
ening her in her new stnipp:le, — they 
shed such a ^low of calm enthusiasm 
over her face as she spoke of them, 
that Mr. Tryan coula not bear to 
throw on them the chill of firemoni> 
tm-y (k)uhts, though a previous con- 
vcrsation he had had with Mr. Pilgrim 
hail convinced hint that there was not 
the faintest probability of Dempeter^t 
recovery. Toor Janet did not know 
the si;:nificancc of tt c c!:r;nfriTig .cyrnj^ 
toms, and wlu n, alter liie iajjse of a 
week, the delirium began to lose some 
of its violence, and to be fntermpted 
by longer and longer intervals of 
stupor, she tried to think that these 
might be steps on the way to recovery, 
and she shrunk trom questioning Mr. 
Pilgrim lest he shonid confirm the 
fears that began to get predominance 
in her mind. But before many days 
wore past, he thought it right not to 
allow her to blind herself any longer. 
One day, — it was just about noon, 
when bad news always seems most 
sickening, — he led her from her hus- 
band's chamber into the opposite 
drawing-room, where Mrs. l^nynor 
was sitting, anil said to her, m that 
low tone of sympathetic fbeling which 
sometimes gave a sudden air of gen- 
tleness to this rough man : — 
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"My dear Mn, Dempster, it is 

nVht in these cases, you know, to be 
prepared for the worst. I think I 
shall be saving you pain by prevent- 
ing yoo from entertaining any false 
hopes, and Mr. Dempster's stata is 
now snch tliat I feor we must consider 
rccoverv iinpossibl<^ The affection 
of the brain might not have been 
hopeless, but, yon see, there is a ter- 
fiUe complication ; and I am grieved 
to say the broken limb is mortifying." 

Janet listened with a sinking heart. 
• That future of love and forgiveness 
would never come, then : ne was 
goin;^ ont of her sight forever, where 
her pity could never roach him. She 
turned cold, and trembled. 

**JJut do you think he will die," 
she said, " without ever coming to 
llimself ? without ever knowing me ? " 

" One cannot say that with certain- 
tv. It is not trTipossiMe that the cere- 
bral opprc^siiiou may subside, and that 
he may become conscions^ If there 
U anything you would wi«h to be said 
or done in that case, it would be well 
to be prepared. 1 should think," 
Mr. Pilgrim continued, turning to 
Mrs. Kay nor, " Mr. Dempster's amurs 
are likdy to he in order, — his will 
• . • « 

" 0, 1 wouldn't have him troubled 
about those things," interrupted 
Janet, " he has no rmations but quite 
distant ones, — no one but me. I 
would n't take up the time with that. 
1 only want to .... " 

She was unable to finish ; she felt 
her sobs rising, and left the room. 
** 0 God i " sl^ said, inwardly, " is 
not thy lovo greater than mine? 
Have mercy on him ! have mercy on 
him ! " 

This happened on Wednesday, ten 
days after the fatal accident, oy the 

foil lowing Sunday, Donpster was in a 
st^te of rapidly increasing prostra- 
tion ; and when Mr. Pilgrim, who, in 
turn with his assistant, had slept in 
the house from .the beginninfr» came 
In, about half past ten, as usual, he 
scarcely believed that the feehly strug- 
gling life would last out till morning. 



For the la?t few days he had been ad- 
ministering^' stimulants to relieve the 
exhaustion which had succeede<l the 
alternations of delirium and stupor. 
This slight office was all that now re- 
mained to be done for the patient ; so 
at eleven o'clock Mr. ril<;rim went to 
bed, having given directions to the 
nurse, and desired her to call him if 
any change took place, or if Mrs. 
Dempster desired his presence. 

Janet could not be persuaded to 
leiive the room. She was yearning 
and watching for a moment m which 
her husband's eyes would rest con- 
sciously upon her, and he would know 
that she had forgiven him. 

How changed he was since that 
terrible Monday, nearly a fortnight 
ago ! Ife lay mottonlees, but for the 
irregular breathin^x that stirred his 
broad chest and thick muscular neck. 
His features were no longer purple 
and swollen ; they were pale, sunken, 
and haggard. A cold perspiration 
stood in beads on the protuberant 
forehead, and on the wasted hands 
stretched motionless on the bed- 
clothes. It was better to see the 
hands so, than convulsively picking 
the air, as they had been a week ago. 

Janet sat on the edge of the i)ed 
throuLih the long hours of candle- 
light, watching the unconscious half- 
dosed eyes, wiping the perspiration 
from the brow and cheeks, and keep- 
ing her left hand on the cold unan- 
swering right hand that lay beside her 
on the bedclothes. She was almost 
as pale as her dying husband, and 
there were dark lines under her eyes, 
for this was the third night since she 
had taken off her clotlics ; but the 
eager straining gaze of her dark eyes, 
and the acute sensibility that lay in 
every line about her mouth, made a 
strange contrast with the blank un- 
consciousness and emaciated animal- 
ism of the face she was watching. 

There was profound stillness in the 
house. She heard no sound but her 
hu8band*s breathing and the ticking 
of the watch on the mantel-piece. The 
candle, placed high up, shed a soft 
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1f_'1it (In^rn on theoneohject she cared 
to >fe. i liLTc was a smell of hrandv 
iu tiio room ; it was ^ivcn to her hus- 
band from tine to lime; but this 
smell, wliich at first hftd produced in 
hor a faint sliiuldfrin^ sensntiim, was 
now U'comin^; iiiditKrcnt to her: she 
did not even ^'rceive it ; hUa was too 
QiM-onscioas of heraelf to feel either 
temptations or accusations. She only 
felt that the husband of her youth 
wa« dy in<r ; far, far out of her reach, 
as if ^hc were standing helpless ou 
the sliore, while he was sinking in the 
blai'k »tonii-waTes ; she only yearned 
for one moment in which slic mi^rht 
satisfy the i\vv]i f<yririvin;L^ ])itv of her 
soui by one look ot iove, one word of 
tsndemvss. 

H<sr sensations and thoughts were 
so persistent that she could not meas- 
urc the hours, and it was a surprise 
to her when the nurse put out the 
candle, and let in the fuint morning 
light. Mrs. Rajnor, anxious about 
Janet, was already np, and now 
hrou^lht in f^ome fresh coflPec ivr hov ; 
and Mr. Pilgrim, liavin;^ awaked, had 
hurried on liis clot lies, iind was coin- 
ing in to see how Dempster was. 

This change fix>m candle-light to 
momin<x, this recommencement of the 
same round of things that had hap- 
pened yesterday, was a discoura^je- 
ment rather than a relief to Janet. 
8he was more consdons of her chill 
weariness ; the new light thrown on 
her husband's face seemed to reveal 
the still work that death had been do- 
ing through the night ; she felt her 
last lingering hope that he would 
ever know her agnin forsake her. 

But now, Mr. Pilirrjm, having felt 
the pulse, was putting some brandy 
in a teaspoon between Dempster's 
lips ; the brandy went down» and his 
OTeathing became freer. Janet no- 
ticed the change, and her heart beat 
faster as she leaned forward to watch 
him. Suddenly a slight movement, 
like the passing away of a shadow, 
was visible in his face, and he opened 
his eye«? full on Jnnct. 

It was almost like meeting him i 



again on the resurrection nmming^ 

atter t!i<» Tii<:ht of the irravc. 

" Kokrt, do vou know me ? " 

He kept his eyes fixed on her, and 
there was a faintly perceptible no- 
tion of the lips, as if he wanted to 
speak. 

But the moment of sjx^cch was for- 
ever none, — the moment for aiiking 
panhin of her, if he wanted to ask it 
Could he read the lull foigivcness 
that was written in her eyes ? She 
never knew ; ji »r, as she was bending 
to kiss him, the thick veil of death 
fell between them, and her lips toschh 
ed aooipse. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

Toe faces looked very hard and 
unmoved that snrronndcd* Dempster's 
grave, while old Mr. Crewe rcafl the 
burial-service in his low, broken 
voice. The pall-bearers were aucJi 
men Mr. PittDUUi, Mr* Lowme, 
and Mr. Bndd, — men whom Demp- 
ster had called his frientls while he 
was in life ; and worldly faces nev^ 
look so worldly as at a fnnend. 
They have the same effect of gratin|r 
incongruity as the sound of a coai-sc 
voice breaking thesokmn silence of 
night. 

The one fitoe that had sorrow in it 
was covered by a thick crape veil, and 
the sorrow was suppressed and silent 
No one knew how deep it was ; for 
the thought in most of her neighbors' 
minds was that Mrs. Dempster could 
hardly have had letter fortune tiian 
to Ic^ a bad husband who had left 
her the compensation of a good in- 
come. They found itditiScult to con- 
ceive that lur husband's death could 
ho felt by her otherwise than as a de- 
liverance. The person who was 
most thoroughly convinced that 
Janet's grief was deep and real was 
Mr. Pilgrim, who in general was not 
at all weakly given to a hdief in dis- 
interested fiseling. 

" TliMt woman has a tender heart," 
he was irei^uently heard to observe in 
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lib moniiai^ KoundB about tins line. 

"I used to think there was a great 
deal of palaver in her, but yon may 
depend u]>on it there 's no pretence 
about her. If he'd been the kindest 
hnsband in the wurid she couldn't 
have ^t more. There 's a great 
de il of i^on<\ in Mrs. Dempsler, — a 
great deal oi gov)d.'* 

"/ always said so/' was Mrs. 
liOwme's reply, when he made theob- 
■ervation to her ; " she vras always so 
▼•ry full of pretty attentions to me 
when I was ill. But they tell mo 
now she 's tamed Tryanifce ; if that 's 
it we elui'n't agree again. It's 
ireiy inconsistent in her, I think, 
turning round in that way, afLcr b> 
ing the foremost to laui^h at the 
Tryanite cant, and especially in a 
ifoinan of her habits; she should 
cure herself of tkem before she pre- 
tends to l)c over-rclii^ious." 

" Well, I think she means to cure 
herself, do you know ? " said Mr. Pil- 
grim, whoio good'Will towards Janet 
was Just now quite above that tem- 
perate point at which he could in- 
dnlg^e his feminine patients with a 
little judicious detraction. " I feel i 
sure she has not taken any stimulants 
aU throu}^ her husband's Illness; 
and she has been consUntlj in the 
way of them. I o-m ^ee she some- 
times surtlirs a ;^ood deal of depres- 
sion for want of them, — it shows all 
tha more resolution in her. Those 
cures are rare; but I've known 
them happen sometimes with people 
of stronpr will." 

Mrs. Ix)wmc took an opportunity 
of retailing Mr. Pilgrim's conversa- 
tion to Mrs. Phipps, who, as a vic- 
tim of Pratt and plethora, could 
rarely enjoy that pleasure at hrst- | 
hand. Mrs. Phipps wjis a woman of 
"decided opinions, though of wheezy 

utterance. 

** Fur my part," she remarked, 
" 1 'm glad to h<Mir there 's any likeli- 
hood of improvement in Mrs. Demp- 
ster, but I think the way things have 
turned out seems to show that she was 
more to blame than people thought 



she was ; else, why skmld she feel so 
much about her husband? And 

Dempster, I understand, hiis left his 
yvith pretty nearly all his property to 
do as she likes with; thai is n't behav- 
ing like such a very bad husband. I 
don't believe Mrs. Dempster can have 
had so much provocation as they pre- 
tended. I 've Known husbands wlio 've 
laid plans for torniciiting their wives 
when they're undeigronnd, — tying 
up their money and mndering them 
from marrying again. Not that / 
should ever wish to marr}' again ; I 
think one hubUiud m one's life is 
enou<;h in all oonscience " ; here she- 
threw a fierce glance at the amiable 
Mr. Phipps, who was innocently de- 
lighting himself with the facetife in 
the " iSithcrby Guardian, " and think- 
ing the editor must be a dioU feUow, 
— " but it 's agLrravating to bo tied np 
in that way. VVhy, they say Mrs. 
Dempster will have as good as six 
hundred a year at least. A line tiling 
for her, that was a poor girl witliout 
a farthing to her fortune. It's well 
if she does n't make ducks and drakes 
of it somehow." 

i Mrs. Phipps's vir-w of Janet, how- 
ever, was far from being the prevalent 
one in Milby. Even neighlx>rs who 
had no strong personal interest in her 
could hardly sec the nohle-looking 
woman in her widow's dress, with a 
sad sweet gravity in her face, and not 
be touched with fresh fidmiratton for 
her, — and not feel, at least vaguely, 
that she had entered on a ncAV life m 
which it was a sort of desecration to 
allude to the painful past. And the 
oUl friends who had a real regard for 
her, but whose corfliality hfld been re- 
pelled or chilled of late years, now 
' came round licr with liearty demon- 
strations of atiection. Mr. .Jerome 
lelt that his happiness had a substan- 
tial addition now he could onoe 
more call on that '* nice little woman 
Mrs, Dempster," and think of her 
with reioieing instead of soitow. The 
Pratts lost no time in retaming to the 
footing of old-established friendship ' 
with danet and her mother ; and Miss 
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Praft felf if incumlHsnt on her, on all i 
guUubK- ill ( isioiis, to deliver a very I 
emplitttic approval ut the remarkable 
strength of mind she nnderstood Mrs. 
Dempster to be exhibiting. The Miss 
liinncrs wrrc caircr to meet Mr. 
Tryan's wishes l>y j^reetinj; Janet as 
one who wu^ likely to be a Bister in 
religioas feeling end good works ; and 
Mrs. Linnet wus su agreealily sur- 

{)ri.sed by the fact tliat Dempster had 
eft liis wife the money " in that hand- 
some way, to do wiiat she liked with 
it," thftt she even included l>empster 
himself, and his villanous discovery 
of the flaw in her title to Pve's Croft, 
in her magnfinimons oblivion of past 
odenccs. SShe and Mrs. Jerome agreed 
over a friendly cup of tea that there 
were " a many husbands as was very 
fine spoken an* all that, an' yet all the 
while kep' a will loel<efl up from you, 
as tied you up ns li<:ht ns nnythino^, 
I assm'c ^OM," Mrs. Jerome continued, 
dropping her voice in a confidential 
manner, " 1 know no more to this day 
ahont Mr. Jerome's will, nor the child 
as is unborn. I 've no fears about a 
income, — I 'm well aware Mr. Jerome 
'ud niver leave me stret for that ; bnt 
I should like to hev a thousand or 
two at my own disposial ; it makes a 
widow a deal more looked on." 

Perhaps this ground of respect to 
widows might not be entirely withoat 
its influence on the Milhy mind, and 
might do something towards conciliat- 
ing those more ari^tocnuie neqnaint- 
anccs of Janet's, who woukt otherwise 
have been inclined to take the severest 
view of her apostasy towards Evan- 
gelicalism. Errors look so very ugly 
in persons of small means, — one feels 
they are taking quite a liberty in po- 
ing astray ; whereas j>coplc of fortune 
may naturally indulge in a few delin- 

?|uencie8. " They 've got the money 
or it," ns the girl snifl of her mistress 
who had made herself ill with pickled 
salmon. However it may have been, 
there was not an acquaintance of 
Janet's, in Milhy, that did not offer 
hor civilities in the early days of her 
uiUowhood. Even the severe Mrs. 



Phipps was not an exception ; for 
Hravcn knows what would become of 
our sociality if we never visited people 
we spMk iU of ; we should live, like 
Egyptian hermits, in crowded soHtnde. 

Perhaps the attentions mo<:t grate- 
ful to Janet were those of her old 
friend Mrs. Crewe, whose attachment 
to her flEivorlte proved quite too strong 
for any resentment she might be sup- 
posed to feel on the score of Mr. 
Tryau. The little deaf old lady 
couldn't do without her accustomed 
visitor, whom ^he had seen grow up 
from child to woman, always so wil- 
ling to chat with her and tell her all 
the news, though she was deaf; while 
other people thought it tiresome to 
shout in her ear, and irritated her by 
recommending ear-trumpets of various 
construction. 

All this friendliness was very pre- 
cious to Janet. She was conscious of 
the aid it gave her in the self-conquest 
which was the blessing she prayed for 
with every fresh morning. The chief 
strength of h< r nntnre lay in her af- 
fection, wliic li c'jloi'ti all the rest of 
her mind; it gave a personal sisterly 
tenderness to her acts of benevolence; 
it made her cling with tenacity to 
every object that had once stirred 
her kindly emotions. Alas! it was 
unsatisfied, wounded utiection that 
had made her trouble greater than she 
could bear. And now there was no 
check to thefnll flow of that i)lenrenT!^ 
current in her nature, — no pnawing 
secret anguish, — no overhaniring ter- 
ror, — no inward shame. Friendly 
faces beamed on her; she felt that 
friendly hearts were approving her, 
and wishing her well, and that niiltl 
sunshine of good-will fell beneliceutiy 
on her new hopes and efforts, as tM 
clear shining after rain falls on the 
tender leaf-buds of spring, and wins 
them from promise to fulfilment. 

And slie needed these secondar)' 
helps, for her wrestling with her past, 
sdr was not always easy. The strong 
emotions from which the life of a 
human being receives a new bias win 
their victory as the sea wins his; 
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though thc'w advance mav be euro, 
the/ will otLcn, after a migiitier wave 
than usual, seem to roll back so fur as 
to lose all the ground they had made 
Janet showed the strong bent of lier 
will by taking every outward precau- 
tion against the occurrence of a. temp- 
tation. Her mother was now hf;r oon- 
stant companion, having shut up her 
lirtlr dwelling and come to reside in 
Orchard Street ; and Janet gave all 
dangerous keys into her keeping, en- 
treating her to lock them away in 
some secret place. Whenever the too 
TfcU-known depression and craving 
threatened her, slie would seek a 
refuge in what Iiad always been her 
purest enjoyment, in visiting one of 
her poor neighbors, in carrying some 
food or romfort to a sick-bed, in cheer- 
in;T^ with her smile some of tlie familiar 
dwellings up the dinoyr back-lanes. 
But the great source ooarago, the 
great help to perseverance, was the 
sense that she had a friend and teacher 
in Mr. Try an : she could confess her 
difficulties to him ; she knew he prayed 
for her ; she had always before ner the 
prospect of soon seeing him, and hear- 
ing words of admonition and comfort, 
thit came to her charged with a divine 

ijo^ver such as she had never found in 
mm an words before. 

So the time passed^ till it was fut 
on in May, nearly a month after her 
husband's death, u bon, as she and her 
mother were seated peacefully at break- 
last in the diuia^-rooiu, luukmg 
through the opn wmdow at the old- 
&shioned garden, where the grass-plot 
was now whitened with apple-blos- 
soms, a letter was brought in for Mrs. 
Kay nor. 

'* Why, there 's the Thurston post- 
mark on it/' she said. " It must be 

about your aunt Annt. Ah, so it is, 
poor thin^ ! she 's been taken worse 
this last day or two, and has asked 
them to send for me. That dropsy is 
carry in l: her off at last, I dare saj. 
Poor thing ! it will be a happy release. 
I must go, my dear, — she *s your 
father's last sister, — though 1 am 
Sony to leave you. However, per- 

14* 



luips I hliall not have to Stay more 
than a nighi or two.'' 
Janet looked distressed as she said : 

Yes, you must go, mother. But I 
don't know what I shall do without 
you. I think I shall run in to Mrs. 
Pettifer, and ask her to come and stay 
with me while you're away. I'm 
sure she will." 

At twelve o'clock, Janet, having 
seen her mother in the coach that 
was to carry her to Thurston, called, 
on her way back, at Mrs, PettifiNr% 
but found, to her preat disappoint- 
ment, that her old friend was <rv\\t' out 
for the day. So slie wrote on a leaf 
of her pocket-book an urgent retj^uest 
that Mrs. Pettifer would come and 
stay with her while her mother was 
away ; and, desiring the sen'ant-girl 
to give it to her mistress as soon as 
she came home, walked on to the 
vicarage to sit with Mrs. Crewe, 
thinking to relieve ill this way the 
feeling of desolateness and undefined 
fear that was taking possession of her 
on being left alone for the first time 
since that great crisis in her life. And 
Mrs. Crewe, too, was not at home ! 

Janet, with a sense of discourage- 
ment for whieli she rebuked herself as 
childish, walked sadly home again ; 
and when she entered the vacant 
dining-room, she could not help hurst* 
ing into tears. It is such vague un- 
definable' states of snsceptibiTity as 
this — states of excitement or depres- 
sion, half mcnul, half physical — that 
determine many a tra^y in women's 
lives. Janet could scarcely eat any- 
thing at her =;o!itarv dinner: she tried 
to fix her attention on a book in vain ; 
she walked aijout the ffardcn, and 
felt the very sunshine melancholy. 

Between four and five o'clock, old 
Mr. rittman called, and joined her 
in the garden, where she had been 
sitting for some time under one of 
the great apple-trees, thinking how 
Robert, in nis best moods, used to 
take h'ttle Mnmsey to look at the en- 
cumbers, or to see the Alderney cow 
with its calf in the paddock. The 
tears and sobs had come again at these 
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though thoir advance may be sure, 
they will often, after a mightier wave 
than usual, seem to roll back so far as 
to lose all the ground they had made. 
Janet showed the strong bent of her 
will by taking every outward precau- 
tion against the occun-ence of a temp- 
tation. Her mother was now her con- 
stant companion, having shut up her 
little dwelling and come to reside in 
Orchard Street; and Jan.t gave all 
dangerous keys into her keeping, en- 
treating her to lock tliem away m 
some secret place. Whenever tlie too 
irell known depression and craving 
threatened her, she would seek a 
refuge in what had always been her 

Surest enjoyment, — in visiting one of 
er poor uci^^hbors, in carrying some 
food or comfort to a sick bed, in cheer- 
in"- with her smile some of the familiar 
dwellings up the dingy back-Iancs. 
But the great source of courage, the 
great help to perseverance, was the 
sense that she had a friend and teacher 
'in Mr. Tryan : she could confess her 
difficulties to him ; she knew he prayed 
for her ; she had always before her the 
prospect of soon seeing him, and hear- 
mg words of admonition and comfort, 
that came to her charged with a divine 
power such as she had never found in 
human words before. 

So the time passed, till it was far 
on in May, n< '-on th after her 
husband's deati ^ she and her 
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haps I shall not have to stay more 

than a night or two." 

Janet looked distressed as she said : 
" Yes, you must go, mother. But I 
don't know what I shall do without 
you. I think I shall run in to Mrs. 
Pettifer, and ask her to come and stay 
with me while you 're away. I 'm 
sure she will." 

At twelve o'clock, Janet, having 
seen her mother in the coach that 
was to carry her to Thurston, called, 
on her way back, at Mrs. Pettifer's, 
but found, to her preat disappoint- 
ment, that her old friend was gone out 
for the day. So she wrote on a leaf 
of her pocket-book an urgent request 
that Mrs. Pettifer would come and 
stay with her while her mother was 
away ; and, desiring the servant-girl 
to give it to her mistress as soon as 
she came home, walked on to the 
vicarage to sit with Mrs. Crewe, 
thinking to relieve in this way the 
feeling of desolateness and undefined 
fear that was takiiii,' possession of her 
on being left alone tor the first time 
since that great crisis in her life. And 
Mrs. Crewe, too, was not at home J 

Janet, with a sense of discoange- 
ment for which she rebuked herself as 
childish, walked Siidlr home again ; 
and when she entered the vacant 
dining-room, she could not help burst- 
ing into tears. It is such va^e an* 
definable- states of sasceptibiiitr as 
thin — states of excitement or de'pres- 
n, haJf inentdJ, h;4jf physical — that 
rmine many a tragrdy in women's 
Janet cooJd scarcely eat anF- 
ather solitanr dinner: she tried 
beranention on a bor.k in vain : 
^kei about the garden, and 
le very sunshine roelanrhoir 
'^neafoar and fire o'clock,' oM 
called, an I joiner] h«?r 
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m his best moo.1^, 
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tboiiglits ; and when Mr. Pittman ap I 
proftchcd her, she was feeling languid 
anil exhaust<^d. But the old geutlc- 
niau's sight and sensibility were 
obtose, Mtd, to Janet'a satisfactioii, he 
■bowed no conaaaamm that the was 
in grief. 

" I liuvc a task to impose uptui you, 
Mrs. Dempster," he said, vvitli a 
certain toothksa pomposity habitual 
to him : " 1 want ycm to look over 
those letters again in Dempster's 
bureau, and see if you cau lind one 
from I'oolo about the mortgage ou 
those honset at DingKy. It will be 
worth twenty pouDcU, if you can iind 
it ; and i don't know where it can be, 
if it is n't among those letters in the 
barcau. 1 've looked erer^ where at 
the ofBee for it. I'm gotng home 
now, but 1 11 call again to-morrow, if 
you 'H 1)c good enongh to look in the 
mean time." 

Janet said she would look directly, 
and turned with Mr. Pittman into the 
house. Bot the search would take 
her some time, so he bade her good 
by, and she went at once to a bureau 
which stood in a small back-room, 
where Dempster used sometimes to 
write letters and reedve j^plc who 
came on business our of office hours. 
She liad looked through the contents 
of the bureau more than once ; but 
to-day, on removing the lost bundle 
of letters from one of the compart- 
ments, she saw what she had nerer 
seen before, a small nick in the wood, ' 
made in the shape of a thumlvnail, | 
evidently intended as a means of 
pushing aside the movable back of 
the compartment In her examina- 
tion hitherto she had not found such 
a letter as Mr. Pittman had described, 
— j)erhaps there might be more letters 
behind this slide. She pushed it back 
at once, and saw no letters, but a 
small spirit-decanter, half full of pale 
brandy, Dmipster's hahitnnl drink. 

An impetuous desire shook Janet 
through all her members ; it seemed 
to master ho: with the inevitable force 
of strong fumes that flood onr senses 
before we are aware. Her hand was 



on the decanter ; pale and excited, she 
was liffin«if it out of its niche, when, 
with a start and u shudder, she dashed 
it to the ground, and the room was 
filled with the odor of the spirit. 
Without staying to shat np the 
bureau, she rushed out of the room, 
snatched up her bonnet and mantio 
which lay in the dining - room, uud 
hurried oat of the house. 

Where should she go? In what 
place would this demon that had re- 
entered her be scared back again ? 
She walked rapidly along tlie street 
in the direction of the church. She 
was soon at the gate of the church- 
yard; she passed through it, and 
made her way across the graves to a 
spot she knew, — a spot where the 
turf had been stirred not long before, 
where a tomb was to be erected soon. 
It was very near the church wall, on 
the side which now lay in deep shadow 
quite shut out from the rays of the 
westering sun by a projecting bat- 
tress. 

Janet sat down on the ground. It 
was a sombre spot. A thick hedge, 
surmounted by elin-trces, was in front 
of her ; a piojecting buttress on each 
side. But she wanted to shut ont 
even these objects. Her thick crape 
veil was down ; but she closed her 
eyes behind it, and .-scd lier hands 
upon them. She wuiitcd to isummon 
np the vision of the past ; she wanted 
to lash the demon ont of her soul 
with the stinging memories of the by- 
gone misery; she wanted to renew 
the old horror and the old anguish, 
that she might throw henelf with the 
more desperate dinging energy at the 
foot of the cross, where the Divine 
Sufferer would imparl divine strength. 
She tried to recall those first bitter 
moments of shame, which were like 
the shuddering discovery of the leper 
that the dire taint is upon him ; the 
deeper and deeper lapse ; the oncom- 
ing of settled despair ; the awful mo- 
ments by the bedside of her self-mad- 
dened husband. And then she tried 
to live through, with a remembrance 
made more yivid by that contrast, the 
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llleteed bonre of hope and joy and 
peace that had come to her of late, 
since her whole soul had hocn bent 
tovrardi tlic utcaiaiuent of purity* and 
holiness. 

But now; when the pAroxysm of 
temptation was past, dread and dc- 

spondenf'y be^an to thnist themselves 
like cold, heavy mists between her 
and llic heaven to whieh she wanted 
to look for light and guidance. The 
tempt ition would come again,— that 
rusli of desire might overmaster her 
the next time, — she would slip back 
asain into that deep slimy pit from 
^ich she had been once rascoed, and 
there miffht be no deliverance for her 
more. Her pra^'ers di I not help her, 
for fear predominated over tru-^t ; s!ie 
had no contidenec that the aid she 
sought would be ^ven ; the idea of 
her ftitnre fall had grasped her mind 
too strongly. Alone, in this way, she 
"\\Mj? powerless. If she could see Mr. 
Tryan, if she could confess all to 
him, she might gather hope a<^aiii. 
She nuat see mm ; she must go toliim 

Janet rose from the ground, and 
walked nw.w with a quick resolved 
step. She had been seated there a 
lon;^ while, and the sun had already 
annk. It was late for her to walk to 
Paddiford and go to Mr. Tryan's, 
'\vh'^r^ she had never called b.'foiv; 
but there was no other way of seeing 
liim that evening, and sho could not 
hesitate about it. She walked to- 
wards a footpath through the fields, 
w!ueh wou!d take her to Paddiford 
"withont obliging her to q-o through 
the town. Thi way was rather long, 
but she preferred it, because it left less 
probabilitv of her meeting acquaint- 
ances, and she shrank from having to 
speak to any one. 

The evening red bad nearly faded 
bv the time »jancL knocked at Mrs. 
Wagstaff*s door. The good woman 
looked surprised to see her at that 
hour ; but Janet's mourning weeds 
and the painful agitation of her face 
quickly brought the second thought, 
that some urgent trouble had sent her 
there. 



Mr. Tryan 's jnst oome in/' she 
said. *' If you *11 step into the parlor, 

I *11 go up and tell In'm you 're here. 
Me seemed very tireii and poorly.** 

At anotlu)r time Janet would have 
felt distress at the idea that she was 
disturbing Mr. Tryan when he re- 
quired rest ; but no^v her need was too 
great for that ; she could feel nothing 
but a sense of coming relief, when she 
heard hia step on die etair and saw 
him enter the room. 

lie went towards her with a look 
of anxiety, and said ; "J fear some- 
thing is the matter. I tear you are 
in trouble." 

Then poor Janet poured forth her 
sad tale of temptation and despond- 
ency; and even while she was con- 
fessing she felt half her burden re- 
moved. The net of confiding in hu- 
man sympathy, the consciousness that 
a fellow-being was listeniug to her 
with patient pity, prepared her soul 
for that strrmger leap by which faith 
grasps the idea of the Divine symp:i- 
thy. When Mr. Tryan spoke wordi 
of consolation and encouragement, 
she could now believe the message 
of mercy ; the water-lloods that had 
threatened to overwhelm her rolled 
back again, and life ones more spread 
its heaven-coTored space before her. 
She had been unable to pray alone ; 
but now his prayer bore her own soril 
along with it, as the broad tongue of 
flame carries upwards in its vigorous 
leap the little flickering lire that could 
hardly keep alight by itself. 

But Mr. Tryan was anxion? that 
Janet should not linj-er out at this 
late hour. When iic sjiw that she 
was calmed, he said: will walk 
home with you now; we can talk on 
the way/' But Janer*'i mind was 
now snffieiently at liberty for her to 
notice the signs of feverish weariness 
in his appearance, ami she would not 
hear of causing him any fhrther 
fatigue. 

" No, no," she 'Jaif!. earnestly, "you 
will pain me very much, — indeed, you 
will, by going out again to-night on 

my aooooiit. There ia no ml reason 
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wl^ I ibmiTd not go alone." And 

when he persisted, fearin*,' tliat for her 
to \yc seen out so latu aloiit> might ex- 
cite Ftiiiiurk, blie said implarinuly, 
wMi half a sob in hwTotoe: «<WlMit 
■hould I<»wluit would others like 
me do, if you wofit frt»iTi us? IF% 
will yon not think nioru of that, and 
take care of voui^'lf { " 

lie had of^n had that appeal made 
to him before, bat tu-night — firom 
Janet's lip>^ — if ^cetncft to have a new 
foree tor him, an<i lie ^:ivo way. At 
fir^t, indeed, he only did so on con- 
ditioa that she ivoald let Mrs. Wag- 
staff go with her ; but Janet had de- 
termined to walk home alone. She 

I)referred solitude ; »hc wished not to 
lave her pjnesent fceiiu|;i» dibtracted 
hy any conyenation. 

So she went out inta the dewy star- 
light ; sind as Mr. Trynn turned away 
from her, he felt a stron;^er wish than 
ever that his fragile life might last 
out for him to see Janet's restoration 
thorongfaly established^— to see her 
no longer fleeing, stniggling, cling- 
ing up tlie steep sides of a precipice 
whence she mijrht be nny nioment 
hurled back into the depths of de- 
spair, bttt walking firmly on the level 
ground of habit He inwandly re- 
solved that nothing but a peremptory 
duty should ever take him from Mil- 
by, — that he would not cease to 
watoh over her until life forsook him. 

Janet walked on qniekly till she 
turned into the fields ; then she 
slaekortcd her pnee a little, enjoyinff 
the sense of sr>iirnde which a few 
hours before had been intolerable to 
her. The Divine Presence did not 
now seem far off, where she had not 
wings to reacli it ; prayer itself seemed 
superfluous in those ntomeuts of calm 
trust. The temptation which bad so 
lately made her fhndder before the 
p0STO>ilities of the fntnre was now a 
sonrce of confidence ; for had she not 
been delivered from it t Had not 
r^cue come in the extremity of dan- 
ger 1 Yes ; Infinite Love was carinfir 
for her. She felt like a Uttle child 
whose hand is firmly grouped by isi 



fiither, as its frail limbs make their 
way over the rough ground ; if it 
i»hould stumble, the father will not 
let it go. 

That walk in the dewy starlight r^ 
mained forever in Janet's memory 
as one of those baptismal epoc!i?:, 
when tiie soul, dipped in the sacre d 
waters of joy and peace, rises from 
them with new em^es, with mora 
nnaltcrabic longings. 

When bhc reached home she fonnd 
Mrs. Pettiter there, anxious for her 
return. After thanking her for com- 
ing, Janet only said : "I have been to 
Mr. Tryan*s ; I wanted to speak to 
him " ; and then remembering how 
she had left tlic bureau and papers, 
she went into the back-room, where, 
apparently, no one had been since she 
quitted it; for there lay the fragments 
of glass, and the room was still fall 
of the hateful odor. How feeble and 
miserable the temptation seemed to 
her at this moment ! She rang for 
Kitty to oome and pick up the frag- 
ments and rub the floor^ while she 
herself replaced thepapen and locked 
uj) [h( bureau. 

'i he next morning, when seated at 
breakfkst with Mrs. Pettiier, Jaael 
said : — 

" Wl nt fi dfpnry, unhealthy-looking 
place that is where Mr. Tryan lives ! 
I 'm sure it must l)e very bad for him 
to live there. Bo yon know, all this 
morning, since I Ve been awake, I 'vo 
been turning over a little pl:in in my 
mind. I tliink it a charming one, — 
all the more, because ifou are con- 
cerned in it." 
'* Why, what can that bet 
" You know that house on the Ecd- 
hill road tlicy call Holly Mount ; it 
is sliut np now. That is Kobert s 
hou^e ; at least, it is mine now, and 
it stands on one of the healthiest spota 
al>out here. Now, I 'vc been settling 
in my own mind, that if a dear good 
woman of my ncqnainfnncc, who 
known how to make a iiomc as com- 
fortable and cosey as a bird's-nest, 
were to take up her abode there, and 
have Mr. Tiyttn as a lodger, she 
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would he doiTij* one of the most use- 
ful <lecd.s ill alt hur useful lire.** 

** You *vc such a way oH wrapping 
up tliin^js in pretty words. You 
muit speak plainer." 

" In plain words, then, I should 
like to sortie you at Hully Mount. 
You would not have to pny any more 
rent than wh^re you are, and it would 
be twenty times pteasanter fbr you 
tiian living up that passa:;e where you 
sec nothini^ but a lirlck wall. And 
then, as it is not far from Puddifonl, 
I think Mr. Tryan mi;^ht be jMJiouad- 
ed to lodge with you, instead of In 
that nasty house, amon^ desd ah- 
bugGS and smoky cottaije-!. I know 
you would like to have him live with 
you, and you would be such a mother 
to him." 

** To be sure I should like it ; it 

would be the finest thing in the 
world for me. But there Ml be furni- 
ture wanted. My little bit of furni- 
ture won't till that house." 

*' 1 can put some in oat of this 
honsc ,' it is too full ; and we can buy 
th3 rest. They tell m ; I 'm to have 
more money than I shall know what < 
to do with." 

'*I'm almost afraid," said Mrs. 
Pettifer. doabtfuliy, " Mr. Tryan will 
hardly persuadcil He 's been 
talked to so much about lc:iving that 
place ; and he always said he must 
stay there, -^he mast he among the 
people, and there was no other place 
ibr hiiu iu PaiMifor I. It euts mo to 
the heart to see him jz^ettin;; tliinuer ' 
aud thinner^ and I vo noticed him 
qaite short o' breath sometimes. 
Mrs. Linnet will have it, Mrs. Wajif- 
staff half poisons him with bad cook- 
ing. I don't know about that, l)ut 
he can't have many comforts. I ex- 
pect he '11 break down all of a sudden 
some day, and never be able to pieach 
any more." 

" Well, I shall try my skill with 
him by and by. I shall be very cun- 
ning, aud say nothing to him till all 
U ready. Yon and I and mother, 
when she comes home, will set to 
woris dizeetiy and get the hoose in 



order, and then we *\\ get von snugly 
settled in it. I shall see Mr. Pittman 
to-4lay, and I will tell him wliat I 
mean to do. 1 shall say I wibh to 
have you for a ten^Dt Everybody 
knows I 'm very fond of that nau^btjr 
person, Mrs. Pettifer ; so it will seem 
the must natural thin;,^ iu the world. 
And then I shall by and by point oat 
to Mr. Tryan that he wifl be doini^ 
you a service as well as himself by 
taking up his abode w tli you. t 
think I can prevail upon hun ; for 
la^t night, when he was quite bent on 
coming out into the night air» I per- 
suaded him to give it np." 

" Well, 1 only hope you may, my 
dear. I don't desire anytbin;^ better 
than to do something tovvards pro- 
longing Mr. Tryan's life* for 
sad fears about him." # 

" Don't speak of them, — T can't 
bear to think of tiiom. VV(» wii^ only 
think about getting the hou.'ie rtiidy. 
We shall be as busy as bees. How 
we shall want mother's elever (iogeni^ 
I know the room up stairs thnt will ' 
just do for Mr. Tryan's study, 
J There shall he no scats in it except a 
very easy cliair and a very easy fiofa, 
so that he shall be obliged to rest hiflk- 
self when he comes home." 

s 

CHArTER XXVI. 

That was the last terrible crisis of 
I tempfarion Janet b «<1 to rhronp:h. 
The good-will of her neighbors, the 
helpful sympathy of the friends who 
shared her religions Mings, the oo* . 
cupations suggested to her by Mr. 
Tryan, con<-urred, with her strong 
spontaneous impulses towards works 
of love and mercv, to till up her days 
with quiet social interooune and 
charitable exertion. Besides, her 
co!i*;t!tution, naturnlly healthy and 
strou;::, was every week tending, with 
the gatheriud Ibrce of habit, to re- 
cover its equipoise, and set her ftee 
from those physical solicitations 
which the smallest habitual vke 
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yrm leaves behind it. The prisoner 
fews where rlic iron has ^;^alled him, 
lon^ after his fcttt i s iiave been loosed. 

'1 here were nhvays uoighl-orly 
yisitii tu 1)0 jMiiii and rci-eived ; and us 
months wore on« increasing fiunii- 
iaricy with Janet's present selfbe^^an 
to ctrhi-i', even from niintl:? as ngid as 
Mrs. Phip])s*s, the unph'us.int impres- 
sions that had been Icit by recent 
years. Janet was rocorerinj; the pop- 
nlHrity which her beanty and sweet- 
ness of nature had won for her when 
she was a pirl ; anil yjopularity, as 
every one knows, is the most complex 
and seltottltiplying of echoes. Kren 
anti-Tryanitc prejudice could not re- 
sist the fact that Janet Demi)Ster was 
a chan^red womnn, — changed as the 
dusty, bruised, and sun-withered plant 
is changed when the soft tains of 
heaven have fallen on it,* and 
that this change was due to Mr. 
Tryan's influence The last Hnjrer- 
ing sneers against the Evangelical 
curate began to die out ; and tiiough 
mnch of the feeling that had prompted 
them remained b^ind, there was an 
intimidatinjr con^rionsncss that the 
expression of such leeliTi-r would not 
bectiectivc, — jokes oi that sort had 
ceased to tickle the Milby mind. 
Even Mr. Badd and Mr. Tomlinson, 
when they saw Mr. Tryan passing 
pale and worn along the street, had a 
secret sense that this man was some- 
how not that very natural and com- 
prehensible thin^, a hambug, — that, 
in fact, it was impossible to explain 
liini from the stomach- and-pocket 
point of view. Twist and stretch 
their theory as they might, it would 
not fit Mr. Tryan ; and so, with that 
remarkable resemblance as to mental 
processes which may frequently be 
observed to exist between plain men 
and philosophers, tliey concluded that 
the less they said about him the bet- 
ter. 

AmoTTx all Janot'^ ncifrhborly pleas- 
ures, tiiere was nothing she liked het- 
ter than to take an early tea at the 
White House, and to stroll with Mr. 
Jerome ronnd the Qld-£uhioned gar- 



den and orchard. There was end- 
less matter for talk between her and 
the good old man, for Janet had that 
genuine delight in human fellowship 
wliich gives an interest to all per- 
sonal detaiki that come warm fyoat 
truthful lipa ; and, besides^ they bad « 
common interesr m good-natnred 
plans for helping their poorer nci;:h- 
bors. One ^reat object of Mr. Je- 
rome's charities was, as he often said, 
" to keep industrious men an' women 
off the parish. I'd reilier given ten 
^hilHn' an' help a man to stand on 
his own legs, nor pay half a crown to 
buy him a^rish crotch ; it 's the ruin- 
ation on him if he once goes to the 
parish. I ve see'd many a time, if 
you help a man wi' a present in a 
neeborlv way, it sweetens his blood, — 
he thinks it kindon you ; but the par- 
ish shillins turn it sour, — he niver 
thinks 'em enough.'' In illustratidil 
of this opinion Mr. Jerome had a large 
store of details about such persons as 
Jim Hardy the coal-carrier, " as lost 
his boss/' and Sally Butts, " as hed to 
sell her mengle, though she was as 
decent a woman as need to be " ; to 
the hearing of which details .lanot se- 
riously inclined ; and you w ould iiard- 
ly desire to see a prettier picture than 
the kind-faced, whiie>haired old man 
telling these fragments of Ins simple 
experience as he walked, witli shoul- 
ders slightly bent, among the moss- 
roses and espaHer apple-trees, while 
Janet in her widow's cap» her dark 
eyes bright with interest, went listen- 
ing by hh side, and little Lizzie, with 
her nankin bonnet hanging down her 
back, toddled on before them. Mrs. 
Jerome usually declined these linger- 
ing strolls, and often observed : " I niv- 
er see the like to Mr. Jerome wlu n 
he 's got Mrs. Dempster to talk to; it 
sinnilies nothin' to him whctherwe 've 
tea at fbnr or at five o'clock ; he 'd go 
on till six, if3'0" 'd let him alone, — 
he 's like off head." However, 
^frs. Jerome her&( ]f eonld not deny 
that Janet was a vei v prottv-spoken 
woman : ** She al'ys says, she niver 
gets dch pikelets as mine nowhere ; I 
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know that very well, — other folka 

l)iiy 'cm at shops, — tliick, unwhole- 
some thioj^a, /ou uu^^ht as well eat a 
sponge." 

The sight of little Lizzie often 
stirred in Janet's mind a sense of the 
childlessness which liad maile a fatal 
blank in her life. Hhc had Heeting 
thoughts that pcrhafjs aniong lier hus- 
band's distant relatives there mij^ht 
be some children whom she could help 
to bring up, some little ^irl whom she 
might adopt ; and she promised herself 
one day or other to hunt out a second 
cousin of his, — a married woman, 
of whom he had lost sight for many 
jeaiB. 

But at present her hnnds and heart 
were too full for her to carry out that 
scheme. To her great disappointment, 
her project of settling Mrii. Pettiferat 
Hollj Monnt had been delayed by the 
discovery that some repairs were ne- 
cessary in order to make the house hab- 
itable, and it was not till September 
had set in that she had the satisfaction 
of seeing her old friend comfortably 
install ' ;ind the rooms destined for 
Mr. Tryan looking pretty and coscy to 
her heart's content. Slie had taken 
sereral of bis chief friends into her 
confidence, and they were warmly 
wishing success to her plan for in la- 
cing him to quit poor "VTrs WriL'-^t iff s 
dingy house and dubious cookery. 
That he should c msent to some such 
'change was becoming more and more a 
matter of anxiety to his hearers ; for 
though no more djri 1^'d symptoms 
werj yet observaMc in him than in- 
creasing emaciauon, a dry hacking 
cough, and an occasional shortness 
of breath, it was felt tliAt the ftilfil- 
ment of Mr. Pratt's prediction could 
not long be deferred, and tlnit thU 
obstinate persistence in labor and self- 
disregard must soon be peremptorily 
cut short by a total failure of strenprth. 
Any hopes tliat tlie influence of Mr. 
Try ail's fatlier and sister would pre- 
vail on him to change his mode of 
life — that they would perhaps come 
to live with him, or that his sister at 
least might come to seefaimj and that 



the arguments which had failed from 
other lips might be more persuasive 
from hers — were now quite dissipiit- 
cd. His father had lately bad an at- 
tack of paralysis, and could not spare 
his only daughter's tendance. On Mr. 
Trvao's renn n from a visit to his fa* 
thcr, Miss ivinnet was very anxious 
to know whether liis sister had not 
urged him to try change of air. From 
his answers she gathered that Miss 
Tryan wished him to give up his 
curacy and travel, or at least go to 
the south Devonshire coast. 

** And why will you not do so f 
Miss Linnet said ; " you might come 
back to us well and strong, and 
have many years of useluluess belore 
you." 

*'No/' he answered i^pietly, 
think people attach more importance 

to such measures than is warranted. 
I don't sec any good end that is to be 
served by going to die at 1h ice, instead 
of (lying amongst one's friends and 
one's work. I cannot leave Milby, 
— at least I will not leave it Yolun* 
tarily." 

But though he rcmiunod immovahlc 
on this point, he had been compelled 
to fflre up his afternoon service on 
the Sunday, and to accept Mr. Par- 
ry's offer of aid in the evening service, 
as well as to rrirtuil his wcok-day 
labors ; and he liad even written to 
Mr. Prendergast to request that he 
wonld appoint another curate to the 
Paddiford district, on the understand- 
ing that the new curate should receive 
the salary, hnt that Mr. Tryan should 
co-operate with ium as long as ho was 
able. The hopefulness which is an 
almost constant attendant on con- 
sumption had not the etfeet of (Icrciv- 
ing him a«< to the nature of his 
malady, or of making him look for- 
ward to ultimate recovery. He believ- 
ed himself to be consumptive, and he 
had not yet felt any desire to escape 
the early death which he had for some 
time contemplate<l as probable. Even 
di«ea«ed hopes will take their direc- 
tion from the strong habitual bias of 
the raindy and to Mr. Txyan, death 
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who did not fiincenljr rejoice at the 
event 

The anttunn tbet Tear was lirSgbt 
and warm, nnd at toe b^innlng of 

Oi tobcr, Mr. Walsh, the new curate, 
ctinie. 'I'lje ruUd \\c:\t]n'r. the relax- 
aiion from cxcc^mvc work, and per- 
haps another benigiiiint influence, nad 
fbr a hw weeks a Tisibiy favorable 
effect on Mr. Tryan. At least he 
be!>an to feel new hopes, which some- 
times took the guise of' new strength. 
He thought of the cases in which con- 
eumptiire patients remain nearly 
stationary for years, without suffering 
BO as to make their life burdensome 
to themselves or to others ; and he 
began to struggle with a longing that 
it might be so with him. He strug- 
gled with it, because he felt it to l)e 
nn indication that earthly affection 
ua?, i/t !4iinii!i«; to have too strong a 
hold on him, and he prayed earnestly 
for more perieet snbmi^ion, and for 
a more absorbing delimi t in the 
Divine rn sencc as the chief ^^ood. 
He was con scions that he did not 
wish for prolonged life solely that he 
might reclaim the wanderers and 
sustain the feeble; he was conscious 
of a new yearning for those pnre 
Imman joys which he had voluntarily 
and determinedly banished from his 
lifb,— for a draught of that deep af- 
fection from which he had been cut 
ofT by a dark chasm of remorse. 
Vor now, that affection was within 
liis reach; he saw it there, like a 
palm-shadowed well in the desert ; he 
covid not desire to die in sight of 
it 

And so the autumn rolled gently 
by in its " calm decay." Until Novem- 
ber, Mr. Tryan continued to preach 
occasionally, to ride about visiting his 
flock, and to look in at his schools ; 
but his LM-*>winL'' satisfjiction in Mr. 
Walsli as liis successor saved him from 
too eager exertion and from worrying 
anxieties. Janet was with him a great 
deal now, for she saw that he liked her 
to read to hitn in the lengtheninq: evcn- 
in^^s, and it became the rule for her 
and her mother to have tea at Holly 



Mount, where, with Mr«. Pettifer, and 
sometimes another friend or two, they 
brought Mr. Trj an the unaccustomed 
enjoyment of companionship by his 
own fireside. 

Janet did not share his new hopes, 
for she was not only in the habit of 
hearing Mr. Pratt's opinion that Mr. 
Tryan could hardly stand out through 
the winter, hut she also knew that it 
was shared bv Dr. Madely of Rother- 
by, whom, at her request, he had 
consented to call in. It was not 
necessary or desirable to tell Mr. Try- 
an what was revealed by the stetfao- 
scop»\ ])Tit Janet know the Morst. 

She tii'lt no rebriliOii under this 
prospect of bereavement, but rather a 
quiet submissive sorrow. Gratitude 
that his influence and guidance had 
been given hrr. even if only for a little 
while, — gratitude that she was per- 
mitted to be witli him, to take a deep- 
er and deeper impress from daily 
communion with him, to be something 
to him in these last months of hi.s life, 
was so strong in her that it almost si- 
lenced regret. Janet had lived 
through the great tragedy of woman's 
life. Her keenest personal emotions 
had been poured forth in her early 
love, — her wounded affection with 
its years of anguish, — her agony of 
unavailing pity over that death-bed 
s( \ months ago. The thouglit of 
Mr. Tryan was associated for her 
with rejfose from that confiict of emo- 
tion, with trust in the unchangeable, 
with the influx of a power to subdue 
self. To have been assured of his 
svmpathy, his teaching, his help, all 
tliroufjh her life, wonhl have been to 
her like a heaven already begun, — a 
deliverance from fear and danger; 
but the time was not yet come for her 
to be conscious that the hold he had 
on her heart was any other than that 
of the heaven sent friend who had 
come to her like the angel in the pris- 
on, and loosed her bonds, and lea her 
by the hand till she could look back 
on the dreadful doors that had once 
closed her in. 
Before November was over, ^Ir. 
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Tiyao lad oeased to go out A new 

crisis had cotne on: the cough had 

changed its character, and the worst 
•fiymptoms developed themselve? so 
rapidly thut Mr. Pratt began to tliiixk 
the end would arrive sooner than lie 
had expacted. Janet became a eon- 
stant attendant on him now, and no 
one could feel that she wan performini,' 
anything but a sacred oiiicc. She 
m^o aolly Mount her home, and, 
witli hjr mother and M.rs, Pettifcr to 
h:ilp her, she filled tha painful days 
and nights with every sjoihing intia- 
eacj that gire and tenddrnjss could 
devise, ^here were many visitors to 
the siek-room, led thithar by vencrat- 
in.^ afFjction ; im I tiicrc could hardly 
be om whodid notret.iiu in after years 
a vivid remainbrance of tJio scene there, 
— of (he pale wasted form in the easy- 
chair (for be sat up to the last), of the 

fray eyes so fall even yet of inquiring 
indncis, as the thin, nlmast trans- 
parent hand was hw*ld out to ^vc the 
pressure of welcome ; and of th? sw33t 
woman, too, whose dark watchful eyes 
detected every want, and who supplied 
the want with a re.uly hand. 

There were o:!ieri who would have 
had t!ie heart and the skill to lill this 
place by Mr. Tryan's side, and who 
would have a:*.cepted it as an honor; 
but they could not help feelln.^ that 
God h\d given it to Jiinet by a train 
of events which were too impressive 
not to shame all jealousies into si- 
lence. 

Tiuit sad history which most of 
know too well lasted more t!i;i:i tlncc 
months. He Wiis too feeble and suf- 
fering for the* lost few weeks to see 
any visitors, but he still sat up 
through the day. The striine-'^ hallu- 
cinations of the disease which had 
seemed to take a more decided hold 
on him just at the fatal crisis, and had 
made him think he was perhaps get* 
ting better at tho very time when 
death had begun to hurry -on with 
more rapid movement, had now given 
way, and left him calmly conscious of 
the reality. One afternoon, near the 
end of February, Janet was moving 



gently abont the room, In the flie-Ht 
dusk, arranging some things that 

! would be wanted in tlie ni;^ht. Tlicro 
I was no one else in fh»; rouui, and his 
eyes followed her as she moved with 
the firm grace natural to her, white 
the bright fire every now and then lit 
up her face, and gave an unusual 
j^low to its dark Ix-aiUy. Even to 
follow her lu this way with his eyci 
was an exertion that gave a painful 
tension to his face ; while she looked 
like au image of life and sircn.;th. 

"Janet," he said jjrcsently iii hh 
faint voice, — he always called her 
Janet now. In a moment she was 
close to him, bending over him. He 
opened his hand as he looked up at 
her, and she placed hers within it. 

"Janet," he said again, "you will 
have a long white t6 live after I am 
gone." 

A sudden pnnp^ of fear shot through 
her. She thought he felt liimsclf dy- 
ing, and she sank on her knees at his 
fcet^ holding his hand, while she 
looked up at him, almost breathless. 

" Bat yon wiU not fed the need of 

mo as you have done Yoti 

have a sure trust in God .... I 
shall not look for you in vain at the 
last.*' 

"No .... no ... . I shall he 
there .... Qod will not forsake 

me." 

She could hardly utter the words, 
though she was not weeping. She 
was waiting with trembling eagerness 
for anything else he might have to 
say. 

" Let us kiss each other before we 
part." 

She lifted up her face to his, and 
the full life-breathing lips met the 
wasted dying ones in a sacred kiss of 
promise. 

s 

CHAPTER XX.VXU. 

It soon came, — the blessed day of 
deliverance, the sad day of bereavo- 
ment; and in the .^^coond week of 
March thej carried him to the grave* 
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He wu buried ai he had derirod : 

there was no hearse, no mourning- 
coach ; liis rotfin was liornc by twelve 
of hiii huiabicr hearers, who relieved 
each other by tania. Bat he was i'ol- 
loweil bv a lon^ prooeasionof mourn* 
in;j friends, women as well as men, 

S nvvlv, amid «lcep .sih*n< i', the dark 
stream jiabscd aiua;^ Urciiard 8irccl, 
where eighteen montlis before the 
EvangelicaL curate had been sainted 
with hooting and hisses. Mr. Jerome 
and Mr. Landor wero the eldot pall- 
bearers ; utid behind the eolhn, led by 
Mr. Tryan's cousin, walked Janet, m 
qniet submisgive sorrow. She could 
not feel that he was quite gone fioxn 
her; the unseen worid hiy so vtry 
ne.ir licr, — it held all tliut had ever 
bta rcd the deptlis of anguish and joy 
within her. 

It was A chtudy morning, and had 
been rMininj^ when they left Holly 
Mount ; but as they walked, the sun 
broke out, and the clouds were rollinj^ 
off in large masses when they entered 
the chnrchvard» and Mr. Walsh's 
voice was heard aaying, " I am the 
Resurrection and the Life.'' The 
dees were not hard at this fuiu i il ; 
the burial-fiervico was not a hollow 
form. Erery heart there was filled 
with the memory of a man who, 
through a self-sacrificing life and in a 
painful death, had Iwen sustained bv 
the faith which tills that form with 
breath and substance. 

When Janet lef^ the grave, she did 
not return to Holly Mount ; she went 
to her home in Orchard Street, where 
her mother was wuitinj^ to receive her. 
She said quite calmly, " Let us walk 
round the garden, mother." And 
they walked round in silenee, with 
their hands clasped totrefhf^r, lookini^ 
at tlie golden crocuse- bi i;;lit ia tiie 
spring sunshine. Jaacl ielt a deep 
stUkiMB within. She thirsted for no 



pleasure ; she eraTea no worldly good, 
bhe saw the years to come stretch 

before her like .m fintunm afternoon 
filled with re.-'igiicd uieinorv. Life to 
her could uevcnnore have any eager- 
ness ; it was a solemn service of grati- 
tude and patient effort. She walked 
in the presence of unseen witnesses, 
i — of the Divine love that had rescued 
1 her, uf the human love that waited 
ibr its eternal repose untU it had seen 
her endure to the end. 

Janet is living still. Her black hair 
is gray, and her step is no longer 
buoyant; but the sweetness of her 
^milo remains, the love is not gone 
fiom her eves ; and strangers some- 
times ask, \V'ho is that nohle-lookin(^ 
elderly womnn, that walks ah ut 
holding a little boy by the iiuud i 
The little bov is the son of Janet's 
adopted daughter, and Janet in her 
old age has children nl>out hcr knecs, 
and loving young arms round her 
neck. 

There is a simple erarestone in 
Milby Churchyard, telling that in 
this spot lie the remains of Edgar 
Tryan, for two years officiating; curate 
at the Puddiford Chapel-of-Ease, in 
this parish. It is a meagre memorial^ 
and tells you simply mat the man 
who lies there took upon him, faith- 
fully or unfaithfully, the othce of 
guide and instructor to his fcUow- 
men. 

But there is another memorial of 
Edgar Tryan, which bears a fuller 

record : it is Janet Derajister, rescued 
Irom self-despair, strengthened with 
divine hopes, and now looking back 
on years of pority and helptuT labor. 

The man who has left such a memo- 
rial l>chind him must hnve been one 
whose heart lK>at with trut' com pas- 
sion, and whoiac lips were moved by 

fervent £uth. 



OuabrfOge: Bkcmtyped sad Frintecl bf Welch» Big^low, ft Gd 
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